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.  On  the  Smaller  Uhban  Districts  of  England  aiid  Wales. 
Bi/  Thomas  A.  Welton,  F.C.A. 

[Read  beford  the  Bojal  Statistical  Society,  lOtli  January,  1904. 
Majob  Patsice  Geobob  Cbaigie,  C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair.] 

In  my  paper,  read  before  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  on 
13th  April,  1898,  on  the  ^*  1891  Census  of  Occupations  of  Males  in 
"  our  large  Towns,"  I  remarked  upon  the  fact  that  "  the  great  county 
"  of  Lancaster  contained  203,844  men  working  in  cotton.  Of  these 
"  88,814  are  returned  as  inhabitants  of  the  largest  towns,  but  how 
"the  remaining  115,030  are  distributed  is  left  to  conjecture."  I 
pointed  to  other  cases  where  in  like  manner  information  of  an 
interesting  nature  had  not  been  fiu^nished. 

In  arranging  the  census  of  1901  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to 
"remedy  these  deficiencies.  We  are  for  the  first  time  introduced  to 
the  inner  life  of  the  urban  areas  with  populations  ranging  from 
5,000  up  to  50,000  persons.  I  propose  now  to  do  a  necessary  work 
■  by  assorting  the  590  places  whose  "  occupations  "  statistics  are  at 
last  disclosed,  according  to  their  industrial  or  other  characters,  and 
it  will  be  found  that,  with  very  striking  diversities  of  character  (as, 
for  instance,  between  the  rudest  colliery  village  and  the  most 
luxurious  seaside  resort),  something  like  regularity  can  be  discerned 
in  their  social  features. 

I  must  here  explain  that  I  find  it  advisable,  with  a  view  to 
clearness,  to  separate  the  population  of  erery  place,  whether  urban 
or  rural,  into  two  main  elements,  which  I  have  designated  the 
"  primary "  and  the  "  secondary "  classes.  The  first  includes 
industries  such  as  agriculture,  fishing,  mining,  manufactures  on 
a  large  scale,  commerce,  and  the  national  defence.  Those  so 
employed  are  met  with  where  circumstances  may  invite  or  dictate, 
and  the  several  occupations  accordingly  assume  very  dissimilar 
proportions  in  different  places.     The  secondary  workers  include 
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those  who  are  engaged  in  the  supply  of  local  wants  and  the 
performance  of  personal  services.  The  total  number  of  such 
persons,  as  compared  with  that  of  workers  generally,  varies  very 
much,  but  the  constituent  parts  of  such  total  are  similar,  and 
usually  vary  together,  so  as  to  present  a  much  closer  approach 
to  uniformity  than  in  the  case  of  primary  industries.  The  primary 
occupations  should  indeed  determine  the  character  of  a  place,  whilst 
the  secondary  occupations  should  indicate  the  simplicity  or  the 
luxury  of  its  social  conditions.  These  ideas  require  some  modifi- 
cations, which  will  suggest  themselves  to  those  who  carefully 
consider  the  appended  tables,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  they  are 
well  founded. 

In  carrying  out  this  investigation  much  use  has  to  be  made  of 
the  notes  to  the  summary  tables  in  the  Census  volumes,  and  it 
becomes  in  some  instances  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  estimates 
in  order  to  complete  the  minor  details  and  present  a  consistent 
picture  of  the  whole.     The  tables  as  to  residents  in  military  and 
naval  barracks,  ships  of  war,  &c.,  have  also  to  be  referred  to. 
In  the  result,  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  590  include — 
300  distinctly  industrial  towns ; 
75  towns  in   which  there  are  industries,  but  generally  an 
admixture   of   trading,   so    that    no    single    industry 
occupies  a  commanding  position.     I  call  these  "  mixed." 
Then  there  are — 

69  ordinary  trading  towns  ; 
39  seaside  and  residential  places ; 
and  107  suburban  or  dependent  municipalities,  whereof  43  have  a 
more  or  less  strong  infusion  of  industrial  occupations. 
The  primary   industries,   according  to    my   classification,   are 
shown  in  Table  I  (a),  which  refers  to  the  smaller  lu^ban  districts  in 
^  counties,^  in  relation  to  which  summarised  tables  of  occupations 
have  been  provided.     It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  3,027,525  males 
returned  under  some  occupation — 

1,576,027  were  engaged  in  primary  industries; 
leaving  1,316,042  who  w^ere  engaged  in  secondary  industries ; 

and  135,456  employed,   but  returned  in  such  an  indefinite 

manner  that  they  cannot  be  classified. 

Of  these  3,027,525  male  workers,  2,681,581  were  inhabitants  of 

one  or  other  of  the  590  urban  districts  to  which  our  attention  is  to 

be  directed,  and  345,944  lived  in  less  populous  urban  districts  not 

mentioned  in  the  summaries. 

>  These  include  all  the  English  counties  except  Hereford,  Huntingdon, 
Rutland,  and  Westmorland ;  also  Glamorgan  and  Carnarvon  in  Wales,  London 
being  also  of  course  excluded.  Digitized  by  vj^vj^ic 
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The  average  proportion  of  primary  workers  was  52-1  per  cent., 
against  44-5  per  cent,  in  the  larger  towns,  and  61*3  per  cent,  in 
the  rural  districts. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  these  towns  should  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate position,  as  many  of  the  smaller  urban  districts  possess 
hardly  a  trace  of  the  trading  classes  which  abound  in  large  cities, 
but,  being  absorbed  in  some  industrial  pursuit,  show  high  ratios  of 
primary  workers.^ 

By  a  process  which  gives  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the 
truth,  I  have  apportioned  the  unspecified  primary  workers  (those,  I 
mean,  which  are  not  specified  in  the  county  simimaries)  amongst 
the  towns  of  each  county,  with  the  following  result : — 

59  towns  »how  ratios  not  less  than  75  per  dent,  of  primary  workers. 
70  „  from  69  to  75  per  cent. 

84  „  „     62   „   69 

60  „  „     55   „   62 
76                „  „    45   „   55 

75  „  „  38   „  45  „ 

74  •             „  „  31    „    38  „ 

41  „  „  26   „   31 

51  ,,  under  26  „ 

The  industrial  places  include  the  whole  of  those  showing  ratios 
of  primary  workers  not  lower  than  55  per  cent.,  and  a  good 
niunber  with  lower  ratios,  thus  : — 


Batios  55  per  cent,  andl 

upwards    J 

,.      45  to  55 

n      38  „  45 

»      31  »»  38 

»      26  „  31 

„      under  26  per  cent.... 

Totals 


ludattrial 
Places. 


Pure. 


250 

38 
9 


300 


Mixed. 


18 

36 

16 

2 


75 


Tradiug 
Towns. 


9 
84 
10 
16 


Resi- 
dential 
Places. 


1 
11 
27 


69 


39 


Saburbs 
and  Dependencies* 


In. 
dastrial. 


20 

14 
6 

4 


43 


Others, 

Pro- 
vincial. 


Others, 
Metro, 
politan. 


1 

8 

16 

13 

6 


The  highest  ratios  of  primary  workers  are  met  with  in  mining 
districts ;  but  perhaps  at  this  point  I  shall  do  well  to  introduce  to 
my  readers  the  actual  towns  of  which  I  am  speaking,  and  first,  the 


'  In  Table  I  (5)  will  be  found  some  information  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
secondary  classes,  and  the  average  proportions  for  small  and  large  towns ;  also  a 
couple  of  extreme  cases  of  low  and  high  development  of  these  classes,      ^^vj^ivf 

B2 
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105  COLUERY  TOWNS.  In  these,  taking  one  with  another,  coal 
mining  occupied  511  per  cent,  of  the  male  working  inhabitants,  the 
next  primary  industry  being  engineering,  machine  and  tool  making, 
which  employed  only  5-4  per  cent. 


County 

and 

Urban  District. 


Per  Cent. 


Col- 
liera. 


..:} 


73-4 
691 

68-8 


Lancaster — 

Abram 

ABhton   •    in   - 
Makerfield 

Aspull 

Haydook 1  70-5 

Hindley 657 

Standiwh 64-1 

Westhoughton  ....;58-9 

Skelmersdale ;  65-0 

aolbome    |  47*1 

Little  Hulton !  66-3 

Little  Lever  '  41'4 

Orrell 52-8 

Pemberton 58  8 

^^^J^,^    "^^V36-2 
Pendlebury     J  1 

Worsley I  34*4 

York,  West  Eiding— 

Ardeley,      East  1  I  oo.i 

and  West    ....  /  I  *^®  ^ 

Darton    651 

Featherstone 72*7 

Handsworth   '  65*0 

HoylandNetber...   667 

Kormaoton     63*7 

Bawmarsh 55*7 

Swinton  60-8 

WombweU 687 

Worsborough 65-0 

Ardsley  |  363 

BothweU.-. 1 441 

Stanley   j  58-7 

Tbomiiill 


57-4 

42-8 


20-4 

Wath  -  upon  -1 

Dearne    j 

Castleford  

Mexborough  ,33*6 

Pontefract 1  336 

Btockebridge '  19*6 

Bamsley 26*2 

Durham —  | 

AnnBeld  Plain  ....  69*8 
Brandon       and  1    ^q.o 

Byghottlea    ...  /  *^  ^ 

Hetton    68-6 

Stanley    73-3 


Total 
Pri- 
mnry. 


84-0 

81-9 

790 
834 
781 

76-9 

770 
77-4 
76-6 
731 
72-8 
74-6 
690 
70-8 

645 

620 

77-9 


70-3 

681 
67-7 
620 
689 
581 

77-1 

840 

78^2 
81-8 


Totiil 
Secou- 
dary. 


13-9 

15-6 

18-7 
14-8 
20-3 

20-9 

20-6 
20-2 
210 
24-5 
250 
231 
280 
27-2 

32-6 

34*6 


19-8 


820 

15-8 

82-7 

15-9 

765 

212 

80-7 

17-7 

767- 

22-7 

771 

212 

750 

23-3 

792 

19-6 

82-2  • 

161 

71-4 

26-6 

721 

25-9 

73-8 

24-2 

69*5 

27-9 

28-0 

30-3 
30*3 
35-3 
27-2 

447 

210 

14-5 

19-9 
16-2 


Connty 

and 

Uiban  District. 


Durham — Contd. 

Tanfield  

WiUington 

Blaydon 

Crook  

Eyton 

Shildon        and  "I 
East  Tbickley  J 

Spennymoor  

Whickbam 

Felling    

Hougbton  -  le  - 1 
Sprmg J 

Seaham  Harbour 
Northumberland — 

Ashington  

Bedlingtonsbire . . . . 

Cramlington  

Earsdon 

Newbum    

Wettslade  

Blyth  

Cowpen  

SUfford— 

Audley 

Biddulpb    

Brownhills 

Smallthonie  

Cannock  

.     Sedgley   

Derbv — 

Bolsoyer , 

Alfreton 


65-8 
56-3 
41-5 
54*6 
601 

393 

37-9 
317 
38-2 

581 

240 

80-5 
66-6 
69-3 
74-4 
44-6 
770 
23-6 
44-7 

661 
38-4 
661 
37-9 
54-2 
24-8 

-64-7 
44-8 

Clay  Cross 556 

Heanor    '  49*9 

Ilkeston  '430 

Swadlincote   {41*2 

Whittington  300 

Newbold  Dunston  ;  32  7 

Bipley 38*3 

Chesterfield    |  220 

Kottingbam —  | 

Kirkby-in-Asb-  \  1 

field /. 

HucknallTorkard  63'3 
Sutton -in- Ash- 1  ! 


Per  Cent. 


Col- 
liers. 


65-8 


field. 


:} 


491 


Mansfield    '  200 

Worksop 22-4 

Digitized  by  Vj\^ 


Total 
Pri- 
mary. 


777 
777 
71-9 
74-0 
74-8 

71-8 

72-3 
69-7 
660 

68-9 

560 

860 
80-7 
79-3 
85-6 
79-4 
85-6 
647 
66-1 

81-4 
75-4 
797 
80-4 
717 
54-5 

76-5 
70-1 
74-9 
73-6 
69-3 
74-6 
73-0 
68-6 
63-5 
487 


77-5 
73-8 
69-9 
50-4 


ToUl 
Secon- 
dary. 


19-7 
200 
26-6 
24-3 
22-4 

27-2 

24-9 
27-6 
32*3 

28-6 

410 

12-9 
17-8 
193 
13-4 
18-4 
131 
32-6 
32-3 

151 
20*5 
181 
17.4 
25-6 
41-2 

21-8 
27-4 
22-2 
24-6 
27-4 
23-0 
23-4 
27-5 
33-2 
467 


20-9 

24-6 

27-9 

460 
51-2 
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Didricis  of  England  and  JFales. 


Cowity 

Per  Cent. 

CouDty 

and 

Urban  District 

• 

Per  Cent. 

and 
Urban  Dialrict. 

Col- 
lier.. 

Total 

Pri. 

mary. 

Total 
i^econ- 
diiry. 

Col- 
lien. 

Total 
Pri- 
mary. 

Total 
Seooii. 
dary. 

Salop— 

Dawley  

24-4 
22-4 

28-4 

391 

311 

41*6 

7i-6 
71-4 
72-2 
75-9 
63-9 

68-8 
66-6 

61-8 

69-6 

57-4 

64-9 

79-5 

78-5 
8(f4 
83-6 
74*6 

26-2 
29-9 

351 

28-5 

37-6 

323 

18-4 
JL9-5 
17-6 
14*6 
22-9 

Glamorgan — Contd, 
Pontypridd 

617 
45-2 
20-8 

731 
65-2 
479 
57-9 

72-6 

66-5 
64-2 
68-4 
490 
41-4 
27-7 

690 
63-5 
62-7 

78-6 

78-7 
77-4 
7^8 

82-9 

79-2 
76-4 
76-4 
75-8 
736 
526 

27*6 

Oakengates 

Caerphilly  

Margam 

83-2 

Warwick— 

83*1 

KuneatoiD   

Monmouth — 
Abertillery 

Leicester — 

200 

CoalTiUe 

Cumberland — 
Whitehaven  

Abersychan    

Ebbw  Vale 

Tredegar 

19-7 
20-7 
21-5 

Somerset — 

Midsomer  Norton 
Glamorgan — 

Glencorrwg    

Maesteg  . 

Nantyglo      and  "1 

Blaina J 

Abercarn    

;  Bedwelty    

RhYmneT    

15-5 

191 
21-7 
220 

Mountain  Ash   .... 
Ogmore  and  Garw 
Aberdare    

Kisca   

Blaenavon  

21-6 
241 

Pontypool  

43*8 

The  idea  Beems  to  exist  in  some  quarters  that  because  many  of 
our  census  returns  of  occupations  are  filled  up  by  uneducated 
people,  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them.  This  class  of 
towns  being  so  numerous,  there  is  an  unusually  good  opportunity  of 
studying  the  proportions  of  secondary  workers,  as.  returned,  and  I 
have  accordingly  made  the  following  calculations  as  to  the  four 
principal  subdivisions  of  those  workers,  viz. : —  • 


Percentage  of 
Primary  Workers. 

Average  Ratios  per  Cent.* ' 

BuUditig. 

Con- 
veyance. 

Food. 

Breaa. 

1 6  urban  districts    .... 

15 
16 
16 
16 
16 
10            „ 

80-7  to  86-0 
77-9  „  80-4  * 
75-8  „  77-7 
72-8  „  75-7 
690  „  72-3 
62  0  „  68-9 
44-6  „  62-0 

3-8 
4-6 
50 
5-3 
68 
7-7 
10-4 

2-8 
3-9 
4-6 
5-0 
5-8 
72 
8-3 

3-3 
3-7 
41 

4.7 

4-7 
5-4 
7-5 

11 
1-3 
1-2 

1-8     . 

1*9 

31 

Averages   

Average      of      69 1 

trading  towns  ....  J 

• 

6-2 
15-5 

5'3 
.  11-2 

4*7 
103 

1*7 
4-8 

•  These  classes  are  reduced  by  certain  transfers  which  had  to  be  made  to 
the  primary  classes,  for  which  see  Table  I. 

The  last  ten  places  contain  a  perceptible  trading  element,  bab 
the  ratios  I  submit  show  a  very  uniform  gradation  from  the  caoal 
narrow  provision  for  home  comforts  upwards,  the  highest  ^ratios 
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being  far  below  the  standard  of  ordinary  trading  towns,  as  above 
shown ;  and  in  this  way  I  think  the  figures  give  some  evidence  of 
being  based  on  true  materials. 

Table  II  shows  the  range  of  these  ratios  in  various  classes  of 
towns.  Its  preparation  has  been  a  heavy  piece  of  work,  but  it 
will,  I  think,  repay  careful  study.  It  assures  me  that  there  is 
considerable  regularity  in  the  distribution  of  the  principal  secondary 
classes,  and  it  will  serve  to  put  us  on  inquiry  wherever  we  find  a 
noticeable  deviation  from  what  is  usual. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratios  of  colliers  are  hardly  in  any  case 
below  20  per  cent,  of  the  working  male  population  in  the  105 
places  now  being  considered,  but  it  might  be  well  to  set  down  here 
the  other  industries,  which  in  particular  places  form  a  considerable 
supplement  to  that  of  coal  mining.  Some  of  them  are  naturally 
associated  with  the  presence  of  fuel  supplies,  such  as  the  iron 
manufacture,  and  those  of  bricks,  glass,  and  earthenware.^ 


Per  Cent.  Emptoyed. 

Coke 
Burner. 

Iron 

Mana- 

factares. 

■  Steel 
Smelter. 

Enjfi- 
neenng, 
Tools. 

Bricks. 

Earthen- 
GIhss. 

1    ware. 

Oakengate« Salop 

Blaenaron Monmouth 

EbbwVale   .... 

Margam Glamorgan 

Biddulph ^....Stafford 

Smalltnorne    ,, 

Stocksbridge....  W.  Riding 
Brandon  and  B^shottles"' 
Durham  j ' 

Crook Durham 

Willington    

Newbum,  Northumberland 

Swadlincote Derby 

Castleford W.Riding 

ArdBley , 

ThomhiU „ 

Spennjmoor Durham 

Dawley Salop 

Bisca Monmouth 

Pontypool    ....           „ 

Nuneaton Warwick 

Aspull Lancaster 

Ince-in-Makerfield    „ 

Bawmarsh W.  Riding 

Barnsley   „ 



80 

8-4 
81 

171 
16-7 
15-8 
13-4 
12-7 
12-6 
10-9 

8-5 

8-7 
8-7 

,. 

7-0 
5-8 
5-8 

140 

18-2 

7-9 

6-6 

7-6 

11-8 

12-6 

7-4 

150 

14-7 

7-3 

7-6 

5-5 
6-2 
6-6 

ll-9» 
9-2 

6-3 

8-7 

15.2 

201 
16-2 

8-6 

208 

*  Bricks,  glass,  earthenware  not  distinguished. 


*  The  absence  of  mtios  in  the  columns  below  shows  either  that  the  numbers 
are  low,  or  sometimes  that  the  tables  give  no  infonnationPigtzed  by  vi^vjgic 
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IHstrids  of  England  and  IFales, 


In  other  mining  districts  the  railway  service  reached  unusual 
dimensions,  the  excess  being  shown  below : — 


Per  Cent. 
Employed. 

Ince-in-Makerfield  1 
Lanes.  J 
Swiriton  W.  Biding 
Bothwell           „ 
Mexborough    ,, 

Per  Cent.  Employed. 

Rail, 
way 
Ser- 
vice. 

Engi- 
neer- 
iiig. 
Tool., 

Rail- 
way 
Ser- 
vice. 

GUm 

Mana. 

fac- 

tiirea. 

Engi- 
neer- 

T«)ii. 

Ardslej,  East  and  West  1 

W.  Biding  J 

Shildon  and  East  Thick- 1 

ley Durham  J 

Whittington Derby 

Normanton    ....W.  Biding 

15-9 

13-4 

8-3 
117 

180 

7-7 

60 
5-4 
5-6 

4-9 
13-6 

5-7 

The  other  cases  of  special  industries  secondary  to  coal  mining 
are  shown  below.  First,  textile  manufactures  were  noticed  in 
these  eleven  places : —  .  * 


Per  Cent.  Employed. 

Q-olbome Lanes. 

Westhoughton        „ 

Ueanor Derby 

Little  Hulton... Lanes. 

Ilkeston Derby 

Mansfield Notts. 

Per  Cent. 
Employed. 

Textile 

Mautt- 

fac 

tnrei. 

131 
121 

10-4 

10-2 
9-8 

Engi- 
neer- 

A. 

60 

Glass 
Manu- 
fac- 
tures. 

Textile 

Mann- 

fae- 

turea. 

Engi- 
iicer- 

Little  Lerer Lance. 

Sntton-in-Ashfield      \ 

Notts ; 

Swinton  and  Fendle-i 

bupy Lanes.  J 

Thornhill....  W.  Biding 
Worsley Lanes. 

162 

8-6 
8-3 
7-7 
7-3 
5-9 
4-4 

63 

11-7 
9-2 

Next,  places  where  engineering  work  and  brick  making  alone 
rose  to  any  importance  were  twelve  in  number : — 


Whickham Durham 

Sedgley Stafford 

Newbold  and  Dunston      1 
Derby  J 

Blaydon...- Durham 

Bipley Derby 

Chesterfield ,, 


Per  Cent. 
Employed. 

Engi- 
neering 
and 
Tools. 

Bricks. 

167 
14-5 

__ 

13-8 

7-6» 

131 
120 
11-2 

5-7» 

Alfreton Derby 

Clay  Cross „ 

Coalville ;  Leicester 

Cannock Stafford 

Tredegar Monmouth 

Pontypridd...  Glamorgan 


Percent. 
Employed. 

Engineer 
in^  and 
Tools. 


110 

10-6 

10-2 

8-6 

63 

5-2 


Brick,  glass,  itnd  earthenware  not  distinguished. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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There   remain  a  few  with  special  features,  such  as  partially 
account  for  the  ratio  of  coal  miners  not  being  higher,  viz. : — . 


Per  Cent.  Employed. 

Seameu, 
Dock, 
Har- 
bour. 

Ship, 
bnild. 
i»f. 

neering, 
Toola. 

Olaas 

Mana- 
factures. 

unitary. 

Boot 
Uann- 

tartarea. 

^VhitehaTen Cumberland 

Seaham  Harbour.. Durham 

Cowpen Northumberland 

Felling Durham 

Blyth Northumberland 

Pontefract W.  Riding 

Midsomer  Norton Somerset 

4-8 
60 

20-5 

81 
6-6 

56 
66 
5-4 

8-9 

11-5 

97 

86 

In  some  districts  there  was  a  noticeable  agricultural  element, 
which  in  Worksop  rose  to  8*3  per  cent. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  these  105  places,  as  it  appears  few  of  them 
have  reached  public  knowledge  in  the  same  manner  as  so  many 
trading  places  of  equal  or  smaller  magnitude  have  done.  I  shall 
proceed  more  rapidly  with  the  rest : — 


Coal  Mining  and  Textile  Manufadming  Places 


Tyldesley Lancashire 

Atherton „ 

Oswaldtwistle „ 

Clay  ton-le- Moors  „ 

Leigh   „ 

Kcarsley „ 

Liversedge  W.  Riding 

OSSett     yy 

Soothill  Upper  ....  „ 

Farnworth  Lancashire 

Birstal W.  Riding 


Per  Cent. 

Employed. 

Coal  Mining. 

Textile 
Manofacturea. 

Total 
Primary. 

54-5 

12-4 

767 

40-5 

17-4 

74  0 

12'7 

38-3 

723 

19-7 

290 

711 

40-5 

130 

681 

87-8 

151 

68*0 

18-9 

22-7 

67-8 

24-5 

229 

651 

24-4 

21-8 

63-5 

21-0 

24-7 

610 

17-6 

19-6 

60-9 

TiiUl 
SeconUnry. 

21-3 
240 
250 
26-4 
29-7 
23-8 
36-4 
323 
34*2 
863 
361 


In  these  eleven  places  the  only  other  industry  of  importance  is 
engineering,  which  accounted  for  13 '4  per  cent,  of  male  workers  in 
Liversedge  (including  the  wiredrawers),  97  in  Atherton  (including 
l)olt  and  nut  makers),  8*5  in  Leigh,  7*2  in  Oswaldtwistle,  7*0  in 
Birstal,  and  6-9  in  Farnworth. 

The  Lancashire  townships  were  mainly  engaged  in  the  cotton 
manufacture,  those  in  Yorkshire  in  the  maniifactiu:e  of  woolle|^^ 
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IroTty  Tin,  Slaie-Mining  and  Quarrying, 


Per  Cent. 

Employed. 

Eiigi. 

Stone 

Iron 

Iron 

Tin 

Slate 

Total 

Total 

•  ncer- 
liiiKand 

Qaar- 

Mhhu. 

Min- 

Min. 

Qujir- 

Prl- 

Secon- 

.. Cumberland 

Tools. 

rymg. 

tares. 

ing. 

mg. 

ryiiig. 

mnry. 

dary. 

Arlecdon 

2-8 

12-2 



43-8 

79-6 

17-7 

Skeltonandfirotton  N.Biding  1    3'5 

— 



020 





74-4 

22.2 

Cleator  Moor... 

.  Cumberland      5*0 

— 

8-1 

41-8 

— 

— 

721 

24-6 

Dalton-in-Furness Lanes.  |    5  7 

— 

49 

392 

— 

— 

68-8 

26-4 

Egremont 

..  Cumberland      48 

• — 

— 

43-8 

— 

— 

68*4 

28-3 

Loftus 

N.  Riding  ;    3-6 

— 

8-2 

44*4 

— 

— 

671 

28  9 

GuisboTough .. 

»j 

3-9 

— 

— 

40-9 

— 

— 

58-2 

37-4 

Millom    

..  Cumberland 

4-5 

3-9 

65 

33-8 

— 

— 

58-2 

37-2 

St.  Just 

Cornwall 

4-4 

— 

— 

— 

62-8 

— 

75-9 

221 

Camborne 

10-9 

— 



— 

40-4 



64-1 

32-8 

Bedruth    

••••••••        }> 

6-9 

— 

— 

— 

18-9 



43-9 

51-3 

Bethegda 

Camarron 

2-6 

-^ 

— 

— 

— 

61-5 

70-4 

27-4 

The  Cornish  districts  contained  a  good  number  of  agriculturists, 
but  othennse  the  above  table  shows  the  main  industries  in  these 
twelve  places. 

Pottery,  Biick,  Cement,  Glass,  dr.,  IFarkers. 

These  eleven  towns  were  all  occupied  with  earthy  products, 
including  salt  :^- 


Per  Cent.  Employed. 

Earth- 

Ce- 

Coal 

Salt 

Total 

Total 

en- 

Brick. 

Glass. 

Min- 

Pri- 

Secon- 

ware. 

ment. 

ing. 

Maker. 

mary. 

dary. 

Fenton 

Stafford 

25-6 

_ 

_ 

233 

67-4 

300 

Tunstall 

„ 

32-6 



— 



14-5 

— 

67-3 

29-4 

Lbngton 

...                      ;f 

43-6 

— 

— 

— 

16-2 

— 

660 

31-6 

Burslem 

43-4 

— 

— 

— 

8-8 

— 

65-2 

32-0 

Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Wenlock 

243 

— 

— 



52 



58-1 

37-9 

Salop 

12-7 

8-4 

— 

— 

7-6 

— 

63-7 

31-7 

Sittingboume 

Kent 

— 

28-8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

54-6 

410 

Milton  next  Sittingboume  1 

— 

19-3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

540 

40-5 

Korthfleet 

Kent  '   — 



273 







52-8 

421 

Knottingley 

W.  Biding'    — 

— 

— 

30-6 

— 

— 

61-5 

35-8 

Winaford 

.   Cheshire  |    — 

*"■ 

~ 

" 

"" 

28*6 

521 

43-3 

These  places  contained  considerable  numbers  in  the  engineering 
class,  as  1 2 '5  per  cent,  in  Wenlock,  8*5  in  Fenton  and  in  Stoke,  and 
7 '5  in  Winsford;  agriculture  employed  107  per  cent,  in  Wenlock, 
7  '3  in  Winsford.  r^  _  _  _T ^ 
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Agriculture,  FisJiing^  Horse  Training. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  ordinary  trading  towns  and  of 
suburban  places  showed  greater  numbers  of  agriculturiBts  (including 
gardeners,  not  being  domestic  servants)  than  of  any  other  class  of 
primary  workers.  Tho  towns  here  shown  had  more  than  20  per 
cent,  of  agriculturists,  and  have  therefore  been  classed  with 
industrial  places : — 


Area. 
Acres. 


•North Bromsgrove  W^  roQ 
WorceeteMhireJ  I  "'^^ 

March Cambs.  19,777 

•Latham  and  Burs- 1   ,«  ggQ 
coiighyLanoaBhire  J  |     * 

Gheshunt Herts  !  8,479 

Spalding    , 10,752 

Biggleswade "I  I   .^^ 

Bedfordshire/    ^'^^ 
£lj,   Cambridgeshire  16,732 

^Evesham 1  |  n  aor 

Worcestershire  n  ^'^^'^ 

SaflFron  Walden   17,502 

Paul Cornwall  1     — 

Brixham  Devon  j     — 

St.  Ires Cornwall  I     — 

Lowestoftf   '     — 

Newmarket  i     — 

I 


Agri. 

cul« 
turiats 

per 

100 
Acres. 


5-2 

40 


11-8 
60 

121 
4-4 

32-4 
4-8 


Per  Cent.  Employed. 


Agri- 
cul-  , 
tnial. 


Fbh- 
ing. 


320     — 
32-4     — 


2511  — 

251  — 

36-9  j  — 

30-91  — 

33-2  — 

21-9  — 

12-5  540 

7  2  !  32  5 

6-6  i  37-2 

1-5  15  1 
60^- 


Grooms, 

ate. 


Rail- 
waj 
Ser- 
vice. 


—      201 


5-7 
7-6 


1 


28-5  ,  — 


Ship- 
build, 
ing. 


69 
41 


Tout  Totul 
Fri-  {Secon- 
mary.     dary. 


621 

591 

57-5 

54-7 
48-7 

481 

44-9 

44-6 

37-7 
75-6 
52-7 
6L-9 
36-3 
48*4 


32-8 

37-6 

341 

40-2 
46*3 

47-8 

50-8 

510 

55-9 
231 
43-8 
44-8 
59-9 
471 


*  North  Bromsgrove  and  Latham  (with  Burscougb)  appear  to  be  little 
mQ]*e  than  rural  tracts  of  country,  and  almost  as  much  mav  be  said  of  other 
places  with  large  acreage,  such  as  March.  It  is  not  suggested  that  in  thes^ 
days  of  cheap  bicycles,  agriculturists  resident  in  small  towns  confine  their 
labours  to  the  areas  of  such  towns. 

This  note,  added  since  the  reading  of  the  paper,  explains  some  of  the  poinU 
raised  in  the  discussion. — Ed. 

t  Lowestoft  is  in  a  considerable  measure  a  watering  place. 


Engineering  employed  10-3  per  cent,  in  Cheshimt,  and  16 -8  in 
North  Bromsgrove.  Gunpowder  works  employed  67  per  cent,  of 
the  men  of  Cheshunt.  Sailors  and  bargemen  were  returned  in 
Lowestoft  and  Lathom,  also  shipbuilders  in  Lowestoft  and  Brixham, 
but  not  in  large  numbers.  ^  9'^'^^^  ^y  v^t^^^gic 
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The  usual  density  of  agricultural  men  in  the  smaller  urban 
districts  was  under  5  per  100  acres."*  The  figure  for  Evesham  was 
remarkably  high,  due  to  the  market  gardening  industry.  As 
respects  Lathom,  for  which  a  figure  is  not  given,  if  we  assume  4  per 
100  acres,  or  .546  agriculturists,  this  equals  nearly  22  per  cent,  of 
population  (working  males). 


Iron  Manufactwing, 


Eston N.  Hiding 

Workington Cambeiland 

Oonsett Durham 

Briton  Ferry Q-lamorgan 

SonthBankinNormanbj  N.Riding 

Benfieldflide Durham 

Scunthorpe Lincoln 

Aberavon G-lamorgan 


Per  Cent.  Emp 

loyed. 

Iron 
lianu- 

fac 
ture». 

381 

Iron 
Min- 
ing. 

12-7 

Coal 
Min- 
ing. 

Sailors, 
fcc. 

Bail. 

Ser- 
vice. 

Total 
Pri- 
mary. 

Tclal 
Secoii* 
dtti7. 

— 

70-8 

251 

27-8 

— ■ 

41 

35 

34 

67-6 

28-4 

39-4 

— 

8-3 

— 

— 

65-2 

316 

40-5 

— 

- 

— 

— 

64-9 

30-4 

25-7 

— 

— 

— 

46 

64-5 

290 

280 

— 

14-3 

— 

— 

63-5 

831 

31-7 

9-8 

— 

— 

— . 

61-3 

354 

19-2 

— 

7-2 

6-3 

— 

511 

431 

Engineering  employed  18*3  per  cent,  in  Workington,  11 7  in 
South  Bank,  9*0  in  Briton  Ferry,  8*9  in  Scunthorpe,  and  8'i  in 
Eston. 

Iron  manufactures  exist,  of  course,  in  many  other  of  the  smaller 
urban  districts,  but  are  not  elsewhere  the  chief  industry. 


*  The  totals  for  those  urban  districts  (in  thirty-eight  counties),  including 
^stricts  for  which  separate  information  was  not  furnished,  were:  140,582  agri- 
cnlturists,  including  gardeners  (not  servants),  upon  2,992,324  acres,  or  47  per 
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Engineering,  Tool  Making,  £c. 


Stafford— 

WiUenhall 

Quarry  Bank 

Darlaston    

Coseley    

Eowlej  Begis 

Wednesbuly  

BiUton    

Brierlej  Hill 

Heath  Town  

Tipton.. 

Uttoxeter   

Worcester — 

The  Lye  and  WoUescote 

Redditch 

Oldbury  

Durham — 

Hartlepool 

Darlington 

Northumberland — 

BenwcU  and  Fenham  ... 
West  Riding— 

Cleckheaton   

Keighley 

OMey  

Nort-h  Riding — 

Ormesby 

Thomaby    

Lancashire — 

Newton-in-Makerfield  .... 

Horwich , 

Cheshire — 

Crewe , 

Lincoln — 

G-ainsborough    

G-rantham  , 

Wilts— 

Swindon , 

Monmouth — 

Llantamam    


Per  Cent.  Employed. 


Enp- 
neeriDg;, 
Tools. 


62-5 
39-2 
61-7 
29-5 
32-5 
35-6 
324 
21-2- 
309 
27-9 
22*6 

40-9 

24-2* 

19-5 

322 

25-8 

33-4 

281 
30-9 
35-3 

40-4 
301 

25-4 
421 

32-9 

410 
249 

30-2 

83-7 


Iron 
Miiuu- 
factnrei. 


33 

7*9 

82 

15-6 

6-9 

16-5 

171 

11-2 

10-4 

12-5 


5-5 
3-7 


10-9 


1-7 


10 
10-7 


Cottl 
Mining. 


3-6 

12-8 

4-4 

16-2 

139 

1-7 

5-9 

5-8 

6-0 

8-4 


100 
41 

160. 
7-6 


10-9 
1-7 


"13-5 


Vehicles. 

Railway 
Serrice. 

= 

• 

3-6 

— 

— 

3-2 

121 

— 

2-8 

— 

__ 

__ 

— 

7-7 

12-3 

— 

— 

16-6 

__ 

50 

99 

10-7 

— 

~ 

Total 
Primary. 


783 
71-7 
713 
70-2 
691 
68-8 
64-6 
64-6 
633 
63-3 
42-4 

68-3 
62*2 
60-5 

71-3 
51-9 

—         —       69-1 

65-6 
611 
67-8 


64-5 
65-6 

68-9 

66-a 

61-1 

52-5 

48-2 

581 
74-6 


Total 
Seoon- 
darv. 


24*9 
25-0 
260 
26-7 
28-2 
27-7 
i  31-8 
31-4 
335 
330 
51-5 

27-7 
34'4h 
35-9 

26r 
^•0* 

27-8. 

320 
36-8 
39-9' 

31-3. 
31L 

280 
29-9^ 

33-7 

43-5- 
471 

36-9' 

22CP 


•  Chiefly  needle  and  pin  makers. 


Hartlepool,  the  old  town  of  that  name,  showed  24*3  per  cent- 
engaged  in  shipbuilding,  and  7-8  per  cent,  sailors,.  &c..  Textile 
manufactures  occupied  17-0  per  cent,  in  Keighley,  11-5  in  Cleck- 
heaton, 7-1  in  Horwich.  Kedditch  had  15-5  making  fishing  tackle^ 
toys,  &c.,  and  Thomaby  217  engaged  in  shipbuilding.  Jby  vj^vj^iv! 
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Per  Ceut.  Employed. 

• 

Cotton 
Mana- 
factares. 

Bleaebing, 
PriiitinK. 
Dyeing. 

Other 
Textile 
Manu- 
fnctures. 

Coal 
Mining. 

Engi. 
neering, 
Toola. 

Total 
Primary. 

Total 
Seco.i« 
dary. 

Lancaster— 

(^reat  Harwood 

60-2 
50-6 
55-7 
38-9 
650 
13-8 
46-4 
20-5 
53-5 
45-2 
61-9 
211 
24-8 
25-9 
30-6 
49-3 
380 
460 
170 
161 
20-3 
48-5 
30-6 
23-8 
34-2 
39-2 
20-5 
31-4 
67 

370 
13-6 
64-0 

24-7 
26-7 
13-7 

31-6 

7-8 

0-4 

6-3 

05 

1-3 

0-3 

28-7 

0-3 

1-1 

06 

0*8 

01 

11-6 

90 

10-2 

*   2-4 

2-2 

0-2 

30 

20-6 

160 

28-3 

0-6 

110 

210 

1-2 

1-2 

8-9 

01 

22-7 

0-6 

100 

8-6 

91 

28-6 

01 
3-9 
10 
0-6 
0-2 
09 

166 
11 
29 
0-3 
1-5 
7-5 

127 
2-4 
0-3 
0-4 
01 
01 
0-3 
10 
0-2 
2-8 
1-6 
30 
01 
0-4 
01 
0-4 

17 

14-8 
01 

0-8 
0-4 
0-1 

07 
0-4 

5-4 
0-2 
6-9 
3-8 
(J-6 
0-8 
»2 
95 
2-3 
0-6 

01 
20 
1-6 
3-9 

3-6 
33 
4-5 
11-5 
01 

01 
.0-5 
0-3 
01 
10*9 
9-4 
0-6 

0-9 

107 
09 
1-2 

36 

•21 
3-6 
21 
37 
1-9 
4-3 
2-2 
47 
69 
6-3 
2-2 
5-8 
30 
47 
3-8 
31 
3-9 
6-5 

11-8 
7-6 
41 
7-2 
5-9 
5-9 

10-5 
1-6 
47 
90 
8-6 

97 
7-5 
0-5 

18-2 
2-8 
41 

4-8 
6-5 

750 
742 
741 
727 
72-6 
70-8 
70-5 
705 
69-9 
697 
697 
686 
68-5 
680 
66-8 
66-8 
66-5 
66-4 
661 
65-5 
65-4 
647 
63-9 
631 
60-6 
58-8 
57-2 
57-0 
517 

66-2 
63-3 

727 

63-3 
60-4 
44-4 

62-8 

58-8 

22*9 

XToBsleT  

280 

Crompton   

Whitworth   

237 
25-5 

Brierfield    

Turton    

Rishton  

Milnrow 

Royton    

Haslingden 

Nelson 

25-4 
245 
27-2 
261 
27-9 
27-6 
28*3 

Leyland 

271 

Rawtenstall    

290 

Littleboroueli 

29-2 

Bacup 

Walton -le- Dale 

30-9 
29-9 

Darwen 

30-8 

Padiham 

31-3 

Church   

311 

Radcliffe 

31-9 

Tottincton , 

31-3 

Colne  

Ramsbottom  

Middleton  

Heywood    

Clitheroe 

Chorley  

32-9 
32-8 
34-2 
36-3 
86-9 
39-2 

Hurst 

Whitefield 

West  Riding— 

Todmorden 

Hebden  Bridge 

Barnoldswick 

Chester-- 

Dukinfield 

40-6 
440 

31-6 
84-2 
25-5 

381 

Bollington  

841 

Marple    

50-4 

Derby— 

Gf-loBsop 

83-4 

New  Mills  

37-3 

The  numerous  workmen  who  are  engaged  in  bleaching,  printing, 
and  dyeing  in  the  West  Riding  are  not  shown^  save  in  a  few  cases 
in  the  Notes. 

There  are  not  many  instances  in  which  other  occupations  than 
those  referred  to  in  the  above  table  rose  to  any  importance.     Stone 
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quarrying  employed  19*5  per  cent,  of  the  Whitworth  men;  12*6 
per  cent,  in  Bacup,  4*5  in  Haslingden,  4*0  in  Rawtenstall.  Paper, 
printing,  &c.,  9*1  per  cent,  in  Darwen,  6*9  in  Glossop,  5-4  in 
Rishton,  4*6  in  Eadcliffe.  In  Darwen  paper  makers  and  paper 
stainers  were  numerous,  and  in  Glossop  and  Eadcliffe  paper  makers. 
In  Leyland  the  indiarubber  and  guttapercha  manufacture  employed 
9*9  per  cent. ;  in  Todmorden  workers  in  wood  exceeded  ordinary 
proportions,  the  excess  equalling  50  per  cent.  Then  there  were 
workers  in  dress  (undefined)  equal  to  14*0  per  cent,  at  Hebden 
Bridge,  and  lo'o  per  cent,  at  Rawtenstall,  and  there  were  4*0  per 
cent,  of  slipper  makers  at  Bacup. 


Textile  Manufactures  and  Engineering. 


Per  Cent.  Employed. 

Cotton 
Mann- 
factnret. 

Woollen 
Manu- 
factures. 

Silk 
Hanu- 
factttres. 

Bleach. 

Printing, 
Dyeing. 

Coal 
Min- 
ing. 

Engi- 
neering, 
Tools. 

Total 
Primary. 

Total 
Secon- 
dary. 

Lftncastor— 
Chadderton 

375 
12-8 
20-6 

235 

29-2 
17-3 

7-4 
10-6 

3'8 
11-4 

101 

1-2 

8*9 
4.4 

0-2 

4-4 
2-2 

4.4 

3-5 
6-2 
03 

5-4 

0-8 
6-2 

0-5 
01 

234 
24-6 
18-2 

10-6 

161 
16-8 

14-4 
19-5 

74-4 
.62-9 
60-7 

50-6 

61-9 
60-5 

61-7 

68-4 

23'3 

Accrinffton 

34-2 

Boddish  

86-1 

Ashton  -  under  -  "1 

Lyne    J 

Chester— 

Staleybridge   

Hyde   

46-2 

83-9 
36-3 

West  Riding— 
Briffliouse 

86-3 

Sowerby  Bridge .... 

391 

There  were  no  special  developments  of  other  primary  industries 
within  this  group. 


Woollen  Manufactures. 

Bleaching,  printing,  dyeing,  &c.,  employed  5-0  per  cent,  of  the 
working  males  in  Saddleworth,  2-6;^in  Dewsbury,  and  2-4  in  Batley. 
The  excess  of  railway  service  in  -Mirfield  above  an  ordinary  quota 
equalled  9*9  per  cent.  In  Horbury  the  iron  manufacture  employed 
10-3  per  cent.  In  Pudsey  the  excess  of  bootmakers  was  6*3  per 
cent.  The  proportions  of  agriculturists  are  not  given  for  the  York- 
shire districts,  but  in  Wellington  these  amounted  to  8 '9  per  cent. 
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Per  Cent.  Employed. 

Woollen 

Mann- 

facture*. 

Cotton 
Manu- 
factures. 

*^«»^-         Coal         ^t«"e 
neenng,     ,„  .          Quarnr- 
Tooli        Mining.        jng. 

Total 
Primary. 

ToUl 
Secon. 
dary. 

West  Riding— 
Morley.rrr 

250 
51-4 
41-1 
44.-9 
30-3 
24-2 
29-3 
20-8 
337 
35-9 
17-4 
15-6 
300 
23*4 
23-9 
23-4 
37-2 
24-6 
256 

19-5 

07 
4-2 
4-1 
1-6 
0  3  . 
8-6 
1-3 
10-3 
0-4 
1-2 
1-9 

27 
10 
3-4 
0-8 
05 
20 
20 

41         20-4          8-2 
35           —      1      — 
4-9          -      1      - 
5-9          —      1      70 
22-8          —      i  •  _ 
11-3          01          - 
57     1    15-6          — 

70-5 
70-4 
66-5 
661 
65-9 
65-8 
65-5 
64-8 
63-4 
62-9 
60-6 
60-4 
600 
590 
5S-8 
571 
56-6 
56-0 
55-3 

51-1 

27-5 

Golcar  

275 

Linthwaite 

30-8 

Haworth 

82-2 

Farsley    

Saddlewortb  

Batley 

81-9 
31-2 
32-5 

Elland 

Soothill  Nether  ... 
Holmfirih   

9-7          0-4 
3-6     1    12-9 
4-7          03 
40        13-5 
47     ,    10-6 
7-1     1     - 
10-2          0-9 
31     ,      0-4 
60     1      8-6 
34     ;      — 
70     i      0-2  . 

5-6 
4-5 

32-7 
34-6 
33-5 

Mirfield  

86-8 

Horbury 

Baildon 

36-4 
36-8 

Pudsey    

38-4 

Clayton   

37-4 

DewsbiiTT . 

40*5 

Yeadon    

Binflfley   

403 
41-1 

XfM.IMf^LVJ        

Queensbury    

Somerset— 
Wellington 

77     i      2-7     1      8-9 

4-5  i  -  :  - 

425 

44'2 

1 

Othei'  Makers  of  Textile  Fabiics  and  Articks  of  Dress. 


Per  Cent.  Employed. 

Urban  District  and  County. 

Silk 
Manu- 
fac- 
tures. 

Laee 
Maou. 

fac 
tures. 

Ho- 
•iery 
Manu. 

fac- 
tures. 

Carpet 

Manu. 

fac- 

tures. 

Hat 
Manu- 

fac 
tures. 

410 
18-5 

Straw 
Hat 
Manu- 
fac- 
tures. 

Boot 
Manu. 

fac- 
tures. 

Total 
Pri- 
mary. 

Total 
Secon- 
dary. 

Leek Stafford 

Congleton Chester 

Macclesfield....        ,, 

Long  Eaton Derby 

Hinckley Leicester 

Kidderminster 1 

Worcester/ 

Denton Lancaster 

Bredbury Chester 

Luton Bedford 

28-5 
14-9 
21-5 

35-9 

27-4 

30;2 

28-6 

21-7 

521 
51-6 
45-5 
67-1 
63-9 

53-4 

69-8 
60-9 
45-7 

437 
43-6 
49-7 
30-3 
33-2 

42-3 

280 
351 
51-4 
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Per  Cent.  Employed. 


Boot 
Manu- 
factures. 

Skins, 
Leather. 

En^i- 
neenng, 
TooU. 

Hosiery. 

Stone 

Quarry. 

ing. 

Total 
Primary. 

ToUI 
Secon- 
dary. 

Bushden....    Northampton 
Kettering                 ,« 
Welling^rough      „ 

Stafford Stafford 

Stone „ 

Sheepshed Leicester 

Chesham Bucks 

65-6 
45-7 
26-4 
25*4 
30-9 
24-2 
301 
1 

2-6 
20 
5-5 
0-8 

51 

07 
3-8 
3-8 
9-7 
25 
1-8 
21 

17-8 

12-2 

74-3 
63-2 
56-2 
54-7 
520 
71-4 
520 

24-3 
341 
409 
40-3 
42-8 
26-5 
44-6 

In  Leek  6'o  per  cent,  were  bleachers,  printers,  and  dyers ;  in 
Macclesfield  2  "6  per  cent.  In  Congleton  13*8  per  cent,  were  fustian 
manufacturers,  and  in  Macclesfield  5*8  were  cotton  manufacturers. 
In  Long  Eaton  the  excess  beyond  the  ordinary  of  railway  servants 
came  to  15*0  per  cent.,  and  5-1  per  cent,  were  carriage  builders. 
In  Kidderminster  engineering,  &c.,  employed  6-i  per  cent.,  in 
Denton  6'3,  in  Bredbury  ii'o,  and  in  Luton  107  per  cent.  In 
Kidderminster  3*2  per  cent,  were  wool  and  worsted  manufacturers, 
3*5  were  textile  dyers.  In  Denton  9*1  per  cent,  were  coal  miners. 
In  Bredbury  47  were  cotton  manufacturers,  4*8  were  bleachers, 
printers,  and  dyers  of  textile  goods.  I;^  Wellingborough  8'i  per 
cent,  were  railway  servants  in  excess,  and  in  Stafford  3-0  per  cent. 

In  some  of  these  urban  districts  considerable  numbers  were 
employed  in  agriculture,  as  9*6  per  cent,  in  Sheepshed,  77  in 
Congleton,  6  "8  in  Bredbury. 


Other  Manufactures, 

Sc. 

Per  Cent.  Employed. 

Watch 
Mak. 
ing. 

Wood, 
Furni- 
ture. 

Ship- 
build- 
ing. 

Kngi- 
neer- 

Tools. 

ing.    1  So«p. 

Total 
Pri- 
mary. 

Total 
Sfcon- 
dary. 

Prescot Lancashire 

Chipping  Wycombe....  Bucks 

Widnes Lancashire 

Hebburn Durham 

Jarrow    „ 

20-9 

43-7 



30-4 
29-8 

3-5 

130 
21-7 

15-6  i    — 

—      335 
18-3     — 

1    

650 
508 
58-8 
74-8 
70-2 

292 
460 
376 
23-7 
27-5 

The   copper  manufacture  employed  5-1  per  cent,   in   Widnes, 
5*2  in  Hebburn:  and  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture  j'x  per  cent. 
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Per  Cent.  Employed. 


SeaiueD, 
Baiae, 
Dock*. 


Ooole ^ W.  Biding 

Maryport OrunberlanS 

Barry Glamorgan 

KewliaTen Sussex 

Norfchiim Devon 

Harwicli Essex 

Oraja  Thurrock   ....      „ 

Fleetwood Lancaster 

Grayesend Kent 

Cowes Hants 

Whitstable* Kent 

Eastieigh    and     Bishop- 1 

stoke Hants  J 

Peterborough \ 

Northampton  J 


I  30-2 
.    19-3 

29-9 
I    290 

19-7 
I  18-7 
I    19-6 

200 
I  20-8 
I    15-8 

180 


Com-     RaiUar'  '   EoKi- 

merciiil    Service.  MilitiiTy.:  neenug, 
Clerks.  (Exceu)  |  .  Tooli. 


4-2 
1-5 
1-7 
1-2 
0-2 
1-4 
31 
1-8 
31 
2-6 
1-4 

0-7 
21 


7-2    '     — 


I     52 
I     6-0 

I     - 


I     0-9 
19-8 


I 


7-2 

8-8 


14-3 
22-6 


61 
6-9 

11-4 
4-5 
20 
2-8 
5-8 
6-2 
28 

14-3 
0-6 

88 

7-4 


Totel 
Primary, 


60-4 
59-6 
59-5 
58*8 
581 
66-4 
502 
600 
480 
45-8 
32-6 

548 

48-4 


ToUl 
Secon- 
dary. 


370 
36-0 
36*5 
36-9 
35-8 
88-3 
43-8 
46-6 
46*2 
499 
62-6 

41-9 
47-9 


*  There  is  here  an  element  of  residential  seaside  population. 


Northam  includes  the  old  port  of  Appledore  and  the  new 
watering  place  Westward  Ho !  Grays  Thurrock  includes  Tilbury 
Docks.  Harwich  includes  Dovercourt,  which  is  a  kind  of  watering 
place. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  in  these  business  places  there  were 
so  few  commercial  clerks ;  other  members  of  the  commercial  class 
were,  perhaps,  at  least  equally  numerous. 

In  Maryport  coal  miners  amounted  to  19*5  per  cent.  Ship- 
building employed  12*9  per  cent,  in  Northam,  11 '3  in  Cowes,  3*8  in 
Barry.  Pishing  employed  5*5  per  cent,  in  Newhaven,  6'i  in  Fleet- 
wood, and  8*6  in  Whitstable.  Cement  and  plaster  employed  6*4 
per  cent,  in  Grays  Thurrock.  The  number  of  spamen,  &c.,  assigned 
to  Fleetwood  is  an  estimate.  Railway  coach  and  wagon  building 
employed  27*0  per  cent,  in  Eastieigh  and  Bishopstoke  (near  South- 
ampton), and  2*1  in  Peterborough.  It  is  noticeable  that  agriculture 
employed  9*4  per  cent,  in  Northam. 
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Per  Cent.  Employetf. 

Military. 

Seamen,'    g^. 
^^y  buildiV 

Enp. 
neerme, 
Tools. 

Stone 
Quarry- 
ing. 

Total 
Primary. 

ToUl 
S«con- 
daiy. 

Cheriton Kent 

Famborough Hants 

Portland Dorset 

Aldershot Hants 

Sheerness Kent 

Walmer „ 

Oaterhara Surrey 

Colchester Essex 

New  Windsor Berks 

Frimley Surrey 

Dover Kent 

77-4 
69-2 
52-8 
66-7 
43-5 
63-5 
37-6 
24-2 
290 
24-7 
197 

3-2        — 
6-6        — 

0-4 
0-5 
1-9 
0-6 
9-4 
0-4 
0-9 
10-8 
0-8 
0-8 
34 

8-2 

80-9 
771 
74-6 
741 
73-2 
700 
561 
48-9 
44-1 
437 
42-3 

17-7 
197 
211 
22-9 
221 
26-7 
89-2 
47-2 
50-3 
50-7 
521 

Cheriton  includes  Shorncliffe  Camp,  and  Walmer  the  Royal 
Marine  Dep6t.  Famborough  includes  North  Camp,  Aldershot,  and 
Frimley  the  "  Deep  Cut "  Eoyal  Field  Artillery.  Caterham  is  the 
seat  of  the  Guards'  dep6t  for  recruits.  There  is  something  of  a 
residential  character  about  Caterham  and  Frimley,  and  Colchester, 
Windsor,  and  Dover  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  ordinary 
trading  towns,  but  the  remaining  districts  showed  low  ratios  of 
secondary  workers,  as  was  to  be  expected,  considering  the  small 
support  the  rank  and  file  are  likely  to  give  to  traders,  &c. 


Ordinary  Trading  Towns, 

There  are  69  of  these  in  the  list;  and  the  principal  primary 
employments  disclosed  are  as  follows,  the  total  number  of  working 
males  being  227,781,  viz, : — 

Agriculture 11,849,  or  5'a  per  cent. 

Engineering,  tools 8,753,  .,  3*8  „ 

Railway  service  (excess)   ....  6,358,  „  a'4  „ 

Commercial  clerks 5,239,  „  2*4  „ 

Printing,  paper,  Ac,  5,772,  „  2'$  „ 

Brewers,  &c 3,570,  „  \'6  „ 

Chemicals,  oil,  skins 3,245,  „  1*4  „ 


The  towns  showing  ico  and  more  of  agriculturists  were  eight 


in  number,  viz. : — 
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Per  Cent.  Employed. 

Agrical- 
ture. 

Engineer- 
Tools. 

Commer- 

cial 
Clerks. 

Total 
Primary. 

Total 
Secondary. 

Fareham Hants 

East  Grinstead Sussex 

Halstead Essex 

Whitchurch Salop 

Sleaford Lincoln 

Sandbach Cheshire 

•Alton Hants 

Hexham Northumberland 

13*9 
11-9 
11-4 
11-3 
11-3 
10-8 
10-7 
101 

•1-8 
11 
10-9 
5-7 
3-8 
5-6 
2-6 
3-2 

1-3 
1-8 
1-7 
11 
2-7 
11 
21 
2-7 

420 
26-9 
34-2 
31-9 
25-8 
370 
27-5 
88*9 

49*3 
671 
601 
60-6 
690 
571 
65-9 
65-8 

Engineering  reached  7  per  cent,  and  upwards  in  the  following 
places : — 


Braintree Essex 

Warwick Warwick 

Bury  St.  Edmunds....    Suffolk 

Slough Bucks 

Oswestry Salop 

Hitchin Herts 


Per  Cent.  Employed. 


Eu{^neer- 
Tools. 


81 
80 
7-8 
7-2 
71 
71 


Af^icul- 
ture. 


8-3 

• 

6-4 
6*4 
2-9 
7-5 


Commer- 
cial 
Clerks. 


1-3 
1-8 
2-2 
2*4 
1-6 
20 


Total 
Primary. 


331 
32-8 
39-6 
34-5 
34-7 
30*4 


Total 
Secondary. 


59-9 
61-4 
55-4 
69-8 
581 
660 


•  Not  stated. 


The  railway  service  reached  5  per  cent,  and  upwards  (I  mean 
the  surplus  over  usual  requirements)  in  a  good  many  of  these 
towns,  viz. : — 


Berwick-upon-Tweed        "I 
Northumberland  j 

Tonbridge Kent 

Newton  Abbot Devon 

Watford  Herts 

Boston Lincoln 

Market  Harborough  1 

Leicester  j 

Guildford Surrey 

Salisbury Wilts 

Penzance Cornwall 

Tewkesbury....    Gloucester 

Melton  Mowbray  Leicester 

Stratford-on-Avon  \ 

Warwick/ 


Per  Cent.  Employed. 

RaiUay 
Service. 

Enyi. 
neenne, 
Tools. 

Agricul. 
ture. 

Commer- 
cial 
Clerks. 

Total 
Primary. 

ToUl 
Secon- 
dary. 

81 

5-8 

5-4 

2-2 

43-1 

52-8 

8-5 

2-4 

5-5 

2-5 

342 

58-8 

70 

61 

4-9 

1-6 

345 

59-2 

7-0 

30 

2-9 

3-3 

22-7 

71-9 

66 

4-6 

8*0 

20 

401 

55-4 

6-5 

1-3 

5-3 

2-3 

389 

56-9 

6-2 

2-7 

3*4 

2-9 

238 

71-3 

60 

20 

3-1 

2-5 

250 

67-3 

5-7 

2-6 

23 

17 

36-2 

58-4 

54 

4-4 

71 

21 

28  9 

661 

51 

2-7 

4-9 

1-8 

431 

51-2 

50 

3-6 

— 

^'6 
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Besides  these,  three  of  those  previously  shown  had  more  than 
5  per  cent,  surplus  of  railway  servants,  viz.,  Slough  77  per  cent., 
Oswestry  72,  and  Hitchin  6*5. 

I  shall  presently  detail  the  instances  in  which  other  industries 
attain  a  moderate  amount  of  importance,  meantime  I  give  the 
names  of  the  remainder  of  the  69  towns,  viz. : — 


Bridport Dorset 

"Ulveretoii Lancaster 

Carnaryon    

Lichfield Stafford 

BridgeDd Glamorgan 

Newport  I.W Hants 

Great  Driffield  ...E.  Yorks 

Truro Cornwall 

Maidstone Kent 

Barnstaple Devon 

Ripon W.  Yorks 

Taunton Somerset 

Ormskirk Lancaster 

Poole Dorset 

Weymouth  „ 

WeUington Salop 

Cambridge    

Newbury Berks 

Lewes Sussex 

Cockermouth  Cumberland 
Louth Lincoln 


Per  Cent. 

Employed. 

Toliil 

TutHl 

Pri- 

Secon- 

mary. 

dary. 

39-2 

47-8 

38-9 

55-2 

37-9 

564 

370 

54-8 

86-6 

55-3 

860 

57-7 

34-8 

60-0 

34-5 

591 

32-9 

61-2 

32-6 

61-4 

32-4 

630 

32-4 

62-3 

31-2 

62-6 

311 

61-2 

279 

639 

24-4 

67-9 

23-9 

69-9 

203 

73-7 

36  8 

57-2 

36-3 

57-3 

85-7 

581 

Penrith Cumberland 

Deal Kent 

Bishop  Stortford  Hertford 
Gt.  Berkhamsted        „ 

Knutsford Chester 

Abingdon Berks 

Sherborne Dorset 

Alnwick  Northumberland 
LeightonBuzzard  Bedford 

St.  Albans Hertford 

Hertford  

Winchester Hants 

Monmouth   

Cheltenham....  Gloucester 

Famham Surrey 

Cirencester. , . .    Gloucester 

Henley Oxford 

Eeigate Surrey 

Bideford Devon 

Dorking Surrey 

Maidenhead Berks 

Horsham Sussex 


Per  Cent. 
Employed. 


Total 
Pri- 
mary. 


35-5 
33-6 
33-2 
33-2 
330 
321 
31-6 
33 -5 
306 
30-2 
29-6 
283 
280 
2'4-2 
240 
23-9 
21-6 
21-4 
20-9 
20-6 
19-3 
18-2 


Total 
Secon- 
dary. 


57-8 
690 
60-7 
60-3 
57-3 
61-7 
596 
626 
63-6 
64-6 
644 
63-7 
65-8 
70  0 
70-7 
70-7 
71-2 
71-9 
72-8 
73*4 
742 
76-8 


The  small  proportions  of  commercial  clerks  are  everywhere 
noticeable ;  the  other  members  of  the  commercial  class,  as  already 
observed,  are  usually  almost  equally  liumerous,  and  therefore  we 
may  consider  the  figures  as  doubled,  when  comparing  the  import- 
ance of  the  commercial  element  with  that  of  other  industries. 

Special  occupations  not  already  noticed  were  as  follows  in  some 
of  the  69  towns  : — 
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Military    ....- 

Fishermen     * 

•Bootmaker.... 
Staj  maker  .... 

Straw  hat  1 
maker    ....  ] 

•Dress  (un- 1 
defined)     / 

Scam  en, dock  ^ 
labourers 


Paper,  print-  f 
ing 


Per  ccdL 

5'7  in  Berwick 

4-9  „  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds 

80  „  Newport  I.W. 

4*6  „  Weymouth 

5*4  „  Winchester 

4*9  „  Berwick 

4*9  „  Penzance 

54  „  Melton  Mowbray 

5*5  „  Market  Har- 
borough 

50  „  St.  Albans 

6*4  „  Cockermouth 

6*1  „  Carnarvon 

6'1  „  Penzance 

5-7  „  Poole 

4*3  „  Boston 

4*3  „  Bideford 

5*1  „  UlTerstone 

6*4  „  Maidstone 


Paper,  print-  f 

ing I 

Cabinet  f 

making  ....(. 
Other  woodY 

workers..,.  / 


Brewer  . 


Iron    manu 
factures. . 

Bricks,  &c.   ... 

Chemicals 

Skins,  leather 

Chemicals       f 
and  skins    [ 


Per  cent. 
3'9in 
50  „ 
4-5  „ 
4-4  „ 

4-0  „ 

5-4  „ 

6-4  „ 
4-7,, 
6-7  ,, 

4-5  „ 
57  „ 
5.3  „ 


Cambridge 
Guildfoixi 
GreatDriffield 
Barnstaple 


Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds 

Lichfield 

Newpoit  I.W. 

Bishop  Stort- 
ford 

Hertford 

Alton 

Famham 


6*8  „  Ulverston 


60 
10*8 
5*9 
5*2 
54 


Poole 
Sandbach 
Newton  Abbot 
GreatDriffield 
Ripon 


•  In  excess  of  ordinary  ratio. 


These  figures  show  that -no  primary  industry  reached  an 
important  development  in  any  of  the  69  towns. 

Not  to  weary  my  readers  Ynth  details  in  relation  to  the 
secondary  classes,  I  have  collected  in  Table  III  the  average  ratios 
of  the  principal  of  those  classes  in  tfce  groups  into  which  I  have 
divided  the  590  smaller  urban  districts.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
groups  comprehending  263  of  the  300  industrial  towns  the  "  food 
"  and  drink  "  class  does  not  employ  so  many  as  7  per  cent,  of  the 
working  males;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  35  provincial 
suburban  areas  which  are  industrial  in  character.  In  the  113  coal 
and  iron  mining  districts,  and  in  a  very  few  others,  this  ratio  is 
below  5  per  cent,  on  an  average.  In  the  ordinary  trading  towns 
the  similar  ratio  rose  to  io'3  per  cent.,  and  in  the  39  residential 
places,  which  will  presently  be  enumerated,  it  reached  12*6  per 
cent. 

I  will  only  refer  to  two  other  facts  shown  by  Table  III.  The 
first  is,  that  the  building  class  varies  with  the  other  classes  to  a 
very  noticeable  extent,  and  is  low  in  the  places  where  other 
secondary  classes  are  low,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of 
population  in  many  of  those  districts.^    The  second  is,  that  the 


^  Table  IV  is  intended  to  show  the  growth  of  the  smaller  towns  by  classes; 
the  colliery  towns  were  amongst  tl:e  most  progressive,.  yet^.in._t^^m^^^^5^(j^g 
trade  fell  to  almost  its  lowest  point.  ^  o 
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dress  makers  and  dealers  fell  below  the  level  of  ordinary  trading 
towns  in  very  many  suburban  places,  for  the  ob\4ous  reason  that 
many  inhabitants  of  such  places  resort  to  the  central  districts  for 
their  supplies.  A  similar  observation  applies  to  the  food  class,  for 
the  reason  that  the  central  districts  require  to  contain  numerous 
restaurants,  &c.,  for  the  service  of  a  floating  "day  population" 
largely  coming  from  the  suburbs. 


Ilesideniial  Places, 


Lancashire — 

Southport 

Birkdale    

Ljtham 

St.  Anne's 

Blackpool 

Morecambe  

We«t  Riding— 

Ilkley 

Harrogate 

North  Riding — 

Scarborough 

Eaat  Riding —  I 

Bridlington  |  24-3 

Derby — 

Buxton 

Matlock 

"Worcester — 

Malyem   

Warwick — 

Leamington 

Carnarron— 

Llandudno   

Suffolk- 
Felixstowe    j  27*0 

Essex — 

Clacton I  16-8 

Southend '  23*6 


32-8 
21-0 

21-7 


21-7 
29*6 

30-3 

25-6 

IBO 


64-5 
65-9 
66-2 
67-2 
75-4 
75-7 

61-7 
74-6 


70-4 
62-8 


Kent — 

Heme  Bay   

Tunbridge  Wells 

Southborough 

Margate 

Broadstairs  

Ramsgate 

Folkestone    

Sussex — 

Bexhill 

Eastbourne  

Worthing , 

Littlehampton 

Bognor 

Hants — 

Ryde 

Sandown   

Ventnor    

Somerset — 

Clevedon  

Weston-super-Mare 
Devon — 

Exmouth  

Torquay    

Paignton  

Ilfracombe   


Per  Cent. 
Emplojed. 


Total 
Primary. 


15*5 
21-6 
27-6 
19-6 
24-9 
28-5 
250 

21-7 
17-5 
223 
24-7 
18-2 

23-5 
28-3 
28-4 

221 
19-6 

270 
22*3 
25-2 
24-9 


Totiil 
Secon- 
dary. 


780 
70-5 
65-1 
732 
66-7 
64-6 
68-3 

72-9 
76*3 
72-6 
70*3 
76-1 

680 
63-2 
67-9 

728 
74-3 

66-1 
69-8 
68-2 
690 


The  industries  which  attained  a  noticeable  figure  were : — 
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Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

f     8-0  in  Malvern 
1       87  „  Matlock 

Agriculture    {i^^tte^ 

. 

7*6  „  Sandown 

'    6-9  „  Ryde 

61  „  Littlehampton 

9*7  „  South  borough 

1    8-2  „  Exmouth 

1  5-5  „  Margate 

1     8-8  „  Felixstowe 

5*3  1,  Folkesione 

Agriculture  ^ 

1  14*4  „  Paignton 
8-4  „  Broadstairs 

Seamen,  &e.    - 

4-8  „  Exmouth 
,  45  „  Ventnor 

11-5  „  Ilfracombe 

4*5  „  Morecambe 

1     8*3  „  Littldhampton 

43  „  Heme  Bay 

12-2  „  Worthing 

4-1  „  Southport 

1  11-3  „  BexhUl 

^    4*0  „  Scarborough 

9-6^  CleTcdon 

Fishing   

..   5*2  „  Ramsgate 

5-6  „  Tunbridge 

Military  

..j  8*9  „  Felixstowe 

L'                         Wells 

Bricks,  &c 

..    61  „  Southborough 

These  facts  call  for  little  remark ;  the  usual  industrial  pursuits 
are  almost  absent,  but  no  doubt  many  commercial  men,  not  shown  in 
the  tables,  were  Amongst  the  "visitors  and  residents. 

It. is  indeed  necessary  to  remember  that  in  these  residential 
places,  and  also  in  suburban  places  generally,  many  men  classed 
correctly  as  engaged  in  primary  industries  are  really  residents 
employing  local  labour,  so  that  in  estimating  the  extent  to  which 
that  particular  place  is  engaged  in  local  industries,  a  large  deduction 
has  to  be  made  from  the  total  of  the  primary  classes.  In  the  case 
of  suburbs  this .  source  of  confusion  would  be  removed  by  massing 
them  with  the  central  town ;  this  process  is,  however,  not  easily  to 
be  earned  out  with  the  aid  of  the  brief  summaries  of  occupations  at 
present  available. 


Suburls  (Provincial), 

The  55  places  treated  as  suburbs  or  other  dependencies  of  larger 
towns  might  easily  have  been  added  to.  Such  places  as  Benwell,  in 
Northumberland,  and  Swinton  (with  Pendlebury),  in  Lancashire, 
might  have  been  held  to  belong  to  Newcastle  and  Manchester 
respectively,  and  Wallsend  might  have  been  struck  out  as.  being 
somewhat  remote  from  Newcastle.  But  these  are  matters  of  little 
consequence  beside  the  fact  that  in  the  main  the  urban  districts  thus 
distinguished  are  really  dependencies.  I  shall  group  them  according 
to  their  situations,  taking  first  the  industrial  districts  connected 
with  certain  northern  towns.  Digitized  by  vjajvj^ic 
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Per  Cent.  Employed. 

Urban  Dirtrict.            Near. 

Engi- 
neer- 
intc. 
Tools. 

Ship, 
build, 
ing. 

Coal 
Min. 
ing. 

Com- 
mer- 
cial 

Clerks. 

Brick. 

Glass, 

&c. 

Sea- 
man, 

ToUl 
Pri- 
mtry. 

65-6 
74-9 
73-3 
475 
77-5 
59-3 
610 
52-6 
52-8 
59-5 
58-8 
561 
58-9 
480 

Total 
Secon- 
dary. 

Willington  Quay  Tjnemouth 

Walker. Newcastle 

Wallsend 

Gbsforth „ 

South  wick Sunderland 

Sandal  Magna Wakefield 

Barenithorpe Dewsburj 

Shiplej Bradford 

Prestwioh Manchester 

Failsworth   „ 

Drojlsden „ 

Audenshaw  „ 

Gorton „ 

Eccles   „ 

20-3 
14-6 
21-8 

3-0 
18-5 

9-3 

4-6 
10-6 

2-2 
10-8 
171 
19-4 
35-5 
12-3 

340 
43-7 
31-9 

28-8 

0-8 
12-7 

9-8 
21-5 
182 
19-6 

9-9 

6-7 
1-8 
6-5 

9-6 

7-2 

7-3 

6-6 



81-4 
23-6 
24-9 
479 
210 
38-3 
36-6 
44-7 
401 
37-3 
380 
40-3 
38-4 
470 

The  principal  industries  not  tabulated  above- were : — 

Per  cent. 


Woollen  and  worsted  manufactures 


....{ 


Cotton  manufactures,  bleaching,  print- 
ing and  djeing,  aud  other  textile 
manufactures    


29-8  in  Ravenstborpe 
17-9  „  Shiplej 
27*7  „  Failsworth 
230  „  Drojlsden      • 
12-6  „  Preitwich 
7*8  ,,  Eccles 
6*8  ,,  Audenshaw 


Hat  making  (not  straw) 11-1  , 

Bailwaj  service  (above  ordinarj)  \        g.g 


Sandal  Magna 
GK)rton 


I  next  take  the  remaining  industrial  places  in  the  north : — 


_•. 

Per  Cent.  Employed. 

Urban  Dutrict.            Near 

Engi- 
neer- 

Textile 

Manu. 

fac- 

tnres. 

9-3 

10  7 

0-5 

21-7 
90 
6-2 

Sea- 
men, 

?)X. 

9-7 
16-7 

12-5 

Com- 

nier- 

cial 

Clerks. 

9-9 
4-3 
4-3 
93 
6-9 
81 

37 



Mili- 
tary. 

470 
6-8 

Rail' 

Ser- 
vice. 

1 

Total     Total 

Pri-    ISecott- 

mary.  |  dary. 

Balbj  with  Hexthorpe         "1 
Donoaster  J 

Fulwood Preston 

Heat  on  Norns Stockport 

C?headleandGatlej        „ 

Hazelgrore  „ 

Watenoo Liverpool 

Litherland „ 

Lower  Bebington            ,, 

Hoole Chester 

•Cleethorpe Grimsbj 

Beeston Nottingham 

West  Bridgford            „ 
Carlton 

20-4 

5-5 
55 
4-4 
5-6 
6-5 
90 
9-4 
4-6 

17-6 
5-5 

18-6 
84-8 

65-5 

74-5 
55-4 
465 
45-8 
44-4 
439 
458 
48-2 
368 
595 
528 
600 

31-9 

207 
37-3 
481 
49-6 
51-1 
52-3 
47-4 
451 
59-3 
37-2 
40-4 
37-3 

•  This  place  is  partlj  a  seaside  resort ;  hence  the  Wgh  ^ratio  of  s«Qpndarj 
population.  '^  '^^°  ^^     ^        o 
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The  figures  under  the  head  of  textile  manufactures  in  Becston 
And  West  Bridgford  represent  lacemakers  only. 

The  principal  industries  not  referred  to  in  the  above  ta])le 
were : — 

Per  cent, 

Bailway  coach  makers,  Ac 124  in  Balby-with-Hexthorpe 

Vehicles  (all  classes)  10*1  „  Beeston 

Hat  making  (not  straw) 11*3  ,,  HazelgroTe 

Coal  mining 6'1  „         „ 

„       .    ,      ,  .  ...  r       7-7  „  Litherland 

ChemiclUs,  skins,  working  in  ....  \       g. ^  ^^  ^^^^  Bebington 

Soap  manufacture    11*5  „  „ 

Fishing ll'l  „  Cleethorpe 

r  10*2  „  Gheadle  and  aatlcj 

Agriculture   <        9*2  „  Hazelgrove 

L      6*7  „  Hoole 


The  remaining  industrial  suburbs  are : 


Urban  Diitrict. 


^'ear 


Erdington Birmingham 

Kingswood Bristol 

Penarth Cardiff 

Gillingham Chatham 

Oosport Portsmouth 

East  Stonehouse....  Plymouth 

Itchen Southampton 

HeaTitree  Exeter 


Per  Cent.  Employed. 


Engi- 
iieer- 

Tools. 


14-4 
40 
4-2 

11-2 
29 
4-7 
8-7 


maker.  ""^^ 


45-6 


I  10-5 
,4-0 

!9-l 


Sea- 
men, 
Biiree, 
Docks. 


20-8 


16-6 


Com- 

mer< 

cinl 

Clerks. 


71 

4-9 


Mill. 
tury. 


33-2 
320 
24-7 

181 


Total 
Pri- 
mary. 


50*9 
656 
50U 
68-6 
55-5 
61-6 
47-9 
46-0 


ToIhI 
Secoij- 
duiv. 


43-2 
32-2 
43-6 
263 
37-5 
410 
46*4 
48*0 


The  other  industries  were: — Coal  mining,  employing  6*3  per 
cent,  in  Kingswood;  the  (extra)  railway  service  employing  5*9  per 
<ient.  in  Penarth;  and  agriculture  employing  10*5  per  cent,  in 
Heavitree,  4*1  in  Kingswood.  There  were  evidently  considerable 
numbers  of  primary  workers  in  Erdington  and  other  urban  districts, 
the  particulars  of  whom  we  do  not  possess,  and  many  of  these, 
perhaps,  were  agriculturists.  The  counties  in  whose  abstracts  of 
small  towns  the  census  tables  do  not  particularise  agriculturists  are 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Stafford,  and  WarwicK. 

There  remain  twenty  of  the  provincial  suburban  districts  which 
I  do  not  reckon  as  industrial,  for  wherever  the  primary  workers 
■exceed  38  per  cent.,  this  is  duo  to  the  presence,  merely  residential, 

•     ,      ,  ,         .        p  Digitized  by  Vj*^*^ VIC 
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Urban  District. 


Near. 


Whitley  and  Monkseaton  "I 

Tynemouth  J 

Levenshulme Manchester 

Withington   „ 

Moss  Side  „ 

Stretford    „ 

Urmston     „ 

Ashton-upon-Mersey  „ 

Sale „ 

Altrincham    „ 

Great  Crosby Liverpool 

G^rston  "„ 

Hoylake „ 

Sutton  Coldfield Birmingham 

Tetlenhall Wolverhampton 

Winton Bournemouth 

Branksome  „ 

Caversham Reading 

Hove Brighton 

Portslade „ 

Chesttirton Cambridge 


Per  Cent.  Employed. 


Com- 
mer- 
cial 
Clerks. 


Sea- 
Engi- 
neer- Bai^e, 
inr.  I  Dock 
Tools.     Ser- 


7-3  ,    9-3       — 


12-7 

10-8 

16-5 

110 

13-6 

7-7 

8-4 

3-3 

71 

31 

5-2 

4-7 

50 

11 

11 

32 

3.6 

1-6 

2-9 


6-3 
2-7 
2-8 
6-8 
3-5 
3-3 
4-6 

15-7 
21 
8-5 
16 
6-9 

11-1 
12 
10 
86 
1-4 
27 
27 


I    

'    2-6 
143 

!  z 

6-2 
I    4*5 


I 


Rail- 

Ser- 
Tice. 


50 


3-8 


Agri- 
cal- 
turc. 


Total 
Pri- 
mary. 


38    41-4 

—  I  46-8 

—  149  2 
!47-7 
!46-5 

—  1491 
12-4  '  44-4 
101    41-2 


I  ■ 


4-6 


70 


8-3 
5-8 
7-6 
36 
101 
8-3 


30-3 
38-6 
42-9 
80-7 
394 
401 
203 
29-7 
38-8 
23-8 
29-8 
26-6 


Total 
Secon- 
darj-. 


631 

47-8 

42-7 

45-8 

48-1 

43-8 

47-4 

510 

63-6 

54-2 

51-8 

160-4 

58-8 

1510 

174-5 

,60-7 

54-2 

690 

65-3 

66-8 


The  blanks  in  the  above  table  under  "agriculture"  are  due  to 
the  absence  of  information.  The  industries  not  mentioned  in  it 
which  attained  importance  were : — 


Printing,  paper,  &c.  < 
Textile  manufactures 

Per  cent. 

56  in  Chesterton 
4-5  „  Stretford 
4-3  „  Moss  Side 
7*1  „  Levenshulme 

Brick,  glass,  &c 
Biscuit  baking 
Gas  works  

Per  cent. 

5*7  in  Branksome 
6*5  „  Caversham 
9-8  „  Portslade 

Subinbs  {Metropolitan). 

This  list  includes  some  places  which  are  rather  remote,  though 
easily  accessible,  such  as  Woking.  The  industrial  element  is  not 
widely  distributed,  and  is  mainly  restricted  to  eight  iu:ban  districts, 
as  under : —  ^  , 
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Chortsey 

Erith  

Enfield    

Dartford 

Waltham  Holjcross 

Staines    

Barking  Town   

Woking  


Per  Cent.  Employed. 


Agri-  ^ 

cul-     Deenng, 
ture.      Tools. 


Gun-      Floor 
powder.  |  Cloth. 


19-2 

2  2  ' 
101  , 

2-8  , 
15-5  , 

31 

3-8  I 
11-1 


30-6 
18-9 
130 

4-1 


26-0* 


I  13-5 


Gai 
Works. 


13-4 


Mili- 
tary. 


14o 


Com- 

Total 
Primary. 

Total 

mercial 
Clerk.. 

Secou- 
darj-. 

1-9 

31-9 

62-7 

25 

573 

861 

3-4 

43-3 

51-6 

2-8 

41-7 

51-3 

2-4 

64-6 

30-7 

3-4 

31-9 

61-4 

2-5 

421 

525 

1-. 

321 

634 

With  other  chemical  products,  &c. 


The  remaining  industries  which  attained  some  importance  in 
these  districts  were : — 

Per  cent. 

Electric  apparatus  manufactures   i  „  «  ^'^  -^ny  j 

L2'2  „  Enfield 

Paper  manufactures 4*1  „  Dartford 

Chemicals,  oil,  &c 4*1  „         „ 

Manufacturing  chemists 4*0  „  Barking  Town 

Indiarubber,  guttapcroba  workers 4*9  „  „ 

Gunsmith  7*5  „  Waltham  Holj  Cross 

Amongst  the  engineering  class  at  Enfield  were  1,467  gunsmiths, 
equal  to  1x7  per  cent. ;  this  class,  as  shown,  often  includes  workers 
in  types,  dies,  arms,  and  miscellaneous  metal  workers. 

There  remain  44  metropolitan  districts,  as  follows : — 


I 

,  Commercial 
Clerks. 

Wanstead 163 

Ilford ;  140 

Woodford 11"4 

Wood  Green 102 

Penge    9"9 

Beckenham 9-3 

Finchlev  ®*5 

Wimbledon  8'0 

Southgate 7-5 

The  Maidens    7-4 

Barnes  7*1 

Sutton  6-9 

Friem  Bamet ,  6'5 

Wealdstone  6*5 

Ealing    6-2 

Richmond |  6*0 

Chiswick '  B-9 


Per  Cent.  Employed. 


Total 
Secondarv. 


460 
49-6 
51-6 
62-3 
61-8 
52-5 
57-6 
66-7 
56-2 
55-6 
63-3 
66-8 
62-0 
1 

65-2 
69-7 
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Percent.] 

employed. 

' 

Commercial 
Clerks. 

Agricnlture. 

ToUl 
Primary. 

ToUl 
Seeondary. 

East-Barnet 

5-8 
5-8 
5-6 
5-5 
54 
5-2 
5-2 
4-9 
45 
4-5 
43 
41 
41 
3-9 
3-6 
3-5 
3-5 
3-5 
35 
3-4 
33 
3-3 
3-2 
2-9 
2-8 
2-7 
!         23 

5-5 

12-3 

22 

65 

10-7 
CO 
5-7 
7-5 

14-3 
3-2 
4-7 
6-7 
6-3 
6-4 
9-9 

151 
6-2 
7-6 
60 

11-7 

111 
5-4 
6-7 
4-8 

11-4 
4-9 
6-4 

33-6 
32-7 
32-5 
26-9 
40-7 
341 
28-5 
28-2 
401 
20-4 
37-3 
33-6 
28-5 
32-8 
38-4 
44-7 
27-7 
2^-5 
27-5 
35-5 
40-8 
300 
322 
12C 
360 
336 
19-4 

58-4 

Oarshalton            

61-8 

Acton 

60-9 

Teddlngtoii  

65-3 

Romford 

Twickenham 

Harrow-on-tbe-Hill 

63-7 
681 
63-1 

Surbiton    

650 

Bexlej  

52-3 

KiDgston-on-Thames  

741 

Brentford 

Hendon 

55-4 
59-3 

Bromley    

629 

Barnet  

Chislehurst  

58-9 
51-7 

Hampton  

46-5 

Weybridge    

65-0 

MoleseT.  £a8t  and  West       .     . 

690 

Edmonton 

Walton-on-Thames 

66-9 
57-5 

Esher    .... 

51-5 

Uxbridge  

^erenoaks 

63-2 
57-9 

Hanwell    

80-8 

JTeftton  and  TslewoHb 

57*9 

Soutlmll   

Epsom  

69-4 
740 

I  have  arranged  these  districts  in  the  order  of  their  proportions 
of  commercial  clerks:  but  the  degree  of  wealth  is  rather  to  l>e 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  secondary  workers. 

The  occupations  of  a  primary  character  which  appear  to  have 
attained  some  importance,  although  not  referred  to  in  the  table, 
are : — 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

'' 

90  in  Hendon 

4-6  in  Wood  Green 

Bail  way  eer- 

7-3  „  Southall 
68  „  Acton 

Printing,^ 
paper,  Ac' 

4-4  „  Penge 

4-2  „  Wimbledon 

Tice     (ex-  -{ 

6-8  „  Eomford 

41  „  Kingston  -  on  - 

cess)  

6-5  „  Brentford 

Thames 

5-0  „  Wood  Green 

Laundry] 

L 

3-7  „  Twickenham 

workers  > 

5*5  „  Acton 

Bargemen,  &c. 

5-5  „  Brentford 

(excess)..,.^ 

f 

9-5  ,.  Chiswick 

^           *       /■ 

10-3  „  Hestonandlsle- 

Engineering,^ 

7*6  „  Edmonton 

worth(Houns- 

tools,  &c. 

6-9  „  Bexley 

Military    ....  • 

low  barracks) 

4-9  „  Uxbridge 

3  9  „  Kingston  -  on  - 

Printing,^ 
paper,  &c.' 

6-9  „  Wealdstone 

Thames  (Nor- 

5*2  „  Edmonton 

I 

bitonbarracks) 

49  „  Beckenham 

Brewers 

48  „  Romford 
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These  figures  still  leave  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
estimated  total  of  primary  workers  and  the  numbers  particularised, 
and  I  shall  therefore  show  the  ratios  of  the  principal  classes  of  primary 
workers  included  amongst  **  others  "  in  the  metropolitan  coimties. 
.The  figures  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  smaller  urban  districts  in  each 
county,  including  those  excluded  from  tabulation. 


Arcrages  per  Cent,  of  WorkiiiK  Males. 

Middlesex. 

Surrey. 

Kent. 

Essex. 

MerobatiU,    money    dealers/  agcuts,  1 

insurance  and  banking  service  j 

Electrical  apparatus  meters 

4-4- 

07 
0-8 
07 
0-6 
07 

4-6 

0-6 
07 
0-5 
08 
6-6 

2-2 

0-5 
08 
1-3 
2-5 
0-9 

37 
0*4 

•  Innkeeper,  food  worker,  &c 

0*6 

Sailor,  dock,  harbour,  canal  service 

t  Army  and  navy 

Indefinite  (engine  drivers,  &c.) 

1-2 
17 
0'8 

*  Excess  beyond  estimated  local  requirement. 

t  These  are  the  numbers  enumerated  in  excess  of  those  actually  resident  in 
camps,  barracks,  &c.,  all  of  whom  I  have  tabulated  under  their  districts. 


It  will  be  obvious  that  these  elements  must  be  very  unequally 
distributed. 

Mixed  Toicns. 

Nearly  all  the  places  tabulated  under  this  title  are  old  towns, 
with  a  strong  infusion  of  the  ordinary  trading  elements  in  them, 
THis  leads  naturally  to  comparatively  high  ratios  of  the  secondary 
classes,  although,  as  shown  by  Table  III,  these  classes  do  not  reach 
the  level  of  the  ordinary  trading  towns,  but  compare  with  them  in 
the  proportion  of  about  83  to  100.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
which  perhaps  I  might  better  have  placed  with  ordinary  industrial 
towns,  are  as  follows : — 

Per  cent. 

Arnold  (Notts) Showing  60*3  primary  workers 

Horsforth  (West  Riding)  „         527  „ 

Wigston  Magna  (Leicester)    ....  ,,         61 '4  „ 

Buncom  (Cheshire)    „         538  „ 

Panteg  (Monmouth)    „         76*2  „ 

In  each  case  the  leading  industry  is  nearly  matched  by  some 
others.® 


*  With  perhaps  the  above  exceptions,  the  towns  are  so  well  known  that 
I  think  it  unnecessary  to  add  the  name  of  the  county.        °  ^i '^^^  ^^  vj vj vjg ic 
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We  will  first  take  seventeen  places  where  coal  mining,  agricul- 
ture, &c.,  reach  a  certain  importance : — 


Per  Cent.  Emplojed. 


Coal 
Mining. 


Agri-    I 
culiare. 


Pottery. 


Durham 

Bishop  Auckland  .... 

Morpeth 

Tamworth  

Shepton  Mallet 

Maldon   

WilmBlow(Oheshire) 

Dunstable  

Tiverton 

East  Dereham    

Andover 

Wisbech 

Warminster   

Newcastle  -under  -  \ 

Lyme   j 

Barton-on-Humber 

Faversham 

Bridgwater 


12-4  — 
17-6  — 
131  71 
11-5  I  — 
6-2 

100 

13-5 
9-3 

17-6 

140 

16-7 

17-2 

160 

91    !     —     I    98 


Brick.      ^°P- 
Tile,&c.    ^^^,g^ 


Seamen,  m-x_,  Total 
Barite,  'pjf^.  *  Secon- 
Docks:   ^"°»«^.^     dan-. 


18-6         — 


5-7 

16-2 

9-7 

109 


61  I    - 

6-7  — 

9-7  — 

3-9  '     — 


9-8 
1-8 
67 
39 
70 
4-8 
2-6 
6-8. 

55 


7-8 


41-8 
41-7 
40-2 
39*4 
42-2 
44-8 
40-7 
40-7 
38-6 
86*9 
360 
31-6 
31-3 

50-8 

—  .  511 
70  40-4 
4-4    I  38-9 


52-4 
53-6 
557 
54-9 
52-5 
49-3 
51-3 
54-9 
56-8 
581 
56-8 
63-2 
622 

44-3 

43-2 
540 
560 


The  chief  primary  industries  not  mentioned  in  the  table  were  as 
under : — 


Stone  quarrier 

Iron    manu-  "1 

factures....  J 

Straw  hat .... 


Per  cent. 

90  in  Shepton  Mallet 

7*1  „  Newcastle- 

undcr-Lyne 
8*0  ,,  Dunstable 


Paper,  printing 

Textile  manu-\ 

factures  ....J 

Brewer    ■< 


Per  cent, 

6'4  in  Dunstable 
80  „  Tiverton 
7-0  „  Wilmelow 
7-8  „  Shepton  Mallet 
5*2  ,,  East  Dereliam 


The  next  seventeen  places   were    engaged    in    iron    making 
and  engineering : — 
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Neath 

Bedcar  (N.  Kiding) 

Stourbridge    

Belper 

Wakefield  

Doncaster  

Bochetter    

Loaghborough  

Bromagrore    

Ashford  (Kent) 

Newark   

Bedford 

Banbury 

Stamford     

Derires 

Chippenham  

Basingstoke    


Per  Cent.  Employed. 


Iron. 
Steel, 

Enyi. 

Coal 

factarei.|  T'*^^'- 

Miniog. 

14-3    1     81 

10-1 

140        6-3 

— 

—     1  16-2 

— 

—       19-3 

11-5 



12-4 

10-5 

— 

17-4 

— 



11-9 





180 

— 

— 

16-7 

— 

—       13-7 

— 

—       122 

— 

—       13-8 

— 

—     j  14-6 

— 

—       10-9 

— 

— 

10-3 

•  — 

— 

12-4 

— 

— 

90 

— 

Clerk.     ^»« 


—  4-9    .     —  — 

I     51 


12-4 
6-6 


6-9 


73 


A«ri- 

Total 

culture. 

Primary. 



46-9 

— 

44-3 

— 

51-8 

— 

51-8 

— 

50-5 

— 

49-4 

— 

470 

— 

46-9 

7-8 

41-4 

— 

40-8 

— 

39-8 

— 

345 

5-6 

341 

6-4 

340 

5-8 

82-6 

— 

31-9 

4-9 

260 

Total 
Secou- 
dary. 


47-7 
48-6 
42-7 
44-5 
46*3 
47-8 
471 
491 
546 
54-8 
55-5 
60-4 
69-6 
60-7 
59-6 
62-5 
68-4 


The    primary    industries    other    than    those    named    above 
included : — 


Textile  manu-  / 
facturea    ...,\ 

Hosiery    

Boot  manu- 1 
facturea    ....  / 

Brick  making... 

Plaster,  cement 


Per  cent. 
7'1  in  Belper 
5-4  „  Wakefield 

lO*!  „  Loughborough 

6' 5  „  Bromsgrore 

7*7  „  Stourbridge 
8*4  ,,  Bochester 


Skins,  leather    .... 

Malting,  brewing 

Railway  ooach,  I 
waggon  build-  > 
ing  J 

Carriage,  coach  I 
building J 


Per  cent. 

6*7  in  Stourbridge 

7*3  „  Newark 

8-0  „  Ashford 
6*2  „  Bromsgrove 

7*1  „  Donoaster 


Next  come  eleven  places  concerned  in  textile  manufactures  and 
dress,  viz. : —  


Per  Cent.  Employed 

Cotton 
Mann- 
faeturea. 

Woollen 
Manu- 
factures. 

Hodery. 

Glove 
Tailor.     Manu- 
factures. 

Boot 
Manu- 
factures. 

Total 
Pri- 
mary. 

ToUl 
Secon- 
dary. 

Skipton  

180 

140 
120 

5-2 

18-1 
9-3 

8-9 

16-9 

9-2 

1    1    1    l§    1      1    1    1      1      > 

o 

18-4 
10-5 

gitizeH  by 

49-2 

50-7 

39-5 
60-3 
370 

52-7 

39  0 
61-4 
36-9 
46-8 
390 

47-7 

Heckmondwike 

(W.Riding)   .. 
Trowbridge  

^ 

47-5 
54-6 

Arnold 

36-9 

Bridmorth        

56-9 

Horsforth 

(W.Riding)   .. 
YeoTil 

..} 

43-4 
56-7 

Wigston  Magna 

Nantwich    

363 
563 

Falmouth   

48-4 

Stroud 

550 
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Carpet,  rug 
manufac- 
tures     

"Other  textile 
manufac- 
tures'*  

Coal  mining    •< 


Agriculture....^ 


Percent. 

10'5  in  Bridgnortli 
7*6  ,,  Heckmond- 
wike 

8-7  „  Horsforth 

17-9  „  Arnold 
8'1  „  Heckmond- 

vike 
9-8  „  Arnold 
8*5  ,1  Bridgnorth 
4-9  „  WigBton 

Magna 


indl  ! 
nu-  > 


,  Per  cent. 


Iron        and  *] 
steel  manu- 
factures 

Shipbuilding... 

Engineering, 
tools,  &c. 


Bailwajr  ser- 
Tice    


4*9  in  Horsforth 


6*4 
8-8 
81 
71 
5-7 

16-4 

10-7 


Falmouth 

Horsforth 

Trowbridge 

Falmouth 

Heckmond' 

wike 
Wigston 

Magna 
Skipton 


Then  thirteen    places  were  engaged  in   miscellaneous  manu- 
factures, viz. : — 


Per  Cent.  Employed. 

Floor 
Cloth. 

Elec- 
tric 
Appli- 
ances. 

Engi- 

Print- 
ing. 

Paper. 

Lea- 
ther. 

Agri- 
cul- 
ture. 

To(al 
Pri- 
mary. 

ToUl 
Secoii. 
dary. 

Lancaster 

91 

11-7 

—  7-0 

—  10-4 
16-2    111 

—  121 

HI 

12-9       — 
11-1       — 

—  12-8 

—  10-5 

61 

6-7 
60 

7-6 

100 

5-6 

4-2 

89-9 
441 
43-8 
44-6 
40-2 
39-0 

56-0 

Chelmsford  

Northwich    

Beccles 

50-7 
50-6 
51-2 

Aylesbury 

Frome 

—  —    llOl 

—  8-2  •  10-4 

54-5 
56-4 

Rickmansworth 
Hemel  Hempsted 

Sudbury 

Beyerley   

Godalming    

Ware 

—  6-2 

—  4-4 

—  4-4 

— 

39-8   53  9 
88  1   57-4 
40-8   54-5 
39-2  1  55-9 
28  0 '  661 
890   64*9 

Whitby 

38-9   56-2 

The  industries  not  referred    to  a]x)ve  which  attained   some 
importance  were : — 


Malting 

Mat  making .... 
Silk  manufacture 
Shipbuilding 
Seaman,  &o 


Per  cent. 

15-3  in  Ware 
9-8  „  Sudbury 
5*5  ),  n 

10-4  „  Whitby 
7*8  „        ,, 


Jet  worker  

Brewing 

Carriage,  &c.,  building 
Chemical,  oil  workers 
Railway  service 


Per  cent. 

5-4  in  Whitby 

6-5  „  Aylesbury 

4*4  „  Lancaster 

4-2  „ 

5*5  „  Aylesbnry 


Lastly,   commercial  and  railway 
numbered  seventeen,  as  below : — 


towns,   and  military  places 

Digitized  by  Vj^^VJV  IC 
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Runcorn , 

Sling's  Lynn 
Teignmouth 

Pantefi: 

East  Retford 

Selby  

Carlisle    

Bangor    

Rugby 

Abergavenny 
Shrewsbury 
Dartmouth ... 

Ohitham 

Bodmin  

Hythe 

Chichester  .... 
Dorchester .... 


Per  Cent.  Employed. 


Seamsn, 
Biirge, 
Dock 

>crvice. 


161 
10-5 
11-8 


4-8 


9-5 


Ship- 
building. 


5-5 

6-8 


Railvny 
Service. 


6-3 

21*6 
12-8 
10-8 
12-7 

9-3 
17-5 
160 

9-7 


neeniifr, 
Tuois. 


6-9 
68 

120 

100 

61 

9-4 

11-3 
6-6 
63 
78 
90 


60 


AjetI- 
cuiiure. 


71 
7-4 

6-6 
6-7 


70 
66 


^"''•'7-W, 


170 
17-2 
127 
17-4 
18-4 
9-8 


68-8 
460 
38-6 
76-3 
483 
41-3 
43-9 
431 
39-8 
39-2 
32-9 
62-8 
60-9 
38-8 
36-9 
di'6 
32-8 


Total 
Secon- 
dary. 


40-4 
49-8 
60-4 
22-0 
46-2 
61-6 
60-6 
61-4 
56-3 
66*2 
610 
42-3 
420 
64-3 
65-3 
60-6 
601 


The  other  prominent  industries  were — 


Alkali  manufactures 
Coal  mining   


Per  cent. 

12*8  in  Runcorn 
15-6  „  Panteg 


Iron  manufactures 
Slate  quarrier  


Per  cent. 

18-7  in  Panteg 
Bangor 


6-1 


Principal  Towns, 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  if  I  name  here  the  places  which  in 
1901  ranked  amongst  the  smaller  towns,  although  they  were  of 
:some  considerable  fame,  and  each  had  in  1901  at  least  30,000 
inhabitants.  I  exclude  new  places  such  as  Swindon,  Crewe, 
Eastbourne,  &c. 


Cheltenham    

Carlisle    

Darlington 

Ashton-under-l 

Lyne    J 

Dover 

Keighley     


1901 

Popula- 

Uon. 


49,439 
45,4S0 
44,611 

48,8D0 

41,794 
41,564 


Wakefield 

Barnsley   

Lancaster 

Leigh 

Cambridge  .. 
Colchester  .. 
Scarborough.. 


1901 

Piipu'a- 

tiuu. 


41,413 
41,086 
40,32.1 
40,0  )1 
38,379 
38  373 
38,161 


Luton 

Bedford 

Macclesfield 

Maidstone 

Tunbridge  Wells 
Peterborough  ... 
Folkestone 


1^01 
Popula- 


36,404 
36,144 
34,624 
33,516 
33,373 
30,872 
30,650 


Then  there  are  the  three  towns  of  Chatham,   Rochester,  and 
Oillincham,  practically  one  place,  with  110,177  inhabitants,  and  the 
VollXVir.     PAETI.  Di,tize..vv^^^g.c 
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five  pottery  towns,  with  a  collective  population  of  147,273,  which 
really  ought  to  be  added  to  Hanley,  making  a  grand  total  of 
208,872. 

If  we  blend  the  three  Kentish  towns  we  find  a  total  of  39,631 
working  males,  of  whom — 

67*5  per  cent,  primary    |    36-6  per  cent,  secondarj    |    5*9  per  cent,  indefinite 

ranking,  therefore,  as  much  more  industrial  than  Portsmouth  or 
Plymouth.     The  principal  primary  occupations  being — 

Per  cent,  j  Per  cent.  I  Per  cent. 

Military  ....     20*3     |  Engineering,  tools,  &c.     10*6     |  Shipbuilding....    7*5 

the  cement  makers  and  sailors  ranking  very  low  in  comparison. 

The   six    pottery  towns  in    the  aggregate    contained    66,017 
working  males,  of  whom — 


Per  eent. 

64*2  primary  "work'i^rs 


I  Percent. 
331  secondary  workers 


Per  cent. 
2*7  indefinite  workers 


thus  varying  the  Hanley  average  very  little. 

The  principal  primary  industries  in  them  were — 


Per  cent. 
Earthenware  manufacture...    33'5 

Goal  mining    18*3 

Engineering,  tools,  &e 5'2 


Per  cent. 

Iron  manufacture    2*3 

Brick,  glass,  &c 2*2 

Commercial  clerks  2"1 


Of  the  new  places  which  have  attained  some  importance,  the 
chief  industrial  ones  are  (taking  3,000  men  engaged  in  one  industry 
as  the  standard) — 

Coal  Miners. 


9,861  Aberdare 

8,775  Pottery  towns  (six) 

8,280  Mountain  Ash 

5,836  Abertillery 

6,801  Pontypridd 

5,778  Ojmore  and  Garw 

6,271  Leigh 

4.975  Hindley 

4,449  Ashton-in-Makerfield 

4,386  Cannock 

4,269  Bedlingtonshire 

4,039  Maesteg 

3,873  Pemberton 

8,804  Abersychan 


3,787  Ashington 

3,684  EbbwVale 

3,640  Tredegar 

3,627  Brandon  and  Byshottles 

3,602  Stanley  (Durham) 

3,537  Ilkeston 

3,535  Bamsley 

3,463  Nantyglo  and  Blaina 

3,433  Iiice-in-Makerfield 

3,245  Brownhills 

3,081  Hunknall  Torkard 

3,065  Worabwell 

3,040  Featherstone 

3,008  Swinton  and  Pendlebury 


6,608    Nelson 
4,698    Darwen 
8,743    Colne 


Cotton  Manufacture. 

3,299     Todmorden 

3,286    Ashton-under-liyne 


d,::ob    Asbton-under-iiyne        , 
3,105    OhaddertonJbyVjOOgle 
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4,612  Swindon 

4,670  Crewe 

4,270  Keighley 

4.217  Chatham,  Eochester,  &o. 

3,740  Willenhall 


Engineering,  lools,  dc. 


3,650  Darlington 

3,595  Accrington 

3,545  Eowley  Begin 

3,095  Wednesbury 

3,034  Gorton 


10,778  Alderahot 

8,049  Chatham,  Bochester,  kc, 

4,863  Portland 

8,984  Farnborough 


MilitoAnj. 

3,570  Sheerneas 

3,255  Cheriton 

3,2  22  Colcliester 

3,117  Gosport 


The  rest  are  single  instances,  thus  : — 

Earthenware  manufacture    22,101  in  the  six  pottery  towns 

Boot  making  (excesa) 4,222  „  Kettering 

Alkali  and  Boap  manufactures  3,228  „  Widnes 

Shipbuilding   3,493  „  Jarrow 

Males  Returned  a^  Unemployed, 
Some  fallacious  inferences  having  been  drawn  from  the  numbers 
of  male  inhabitants  returned  as  "  without  specified  occupations 
"  or  unoccupied,"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  these 
persons,  though  often  possessed  of  means,  are  sometimes  simply 
lunatics,  imbeciles,  or  paupers.  Calculating  the  ratio  of  such 
unoccupied  persons  to  the  number  of  working  males,  I  find  the 
highest  proportions  in  the  undermentioned  urban  districts : — 


Urbnn  Diitrict. 


Friem  Bamet  (Colney  Hatch) 

Pre«twich  (Lancaster)  

Southall  (Hanwell)  

Fareham 

Bodmin  

Caterham    


Broadstairs     

Grays  Thurrock.. 
Margate  


Fulwood  (Lancaster) 

Sherborne   

Great  Berkhamsted  .. 
MalTem 


Unoccupied 

Mnles. 

Num- 

Per 

ber. 

Cent. 

1,491 

588 

1,708 

532 

1,632 

523 

1,059 

614 

689 

510 

1,414 

501 

706 

48-9 

1,813 

44-5 

2,367 

43-4 

676 

420 

614 

41-6 

562 

41-6 

1,606 

41-3 

Notes. 


Lunatic  asylum 
mates 


89r 
1,170 
943 
525 
365 

Imbecile  asylum  :  inmates  885 
Convalescent   homes :  "J 

inmates / 

Training   and    indus-l 

trial  ships  :  inmates  J 

Sanatorium  and  indus- 1 

trial  school :  inmates  J 


112 


953 

217 


►  Workhouse:   inmates-^ 


6S 
L        33 

Lunatic  asylum :  inmates  524 


The  excess  in  Broadstairs,  Margate,  Sherborne,  and  Great 
Berkhamsted  is  not  thus  accounted  for,  but  in  the  other  nine 
instances  I  think  it  is  really  due  to  the  cause  suggested,      ^^^"^y^ 
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Postscript 
(added  to  meet  the  suggestions  made  in  the  discussion). 

In  estimating  the  normal  proportions  of  men  engaged  in  certain 
"  secondary  "  occupations,  the  excess  above  which  should  be  referred 
to  the  account  of  the  "  primary  "  occupations,  I  have  had  regard  in 
some  measure  to  averages,  but  have  always  gone  above  them.  For 
example,  I  have  fixed  the  full  ratio  of  railway  employes  in  small 
towns  required  for  local  service  at  26  per  cent.,  being  above  the 
average  22  per  cent,  in  65  large  towns.  As  respects  tailors  and 
bootmakers,  each  of  which  trades  employ  in  large  towns  about 
I  per  cent,  of  working  males,  I  have  generally  deducted  for  local 
service  1*34  per  cent,  for  tailors  and  I'lG  per  cent,  for  bootmakers. 
Where  the  secondary  classes  generally  are  very  numerous,  I  should 
not  treat  2  per  cent,  of  either  tailors  or  bootmakers  as  implying  the 
existence  of  a  primary  industry.  Any  number  of  blacksmiths  in 
excess  of  i  "3  per  cent.  I  treat  as  being  subsidiary  to  some  primary 
industry,  such  as  mining.  These  illustrations  may  suffice  to  show 
how  I  arrive  at  the  numbers  to  be  transferred. 

Table  II  is  intended  to  measure  the  degree  of  constancy  in  the 
proportions  of  certain  divisions  of  the  secondary  classes  in  places  of 
diverse  characters.  Treating  the  six  columns  of  figures  in  that 
table  as  representing  so  many  degrees  of  intensity,  we  may 
summarise  its  results  as  follows  : — 


Degree 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

300  industrial  places — 

Building 

55 
19 
42 
11 

253 
190 
242 

87 

43 
36 
80 
23 

16 
61 
23 
69 

63 
44 

r>i 

64 

13 
25 
12 
78 

43 
65 
80 
93 

6 

5 

7 

42 

42 
45 
62 
85 

5 

3 

11 

49 

Conveyance  

91 

Food 

25 

Dress 

jt90  other  places — 

Building  

Conveyance  

24 

2 

4 

Food          

3 

Press 

3 

Bare  inspection  of  these  figures  will  show  that  the  first  two 
degrees  comprehend  a  majority  of  the  290  ordinary  and  residential 
places  (with  suburbs  and  "mixed"  towns),  whilst  they  include  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  300  industrial  places.  It  is 
also  seen  that  the  290  towns  include  many  where  the  "  dressg^iub- 
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division  does  not  rise  above  the  third  degree,  the  industrial  place.s 
ranging  still  lower. 

Taking  the   "dress"  subdivision  only,  in  greater  detail,   we 
have  : — 


Degree 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4.     !     5. 

6. 

105  oosl  mining  niaces   

1 

10 
40 

3 
20 
2:< 

8 
66 

6 
44 

23 
70 

35 

51 
34 

10 

1^ 

*95  other  industrial  places    

5- 

69  ordinarj  trading  towns  

107  suburban  places   

6     '       ^ 

3 

The  conclusions  I  derive  from  the  above  figures  are  roughly 
these : — 

(a.)  That  where  none  of  these  four  subdivisions  of  the  secondary 
classes  exceed  the  third  degree,  the  place  is  certainly  industrial,  and 
not  a  great  seat  of  retail  supply. 

{b.)  That  where  all  except  the  "dress"  subdivision  reach  or 
exceed  the  second  degree,  the  place  must  be  either  trading, 
residential,  or  suburban. 

(c.)  That  where  the  "  dress  "  subdivision  ranks  low  relatively  to 
the  other  three  subdivisions,  the  latter  reaching  the  first  or  second 
degree,  then  the  place  is  almost  certainly  suburban. 

(rf.)  That  in  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  places  hardly  any 
subdivision  rises  above  the  fourth  degree. 

(e.)  That  where  one,  and  only  one,  of  the  subdivisions  shows  a 
ratio  much  beyond  the  minimum  of  the  first  degree,  there  is 
something  unusual  about  the  place  which  merits  our  consideration, 
but  where  all  alike  are  on  a  high  level,  we  need  only  conclude  that 
the  place  is  a  remarkable  seat  of  trade  or  of  luxury. 

Table  III  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
but  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  fourteen  lines  in  it  relate  to 
single  towns,  and  the  effect  of  average  in  moderating  any 
eccentricities  in  the  figures  is  only  experienced  where  the  number 
of  places  is  not  less  than  20. 
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APPENDIX. 


Tabls  I  (a). — Total  Males  Emplot/ed  in  Primary  hidtisiries  in  the  smaller 
Urban  Districts  in  38  Counties  in  1901. 


Commercial. 

Merchants,  agents,  &c 

Clerks   ; 

Money  dealers,  insurance  1 

agents,  &c J 

Ship,  boat  building,  &c 

Sailors,   &c.,  on  seas  and  1 

rivers    j 

In  docks,  harbours 

^Bailway  officials,  &c 

•Coal  heaver,  labourer  

•Inn,  hotel  keepers,  bar-  ] 

man,  cellarman,  Slc / 

•Coffee     house,     lodging  I 

house  keeper    j 

Others  


Metals,  Tools,  ^c. 
Iron,  steel  matiufactures    .... 
Engineers  — ironf o  undcrs  . . . . 

„         •blacksmiths 

„  erectors,  littei-d 

„  others  

Tools 

Tjpes,  arms,.mucellaneous  ) 

metal  trades I 

•Watchmaker,  goldsmit  h   *] 
•Instruments,  fishing  I 

tackle,  &c ( 

Electrical  apparatus    J 

Textile  Manufactures, 

Dress,  6^'c. 

Cotton,  flax  manufacture  .... 

Woollen,   >Tor£ted   manu- 1 

facture J 

Silk  manufacture 

Hemp,  Lc,  manufacture    .... 
Mixed       or      unspecified  1 

materials  j 

Bleaching,   printing,   dje-  1 

ing.  &c J 

Textiles,  not  disiinguished.... 

•Boot,  shoe  maker  

•Tailor 

•Hatter,  glover,  and  other« 
•Straw   hat,  bonnet,  plait! 

manufactures   J 

•Laundry  service 


36,801 
73,308 

28,703 

28,866 

36,217 

12,286 

40,886 

760 

4,268 

1,483 
167 


^63.745 


37,70fi 
35,415 

4.330 
49,146 
64.694 

5,072 

48,891 

18,033 
163,287 


107,165 

44,681 

6,498 
3,44:2 

15,268 

25,383 

825 

21,373 

1,123 

6,731 

3,329 

5C8 


236,386 


Other  Manufactures,  and 

Industries, 

Brick,   tile,   cement,   glass, ' 

earthenware,  china    

Oil,  grease,  &c 

•Skins,  leather,  saddlery 

Paper  maker,  stainer    , 

,,     box,  bag,  &c.,  maker .. 

Printer,  lithographer    

Bookbinder 

•Others  connected  with  paper 

•Musical  instruments  

•Caniage,  railway  carriage,  "| 

&c.,  builder > 

•Cycle,  motor  manufacture  J 

•Cabinet  maker,  &c 

•Sawyer,  &c 

Explosives,  matches 

Manufacturing  chemist,  Slc. 
Brewer,  distiller,  maltster    ... 
•Worker  in  hair,  feathers    ... 
•Ginger     beer,     chocolate,  1 

and  other  food  makers....  J 

*Floorcloth  manufacture , 

•Gas  works  service    , 


Mining . 
Coal  and  other  miners  . 


Agriculture,  Fishing, 

Gardeners,  &c 

Others  in  agricultural  class . 

•Grooms,  trainers 

Fishing    


Defence, 

Army  

Navy  and  marines... 


Other  Primary  Occupations, 

•Factory  labourer 

Engine  driver,  &c.,  not  defined 


59,161 

6,766 

8,9i»6 

5,517 

1,161 

22.978 

1,486 

468 

90 

11,569 

2,752 

1,322 

1,682 

12,757 

12.049 

270 

5,951 

1,706 
1.028 


157.687 


382,529 


42,444 

98,138 

1056 

11,805 


i5i»943 


55,332 

24,514 


79,846 


1,547 
38,067 


39,604 


Total   1,576,027 

Or  52*1  per  cent,  on  a  total  of  3,027,525 
workers,  of  whom  3,68 1 ,58 1  were  in- 
habitants of  590  specified  towns. 


•  All  occupations  thus  marked  are  such  as  only  occasionally  rise  to 
importance,  and  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  allocate  to  the  primary  daasea 
no  more  than  the  special  excess  in  particular  places  marking  the  existence  of 
productive  industries  for  markets  other  than  lo<-al. 
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Table  I  (6). — Toted  Males  Employed  in  Secondary  Industries  in  the 
Smaller  Urban  Districts,  in  38  Counties^  in  1901 ;  with  Ratios  per 
100  WorkiTig  Males,  and  Similar  Ratios  for  Larger  Towns  for  Purposes 
of  Comparison, 


*ConTejance  on  railways . 

•  „  roads  

^Messengers,  porters,  &c.. 

Building  trades 

•Food,  workers  in 

„      dealers  in  


•Inn,  hotel  keeper,   cellar-! 

— ,&c ; 


•Coffee,  eating  hou«e,  lodg-  1 

ing  house  keepers,  &c j 

•Tobacconist,  &c 

•TaUor 

•Boot,  shoe  maker    

•Others  working  in  dress 

Dealers  in  dress,  drapers,  &c. 
•Carriage  builders,  saddlers,  1 

&c-    J 

Chemist,  oil  dealer    

•UpboUterer,  cabinet  maker,  1 

Ac i 

•Workers,        dealers        inl 

precious  metals,  &c j 

•Workers,  dealers  in  woodl 

and  bark,  and  dealers  in  \ 

fnmiture J 

•Blacksmiths 

•Sundry  dealers.  Ac 

Bead  labourers  and  others  .... 
•Gas,  water,   electric    and! 

sanitary  services    J 

Domestics,  indoor 

„  outdoor    

•Lanndrymen    and    others  | 

engaged  in  domestic  ser-  > 

▼ices J 

Law,  medicine,  divinity    

Education,  literature,  art 

€k>yernment   

Indefinite  secondary 

pations    


Males 
Employed. 


■} 


Total 


74,914 
106,903 

55,401 
301,757 

28,689 
139,539 

81,575 

7,313 

2,918 
28,673 
31,717 
12,132 
42,528 

27,332 

10,328 

22,553 

9,316 

26,868 

37,334 
36,017 
27,491 

19,926 

13,341 
46,331 

13,999 

43,353 
52,516 
45,370 

21,009 


1,316,042 


Per  100 
Working 
Males. 


25 
3-5 

1-8 

10-0 

0-9 

4*6 

10 

0-2 

01 
0-9 
10 
0*4 
14 

0-9 

0-3 

07 

0-3 

0-9 

1-2 
1-2 
0-9 

0-7 

0-4 
15 

0-5 

1-4 
1-7 
1-5 

0-7 


43*5 


CompuratiTe  >igares. 


65  Large 
Tuwua. 


2-2 
55 
3-4 
9-9 
10 
4-6 

1-4 

0-3 

0-3 
11 
10 
0-6 
1-6 

10 

0-5 

1-3 

0*6 

11 

10 
1-6 
0-8 

0-9 

0-6 
06 

0-8 

1-4 
20 
21 

11 


5o*i 


Rhondda. 


14 
10 
0-2 
30 
0-3 
2-8 

0-4 
01 


0-6 
04 
0-2 
0-9 

0-4 

01 

01 

01 

02 

11 
03 
0-2 

0-2 

0-1 

0-1 

0-6 
09 
0-4 

0-3 


16*4 


Hattiugs. 


2-6 
6-6 
4*5 
14-6 
1-6 
9-2 

1-2 

0-4 

0*8 
1-4 

11 

0-5 
2*0 

11 

07 

11 

0-9 

ri 

0-7 
1*8 
1-5 

1-3 

11 

2-2 

13 

3-4 
3-9 
27 

1-9 


7i*7 


•  Less  certain  numbers  transferred  to  the 
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Tablb  II  (a). — Percentages  of  BaUdxng  Clau*  in  59  Large  and  590  Small 

Touns. 


PerceuUge  on  Working  Males. 

lOsnd 
Over. 

8-6 
to»». 

70 
to  8-4. 

6-0 
to  6-9. 

5-0 
to  5-9. 

Under 
6-0. 

Large  towns — 

17  roinmercial  

15 
5 

7 
2 

1 
8 
9 

1 
2 
3 
3 

1 

1 

— 

15  textile  manufactui  es  .... 
19  metal  manufactures    .... 

5  other  manufactures 

3  mining  

1 

Total  <o  to'wnfc+ 

29 

18 

10 

.      1     ~. 

I 

105  coal  mining  districts— 

63  urban    districts   witlil 
highest        primary  > 

ratios J 

42  urban   districts  with  1 
lower  priman' ratios  J 

11  coal  mining  and  cotton  or  1 

woollen  manufactures  ....  J 

12  iron,  tin,  and  elate  mining  1 

and  quarrying    j 

11  pottery,  brick,  cement,  glass,  1 

&c.,  manufatturing    J 

14  agricultural,     fishing,    and  1 

horse  training J 

8  iron  manufacturing  

5 

3 
2 

6 

2 

4 

7 

5 
1 
8 
5 

1 

6 
2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

6 

7 

5 
2 

1 

19 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
5 

3 

15 
5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

6 

4 
4 
3 
5 

2 

7 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

16 

8 
2 
2 

1 
5 

1 
3 

1 

1 
2 

39 

1 
2 

2 

1 

29  engineering,   machine,   tojll 

manufacturing  j 

8  textile    manufactures    and  1 
engineering j 

37  cotton  manufacturing  

I 
2 

20  woollen  manufacturing 

16  other  textile  manufactures  \ 
and  dress  manufactures    j 
6  other  manufactures  

— 

13  commercial     and     railway  1 

towns  J 

11  military  places   

1 

300 

55 

43 

68 

43 

4^ 

49 

69  ordinary  trading  towns 

67 
39 
65 
81 
51 

1 

6 
8 
1 

1 

3 

9 

6 

— 

89  residential  places  



75  mixed  towns  

1 

65  provincial  suburbs,  &c 

52  metropolitan  suburb?,  Ac 

I 

290 

253 

16 

»3 

6 

— 

z 

*  This  is  the  class  as  defined  in  the  Census  Beturns. 

t  Excluding  3  military  and  5  pleasure  places,  all  showing  ratios  abore^ 
10  per  cent  ^n]r> 

Digitized  by  Vj^^OSLc 
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Table  II  (6). — Percentages  of  Conveyance  {Road,  Rail,  <£?c.),  Messages,  d'c. 
Class*  in  59  Large  and  590  Small  Towns. 


Ferceutage  ou  Working  Males. 

10  una 
Over. 

8-5 
to  9U. 

7-0 
to  8-4. 

6-0 
toC-9. 

60 
to  5-9. 

Under 
6-9. 

Large  towns — 

17  commercial  

7 
2 
3 

5 
5 

8 

1 

4 
6 
3 
3 
1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

15  textile  manufactured    ... 
19  metal  manufactures 

5  other  manufactures     .... 

3  mining    

I 

Total  59  townsf  

III     19 

17 

7 

x 

^ 

I 

105  coal  mining  districts — 

63  with  highest  primary  T 

ratios *.  / 

42  with    lower    primory  1 

ratios j 

11  coal  mining  and  cotton  or  1 

woollen  manufactures  ....  j 

12  Iron,  tin,  and  slate  mining  ) 

and  quarrying    J 

11  pottery,  brick,  cement,  glass,  1 

&c.,  manufactures j 

11  agricultural,     fishing,     and  I 

horse  training / 

8  iron  manufacturing  . 

3 

2 

4 
2 

3 

2 

1 

7 
2 

5 

4 
2 
5 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 
2 

5 

1 
1 

3 

2 

11 

4 
3 

5 

8 

1 

5 

10 

2 

3 

3 

2 
1 
9 

4 

10 
9 

4 

2 

1 

7 
9 
1 

1 

1 
1 
3 

1 

10 
4 

1 

1 

2 

51 
8 
5 
5 

29  engineering,   machine,  tool  1 

making    j 

8  textile    manufactures    andl 
engineering     J 

37  cotton  manufacturing   

20  woollen  manufacturing 

16  other  textile  manufactmeil 
and  dress  manufactures     J 
5  other  manufacture*   

13  commercial  and  railway  towns 

11  military  places   

1 

9 
8 

3 

1 

5 

300 

19 

36 

44 

65 

45 

91 

69  ordinary  trading  towns 

56 
37 
36 
25 
36 

9 

1 

23 

16 

12 

3 

1 

13 

6 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 
2 

39  residential  places   



73  mixed  towns  



53  proyincial  suburbs,  &c 

a 

52  metropolitan  suburbs    

1 

290 

190         61 

1 

^5 

5 

5 

4 

•  This  is  the  class  as  shown  in  the  census  returns,  less  transfers  to  primary 
occupations. 

t  Excluding  3  military  and  5  pleasure  towns,  the  former  showing  moderate 
ratios,  the  latter  ranging  from  iz'i  per  cent,  upwards.  -^  j 
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Table  II  (c). — Percentages  of  Food^  Drink^  dhcy  Svppliers  Class*  in 
59  Large  and  590  Small  Toums. 


Percentage  on  Working  Males. 

7-5  nnd 
wards. 

6-6 

5-5 

4-5 

3-5 

Under 

to  7-4. 

to  6-4. 

to  &-4. 

to  4-4. 

3-6. 

Large  towns — 

37  commercial  

8 
3 

6 
6 

2 
5 

1 
1 

~~~ 



15  textile  manufactureB  .... 

— 

19  metal  manufaciures    .... 

2 

6 

7 

3 

1 

— 

5  other  manufactures 

1 

— 

2 

2     ' 

— 

— 

3  mining 

— 

1 

— 

2 

_ 

Total  <o  townst 

14 

19 

16 

7 

3 

__ 

106  ooal  mining  districts — 

63  with  highest  primary  1 
ratios 

— 

— 

1 

17 

30 

15 

42  with    lower    primary! 
ratios J 

5 

5 

10 

11 

8 

3 

11  coal  mining  and  cotton  orl 
woollen  manufactures  ....  j 

1 

1 

3 

6 

12  iron,  tin,  slate  mining  and  1 
quarrying   J 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

11  pottery,      brick,      cement,  1 
glass,  &c.,  manufactures    / 

\ 

3 

5 

1 

1 

14  agricultural,     fishing,    andl 
horse  training    j 

9 

3 

1 

1 

8  iron  manufacturing 

3 

4 

4 
7 

3 

7 

1 
6 

— . 

29  engineering,  machine    tool  1 
making    1 

2 

8  textile    manufactures    and! 
engineering    J 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 



37  cotton  manui'acturing  

1 

3 

12 

14 

7 

— i- 

20  woollen  manufacturing     

4 

1 

7 

6 

2 

— 

16  other  textile  manufactures! 
and  dress  manufactures    J 

6 

3 

4 

2 

1 

6  other  manufactures  

1 

1 

— 

2 

— 

1 

13  commercial  and  railway  towns 

6 

2 

3 

2 

— 

— 

11  military  places  

3 

— 

3 

1 

1 

3 

300 

42 

.^0 

61 

ho 

1     62 

^5 

69  ordinary  trading  towns    

69 

1 

39  residential  places  

39 







— 

— > 

75  mixed  towns  

61 
9A 

10 
11 

3 
9 

6 

1 
2 

. 

55  provincial  suburbs.  &c 

3 

62  metropolitan  suburbs,  &c 

49 

2 

1 

— 

— 

290 

242 

-3 

12 

7 

3 

'       3 

*  This  is  the  class  as  shown  in  the  census  returns,  less  transfers  to  primary 
occupations. 

t  Excluding  3    military  and   5    pleasure  towns,  6  showing  ratios  at  and 

aboTC  9*2  per  cent.  Digitized  by  Vj VJVJ V  IC 
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Table  II  {d), — Percentages  of  Dress*  Providing  Class  in  59  Large 
and  in  590  Small  Towns, 


PerceiitHge  oa  Working  M«le*. 


4-3  and 
1    Over. 

3-5 
to  4-4. 

2-6 
to  3-4. 

1-7 
to  2-4 

3 

1 
5 
2 

1 

1-0 
tol-fi. 

i         1 

[         1 
•        1 

Under 
1-0. 

Large  towns — 

17  commercial    

— 

6 

4    i 
7 

1 

8 

10 

6 

1 
1 

16  textile  manufacturos    ....j 
19  metal               „             ...  I 

6  other                „             ....! 

3  mining   

— 

Total  59t  towns   

18 

26 

i^ 

}> 

— 

105  coal  mining  districts^              ' 
63  with  highest  primary  1  1 

ratio? i  , 

42   with   lowest  primary  \ 

ratios j  ; 

11  coal  mining  and  cotton  orl 

woollen  manufactures  ....  J 

12  iron,  tin,  and  slate  mining  1 

and  quarrying    J 

11  pottery,  brick,  cement,  and  1 

^lasa,  Ac.,  making J 

14  agricultural,     fishing,    and  1 

horse  training    J 

1 
2 

1 
2 

2 

1 
2 

ii 

8 

8 

1 

1 
7 
1 
2 

1 

2 
2 
9 

4 

11 

12 

3 

1 
6 
2 

6 
17 

8 
6 

8 

3 
5 
6 

2 

17 
6 

I 
4 

1 

39 
12 

1 
1 
2 

1 

12 

1 
8 

2 

1 
5 

17 
2 

1 

8  iron  roanufacturinff  

29  engineering,   macliine,  tool  l  , 

maltiflg    J  I 

8  textile    manufactures    andl 

engineering j 

37  cotfon  manufacturing  

20  woollen              „              

1 

1 

16  other  textile  mannfscturts  1 
and  dress  manufactures....  j 

5  other  manufactures  

13  commercial     and      railway  1 

towns  J  \ 

11  military  places   

1 
1 

300 

64 

93 

85 

24 

69  ordinary  trading  towns 

40 

13 

23 

4 

2 

23 
15 
22 

7 
2 

6 
10 
18 
16 

28 

7« 

1 

6 

18 

17 

1 

7 
3 

39  residential  places  

75  mixed  towns  , 



55  provincial  suburbs,  Ac 

52  metropolitan  suburbs,  &c > 

3 

190 

87 

69 

'' 

11 

3 

*  This  is  the  class  as  shown  in  the  census  returns,  less  transfers  to  primary 
classes.     It  does  not  include  drapers  and  other  dealers  in  textile  fabrics. 

t  Excluding  3  military  and  5  pleasure  towns,  the  ratios  in  the  latter 
areraging  44  per  cent.  Digitized  by  vjQO^Ic. 
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Tablb  III. — Showing  the  Proportions  of  Certain  Secondary  Classes  in  the 
590  SmaU  Towns. 


Group  of  ToTDB. 


Coal  mining 

Coal     miniDg    and    cotton  1 

manufactures   j 

Coal  mining  and  wool,  &c^1^ 

manufactures   J 

TKn  mining   

Iron  mining 

Slate  quarrying    

Salt  makmg 

Pottery 

Cement 

Iron  manufactures  

Engineering 

Engineering  and  railvraj    

Engineering  and  shipbuilding 

Cotton  manufactures  

Cotton     manufactures    and  1 


engineering  

Textue     manufactures 


engineering  

Lace  making    

Hosiery  making   

Hat  making 

Woollen  manufactures 

Boot  making 

Watch  making 

Alkali  making  

Ship  builiing   

Military 


and  1 


Brick  making  

Glass  making   

Fishing 

Agricultural 

Horse  training 

Carpet  making 

Straw  hat  making    

Silk  manufactures   

Wood  furniture  manufactures 

Commercial 

Bailway  service    


Ordinary  trading 

Watering  places  

Suburbs,        /  Industrial   .... 

provincial  \  Other  

Suburbs,  f  Industrial 

metrtpolitan  LOiher  

Mixed  towns 


Nnmbcr 

of 
Districts. 


105 

7 


3 

8 
1 
1 
5 
1 
N 

27 
1 
1 

37 


1 
1 
2 

20 
7 
1 
1 
2 

11 


^63 


3 

1 
4 
9 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
11 
2 


37 


69 
39 
35 
20 

8 
44 
75 


Per  Cent.  Rmplojed. 


Building. 


6-2 
6-4 

7-6 

10-5 
70 
51 

11-5 

81 
80 
70 
8-4 
10-6 
61 
7-7 

7-8 

8-6 

7-9 
9-2 
60 
93 
8-7 
8-0 
7-7 
7-2 
86 


7-4 

6-4 
11-8 

9-2 
14-8 

92 
122 
10-4 
114 
100 
12-5 


15-5 
19-6 
9-8 
131 
14-3 
16-4 
125 


Con- 
Teyaiice. 


5-8 
6-6 

6-6 

51 
68 
3-6 

101 
72 

10*3 
78 
71 
5-5 
7-8 
5-9 

7-4 

7-2 

7-2 
46 
7-8 
63 
6-8 
42 
9-8 
6-3 
6-5 


7-9 
9-7 
103 
8-6 
8-8 
70 
82 
7-7 
6-5 
8-8 
80 


11-2 
11-8 

83 
10-7 
101 
11-5 

9-7 


Digit 


Food. 


47 
58 

60 

6-5 
4-6 
5*9 
61 
54 
68 
6-2 
5-6 
4-5 
5-4 
55 

61 

6-6 

4-6 
6-8 
53 
62 
6-4 
6-5 
48 
39 
59 


7-6 
70 
10-4 
81 
7-6 
92 
9-4 
8-7 
83 
74 
70 


10-3 
12-6 

61 

87 

7-6 

98 

8-7 

3dby  Vj^I^^X 


l)rct«. 


1-7 
20 

81 

41 
21 

4*0 
2-3 
1-8 
1-2 
20 
21 
2-3 
1-8 
2-3 

2-7 

2-6 

1-8 
3-6 
1-7 
•29 
34 
1-9 
1« 
11 
24 


21 
22 
31 
2-8 
3-9 
37 
5-0 
4« 
26 
2-6 
3*3 


4*8 
42 
2*3 
3-2 
1-9 
2-9 
8-9 
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Table  IV. — Population,  Area,  and  Rate  of  Increase  in  Population  0/590 
of  the  Smalltr  Urban  Districts, 


Popttltttion. 

Increase 

Group  of  Tuwni.                                       A.t:rc3. 

1 

1891. 

1,163,141 
109,634 

37.167 

67,432 
31,143 

5,799 

10,440 

29.218 

124,463 

6,425 
11,717 
43,396 
62,892 

8,631 
75,001 

512,643 

196,575 

511,544 
226,252 

233,299 

100,511 
147,809 
169,613 

1901. 

per  Cent. 

105  coal  mining  districts   

491,610 
19,566 

8,505 

49,716 

18,570 

893 

5,780 

26,214 

8,278 

1,434 

8.934 

13,123 

94.402 

5,649 

33,748 

65,292 

18,402 

156,311 
71,368 

43,558 

6,118 

1,446,734 
128,543 

39.546 

68,061 
30,823 

5,281 

10,382 

81,895 

147,278 

5,809 
12.9J6 
50,973 
67,873 
10,688 
85,414 

588,925 

214,223 

560,812 
231,596 

268,921 

107,173 
186,739 
200,383 

24*4 

7  coal    mining    and    cotton  1 

manufactures   

4  coal  mining  and  woollen  1 
manufaittures   j' 

8  iron  mining 

3  tin  mining 

1  slate  quarrying 

1  salt  making  

<J  brick  making    

6  pottery  making    

1  glass  making 

17-2 

64 

09 
10* 
8-9« 
0-6» 
9-2 
18-3 
71 

1  cement  making 

4  fishing  

101 
17-5 

9  agricultural 

1  horse  training  

8  iron  manufacturing 

29  engineering,  machine,  tool 

m'iking , 

8  textile  manufactures   and' 

engineering  

87  cotton  manufacturing 

8-8 
23-8 
13  9 

14-9 

90 
9-6 

20  woollen  manufacturing  

16  other  textile  manufnctures  ] 
and  dress  manufactur-  > 

ing J 

6  other  manufactures 

2-4 

14-4 

6-6 

18  commercial    and     railway 

towns     

11  military  places 

22,722 
38,129 

263 
255 

30c 

1,183,370 

3,873.245 

4'498,973 

i6-2 

^9  ordinary  trading  towns  

75  mixed  towns 

186,216 
202,658 

725,022 
873,718 

793,092 
960,860 

9-4 
10*0 

388.874 

1,598,740 

1,753.952 

— 

89  residential  places 

119,741 
114,979 
189,593 

517,450 
565.525 
686,271 

664,947 
769,301 
952,813 

28*5 

65  provincial  suburbs,  <&c 

52  metropolitan  suburbs,  &c 

36-0 
3S'8 

424^3 1 3 

1,769,246 

2,387,061 

— 

Grand  total 

'»996,557 

7,241,231 

8,639,986 

i9'3 

•  Decrease  por  cent. 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  T.  A.  Welton's  Paper. 

Mr.  Noel  A.  Humphreys  fully  appreciated  the  labour  Mr.  Welton 
had  devoted  to  this  paper,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  additional 
information  given  in  the  report  on  the  recent  census  had  met  with 
his  approval.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  as  regards  the  occupations 
in  small  towns  there  was  no  means  of  comparison  with  previous 
censuses,  as  such  a  comparison  would  have  added  immensely  to  the 
value  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Welton  would  excuse  him  for  being  some- 
what sceptical  as  to  the  distinct  advantage  to  be  derived  from  his 
somewhat  arbitrary  division  of  occupations  into  primary  and 
secondary;  he  hardly  recognised  the  object  of  that  division. 
Secondary  occupations  might,  as  the  author  suggested,  afford 
some  indication  of  social  condition,  though  the  omission  of  females, 
who,  as  domestic  servants,  formed  the  most  numerous  class  of  those 
engaged  in  secondary  occupations,  rather  detracted  from  the  value 
of  any  such  conclusion.  There  were  some  points  which  were 
suggestive,  but  the  paper  seemed  carefully  to  avoid  the  formation 
of  definite  conclusions.  One  great  feature  of  recent  occupational 
statistics,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns,  was  the  decay  of  village 
industries.     Attention  had  been  called  in  the  paper  to  the  great 

f'owth  of  bootmaking  in  certain  parts  of  England,  such  as  Kettering, 
orthampton,  Leicester,  Norwich,  and  one  or  two  other  places, 
but  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  bootmaking  in  the  whole 
country  had  in  fact  very  much  declined,  and  in  the  villages  the 
industry  was  almost  dying  out.  There  the  people  were  only 
distributors  of  machine-made  boots;  and  there  were  several  other 
occupations  such  as  saddlers,  blacksmiths,  and  tailors,  which,  con- 
sidered as  village  occupations,  showed  a  decline.  The  decrease  in 
the  number  of  tailors  in  the  country  was  enormous,  although  they 
aggregated  in  places  where  there  were  manufactures  of  ready-made 
goods.  Another  decaying  occupation  was  that  of  the  small  trades- 
man, who  was  being  crowded  out.  That  was  a  question  he  should 
like  to  see  very  thoroughly  investigated.  Succeeding  censuses 
showed  clearly  enough  that  this  decline  of  village  industries  was 
progressive,  and  this  decline  was  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
migration  from  the  rural  districts  to  towns,  accentuating  urban 
overcrowding,  and  probable  physical  deterioration.  That  was  a 
point  which  he  thought  might  well  be  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent 
paper,  and  he  did  not  know  of  anybody  who  was  better  fitt^  by 
knowledge  and  interest  in  census  matters  to  deal  with  it  than  the 
reader  of  the  present  paper. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey  remarked  that  primary  workers  were  shown 
to  be  84*8  per  cent.,  and  secondary  workers  i3*i  per  cent.,  together 
97*9  per  cent.,  and  asked  what  became  of  the  remaining  2*1  per 
cent.  It  would  make  the  matter  a  little  more  clear  to  be  able  to 
make  the  figures  up  to  100. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Welton,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bailey,  said  that  the  figures 
making  up  100  per  cent,  included  general   labourers*  vdiHi'^^i^ 
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people  who  were  not  definitely  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
capable  of  separation  under  primary  and  secondary  headings.  He 
had  mentioned  early  in  the  paper  some  135,000  as  employed,  "but 
returned  in  such  an  indefinite  manner  that  they  cannot  be 
classified ; "  and  those  were  the  people  in  question. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Baines  agreed  with  Mr.  Humphreys  in  appreciating 
the  immense  amount  of  labour  which  had  been  devoted  to  this 
paper,  and  the  great  use  of  the  details  given  as  regarded  individual 
towns.  He  had  often  in  that  room  criticised  the  mode  in  which  the 
average  householder  filled  up  the  occupation  column  in  his  census 
paper,  and,  though  he  rather  gathered  from  the  author's  remarks 
that  Mr.  Welton  did  not  agree  with  his  aspersions,  he  felt  that  the 
answer  given  to  Mr.  Bailey's  question  greatly  supported  his  view. 
Here  they  had  the  uneducated  householder  returning  himself  in 
135,000  cases  out  of  a  million  and  a  half  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
return  had  to  be  redistributed  by  arbitrary  calculations  over  the 
rest  of  the  return.  He  thought,  therefore,  he  was  justified  in 
saying  that  the  return  of  occupations,  except  in  respect  of  certain 
broad  classes,  was  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  proportionate  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  labour  required  in  compiling  in  such  great 
detail  the  360  or  more  groups  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  the 
general  census  report.  He  would  express  his  regret  that  the  author 
had  not  summarised  his  conclusions  either  by  town-groups  or  in 
some  broad  general  description,  in  order  that  they  might  judge  how 
far  that  regularity  of  which  Mr.  Welton  spoke  in  the  beginning  of  his 
paper  appeared  in  the  detail,  and  was  justified  by  the  proportionate 
distribution  of  different  classes  of  occupation.  He  confessed  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  see  clearly  what  those  conclusions  really 
were,  that  was  to  say  what,  in  the  phrase  of  Bacon,  was  the  harvest 
of  this  calculation.  He  agreed  again  with  Mr.  Humphreys  that  the 
omission  of  the  females  was  rather  a  drawback  to  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  position  of  the  towns.  It  was  not  only  a 
question  of  domestic  servants,  but  of  the  very  varying  degrees  in 
which  women  shared  in  family  work  in  the  shopkeeping  and  minor 
industries  according  to  the  locality  and  size  of  town.  Considering 
the  whole  population  of  the  towns,  the  number  of  individuals  dealt 
with  was  comparatively  small,  and  the  inclusion  of  women  might 
therefore  alter  the  proportions  of  occupation.  On  the  question  of 
the  effect  of  the  military  on  a  town's  commerce,  he  would  remind 
Mr.  Welton  that  when  a  regiment  was  ordered  away  from  a  place, 
there  was  a  general  outcry  until  another  regiment  was  sent,  on  the 
score  of  injury  to  trade,  and  that  even  where  the  military  resorted, 
according  to  tradition,  the  female  element  was  not  altogether 
to  be  discounted.  He  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Welton  a  question 
as  to  what  he  called  the  "excess  ratio."  He  had  put  down 
as  excess  sometimes  absolute  figures,  sometimes  ratios.  This  was 
assumed  to  be  the  excess  over  the  normal  or  standard,  but  whether 
that  basis  was  the  general  average  throughout  the  kingdom,  or  on 
the  average  of  each  group  of  towns,  was  not  clear  to  him.  There 
might  be  an  excessive  number  of  agriculturists  over  the  normal,  but 
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it  should  be  shown  what  that  normal  was  in  the  special  group  of 
towns,  and  how  far  it  differed  from  the  corresponding  figure  for 
other  groups.  In  regard  to  the  process  of  extinction  of  village 
industries  to  which  Mr.  Humphreys  had  referred,  was  it  entirely 
beyond  hope  or  probability  that  the  house  to  house  distribution  of 
power  which  had  been  successfully  carried  out  in  some  districts  on 
the  continent,  might  arrest  the  decline,  as  gas  or  electricity  grew* 
•cheaper  and  more  available  ?  As  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  unem- 
ployed, he  was  inclined  to  think  that  in  many  cases  at  the  present 
time,  paupers,  lunatics,  and  prisoners  might  well  be  included  amongst 
those  "  living  in  luxury."  In  conclusion,  he  reiterated  his  hope  that 
in  revising  the  paper  for  publication,  Mr.  Welton  would  see  his  way 
to  a  paragraph  of  general  conclusions,  by  group  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  R.  Henry  Rew  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  discuss  the 
paper,  but  would  ask  a  question  with  regard  to  the  figures  showing 
the  proportion  of  agriculturists.  He  noticed  that  the  category  of 
"  ordinary  trading  towns"  included  places  which  scarcely  seemed  to 
■come  within  that  definition.  For  example,  March,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, had  an  area  o£  nearly  20,000  acres,  and  it  seemed  rather 
curious  that  places  of  that  description  should  be  termed  "  ordinary 
trading  towns."  No  doubt  the  boundaries  of  urban  districts  were 
drawn  with  considerable  elasticity,  and  presumably  in  that 
particular  place  the  urban  district  comprised  a  very  considerable 
•extent  of  agricultural  land.  According  to  the  tables,  the  area 
comprised  32-4  per  cent,  agriculturists  and  20-1  per  cent,  railway 
servants.  A  similar  remark  might  apply  to  Ely,  which  comprised 
-a  large  area,  16,732  acres,  with  an  agricultural  population  of 
31  per  cent.  The  table  in  which  those  figures  appeared  was 
stated  to  refer  to  "ordinary  trading  towns  which  showed  over 
20  per  cent,  of  agriculturists,"  but  that  was  not  the  case  with  all  in 
the  list,  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  towns  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  table  being  mainly  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry.  Li 
-another  table  on  p.  19,  again,  under  the  heading  of  "ordinary 
trading  towns,"  there  was  a  list  of  those  which  showed  10  per 
•cent,  or  more  of  agriculturists.  Did  this  mean  that  the  table  on 
p.  19  included  places  where  there  were  between  10  per  cent,  and 
20  per  cent,  of  agriculturists,  and  that  on  p.  10  were  included  places 
-with  over  20  per  cent,  of  agriculturists  ]  The  fact  that  so  much  labour 
had  been  put  into  those  tables,  and  that  Mr.  Welton  had  ^ven  them 
the  bare  tables  with  so  few  comments  upon  them,  made  it  difficult, 
without  careful  study,  to  find  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  criticism. 

The  President,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Welton, 
-and  speaking  not  as  a  census  authority  like  two  of  those  who  had 
addressed  them  but  as  an  outside  observer,  said  still  he  felt — what 
he  had  often  expressed  at  their  meetings — a  great  hesitation  in 
drawing  very  confident  conclusions  from  the  occupation  tables  of 
their  own  or  any  other  census.  The  more  one  looked  at  the 
method  by  which  the  classification  was  arrived  at,  and  the  more  one 
•examined  the  non-coincidence  of  the  spheres  of  particular  industries 
Nwith  the  areas — and  above  all  the  small  areas — in  which  the  figures 
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were  necessarily  grouped,  the  more  one  appreciated  the  risk  of 
fallacies  inseparable  from  the  use  of  bare  figures  of  "  occupations  " 
enumerated  in  areas  of  "residence/'  That  was  neither  the  fault  of 
the  statistician  who  was  preparing  the  <^eusus  data  nor  of  the 
inquirer  who  was  collating  the  facts,  as  Mr.  Welton  had  done  with 
so  much  labour  and  assiduity.  It  lay  to  a  considerable  extent  with  ^ 
our  irregular  and  confusing  luiits  of  local  areas  and  local  govern-  ^ 
ment.  Places  of  residence  and  localities  of  work  varied  and 
interlaced  at  many  points,  and  the  men  employed  in  one  industry 
lived  perhaps  in  geographical  areas  where  no  such  calling  was 
practised.  The  homes  of  commercial  clerks  were  distributed  quite 
away  from  the  urban  places  where  their  work  was  done.  Similar 
conditions  must  to  a  ^eat  extent  explain  the  cases  quoted,  where  an 
unexpected  number  of  agriculturists  lived  in,  but  were  nevertheless 
employed  wholly  outside,  those  small  towns  mentioned  in  the  paper. 
The  classification  of  primary  and  secondary  industries  was,  of 
course,  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  there  might  be  room  for  some 
little  discussion  as  to  whether  Mr.  Welton  had  included  in  all  cases 
what  would  be  generally  agreed  as  primary  industries  in  his  tables  ; 
but  the  whole  subject  put  before  them  that  day  was  eminently 
suggestive.  It  was  from  that  point  of  view,  he  thought,  that  the 
Society  welcomed  a  paper  of  this  kind  ;  it  put  before  them  certain 
tentative  suggestions  which  would  at  least  afford  scope  for  further 
study.  Recognising  as  they  did  the  insuperable  character  of  some 
of  the  natural  difficulties  which  attended  the  compilation  of  a 
census  of  occupations,  results  like  those  of  this  paper  might  also 
afford  suggestions  to  their  Census  Committee  or  to  others  who 
might  now  be  turning  their  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  the 
lines  of  a  future  census,  as  to  tht  directions  in  which  it  might  be 
possible  to  amend  existing  methods.  While  speaking  of  census 
matters,  he  might  say  that  he  had  recently  received  from  the  United 
States  of  America  official  docimients  which  showed  the  new  consti- 
tution of  the  permanent  census  office  which  that  Government  had 
now  established  in  connection  with  their  Ministry  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  From  this  new-  departure  lessons  might  perhaps  be 
learned  in  this  country.  A  reform  which  the  Statistical  Society 
had  often  pressed  upon  the  Government  of  the  day,  was  the  absolute 
necessity  for  continuous  work  of  a  trained  staff  devoted  to  the 
elaboration  of  census  problems  in  a  central  office  between  census 
and  census.  Such  a  staff"  would  help  to  elucidate  some  of  the  very 
difficulties  as  they  had  come  across  in  trying  to  debate  this  paper. 
He  thought  the  example  of  America  in  this  respect  was  one  on 
which  they  would  do  well  to  ponder. 

Mr.  Welton,  in  reply,  expressed  his  belief  that  errors  in  the 
returns  which  were  of  a  general  character  and  probably  not  highly 
important  in  themselves,  did  not  prevent  a  very  fair  comparison 
being  made  between  place  and  place.  He  had  endeavoured  in  the 
case  of  the  colliery  towns  to  show  that,  if  taken  in  batches, 
according  to  their  devotion  to  one  industry  or  the  other,  there  was 
something  like  a  regular  progression  of  greater  ngp}^^^9gp^|n 
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secondary  industries  the  more  they  approximated  to  ordinary 
towns,  and  that  the  larger  elements  of  the  secondary  classes  did 
group  together  in  such  a  proportionate  way  as  to  give,  to  himself  at 
least,  some  confidence  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  basis  on  which 
these  figures  rested,  though  he  quite  agreed  that  there  was  an 
unknown  percentage  of  error  embodied  in  them.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Humphreys's  remark  that  the  females  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  order  to  make  a  complete  expose  of  the  social  conditions 
of  the  tovms.  But  the  discussion  of  this  matter  had  been  rendered 
impossible  by  limitations  of  space. 

In  replv  to  Mr.  Eew,  he  explained  that  the  places  on  p.  10 
were  largely  agricultural  districts,  and  were  selected  and  placed 
among  the  industrial  places  as  being  not  so  much  "  ordinary  trading 
towns  "  as  industrial  in  the  agricultural  sense.  The  places  on  p.  19 
were  sufficiently  trading  towns,  and  not  so  much  employed  in  the 
way  of  agriculture  as  to  prevent  their  being  classed  with  the 
orcunary  run  of  trading  towns.  On  referring  to  the  industrial  list,  it 
would  appear  that  the  nine  agricultural  towns  were  reckoned  a« 
industrial  and  not  as  "  ordinary  trading  towns."  So  far  as  they 
were  towns  they  were  probably  of  the  ordinary  sort,  but  some  of  the 
districts  were  almost  devoid  of  towns.  North  Bromsgrove,  for 
example,  had  not  a  place  worth  calling  a  town  within  its  area.  As 
regarded  social  condition,  again,  be  might  say,  from  a  very  close  atten- 
tion of  very  many  years  to  the  subject,  that  the  proportion  of  male 
secondary  workers  was  a  very  valuable  test  of  the  character  of  a 
district,  and  that  without  reference  to  the  female  element  one  could 
tell  the  character  of  a  place  sufficiently  well  by  the  proportion  of 
male  secondary  workers.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
decay  of  villages,  and  as  to  the  redistribution  of  bootmakers,  tailors, 
and  the  like,  it  had  been  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  the 
sewing  machine  and  by  the  action  of  capital  in  proceeding  to  manu- 
facture such  things  as  boots  and  clothes  on  a  wholesale  scale.  With 
the  census  published  in  its  present  form  he  did  not  know  that  they 
could  do  much  in  the  way  of  tracing  the  decline  of  industries  in 
villages.  If  previous  censuses  had  given  all  the  details  which  were 
now  afforded,  they  would  have  been  able  to  make  the  most 
interesting  comparisons  ranging  over  a  period  of  about  fifty  years. 
To  a  certain  extent  things  of  that  kind  could  be  traced  in  the 
paper  he  had  presented  to  the  Manchester  Society  (which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  library),  on  the  comparison  of  occupations  as  l>etween 
1851  and  1891,  and  a  good  deal  was  to  be  discerned  there  with 
regard  to  the  transition  of  an  industry  from  one  shape  to  another. 
He  did  not  know  how  they  were  to  measure  the  dying  away  of  the 
small  tradesman.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  distinguish 
between  the  emphyis  of  the  lar^e  tradesmen  and  masters  of  the 
small  order.  He  did  not  think  that  the  distinction  between  master 
and  man  had  been  successfully  shown  in  the  census  returns  at 
any  time.  With  respect  to  indeterminate  general  labourers  and 
so  on,  there  was  a  certain  number  of  loose  fish  in  every  community, 
who  would  do  ^ work  upon  the  roads,  or  would  paint,  or  would 
do    quite    a    number    of    little    things  which    did   not    require 
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much  intelligence.  Those  people,  to  a  ^eat  extent,  formed 
this  class  of  general  labourers,  a  class  which,  in  the  last  census, 
had  very  much  diminished.  A  number  of  those  formerly  returned 
as  general  labourers  had  been  put  into  the  building  class,  and 
that  had  reduced  the  indefinite  order  to  about  haff  its  former 
dimensions.  He  had  deliberately  avoided  drawing  conclusions  and 
endeavouring  to  establish  a  set  of  propositions  that  they  could  argue 
upon.  His  object  had  been  to  give  to  every  man  the  means  of 
arriving,  with  much  greater  ease  than  he  himself  could,  at  an  idea  of 
what  was  normal,  and  at  a  conception  of  the  variations  existing 
between  different  orders  of  towns.  He  thought  it  would  not  be 
¥rise  to  go  further  and  lay  down  absolute  propositions  which  he  did 
not  himself  believe.  For  instance,  the  proportion  of  secondaries  in 
a  particular  place  might  result  from  the  high  degree  of  luxury  in  a 
place,  or  it  mi^ht  result  from  a  place  having  the  trade  of  a  consider- 
able siuTOunding  circle  of  rural  districts,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
districts  came  there  to  market,  but  that  sort  of  thing  had  diminished 
a  good  deal  in  these  days,  because  centres  were  far  more  wide  apart 
than  they  used  to  be.  One  town,  for  its  own  purposes  and  on  its 
own  account  (like  Brighton)  and  other  places  which  formed  centres 
of  supply,  and  were  likely  to  draw  their  customers  from  twenty 
miles  round,  would  equally  have  a  large  number  of  secondary 
workers.  As  regarded  the  surplus  numbers,  he  had  not  attempted 
to  deal  with  any  case  arbitrarily.  For  instance,  a  small  proportion 
of  bootmakers  was  to  be  expected  everywhere,  and  he  had  adopted 
a  figure  sufiiciently  large  to  express  fully  the  normal,  and,  perhaps, 
a  little  above  the  average,  and  he  had  deducted  that  wherever  he 
had  found  a  great  mass  of  bootmakers  who  evidently  did  not  supply 
the  immediate  places  they  lived  in.  He  had  been  anxious,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  make  the  people  he  could  call  the  surplus  over  persons 
engaged  in  the  local  supply,  rather  less  than  more  than  the  right 
number.  The  case  of  railway  servants  was  a  very  leading  instance. 
There  he  had  taken  2*6  per  cent,  as  the  normal  ratio,  though  in  a 
great  many  places  less  than  that  would  be  absolutely  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  railway  work.  He  thought  one  might 
safely  say  that  the  excess  shown  was  always  due  to  some  special 
condition  of  things,  such  as  railway  works  or  railway  central  offices, 
and  a  place  which  showed  an  excessive  number  might  fairly  be 
called  a  railway  town.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  he  had  avoided 
placing  before  them  abstract  propositions.  They  would  all  be  able 
to  arrive  at  a  sound  notion  of  the  normal  by  studying  these  tables 
for  themselves.  He  had  formerly  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  arena 
to  discuss  fully  and  absolutely  the  treatment  of  the  two  classes, 
primary  and  secondary.  Whatever  he  had  put  forward  had  been 
either  disregarded  or  accepted — he  did  not  know  which — and  having 
tried  in  vain  to  get  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  he  had  ended  in 
following  his  own  course,  which  he  hoped  had  produced  results 
which,  although  they  might  not  be  perfect,  were  at  least  suggestive 
and  useful. 
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Trade  Union  Expenditure  on  UNEMprx)YED  Beneitt. 
Btf  E.  L.  Hartley,  B.A. 

[Bead  before  the  Bojal  StatiBtieal  Society,  16th  February,  1904. 
MjkJOB  Patbicx  Gbobgb  Cbaioib,  C.B.,  Preudent,  in  the  Chair.] 

The  question  of  fluctuations  in  emplo3rment  has  been  dealt  with  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  SUUisHcal  Society  twice  during  recent  years. 
In  a  remarkable  paper  read  before  the  Society  in  December,  1899, 
Mr.  Wood  examined  the  progress  made  by  the  working  classes 
since  1860.  The  line  of  inquiry  which  he  followed  was  to  trace  year 
by  year  the  changes  in  money  wages,  in  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed as  shown  in  the  records  of  the  more  important  trade  unions, 
and  in  the  consumption  of  the  important  raw  materials  of  food  and 
clothing  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
diagram  he  added  two  more  tests  by  introducing  curves  based  upon 
the  marriage-rate  and  upon  pauperism.  The  point  in  Mr.  Wood's 
paper,  which  I  particularly  wish  to  emphasise,  is  that  the  diagram 
shows  that  whether  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes  is  tested 
by  the  change  in  money  wages,  or  by  the  lack  of  emplojrment,  or  by 
the  power  of  consumption,  or  by  the  marriage-rate,  or  by  pauperism, 
a  wonderful  similarity  of  result  is  obtained.  Each  test  gives  fluctua- 
tions in  the  prosperity  of  the  people  from  year  to  year,  and  in  each 
case  the  fluctuations  are  practically  identical  in  character  and 
simultaneous  in  time.  I  refer  to  this  point,  as  it  is  my  intention 
to  deal  in  some  detail  with  only  one  of  the  tests  used  by  Mr.  Wood, 
namely,  fluctuations  of  employment,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  material  were  available  for  making  similar  investiga- 
tions through  the  medium  of  the  other  tests,  similar  results  might  be 
expected. 

In  the  discussion  following  upon  Mr.  Wood's  paper,  Mr.  George 
Howell  suggested  that  fluctuations  of  employment  could  be  more 
accurately  measured  by  the  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  trade 
unions  on  unemployed  benefit  than  by  the  number  of  unemployed 
given  in  the  trade  union  returns.  I  had  prepared,  some  two  years 
previously,  diagrams  based  upon  "  imemployed  benefit "  for  many 
trades,  and  was  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  result  of  the  examination 
suggested  by  Mr.  Howell  would  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  result 
obtained  by  Mr.  Wood  from  the  other  method.  In  March,  1900, 
Mr.  Wood  contributed  to  the  Journal  a  paper  dealing  exhaustively 
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with  this  point,  and  proved  that  the  curves  of  unemployment, 
whether  based  upon  the  percentages  of  the  trade  union  members 
unemployed  or  upon  the  amount  of  money  expended  on  unemployed 
1)enefit,  were  practically  identical  in  the  character  and  time  of  their 
fluctuations. 

I  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  push  the  investigation  of  the 
statistics  relating  to  the  unemployed  benefit  a  little  further,^  by 
examining  the  figures  relating  to  different  industries,  or  groups  of 
industries,  in  order  to  see  if  they  throw  any  light  upon  the  relations 
of  one  industry  or  group  of  industries  to  another,  and  to  what 
extent  different  industries  are  affected  by  movements  common  to  all 
or  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  material  available  consists  of  the  records  kept  by  the 
various  trade  unions,  some  of  them  over  long  periods  of  time. 
These  were  collected  and  tabulated  up  to  1895,  and  published  in  the 
"  Eighth  Report  on  Trade  Unions,"  C-8232.  The  figures  for  the 
more  important  unions  were  continued  year  by  year  in  the  reports 
on  trade  unions  up  to  1900,  since  which  year  they  have  unfortu- 
nately been  discontinued.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  some  of  the  later 
reports  the  figures  for  previous  years  have  been  revised.  The  figures 
in  this  paper,  except  where  specially  mentioned,  are  all  based  upon 
figures  taken  from  these  reports. 

The  reports  adopt  the  form  of  "  cost  per  member  "  of  unemployed 
Ijenefit,  and  the  "  cost  per  member  "  for  any  particular  year  is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  total  sum  expended  by  the  society  in  unemployed 
benefit  during  that  year  by  the  total  number  of  members  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  using  the  figures  this  must  be  kept  in  mind.  In 
several  of  the  unions  many  of  the  members  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
unemployed  benefit ;  and,  further,  during  certain  periods  there  have 
been  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  members ;  so  that  the 
number  of  members  at  the  end  of  the  year  may  differ  considerably 
from  the  average  number  for  the  year.  A  more  correct  method 
of  measuring  the  "  cost  per  member  "  would  be  to  divide  the  total 
expenditure  by  the  average  number  of  members  during  the  year  who 
subscribe  to  or  participate  in  the  luiemployed  benefit.  Some  of  the 
trade  unions  adopt  this  method  in  their  annual  reports ;  if  all  the 
chief  unions  could  be  induced  to  do  this,  and  the  returns  were 
collected  and  tabulated  by  the  Labour  Department  in  this  form,  a 
very  valuable  record  would  thus  be  obtained  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  people  employed  in  the  main  industries  of  the  country.  In 
dealing  with  the  average  "cost  per  member"  of  unemployed 
benefit  of  a  considerable  number  of  trade  unions,  the  error  due  to 
the  method  of  calculation  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  does  not 
vitiate  the  general  results,  as  is  conclusively  proved  by  Mr.  Wood's 
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paper  of  March,  1900,  but  in  dealing  with  the  figures  of  any 
individual  society  special  regard  must  be  paid  to  these  possible 
sources  of  error. 

Another  point  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  is  the 
nature  of  unemployed  benefit  and  the  different  rules  and  conditions 
under  which  it  is  administered.  Not  only  do  these  vary  in  the 
different  societies,  but  the  same  society  occasionally  changes  the 
scale  of  its  benefits.  It  follows  that  these  figures  must  not  be  used 
to  compare  the  absolute  amount  of  unemployment  in  one  society 
with  the  amount  in  another,  or  even  to  compare  the  absolute 
amount  in  the  same  society  over  long  periods  of  time,  unless  n 
proper  correction  is  made  for  the  changes  in  scale.  Moreover,  as  a 
general  rule  the  out-of-work  pay  is  only  continued  for  a  stipulated 
number  of  weeks,  and  if  the  member  is  out  of  work  for  a  longer 
period  he  receives  no  more  "  unemployed  benefit,"  and  so  ceases  to 
leave  his  record  on  the  figures.  Hence  in  periods  of  prolonged 
depression,  such  as  1879,  though  the  figures  of  unemployed  benefit 
keep  a  faithful  record  of  the  time  when  the  depression  begins  to  be 
felt  in  each  industry,  they  minimise  the  extent  of  the  suffering 
involved,  and  tend  to  show  a  recovery  from  the  depression  rather 
sooner  than  the  actual  recovery  takes  place. 

The  scales  of  the  benefits  of  the  different  societies  vary  from  a 
small  allowance  for  travelling  expenses  while  the  member  is  in 
search  of  work,  commonly  called  *'  tramp  pay,"  to  an  allowauce  of 
12S.  per  week,  with  a  further  small  allowance  for  each  child.  To 
facilitate  a  comparison  between  the  fluctuations  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  different  societies  on  such  different  scales  of  benefit,  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  records  to  a  common  base.  In  doing  this  I 
have  followed  the  method  used  by  Mr.  Wood,  and  for  convenience 
the  same  period  has  been  adopted  as  base ;  this  is  the  average  of 
the  yearly  "cost  per  member"  during  the  ten  years  1882-91. 
Table  I  shows  the  percentage  which  the  cost  per  member  of  the 
selected  societies  for  each  year  bears  to  the  average  cost  per  member 
during  the  period  1882-91.  In  some  cases  individual  figures  do  not 
correspond  with  those  given  in  Mr.  Wood's  table,  but  generally  this 
is  due  to  the  alterations  made  in  the  official  returns  which  have 
been  published  since  that  paper  was  written. 
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Table  L — Showiiw  Variations  in  the  Expenditure  by  certain  Trade  Unions  o^i 
Unemployed  Benefit^  and  in  the  Total  Imports  and  Total  Exports  of  British 
Prodwx  {exduding  ^ips\  redticed  to  Percentages  of  1882-91. 


Naml)er 

of 

Bfemben 

in 

1900. 

Average  Of    1   Perceiitageof  each  Yew  to  A?enge  of  1882-91. 
Coetper 

Ubioii. 

Member  of 
Unemployed   1 
Beneftt'di^nK  11860 
Yeenl88S-91.i 

•61. 

'62. 

•63. 

'64. 

'66. 

•66. 

•67. 

CoaL 

Nordiumberland  Miners  

Dnrhun  CoUierj  Enginemen 

Jfetal^. 

Iron  Founders   ^..«........ 

Amalganiated  Engineers 

Steam  Engine  Makers 

Boiler  MaSers  and  Iron  and  1 
Steel  Sliip  Builders  J 

Textiles. 
Amalgamated  Cotton  Spinuen 
Blackburn  Bcamers,  Twist- 1 
ere  and  Drawers    J 

.    23,950 
2,062 

.    18,357 
.    87,672 
.      8,495 

,  47,670 
1    18,384 

!     661 
!  12,500 

■;     3,361 
1,284 

Z    s,    d,\ 

-  3     1        — 

-  4     5       — 

•    1 
16    3       38 

-  19    9       37 

-  12    4       50 

-  14    5i  1  - 

1-2       — 

-  7    6i     - 

-  4    9i  i  - 
1  10  lU  ,  - 

-  18     ft 

112 
89 
50 

40 

55 
165 

85 

55 
53 

179 
162 
142 

30 

46 
145 

117 

127 
176 
208 

26 

23 

86 

182 

118 

72 
56 
81 

6 

55 

40 

108 

60 

59 
45 
41 

6 

77 
48 
87 

52 

15 

102 

170 

41 

17 

T5 

71 
47 
93 

70 

249 

175 

78 

240 

Blackburn  Weavers 

Amalgamated  Lace  Makers ... 
Irish  Flax  Dressers  

— 

Building, 

and  Joiners    ^ 

United  Operatiye  Plumbers... 

„      Bricklayers  

Friendlj  Stonemasons  

i 
65,012        -  19    U       4 
.1  11,186        -    1    61     — 

•i    3,438  ,    -   -   8f  :  - 

.|   19,4'9        -    2     5i     - 

i                           1 

.    11,287        -  15    7i     12 

1,339         -  15     -i  ;  98 

.j  16,179        -    6    7*  !  - 

i 
J   62,023        -    1     4       — 

« 3,439        -    1    7f     — 
.    27,960    1     -    -    3t     ^ 

1               '                    ! 

I.470            1     in      IS4 

68 

766 
123 

100 
101 
147 

Priniing. 

London  Ck>mpo6itors 

„      Consolidated  Book. ' 

Iniiders    , 

Tjpographical  Association  ... 

Transport, 
AmalgamatedRailwaySerranti 

Clothing,  S(c, 

Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives   ... 

Miscellaneous, 
United  Brushmakers 

— 

Alliance  Cabinet  Makers 

UnitedKingdomCoachMaken 
Yorkshire  Glass  BoHle  Maken 
Cigar  Makers 

■        5,270 
I        6,526 
1        2,840 
\       2,196 

-  17    6       — 

-  14    7i     — 
17    1}     — 
1    7    3i  1  — 

132 
102 

Average  of  above  unions  ...J      — 

-  14    4i  '  40 

190 

Percentage  of  total  imports ' 
of  each  year  to  average 
of  1882-91  

I 

1 
i 

Average  of 

te'i': 

Mln.  £398  ;  53 

Average  of 
Expels. 
Mln.  £235     58 

> 

57 
53 

63 
62 

69 

68 
70 

74 
80 

69 

Percentage  of  total  exports' 
<rf  British  produce   (ex- 
cluding ships)  to  average 
of  18^-91 .?.., 

77 
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Tabls  I  Contd,—  Variations  in  Unemployed  BeneJU,  and  in  Total  Imports  and  Bxportt. 


Union. 


Coal, 

Northumberland  Minert  

Durham  Collierj  Enginemon 

MetaU. 

Iron  Founders   

Amalgamated  Eneineers 

Steam  Ensine  Masers  

Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  and  1 
Steel  Ship  Builders  J 

Textiles, 
Amalgamated  Cotton  Spinners 
Blackburn  Beamers,  Tavist- 1 

ers  and  Drawers j 

Blackburn  Weavers 

Amalnmated  Lace  Makers ..... 
Irish  Flax  Dressers  


Building. 
Amalgamated      Carpenters  1 

and  Joiners j 

United  Operatiye  Plumbers  .. 

„       Bricklayers   

Friendly  Stonemasons 


Namber 

of 
Memljera 

in 
1900. 


Printing, 

London  Compositors 

,,       Consolidated  Book- 
binders  

Typographical  Association 

Transport, 
AmalgamatedBailwaySerrants 

Clothing  t  i^e. 

Amalgamated  Tailors   

Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives   .... 

MiseellaneoHJt. 

United  Brushmakers 

Alliance  Cabinet  Makers 

United  Kingdom  Coach  Makers 
Yorkshire  Glass  Bottle  Makers 
Cigw  Makers 

Average  of  above  unions  . 


Percentage  of  total  imports  1 
of  each  year  to  average  > 
of  1882-91  J 

Percentage  of  total  exports  i 
of  British  produce  (ex-  I 
eluding  ships)  to  average  [ 
of  1882-91  J 


3,062 


t8»357 

8»4^95 
47,670 


i8,3«4 
661 

I2,<;oo 
3,361 
1,284 

65,012 

11,186 

3,438 

19,419 

11,287 

1,339 
16,179 

62,023 


13,439 
27,960 


1,470 
5,^70 
6,526 
2,840 
2,196 


ATcnseof 

Cost  per 

lienberof 

Unemployed 

Benefit  dorinK 

Yem  1883-91. 


£    s.  d, 

-  3  1 

-  4  6 

16  3 

'-  19  9 

-  12  4 

-  14  5^ 


-  7  6i 

-  4  91 
1  10  llj 

-  18  5 

- 19  n 

-  1  6i 

-  -  8} 

-  2  5i 

- 16  n 

-15  -J 

-  6  7i 

-  1  4 

-  1  7J 

-  -  3f 

1  10  6i 

-  17  6 

-  14  7i 
1  7  li 
1     7  3i 


>4    4i 


Avernge  of 

I.port*, 

188^-91. 

Mln.  £398 

ArerRx«  of 

Kxports. 

Mln.  £235 


Peroentag)e  of  each  Year  to  Aremge  of  1883-91. 


1868. 

'69. 

70. 

— 

38 

— 

245 

210 

115 

196 

180 

95 

202 

208 

163 

•71. 1  '72.  78. ,  74. 


—   7—50 


12 


42  21 
33  37 
52  28 


51 
86 
86 


48,  41  39 1  22   8  14  15 


75. 


47 


n 

64 
104 


70  100 

2d'  24 

1,000  373 

146  194 


92  107 
141  157 
118  187 


—   64 


61  27 
148  125 
117     20 


182    125 


74     74 

I 

76'    80 

Digi 


103 

69  32 

25 

44 

30!  19 

29 

240 

148  146 

173 

209 

110  102 

114 

150  108 
84  101 


152 

75 

51; 

204 

78' 

60 

109 

77 

73 





9 

80 


132 
19 


116 


76 
85 

■ed  b') 


57 


59 


11 

101 

27 


59  i    45 


83 
95 


109 


115 '  101 

66;   97 

I 
-'   48 

64  119 


28 
86 
139 

120 

180 


1.     5 

67,   69 

1      2 


551   55 


98 


10 

65 

2 


66 


94 


109  102    W 
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Table  I  Contd, —  Variations  in  Unemployed  Benefit,  and  in  Total  Imports  and  Exports, 


Union. 


Coal. 

NorthunsberlaDd  Miners  

Durham  Colliery  Enginemen 

Metals, 

Iron  Founders  .-: 

Amalgamated  Endneers  

Steam  Engine  Miners 

Boiler  MiUcers  and  Iron  and  1 
Steel  Ship  Builders  J 

Textiles, 
Amalgamated  Cotton  Spinners 
Blackburn  Beamers,  Twist- 1 

ers  and  Drawers    J 

Blackburn  Weayers 

Amalgamated  Lace  Makers .... 
Irish  Flax  Dressers  

Suildinff. 
Amalgamated      Carpenters  1 

and  Joiners J 

United  Operatiye  Plumbers.... 

„       Bricklayers   

Friendly  Stonemasons  

PritUtHff. 

London  Compositors 

„       Consolidated  Book- 1 

binders    J 

Typographical  Association  .... 

Transport, 
AmalgamatedBailwaySeryants 

Clothing,  (fr. 

Amalgamated  Tailors   

Boot  and  Shoe  Operatiyes 

Mtscellaueous, 

United  Brushmakers 

Alliance  Cabinet  Makers  .... 
United  KiiigdomCoachMaker« 
Yorkshire  Glass  Bottle  Makers 
Cigar  Makers 

Average  of  above  unions 


Percentage  of  total  imports  "I 
of  eacn  year  to  average  y 
of  188291  J 

Percentage  of  total  exports^ 
of  British  produce  (ex-  I 
eluding  ships)  to  average  ( 
of  1882-91  J 


Namber 

oT 
Members 

iu 
1900. 


23,950 

2y06Z 


J8.357 

87,67* 

8>495 

47>67o 


18,384 
661 

12,500 
3,361 
1,284 

65,012 

11,186 

3,438 

»9,4>9 

11,287 

>,339 

16,179 

62,023 


13,439 
27,960 


1,470 
5,270 
6,526 
2,840 
2,196 


Avenge  of 

Co«t  per 

Member  of 

Unemployed 

Benefit  during 

Years  1888-91. 


PerrentHge  of  encb  Year  to  Average  of  1883-91. 


1876  77. 1  '78. 


£    s.    d. 

-  3  1 

-  4  5 


205 

8 


466  163 
201  280 


6 
19 
12 


1071154  234 

102  1 122  !  168 

95  122 !  212 


14  5i  1 143  104 1 160 


1-2 

-  7  6i 

-  4  91 

1 10  m 

-  18  5 

-  19  li 

-  1  6i 

-  -  8f 

-  2  5i 

-  15  7i 
-15  -J 

-  6  7i 

-  1  4 


1 


15  22 

68'  81 

89  61 

19,  26 


518 

39 

99 


*79.  '80, 


50 
401 

355 
343 


'81. 


340 1 142 
268  162 ' 


148 
128 

38 


66  174 


11   19;  49 
165  399  676 
70  156 


66  76 
91 1  218 

166  1 138 

67  78 


-  1 


7f  '  131  !  169 
3J  —  160 


1  10  6i 

-  17  6 

-  14  7i 
1  7  li 
1  7  3i 


-  14  4i 


Average  of 

Impciris, 

1882-91. 

Mln.  £398 

Average  of 

Export*. 

Mln.  £235 


26  32 

93  1 133 

5  28 


91 
210 


102 
985 


40  72 

76 1  35 

156  j  125 
140'  87 
96 

15 


I 
62!  75 


10 


29 


19 
8   7 
—  130 


130 

81 
451 


107 

77 
271 


140  127 
192  1 128 
184  281  184 

100 1 170  j  136 


152 
253 


185  151 
153  1 107 


166  184  228  112 
62  151,  98  69 


'82 


43 

Nil 


68 
20 
19 

90 

75 

57 

342 

63 


121  109 
51 j 100 

163 1 100 

I 
128  I  114 

131  i  122 
40  73 


161  806 
195  I  228 


I 


95 
153 


83  I  134 


94 


86 


99 


85 


192  24c  130 


93 
82 

Digiti; 


92  104 


82  95 

edby  VjV.liJ' 


90 

102 

91 


92 
63 
75 
45 
90 


90   77 


100 1  104 


100 1 103 
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Table  I  Contd, —  V<mations  in  Unemployed  Ben^^  and  in  Total  Imports  and  Eavorts. 


Namber 

of 

Uemben 

in 

1900. 

ArerageoT 
Cost  per 

Member  of 
Unemployed 
Benefit  during 
Years  I88S.9I. 

Percenlsge  of  each  Year  to  Afcnge  of  188S-91. 

Union. 

1884 

'85. 

•86. 

'87. 

'88. 

'89. 

• 

'90. 

'91. 

Coal, 

Northumberland  Miners  

Durham  Gollierj  Engineers... 

Metals, 

Tmn  ITnnndArfi    

23,950 
2,062 

18,357 
87,672 

8,495 

47,670 

18,384 
661 

12,500 
3,361 
1.284 

65,012 

11,186 

3,438 

19,419 

11,287 

1,339 

16,179 

62,023 

13,439 
27,960 

1,470 
5,270 
6,526 
2,840 
2,196 

£     s.    d, 

-  3     1 

-  4     5 

16     8 

-  19    9 

-  12    4 

-14    5i 

1-2 

-  7    6i 

-  4    9f 
1  10  lU 

-  18    5 

-  19    li 

-  1    6i 

-  -    8f 

-  2    6i 

-  15    7i 

-  15    -1 

-  6    7i 

-  1     4 

-  1    7f 

-  -    3f 

1  10    6i 

30 
126 

116 
124 
108 

275 

81 
289 

149 
95 

99 

52 

118 

Si 

85 
97 
96 

75 

142 
93 

1AR 

61 
192 

166 
154 
162 

212 

117 
142 

167 
166 

141 

145 

122 

97 

107 
145 
110 

92 

122 
120 

Oft 

618 
288 

202 
168 
185 

194 

126 
81 

106 
146 

172 

218 

118 
117 

106 
181 
107 

86 

118 

87 

110 
206 
157 
286 
126 

180 
192 

148 
156 
191 

122 

122 

47 

67 

78 

121 

185 

185 

51 

112 

88 
113 
107 

286 

109 
183 

149 
144 
115 
75 
111 

48 
68 

79 

102 

96 

40 

109 

822 

118 

87 

114 

127 

126 

40 

147 

95 

89 

128 

88 

98 
140 

108 
91 

132 
89 
92 

84 

80 
48 
41 

14 

128 

182 

178 
76 
91 

74 

74 

37 

146 

81 
56 
94 

45 

65 
107 

90 

34 

97 

101 

5 
21 

42 
49 
38 

48 

94 

55 

106 

115 

98 

49 

70 

81 

116 

81 
48 
92 

58 

59 
80 

80 
19 
66 
49 

10 
72 

76 

Amalgamated  Engineers  

Steam  Engine  Makers 

79 

691 

Boiler  MJilers  and  Iron  and  \ 
Steel  Ship  Builders  J 

Te:ttiUs. 
Amalgamated  Cotton  Spinners 
Blackburn  Beamers,  Twist- 1 
em  and  Drawers.. ..»,---,,-,,-   i 

68 

90 
52 

Blackburn  Weavers  

114 

Amalgamated  Lace  Makers  „, 
Irish  Flax  Dressers  

building. 
Amalgamated      Carpenters  1 

and  Joiners J 

United  Operative  Plumbers... 

,,     Bricklajers   

KiHendW  Stonemasons 

74 
9 

S6 

77 
17 
62 

FriuiiHff, 
LiOndon  Comnositors... 

152 

„       Consolidated  Book- 1 

binders     j 

Typographical  Association  ... 

Transport, 
AmalgamatedBailwaySerTants 

Clothing^  ^e. 
Amalgamated  Tailors 

58 
71 

89 

65 

Boot  and  Shoe  Operatiyes    .... 

MisceUaneons. 
United  Brushmakers    

100 
79 

Alliance  Cabinet  Makers 

United  EingdomCoach  Makers 
Yorkshire  Glass  Bottle  Makers 
Ciirar  Makers 

-  17    6    il40|l78 

-  14    7i  !    89 .  124 
1     7    It  ,  143   120 
1    7    Si  1    dft   12a 

44 

64 
80 
62 

1 

Average  of  above  unions  .... 

-  14    44 

114 

-35 

168 

202 

106 

77 

62 

66 

Percentage  of  total  imports ' 
of  each  year  to  average  > 
of  1882-91 

Percentage  of  total  exports " 
of  British  produce    (ex- 
cluding ships)  to  average 

Aremge  of 
Injports, 
188;!-»l. 
Mln.  £898      98 

1 
Average  of     ' 
Exports.      1 
Mln.  £285  :    99 

1 

98 

91 

Dig 

88 
91 

tized  b 

91 
94 

98 
100 

107 
106 

106 
112 

110 
105 

■ 
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Table  I  Canid. —  VcuneUions  in  Unemployed  Benefit,  and  in  Total  Imports  and  Rrports, 


VnuMi. 


Kvmber 

of 
Memfaen 

in 
190C. 


Avcrifeof 
Cost  per 

Member  or 
Unemplojred 
Benrfttdnrini 
Te>n  1888-91 


TercenUfe  of  eacli  Yeir  to  Arer*^  of  188S-91. 


1802 


I         I 
*93.  '©4. ;  '96. 


'96. 


'97.  roe. 


'99.1900 


Coal, 

KoTthamberiaod  Miners 

Durham  €k>Uiei7  EDginemen 

MeUdM. 
Iron  Founders    


Amalgamated  Engineers 
'^  t  Engine  Makers  ... 
Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  and  1 


23,950 
2,062 


I  >8,357 
187,672 

».495 


£  «.  d. 
-  3  1 
-45 


24 

20 


274 
407 


78;  284 
116  899 


1  6  3  1140 

-  19  9  j  126 

-  12  4   116 


1651188 
180 1 181 
241  203 


148 
280 


Seeel  Ship  Builders  |  4/,67o 


14    hi    128  175 


TexiiUs,  I 

Amalgamated  Cotton  Spinners 
Blaekbnm  Beamen,  Twist- 1 

en  and  Drawers j 

Blaeklmm  Wearers  

Anal|[amated  Lace  Makers.... 
Irish  Flax  Dressers ! 

BmUding. 

Amalgamated      Carpenters  1  ' 

and  Joiners j 

rnited  Operatire  PJumbers.... 

„     Bricklajers   i 

Fiiendlj  Stonemasons  

■«.  .    .  i 

Prtntinff, 

London  Compositors 

„      Gonsolid  ated  Book- 1 

bindeTs    / 

TTPOS^^pliicsl  Association  ... 

Transport, 
AmalgamatedBailwajSerrants 

Clothing,  ^e, 

Amalgunated  Tailors   

Boot  and  Shoe  Operatires   ....' 

MiateUaneouM,  i 

Uttitwl  Broshmakers | 

ASiaBeeCaMDet  Makers 

United  KingdomCoachMakers! 
Toibhipeaiass  Bottle  Makers 
Cigar  Makers ■ 


123:143 

80|  — 


18,384  =  1     ~    2     1 124 1 102 

661  I  -    7    6i  .130:801 

i2,<;co  I  -  4  Of!  131  209  56  141 
3,361  .  1  10  llf  671  77  80  61 
1,284     -  IS    5        67     43     72     41 


130  49 
122  57 
61 


171 


133 
144 


I 


65,012 

11,186 

343« 

>9.4<9 

11,287 

<.339 
16,179 

62,023 

"3,439 
27,960 


1,470 
5,^70 
6,526 
2,840 
2,196 


19  li 

1  61 
-  81 

2  6i 


-  15  7i 
-15  -i 

-  6  7i 

-14 

-  1  7f 

-  -  3J 

1  10  6i 

-  17  6 

-  14  7i 
1  7  li 
1    7  3i 


ATerage  of  abore  unions  ...        —      ,  -  14    44 


Peftentaoe  of  total  imports  1 
<rf  «wh  year  to  arerage  \  \ 
rf  1882-91 ...J  I 

'•"wtope  of  total  exportol  : 
0*  British  produce  (ex-  I  j 
wjiding  ships)  to  areraffe  p 
of  1882-91  _ *  J  , 


Average  of 

Imports, 

18^2-91. 

Mln.  £398 

A%-era^e  of 

Expoits. 

Mln.  £236 


68 


79   101     92 

112  !  122  ,  150  85 
45;  60  68  54 
74,    86   121  I  113 


220 '155 


172 

,5» 

284 

174 

73 

129 

278 

223 

43 

53 

224 

176 


225 

207 


109 1 126 

i 
47     47 
120   153  !    60  i  120 

120!  109;  204  1134 
88  1 10311021  88 
02     95   106,    95 


103   150 
91     98 


no    155 


240  205 
1151    80 

123:  132 


119 


99 


281  27 
160 '  73 


137 ,  76 
901  46 

94|  67 

152    67 


115     $;7 


36 

80 

48 

101 


146    83 

42;  67 
23'  56 


29 ,  26   26;    49 


98 
23 


106 
20 
66 


135 
144 
210 !  168  166 


125  1151148 
129  1  931113 


901    55  460 


41  39  34 
1401120  146 


112 
42 
66 
96 
66 


95 


107  102  103  106  111 


961  93  92  96 


Digitized  by 


102 


120  128 
37  42 


87 


56 

107 

57 

90 


114  118 
ICoi  92 


44i  5 

50  28 

I 

281  46 

64|  48 

52  39 

3^  40 


84'  178 


73  195 
89  38 
49  71 


I 

801  67 

20'  31 

49  88 


187 
172 
147  177 


72,  78 

28  26 

100  93 

62  81 

40!  63 

54  60 

44  59 

46i  78 


6\     79 


122  131 


109  120 
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In  selecting  the  societied  whose  records  appear  in  the  table,  it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  make  them  as  representative  as 
possible  of  the  general  employments  of  the  country.  Unfortunately, 
some  large  spheres  of  employment  are  necessarily  absent.  In  the 
cases,  for  instance,  of  agriculture  €tnd  general  labour  there  are  no 
representative  societies  which  have  kept  records  of  value  relating  to 
unemployed  benefit.  The  records,  too,  of  the  textile  trades  and  of 
coal  mining  are  not  adequate  to  represent- the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  involved.  The  selection  has  naturally  been  confined  to 
those  societies  whose  records  have  been  kept  continuously  and  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  which  are  fairly  representative  of  important 
industries. 

The  bottom  lines  of  Table  I  are  occupied  by  the  percentages 
of  the  total  imports  and  of  the  total  exports  of  British  produce 
(exclusive  of  ships)  reckoned  on  the  same  base,  the  figures  used 
being  taken  from  the  recent  publication  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Cd-1761. 

Dealing  first  with  the  fluctuations  in  employments  as  a  whole,  it 
is  noticeable  that  the  reports  on  trade  imions  during  recent  years 
have  constantly  drawn  attention  to  the  intimate  relation  between 
the  general  condition  of  the  trade  of  the  country  and  the  amount 
expended  by  the  loo  principal  unions  in  unemployed  benefit.  Since 
1897  the  reports  have  contained  a  table  showing  side  by  side  the 
percentage  of  unemployed  and  the  total  value  of  imports  and 
exports  for  the  corresponding  years. 

Diagram  I  enables  these  general  movements  to  be  examined 
with  more  minuteness.  It  shows  that,  as  a  rule,  fluctuations  in 
imports,  exports,  and  the  state  of  employment,  are  simidtaneous  and 
in  the  same  direction.  Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  found  in 
1860-62,  1873-77,  1890-92.  In  these  three  periods,  while  exports 
were  falling,  imports  were  either  rising  or  sttitionary.  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  each  of  these  periods  the  state  of  employment  followed  the 
direction  of  the  exports  and  not  of  the  imports.  But,  generally 
speaking,  the  movements  correspond  in  all  the  curves,  and  a 
reference  to  the  diagram  in  JMr.  Wood's  paper  of  Decemlier,  1899, 
shows  corresponding  movements  in  the  rates  of  wages,  in  the. 
consumption  of  food  and  clothing,  in  the  marriage-rate,  and  in 
the  pauperism  of  the  country. 

The  departure  of  the  curve  of  imports  from  all  the  other  curves 
indicative  of  the  prosperity  of  the  masses  of  the  people  during 
the  three  specified  periods,  and  particularly  during  1873-77,  is  so 
marked  that  it  calls  for  further  investigation.  One  would  certainly 
expect  the  imports  of  raw  material  and  of  food  stuffs  to  fluctuate  in 
sympathy  with  the  state  of  employment.     That  the  volume  of  food 
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and  of  the  raw  material  for  clothing  does  so  fluctuate  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Wood's  curve  of  consumption  before  referred  to.  That 
this  result  could  not  be  affected  by  a  rise  in  the  level  of  prices 
appears  to  be  clear  from  the  fact  that  Sauerbeck's  index  numbers 
showed  little  change  between  1860  and  1862,  fell  considerably 
between  1873  and  1877,  and  fell  slightly  between  1890  and  1892. 


St. 


Percentage    of    imports  of   each  year  to  the  arerago  Talue   of 

iinporta  for  ten  years  188291. 
P^«.^ntairc  of  value  of  exports  of  British  produce  of  each  year 

to  arei^ge  value  for  1882-91, 
Curve  of  index  number  of  expenditure  on  unemplojed  beneBt 

from  the  table.  Digitized  by  vjvj^ vie 
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Table  II. — Showing  tfwe  VcUuei  of  Imports  of  Manufactured  and  Partly 
Manufactured  Ooodtj  and  of  Imports  other  than  Manufactured  and 
Partly  Manufactured  Goods,  and  the  Percentages  of  the  Values  of  each 
Year  to  the  Average  Value  of  the  Fears  1882-91. 


1860  

*6l  

'62  

'63  

*C4  

'65  

'66  

'67  

'68  

'69  

1870  

'71  

'72  

'78  

'74  

'75  

'76  

'77  

'78  

'79  

1880  

'81  

'82  

'83  

'84  

'85  

'86  

'87  

'88  

'89  

1890  

'91  

'92  

'93  

'94  

'95  

'96  

'97  

'98  

'99  

1900  

.  Ayerage     of  1 
1882-91..../ 


Vnlur  of  Iniportt 

oi  Iter  tliHii 

^aiiufactuml. 


Fercciitage 

to  Avemire  of 

1882-91. 


lu  Million  £'i. 
181 
184 
190 
211 
233 
228 
248 
228 
243 
243 
246 
277 
292 
304 
297 
301 
299 
313 
294 
293 
328 
318 
329 
342 
307 
288 
269 
280 
295 
326 
323 
387 
325 
307 
306 
309 
324 
827 
356 
349 
378 


3095 

310  (»»y) 


Y 


58 

60 

61 

6S 

75 

74 

80 

74 

78 

78 

79 

89 

94 

98 

96 

97 

96 

101 

95 

94 

106 

103 

106 

110 

99 

93 

87 

90 

95 

105 

104 

109 

105 

99 

99 

100 

105 

106 

115 

112 

122 


I  inportt  of 

MiiniifMctared 

Hii«l  Partly 

MMiafaclttred  only. 


{ 


III  Milli«mr«. 

29-3 

32-9 

36*2 

38  2 

41*9 

43-5 

47-0 

476 

51-5 

51-9 

670 

54-3 

63-2 

66-8 

72-7 

72-7 

761 

80-6 

751 

70-4 

83-2 

78-8 

841 

84*9 

82-9 

83-4 

81-4 

82-4 

93-2 
100-8 

98-2 

97-6 

98-9 

981 
101-7 
107*7 
117-6 
123-8 
1251 
135-9 
145-2 


Pereeiitii(;e 

to  Arerafe  of 

I86S.9I. 


88-89    \ 

=  89(»y)J 


33 
37 
41 
43 
47 
40 
58 
53 
58 
58 
64 
61 
71 
76 
82 
82 
85 
91 
84 
79 


94 

95 

93 

93 

91 

92 

105 

113 

110 

110 

111 

110 

114 

121 

132 

189 

141 

153 

168 


In  order  to  test  these  suppositions  I  have  deducted  from  the 
figiures  of  the  total  imports  for  each  year  the  amount  of  imports  of 
manufactured  and  partly  manufactured  goods^i^i^ie^^^niiii  pages 
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5  and  6  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Report,  Cd-1761.  With  respect  to 
these  figures  the  report  points  out  that  the  import  figures  relate  to 
total  imports,  and  include  the  value  of  a  certain  quantity  of  goods 
which  are  re-exported.  The  report  says,  however,  that  in  considering 
manufactured  goods  this  is  of  comparatively  little  moment,  as  the 
re-exports  consist  for  the  most  part  of  food  and  raw  material. 
Table  II  shows  the  actual  figures  of  these  distinct  dinsions  of 
our  imports,  and  also  the  percentage  of  each  year  for  each  division 
worked  out  on  the  average  of  the  period  1882-91. 

Diagram  II  is  based  upon  the  percentage  columns  of  the  above 
table,  and  shows  the  respective  ciurves  of  imported  manufactures 
and  of  imported  food  stuffs  and  raw  materials. 


Diagram  II. 

1880 


1900 


Percentage  of  imports  other  than  of  manufactured  and  partly  manu. 
factured  goods  to  the  average  of  1882-01. 

Percentage  of  imports  of  manufactured  and  partly  mauufaeturcd 
goods  of  each  year  to  the  arerage  of  1882-91  • 


The  curves  of  the  two  classifications  of  imports  afibrd  many 
interesting  points  of  comment,  but  the  moet  conspicuous  is  in  the 
period  1873-76,  when  the  imports  of  raw  material  and  food  stuff's 
were  falling  slightly  simultaneously  with  the  curve  of  exports  and 
the  curve  of  employment,  while  the  imports  of  manufactured  mA 
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partly  manufactured  goods  were  continuing  in  a  steady  rise,  which 
culminated  in  1877. 

In  dealing  with  the  various  industries  in  detail,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  have  at  hand  the  nimiber  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  different  groups  of  occupations  as  classified  in  the  Census 
Report  for  1901. 

Table  III. 


Engaged    in    nationul    or  1 

local  government j 

Defence  of  the  country  

Professions  and  their  sub- 1 

ordinate  occupations   ....  j 

Domestic  services    

Commercial  

Conveyance  of  men,  goods,  1 

and  messages    J 

Agriculture 

Fidhing 

Mines  and  quarries 

Metals,   machines,  imple- 1 

ments,  and  conyeyanees  I 
Precious    metob,    jewels,  "I 

watches,  &c J 

Building  and  works  of  con- 1 

struction   J 

WooH,  fumifhing,  fittings,  1 

and  decorations   j 

Brick,     cement,     ijottery,  "I 

and  glass  j 

Chemicals,  oil,  soap,  &c 

Skins,  leather,   hair,    andl 

feathers j 

Paper,  prints,  books,  andl 

stationery j 

Textile  fabrics 

Dress 

Food,  tobacco,  drink,  andl 

lodging J 

Gas,  water,  and  electricity  1 

supply,  and  sanitary  ser-  > 

vice J 

Other,    general,  and    un-l 

defined     workers     and  l^ 

dealers .'. J 

Total  engaged  in  occu-  \ 

pations J 

Without  specified  occupa-  "I 
tion  or  unoccupied J 

Population    over   ten! 
years J 


MNlr. 


Female. 


Total 

of 

Males 

and 

Females. 


.  171,687 ; 

168,288  j 

311,618 

304,195 ' 
590,685  I 

1,249,000 

1,071,040 

23,725 

800,179 

1,174,180 
130,731 

1,042,864 

233,000 

142,365 
101,938 
80,071  ' 

188,057 

492,175 
414,637  , 

774,291 
71,284 ' 


26,5001 

294,642 

1,690,722 
59,944 

18,825 

67,564 ' 
166 

5,006, 

63,016 

18,707 

702 

24,592 

I 

33,148  j 
26,702 ' 
25,270  j 

90,9001 

663,222 
710,961 

299,618 
141 


198,187 
168,238 
606,260 

1,994.9 » 7 
590,629 

1,267,825 

1,128,604 

2.?,89i 

805,185 

i»*37,i96 
149.438 

1,043,566 

257,592 

»75.5>3 
128,640 

»05.34> 


681,016!    61,503 


10,156,976;  4,i7i,75» 


1,977,283 


12,134,'^59 


9,017,834 


18,189,686 


278,957 

>,i55i397 
1,125,598 

t  ,073,809 


71,425 


742,5*9 


14,328,727 
>o,995,ii7 


25,323,844 


Perrentaice  to 
Total  Occupied. 


Malec 

OllljT. 


1-6 

1-6 

3-7 

3-0 
5-2 

12  3 

10-5 
02 

7-8 

11-5 
1-2 

102 

2-3 

1-4 
10 
0-8 

1-8 

4-8 
41 

7-6 
07 
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All. 


1-4 
1-2 

4-2 

139 
41 

89 

7-9 
Oi 
5  6 

8-6 

11 

7-3 

1-8 

1-2 
0-9 
0-7 

19 

81 

7-8 


0-5 
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Passing  to  particular  industries,  the  first  group  is  that  of  mines. 
The  statistics  of  unemployed  benefit  referring  to  these  are  very 
scanty.  Many  of  the  most  important  coalfields  are  unrepresented, 
and  the  best  available  records  are  those  put  in  the  table.  The 
curves  show  great  depressions  between  1875-79,  1884-88,  and 
1892-97.  In  the  first  period  the  different  coalfields  experienced 
their  maximum  of  distress  in  different  years.  In  Northumberland 
the  maximum  payment  was  made  in  1877,  while  in  Durham  1879 
was  the  bottom  year.  All  appear  to  have  felt  the  depression  of 
the  next  decade  most  severely  in  1886.  In  the  last  depression 
employment  improved  temporarily  in  1894,  owing  to  the  great 
disputes  in  1893,  and  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  stocks.  The 
curves  generally  coincide  with  the  general  movement  of  our  foreign 
trade.  The  fluctuations  are  more  sudden  and  more  pronounced 
than  in  the  other  industries  of  the  country.  This  is  doubtless  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  labour  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
cost  of  production,  and  fixed  expenses  a  small  part.  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas, 
in  his  paper  published  in  the  Society's  Jowmal  of  September,  19Q3, 
estimated  the  cost  of  labour  at  about  So  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost 
of  Welsh  steam  coal,  while  fixed  charges  form  less  than  lo  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cost. 

Diagram  III. 


Northumberland  Miners. 
Durham  Collierj  Engineers. 


Note. — In  those  jears  where  the  figures  are  giren,  the  curFe  has  run  outside 
the  limits  of  the  scale. 


The  metal  trades  are  well  represented  by  the  societies  in  the 
table.  The  records  of  these  have  evidently  been  kept  with  great 
<jare,  and  the  curves  based  upon  them  show  great  uniformity.    On 
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account  of  its  importance  and  size,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  may  be  taken  as  the  best  representative  of  the  group. 
The  curve  of  its  unemployed  benefit  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  Steam  Engine  Makers. 


iseo 


1870 


Diagram  IV. 

1880 


1880 


1900 


Friendlj  Iron  Founders. 
Amalgamated  Engineers. 


Note, — In  those  years  where  the  figures  are  given,  the  curve  has  run  outside 
the  limits  of  the  scale. 


The  activity  of  the  metal  trades  depends  so  directly  upon  the 
activity  and  enterprise  of  the  world  at  large,  that  one  is  not 
surprised  to  see  how  closely  the  curve  of  employment  in  this  group 
of  industries  follows  the  curve  of  our  exports.  The  fluctuations  are 
much  more  gradual  than  in  the  coal  trade,  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  sunk  in  fixed  plant,  and  con- 
sequently in  times  of  depression  the  return  upon  this  capital 
provides  a  margin  which  is  sacrificed  before  the  labour  engaged  in 
these  industries  is  thrown  out  of  work.  The  depressions  in  the 
metal  industries  naturally  coincide  with  those  in  the  mining 
industry.  As  these  industries  together  employ  nearly  20  per  cent, 
of  the  male  working  population  of  the  country,  their  influence  upon 
the  home  trade  must  be  very  great,  and  it  will  be  seen  later  that 
the  curves  of  employment  in  many  home  industries  are  in  close 
harmony  with  those  of  the  metal  trades. 

The  textile  trades  are  not  adequately  represented  in  the  table. 
The  num])er  of  societies  which  during  recent  years  have  kept  records 
of  unemployed  benefit  is  very  great,  but,  as  a  rule,  their  member- 
ship is  small  and  their  individual  importance  is  inconsiderable.  The 
Amalgamated  Operative  Cotton  Spinners  may  be  taken  as  typical 
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of  cotton  spinning.  It  has  a  membership  of  18,384,  while  the  total 
nnmber  of  persons  employed  in  cotton  spinning  in  1901  was  64,127 
males  and  34,553  females.  In  the  cotton  weaving  industry  there 
are  a  large  number  of  local  societies,  many  of  whose  records  cover 
only  recent  years.  Of  these  perhaps  the  best  representative  is  the 
Blackburn  Weavers'  Society ;  but  as  their  record  only  starts  with 
1886,  the  record  of  the  Blackburn  beamers,  twisters,  and  drawers  is 
added  as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  employment  in  the  weaving 
branch  of  the  cotton  industry  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
period  under  review. 

Diagram  V. 

1380  1890  1900 


a6o 


Amalgamated  Ck>tton  Spinners. 
Blaokbtum  Twisters  and  Drawers, 
filaokbam  Wearers. 


Kote, — In  those  years  where  the  figoree  are  given,  the  cnrre  has  run  outside 
the  limits  of  the  scale. 

The  curves  illustrate  the  fact  that  cotton  spinning  is  often  bad 
when  weaving  is  good,  and  vice  versd.  The  curve  of  spinners,  too, 
suggests  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  employment  of  spinners  are  less 
severe  than  in  the  case  of  weaving ;  and  it  is  again  noticeable  that 
the  proportion  of  cost  due  to  fixed  plant  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  labour  is  much  greater  in  spinning  than  in  weaving. 

From  the  fact  that  the  value  of  exports  of  cotton  yam  and 
goods  amounts  to  about  one-fourth  part  of  our  total  exports, 
one  might  expect  that  the  curve  of  em{)loyment  in  this  trade  would 
follow  the  curve  of  exports.  But  coming  from  the  examination  of 
the  metal  group,  one  is  rather  astonished  to  find  how  the  cotton 
curves  depart  from  the  export  curve.  Though  they  show  some 
response  to  the  great  general  movements,  the  fluctuations  peculiar 
to  themselves  are  almost  equally  marked.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  though  the  general  demand  of  the  world  for  cotton  goods 
is  an  important  factor  in  its  prosperity,  the  demand  from  India  is  of 
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especial  importance.  India  takes  two-fifths  of  the  total  cotton 
goods  exported.  Hence  the  price  of  silver  and  the  rate  of  Indian 
exchange  have  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  cotton  trade  since  the  demonetisation  of  silver  in  1872-73.  The 
weavers'  diagram  shows  a  marked  improvement  in  employment  in 
1894,  while  the  general  trades  of  the  country  were  in  the  slough  of 
despond.  This  was  due  to  the  rise  in  Indian  exchange  which 
followed  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  in  Jime,  1893.  Then 
another  factor  peculiar  to  the  cotton  trade  is  the  supply  of  its  raw 
material.  The  effect  which  this  factor  has  upon  the  employment 
curve  has  no  relation  whatever  either  to  the  exports  of  cotton  goods 
or  to  the  total  exports  of  the  country.  In  1903  the  high  price 
of  raw  cotton  swelled  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  goods,  but 
diminished  employment  considerably.  Roughly  speaking,  the  cost 
of  raw  material  amounts  to  nearly  one^half  of  the  cost  of  finished 
cotton  piece  goods. 

The  foregoing  conditions  to  which  the  cotton  trade  is  subject 
offer  some  explanation  of  the  great  divergence  between  the  curves 
of  employment  in  this  important  industry  and  the  curves  in  the 
great  home  industries.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  industry  is  so  considerable,  that  one  would  expect  their 
prosperity  to  be  reflected  upon  the  secondary  industries  of  the 
country  which  their  wages  help  to  support.  In  estimating  the  im- 
portance of  the  number  employed,  some  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  large  proportion  of  females  to  males,  for  the  employment  of 
a  large  number  of  children,  and  for  the  fact  that  wages  generally 
are  lower  than  in  the  metal  trades. 

The  lace  makers  and  the  flax  dressers  of  Ireland,  in  common 
with  other  textiles,  are  affected  more  by  causes  peculiar  to  them- 
selves than  by  the  general  movements  of  the  trade  of  the  country. 

Speaking  generally,  the  employment  curve  in  the  textile  trades 
is  quite  unreliable  as  an  index  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  while  that  of  the  metal  trades  is  singularly  reliable. 

The  building  trades  form  the  only  large  group  of  essentially 
home  industries  which  are  represented  in  the  table.  The  Amalga- 
mated Carpenters  and  Joiners  may  be  safely  taken  as  the  best 
representative  of  the  class. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  diagram  is  the  closeness  with 
which  it  responds  to  the  general  movements  of  our  foreign  trade 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Its  greatest  departure  from 
the  general  movements  was  during  the  few  years  following  the 
Franco-German  war.  From  1873  to  1877,  while  the  metal  group 
was  gradually  falling  into  a  deeper  and  deeper  depression,  the 
building    trades  were    practically  unscathed.^^'g''&iy(^Blti[Klg!With 
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1860 


1870 


Diagram  VI. 

1880 


1900 


United  Plumbers. 

Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 


J^culture,  and  with  some  of  the  smaller  home  industries,  the 
building  trades  retained  their  prosperity  till  about  1877,  when  all 
industries  began  to  be  overwhelmed  in  a  common  fate,  which 
reached  its  most  intense  form  in  1879.  The  curve  of  the  United 
Plumbers  merely  emphasises  the  same  points,  while  the  curve  of  the 
operative  stonemasons  differs  very  slightly,  except  that  from  1877 
to  1881  this  society  appears  to  have  entirely  suspended  payment  of 
unemployed  benefit.  The  prosperity  of  the  building  trades  between 
1873  and  1877  was  doubtless  contributed  to  by  the  great  demand 
for  suburban  residences  round  all  the  great  centres  of  industry, 
following  upon  the  wonderful  accumulation  of  wealth  during  the 
previous  decade,  and  also  to  a  continuance  of  hope  and  enterprise, 
for  some  time  after  the  real  depression  set  in,  among  those  who 
anticipated  that  the  reaction  following  the  Franco-German  war 
would  be  as  short  lived  as  the  reaction  following  the  American  civil 
war  in  1861-65,  and  that  of  the  Austro-Prussian  war  in  1866. 

The  dress  group  is  represented  by  the  Amalgamated  Tailors  and 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives.    The  tailors  have  had  a  comparatively 


1870 


Diagram  VII. 

1880 


1890 


1900 


Amalgamated  Tailors. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives. 
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uneventful  career.  Their  unemployed  gradually  increased  from 
1873  to  1879,  since  which  date  they  have  made  steady  progress.  A 
dip  in  1884,  and  another  in  1891,  are  the  only  concessions  they  have 
made  to  the  troubles  of  others.  Boots  and  shoes,  on  the  other  hand, 
reveal  two  strange  features:  in  1886,  and  again  in  1894,  they  had 
short  outbursts  of  activity,  while  in  other  industries  the  unemployed 
were  walking  the  streets  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

The  printing  trades  supply  curves  which  correspond  fairly  closely 
with  those  of  the  building  group,  with  the  exception  that  the 
London  Compositors  and  the  Typographical  Association  show  only 
a  slight  depression  in  1885-87.  All  the  three  societies  in  the  table 
show  a  marked  loss  of  employment  since  1892. 


I860 


1870 


Diagram  VIII. 

1880 


1880 


1800 


London  Compositors, 
l^pographical  Astociafcion. 
London  Bookbinders. 


The  Amalgamated  Railway  Servants  is  the  only  society  con- 
nected with  transport  with  any  records  earlier  than  1882.  Its 
membership  has  varied  very  largely,  so  that  its  figures  are  not  very 
reliable.  The  curve  of  its  employment  departs  considerably  from 
the  general  average,  especially  in  the  last  decade.  The  conditions 
peculiar  to  their  employment  are  so  obvious,  that  it  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  good  representative  of  those  engaged  in  transport. 

The  miscellaneous  group  contains  a  number  of  industries  selected 
partly  by  reason  of  their  diversity,  but  largely  because  they  are 
represented  by  societies  which  have  kept  records  for  considerable 
periods.  With  regard  to  these  industries  it  is  difficult  to  get  any 
other  continuous  record  of  their  prosperity  of  equal  value.  They 
may  be  taken  to  represent  a  number  of  miscellaneous  industries 
employing  in  the  aggregate  a  very  large  quantity  of  labour.  '^^^ 
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BBI 
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1 

^-«i—  Alliance  Cabinet  Makers. 

United  Kingdom  Coach  Makers. 

Torkihire  Glass  Bottle  Makers. 

.....  Cigar  Makers. 
Brash  Makers. 

Each  of  the  societies  had  years  of  minimum  employment  in  1879 
(except  the  Brush  Makers,  in  whose  case  it  came  in  1880  instead), 
1886  and  1894,  while  1873,  1882,  1890  and  1899  were  years  of 
niAYiTnqTn  employment.  Thus  each  of  these  diverse  trades  moves 
in  close  sympathy  with  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country. 

As  the  curve  of  the  marriage-rate  moves  harmoniously  with  the 
foreign  trade,  so  the  curve  of  the  cabinet  makers  moves  with 
the  marriage-rate.  Their  employment  is  naturally  most  brisk  when 
the  marriage-rate  is  highest,  and  most  depressed  when  the  marriage- 
rate  has  reached  a  minimum  point.  The  only  necessary  qualification 
of  this  statement  arises  in  1891,  when  cabinet  making  began  to  fall, 
while  the  marriage-rate  increased  slightly  before  following  the 
general  downward  movement.  May  we  not  infer  that  the  promises 
made  during  the  prosperity  of  1890  were  faithfully  performed  in 
1891,  even  though  the  prosperity  had  declined  so  rapidly  that 
the  brides  of  1891  had  to  be  contented  with  less  than  the  usual 
equipment  of  furniture  f 

As  the  employment  of  the  cabinet  makers  reflects  the  prosperity 
of  the  mass  of  the  population,  that  of  the  coach  makers  reflects  the 
condition  of  the  wealthier  classes.  Which  section  of  the  public  is 
most  accurately  reflected  by  the  employment  of  British  cigar  makers, 
I  will  not  venture  to  suggest.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  diagrams 
that  furniture,  coaches,  glass  bottles,  cigars  and  brushes  all  contri- 
bute their  quota  of  evidence  that  the  community  of  industry  and 
commerce  is  one  body  with  many  members,  and  if  one  member 
suffers,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it.  Digitized  byKj^KJwiKl 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  E.  L.  Hartley's  Paper, 

Professor  F.  Y.  Edgeworth  offered  remarks  on  some  technical 
points.     As  he  understood   Mr.   Hartley's   Table  I,   the   row   of 
figures  designated  "  Average  of  above  unions,"  were  each  obtained 
by  taking  the  arithmetic  mean  of   the  percentages  in  the  corre- 
sponding column;    each  percentage  being  obtained  by  comparing 
the  expenditure  on  benefit  per  member  in  a  particular  union  for  a 
particular  year,  with  the  average  yearly  expenditure  per  member 
m  the  same  union  at  the  initial  period.     If  the  statistics  related  to 
an  ordinary  money  account,   the   proper    method    of    obtaining 
averages  for   several    uiiions   might  have  been  to    compare    the 
total  of  the  expenditure  on  all  the  unions  in  each  year  with  the 
corresponding  total  for  the  average  year  of  the  initial  period.     But» 
as  the  writer  had  explained,  the  expenditure  on  benefit  was  but 
an  imperfect  index  of  that  quantity  which  was  to  be  measured,  the 
amount  of  unemployment,  or  perhaps  the  prosperity  of  the  working 
classes.     Under  such  circumstances  it  was  allowable  to  take  a 
simple  average  of    the  percentages  in  each  column.     But    that 
simple  average  should  rather  be  the  Median  than  the  Arithmetic 
Mean.    For  the  worth  of  the  different  percentages,  considered  as 
observations  measuring  the  qusssitum  (unemplovment),  was  evidently 
very  different.     The    percentage    for    bricklayers,  for    example, 
represented  a  change  in  an  expenditure  on  benefit    amounting 
^  3A3^  X  8f^. — some  125Z.,  supposing  the  number  of  bricklayers 
entitled  to  receive  benefit  constant ;  while,  on  a  similar  supposition, 
the  percentage  for  amalgamated  engineers  represented  a  change  in 
an  amount  of  87,672  x   19^.  9^^.,  more  than  86,oooZ.     Even  if  the 
supposition  of  constant  membership  was  onljr  approximately  true, 
and  even  though  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  only  imperfectly 
represented  the  amount  of  unemployment,  still  it  was  evident  that 
the  percentages  were  far  from  being  equally  good  measures  of  that 
amount.      But  when  observations  of  very  different  weight   had 
to  be  combined  with  a  simple  average — in  which  each  constituent 
counted  for  one— then  in  general  that  simple  average  had  better 
be  the  Median  than  the  Arithmetic  Mean.     For  example,  suppose 
the  given  observations  to  consist  of  two  equally  numerous  classes, 
and  that  one  class  was  much  less  accurate  than  the  other,  the  error 
to  which  an  observation  of  the  former  class  was  liable,  as  measured 
by  the  nuxivltis  or  standard  deviation,  was  as  much  as  two-and-a- 
half  times  as  great  as  the  error  pertaining  to  the  latter.     In  such 
a  case  the  simple  Median  would  afford  a  more  accurate  (as  well  as 
more  convenient)  measure  of    the    qusesitum    than    the    simple 
Arithmetic  Mean :   a  fortiori,  when  the  disparity  in  the  worth  of 
the  observations  was  greater.     Now  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  case  before  them  the  disparity  in  the  observations  was  such 
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as  to  render  the  Median  the  more  appropriate  simple  average. 
It  was  evident  to  common  sense  that  such  a  percentage  as  i,ooo 
relating  to  the  bricklayers  in  the  year  1868,  if  combined  according 
to  the  method  of  the  Arithmetic  Mean  with  13  other  percentages 
which  range  from  6  to  245,  would  unduly  drag  up  the  average, 
considering  that,  for  a  reason  already  stated,  many  of  the 
percentages  for  other  unions,  as  compared  with  the  percentage 
for  bricklayers,  were  better  indices  of  the  quaesitum,  the  total 
unemployment.  Accordingly  the  Medians  which  he  had  calculated 
as  samples  represented  the  average  unemployment  for  the  years 
1870-80  better  than  the  corresponding  Arithmetic  Means  which  were 
given  in  Table  I : — 


Tear* 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

1875. 

Median 

Arithmetic  mean.... 

109 

IIG     1 

64-5 
59 

34-5 
45 

45-5 
65 

48 
65 

69 
66 

Yean '        1876. 

Median 

Arithmetic  mean....i        83 


127-5 
130 


The  fluctuation  of  the  new  series  was  similar  in  direction  to 
that  of  the  old  series,  but  less  violent.  There  still  appeared  a  close 
correspondence  between  the  amount  of  unemployment  and  exports 
in  direction  of  their  oscillations;  and  a  similar  but  rather  close 
correspondence  between  unemployment  and  imports.  The  contrast 
between  imports  and  exports  as  to  the  degree  of  correspondence 
with  unemployment  might  appear  less  marked  when  account  was 
taken  of  the  probable  error  to  which  the  statistics  of  trade  were 
liabla 

Miss  C.  £.  Collet  called  attention  to  one  point  which  she 
thought  should-  be  noticed  with  regard  to  unemployed  benefit  in 
the  textile  trades.  Although  there  might  be  very  bad  trade,  that 
bad  trade  did  not  show  itself  to  any  great  extent  by  people  being 
dismissed,  but  rather  by  the  adoption  of  short  time  or  by  slackness. 
The  boot  and  shoe  and  tailoring  trades,  as  well  as  the  textile 
trades,  would  all  be  found  subject  to  that  rule — they  were  not 
actually  out  of  work  in  the  same  way  as  engineers. 

Mr,  Brabrook  was  always  glad  when  public  attention  was 
drawn  to  what  he  might  call  the  peaceful  operations  of  trade 
unions.  People  were  too  much  inclined  to  look  upon  trade 
unions  as  hostile  bodies  created  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
warfare  between  employer  and  employed,  and  they  overlooked 
benefits  which  were  distributed  by  trade  unions  amongst  their 
members,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  the  out  of  employment 
benefits,  but  also  ordinary  friendly  society  benefits,  such  as  pay- 
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ments  during  sickness  and  superannuation  payments  in  old  age. 
Very  large  sums  were  distributed  in  these  directions  by  the  trt^e 
unions  relatively  to  the  sums  they  distributed  in  strike  pay.  It 
was  desirable  that  the  public  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  these  institutions  exercised  large  functions  of  a  peaceful 
character,  and  that  that  circumstance  tended  to  make  them  less 
aggressive  and  less  willing  to  enter  upon  hostile  pursuits,  because 
they  knew  that  everything  that  was  spent  in  strike  pay  diminished 
the  amount  they  would  have  available  for  the  ordinary  peaceful 
requirements  of  their  members.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
diagram  in  the  paper  could  have  been  supplemented  by  a  large 
coloured  diagram  on  the  wall.  They  would  all  undoubtedly  agree 
in  the  concluding  words  of  the  paper — that  all  these  things  which 
the  author  had  referred  to  '*  contribute  their  quota  of  evidence  that 
the  community  of  industry  and  commerce  is  one  body  with  many 
members,  and  if  one  member  suffers,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it." 
He  must  confess,  however,  that  the  line  which  had  been  drawn 
between  one  only  of  the  factors  which  contributed  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  coimtry  and  these  various  trades,  with  all  their  differing 
conditions  and  circumstances,  was  almost  too  near  and  too  accurate 
to  be  convincing  to  one's  mind.  He  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
it  displayed  in  such  a  manner  that  one  could  have  exactly  followed 
the  various  resemblances  and  the  various  divergencies  which 
constituted  the  general  result.  While  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  the  extent  of  employment  amongst  all  classes  of  the 
country  were  thin^  which  must  necessarily  have  a  close  relation  to 
each  other,  it  would  not  necessarily  result  that  a  single  collection  of 
facts — ^namely,  the  amount  of  out-of-employment  benefit  which  was 
granted  by  trade  unions — should  follow  with  absolute  closeness 
other  collections  of  facts  which  were  quite  independent  of  them. 
For  example,  the  trade  unions  in  some  trades  represented  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  amount  of  employment  in  that  trade,  and 
that  proportion  was  selected  by  themselves  for  various  reasons,  and 
its  extent  depended  very  largely  on  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  the  particular  trade  involved.  Therefore  it  was  only  on  a  very 
broad  and  very  large  comparison  of  facts  that  one  would  expect  to 
see  a  very  close  resemblance  and  association,  such  as  had  been 
disclosed  m  this  very  excellent  and  careful  paper. 


Mr.  E.  H 
that  a  more  correct 


Hooker  did  not  quite  follow  the  author's  suggestion 
>rrect  method  of  measuring  "  cost  per  member  ^p.  53) 
would  be  to  divide  the  expenditure  by  the  number  participatmg  in 
the  benefit,  unless  by  "  participate  "  was  to  be  understood  "  entitled 
to  participate."  In  Diagram  H  Mr.  Hartley  laid  great  stress  on  the 
differences  between  the  curves  in  the  years  1873-76 ;  but  differences 
at  least  equally  striking  could  be  observed  in  other  years  if  the 
relative  movements  were  considered,  e.g,,  the  separation  of  the  two 
curves  was  in  reality  more  marked  in  1883-86,  although  both  were 
falling.  To  his  mind,  however,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  that 
diagram  was  the  more  rapid  increase  shown  in  the  imports  of 
manufactured  goods  as  compared  with  other  commodities.    He  was 
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not  quite  convinced  by  Professor  Edgeworth's  suggestion  that  the 
median  might  give  a  truer  picture  than  the  arithmetic  average. 
The  median  would  indicate  the  condition  of  the  average  trade,  but 
not  necessarily  the  average  condition  of  the  whole  country.  Where 
one  or  two  industries  were  very  largely  affected,  he  thought  that 
they  should  be  taken  into  account  m  getting  an  average  for  the 
whole  country ;  and  in  the  paper  before  them  this  latter  was,  it 
seemed  to  him,  the  information  sought  for,  Mr.  Hooker  also 
ventured  to  differ  from  Mr.  Brabrook's  view  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  one  large  diagram,  including  the  movements  of 
all  the  trades,  than  several  small  ones ;  a  diagram,  to  be  clear,  should 
have  as  few  lines  as  possible  on  it,  and  he  accordingly  preferred  the 
method  which  had  actually  been  adopted  by  the  author.  Finally, 
he  would  point  out  that  a  decrease  in  breaches  of  promise  in  1891 
was  not  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  figures  relating  to 
cabinet  makers.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  curve  was  quite  normal, 
and  consistent  with  the  usual  theonr  that  manufacturers  in  times  of 
trade  maxima  turned  out  large  stocks,  which  were  worked  off  during 
years  of  depression. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Welton  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  exclusion  of 
exceptional  figures  from  averages  was  often  advantageous.  He  was 
at  one  time  associated  with  the  timber  trade,  and  from  his  experience 
he  found  that  it  was  a  year  or  two  after  other  trades  were  affected 
before  the  timber  trade  felt  the  effects  of  prosperity  or  the  reverse. 
In  like  manner  he  thought  the^  would  find  that  the  reason  the 
building  trade  was  more  durable  m  its  prosperity  than  other  trades, 
was  that  building  was  a  sood  deal  fostered  i^ter  the  decline  of 
general  trades  b^use  of  Uie  cheapness  of  mone^  when  trade  was 
slack.  He  thought  it  was  a  pity  that  the  marriage  curve  was  not 
included.  With  respect  to  the  furniture  question,  he  might  mention 
that  when  in  1902  he  was  drawing  attention  to  the  considerable 
checks  that  happened  in  the  marriage  and  birth-rates,  he  was 
informed  by  a  fnend  in  the  bedstead  trade  that  there  had  been  a 
great  slump  in  bedsteads,  and  his  friend  associated  the  two  things. 

Mr.  Jesse  Aroyle  thought  the  paper  was  of  considerable 
interest  so  far  as  it  went,  but  was  not  very  conclusive ;  the  basis 
was  too  narrow.  If  one  compared  the  totals  in  the  trade  imions 
selected  in  some  cases  with  the  totals  engaged  in  the  trade,  it  would 
be  found  that  they  hardly  amounted  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
employed.  Again,  the  traae  unions  as  a  general  rule  comprised  the 
very  best  of  the  workers,  so  that,  taking  the  whole  trade  through, 
the  percentage  of  unemployed  would  probably  be  found  to  be 
greater.  Then,  as  the  writer  pointed  out,  the  comparison  was 
vitiated  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  members  in  the  society  was 
taken,  and  not  the  number  who  contributed  to  unemployed  benefit. 
In  some  societies  that  would  make  a  very  serious  difference.  The 
point  as  to  short  time  mentioned  by  Miss  Collet  applied  to  several 
employments  besides  the  textile  trades,  particularly  mining. 
Further,   there  was  the  question  of  sickness   to   be  taken  into 
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account.  Many  societies  had  no  sick  benefit,  and  so  numbers  of 
men  were  returned  as  unemployed,  when  it  was  really  sickness  that 
kept  them  out  of  work.  That  was  more  particularly  the  case  with 
declining  industries.  The  paper  no  doubt  suggested  a  line  of  study 
from  which  a  good  deal  could  be  obtained,  but  it  needed  to  be 
pushed  a  good  deal  further  before  its  conclusions  could  really  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  W.  Pollard  Digby  expressed  regret  that  the  paper  did 
not  give  the  specific  imports  and  exports  of  the  industries  in  which 
the  leading  unions  which  Mr.  Hartley  had  quoted  were  engaged, 
inasmuch  as  one  branch  of  the  country's  industry  might  be  fully 
occupied  while  another  branch  might  be  working  short  time,  as 
happened,  for  instance,  in  Glasgow  some  years  back,  when  the 
locomotive  builders  were  short  of  work,  and  members  of  the  trade 
union  employed  by  the  locomotive  mantiiacturers  found  employment 
in  the  shipyards,  which  happened  to  be  busy.  He  would  also  like 
to  ask  whether  years  of  maximum  exports  were  always  years  of 
maximum  employment,  because  in  1901,  while  throughout  Prussia, 
Saxony,  and  Bavaria  there  were  large  numbers  unemployed,  yet  in 
that  particidar  year  the  exports  of  Germany  reached  a  value 
hitherto  unknown.  What  Mr.  Hartley  had  said  with  regard  to 
the  larger  unions  of  the  country  did  not,  he  thought,  always  apply 
to  the  smaller.  He  had  some  figiu'es  of  the  Electrical  Trades  Union, 
whose  members  were  composed  of  artisans,  wiremen,  and  so  forth, 
90  per  cent,  of  them  being  engaged  in  the  wiring  of  buildings. 
The  figures  showed,  curiously  enough,  that  the  year  of  maximum 
imports  was  the  year  of  maximum  payment  of  out-of-work  benefit, 
while  the  year  of  maximum  exports  was  also  a  year  of  hi^h 
expenditure  on  out-of-work  benefit.  Thus,  while  the  membership 
of  this  particular  union  had  risen,  and  while  the  exports  of  electrical 
apparatus  had  increased,  the  payment  of  out-of-work  benefit  had 
gone  up  in  each  year. 

Mr.  W.  M.  ACWORTH  referred  to  Mr.  Brabrook's  statement  that 
imions  only  represented  a  small  percentage  of  the  trade.  In  some 
cases  that  was  no  doubt  so,  but  in  other  cases  he  supposed  they 
represented  a  very  large  percentage,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  local 
union.  For  instance,  ne  believed  he  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
London  compositors,  who  were  mentioned  by  the  author,  represented 
a  very  large  percentage  of  their  industry,  and  with  regard  to  the 
silk  hat  makers,  there  was  said  to  be  not  a  silk  hat  made  except  by 
members  of  the  imion.  Probably  the  same  thing  was  more  or  less 
true  in  the  case  of  most  small  trades.  He  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Hartley  how  far  it  might  be  the  case,  especially  in  the  smaller 
unions,  that  the  reason  for  unemployed  benefit,  or  the  fact  of 
people  being  unemployed,  was  a  cataclysm  in  the  trade  itself. 
There  was,  for  instance,  some  time  ago,  a  great  fight  between  the 
compositors  and  one  of  the  great  printing  firms,  and  the  printing 
firm  beat  the  men  and  became  what  the  London  compositors  callea 
"an  unfair  house."     That  was  probably  represented  by*^ large 
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drop  in  the  employment  of  men  belonging  to  the  compositors'  trade 
union.  That  was  a  matter  quite  outside  any  question  of  general 
laws  and  tendencies.  He  thought  it  would  be  possible,  in  the  local 
unions  at  any  rate,  to  give  alongside  the  number  of  a  trade  union 
on  a  given  day,  the  number  according  to  the  census  who  were 
engaged  in  that  trade.  If  this  could  be  done,  it  might  indicate  to 
w^t  extent  causes  such  as  those  he  had  referred  to  vitiated  the 
conclusion  they  were  asked  to  draw  as  to  the  broad  and  general 
causes. 

Mr.  F.  Hendriks  pointed  out  for  the  information  of  the  last 
speaker  that  in  Table  III  were  given  the  numbers  of  the  different 
groups  of  occupations  specified  in  the  Census  report  of  1901,  from 
which  it  seemed  in  round  figures  that  there  were  about  10,000,000 
employed  industrially. 

Mr.  W.  M.  ACWORTH  objected  that  they  could  not  be  correlated 
with  any  particular  trade. 

Mr.  Hendriks  replied  that  to  some  extent  they  could  be.  As 
to  the  designations,  '^  fishing,  mines  and  quarries,  metals,  machines, 
implements  and  conveyances,"  those  were,  for  example,  some  of  the 
designations  in  the  Census  report,  and  they  mignt  include  iron- 
founders,  amalgamated  engineers,  steam  engine  makers,  boiler- 
makers,  and  iron  and  steel  shipbuilders.  Those  were  some  of  the 
Seat  industries;  but  altogether,  if  they  were  to  add  up 
r.  Hartley's  figures  in  his  Table  I  of  analysis  of  occupations, 
the  members  of  the  unions  mentioned  amounted  to  473,980 
persons,  as  compared  with  10,000,000  in  the  census,  and  that  was 
not  more  than  4f  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  employed. 
Certainly  this  was  only  a  small  proportion,  nevertheless  it  might 
be  a  fair  sample  of  the  total. 

Mr.  N.  L.  Cohen  drew  attention  to  the  suggestion  that  useful 
information  bearing  on  the  question  of  lack  of  employment  could 
now  be  obtained  from  the  organised  labour  bureaus,  independently 
of  the  trade  unions.  He  had  been  pleased  to  note  that  in  late  years 
there  had  been  less  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  trade  unions  in 
reference  to  such  organisations.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  if, 
throughout  the  country,  the  newly  established  local  organisations 
should  be  at  least  empowered  to  set  up  such  labour  bureaus.  It 
was  a  curious  circumstance  that  when  the  Act  of  Parliament 
authorising  the  London  local  organisations  or  borough  councils 
to  establish  labour  bureaus  was  passed,  no  member  of  Parliament 
should  have  suggested  that  a  similar  facultative  power  should  be 
also  expressly  enacted  for  country  organisations.  He  had  always 
pleaded,  during  the  nineteen  years  in  which  he  had  advocated  a 
system  of  labour  bureaus,  that  such  arrangements  were  likely  to  be 
even  more  beneficial  in  sparsely  populated  than  in  verv  populous 
districts.  As  showing  the  caution  with  which  they  should  generalise 
from  the  paper,  he  would  like  to  emphasise  the  remark  on  p.  60, 
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that  there  was  no  infonnation  at  all  with  regard  to  lack  of  employment, 
as  there  existed  no  system  of  out  of  work  benefits  specially  for 
the  agricultural  classes  or  for  general  labourers.  Whilst  appreciat- 
ing the  interesting  conclusion  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
paper,  that  there  was  apparently  a  very  close  relation  between  the 
variation  in  the  export  of  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured 
goods  and  the  variation  in  lack  of  emplojrment,  he  thought  there 
must  be  other  influences  at  work  affecting  the  latter  factor.     For 

.  instance,  one  would  think  the  curve  of  lack  of  emplojrment  would 
be  also  greatly  affected  by  the  provision  of  manufactured  and  partly 
manufactured  goods  for  the  home  market.  He  would  not  venture  to 
speciilate  on  the  cause  of  the  special  relation  suggested  by  the  paper, 
or  whether  exports  were  stimulated  by  the  depression  of  the  price  of 
goods  in  the  home  market.  As  a  comparatively  old  member  of  the 
Society,  he  welcomed  the  prospect  of  having  further  carefully  collated 
papers  from  the  able  pen  of  the  author  of  that  paper  at  some 
future  time,  continuing  the  Inquirjr  perhaps  with  a  somewhat 
wider  scope.  Miss  Collet's  observations  on  the  paper  seemed  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  statistics  alone,  however  conscientiously 
and  carefully  prepared,  were  not  a  sufficient^  conclusive  guide 
to  the  condition  of  the  working  population.  They  required  to  be 
supplemented  or  corrected  by  business  and  conmiercial  experience. 
An  inquiry  which  simply  presented  tabulated  statistics,  without 
givins  the  opportunity  to  traders  and  workers  to  relate  their  actual 

.  experience,  could  not  be  entirelv  satisfactory.  This  fact  seemed  to 
afford  a  clue  to  the  absolutely  contradictory  character  of  many 
allegations  in  reference  to  the  trading  and  industrial  activity  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Owen  Fleming  observed  as  to  the  building  industry,  that 
the  members  of  the  different  trades  connected  with  it  were  fairly 
well  employed  simultaneously.  When  there  was  a  great  deal  <rf 
building  going  on,  carnenters,  bricklayers,  plumbers  and  masons 
were  well  employed,  and  when  there  was  no  building,  unemployment 
was  also  fairly  general.  Looking  at  the  table  of  the  average  cost 
of  the  unemployed  to  the  members  of  the  building  and  allied  trades 
from  1882  to  1891,  he  saw  that  the  carpenters  received  19s.  for  that 
decade ;  plumbers,  i5.  6d. ;  bricklayers,  Sd. ;  stone  masons,  2^.  ^d. 
He  did  not  see  why  carpenters  should  be  having  195.,  while  brick- 
layers were  only  receiving  Sd.  It  might,  of  course,  be  that  the 
bricklayers  did  not  pay  unemployed  benefit  on  such  a  large  scale  as 
the  carpenters,  and  he  would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Hartley  coulaenlighten 
him  on  that  point.  As  to  Miss  Collet's  question,  he  would  ask 
whether  the  textile  trade  unions  paid  for  unemployed  benefit  when 
they  were  working  short  time  ?  (Miss  Collet :  "  No.")  In  conclusion, 
he  asked  whether  the  author  had  been  able  to  test  the  alleged 
analogy  between  exports  and  unemployed  benefit  in  other  countries. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  same  correlation  of 
curves  was  to  be  found  there. 

The  President  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hartley 
for  the  great  pains  he  must  have  taken  in  bringing  together  the 
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data  employed  and  in  presenting  them  in  the  graphic  method  he 
had  adopted.  It  was,  however,  essential,  that  they  should  bear 
in  mind,  in  endeavouring  to  draw  conclusions  upon  this  matter, 
how  important  were  such  factors  as  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
different  bodies  concerned  in  determining  the  relative  degrees  of 
influence  to  ascribe  to  these  separate  curves,  or,  again,  the  varying 
movements  in  particular  classes  of  exports  or  imports  which  might 
have  peculiar  relation  to  particular  trade  denressions.  In  many 
different  directions  interesting  side  lights  woula  be  thrown  upon  the 
subject  of  periods  of  slack  employment  by  a  study  of  the  paper. 
The  suggestion  which  Mr.  Hartley  made,  that  so  imUkely  a  cause  of 
increased  employment  as  unemployed  processions  might  nevertheless 
ultimately  increase  the  business  of  the  shoemakers,  was  striking, 
even  if  probably  true.  There  were,  indeed,  all  through  the  paper 
doubtless  other  veins  of  connection  which  even  the  good  discussion 
they  had  had  failed  to  bring  out,  but  which  some  amongst  them  who 
were  interested  in  the  larger  questions  which  were  agitating  the 
country  might  yet  be  able  to  discover.  A  careful  study  of  the  groups 
of  separated  yet  related  diagrams  would,  no  doubt,  assist  mrther 
discussions  on  the  very  interesting  subject  of  the  dominant  factors 
which  influenced  unemployment  in  our  very  complex  and  remarkable 
industrial  system. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Hartley,  in  reply  to  Professor  Edgeworth's  criticism, 
said  that  he  merely  used  the  arithmetical  average  of  the  twenty-six 
unions  in  Table  I  as  one  test  of  the  fluctuations  of  prosperity. 
Almost  identical  reftults  would  be  obtained  if  they  applied  any  of 
the  five  tests  which  had  been  applied  by  Mr.  Wood.  He  wanted 
to  establish  the  reliability  of  expenditure  on  unemployed  benefit  by 
the  societies  mentioned  in  the  table  as  a  test  of  fluctuations  of 
prosperity,  because  there  was  no  other  continuous  statistical  record, 
to  bis  knowledge,  bearing  upon  the  prosperity  of  many  of  those 
trades.  He  would  ask  the  gentleman  who  would  have  liked  him 
to  have  put  in  the  paper  the  imports  and  the  exports  relating  to 
each  particular  trade,  what  imports  and  exports  could  be  shown 
as  bearing  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  building  trades  or  the 
printing  trades  1  There  were  no  other  statistical  records  of  any 
kind,  so  far  as  he  knew,  bearing  upon  the  prosperity  of  such 
industries  as  the  British  cigar  makers,  cabinet  makers,  coach  makers, 
or  brush  makers.  Therefore,  as  there  was  a  mass  of  statistics 
based  on  the  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  societies  in  unemployed 
benefit,  it  seemed  well  to  see  if  any  use  could  be  made  of  them. 
As  to  the  question  whether  the  records  of  unemployed  benefit  were 
reliable,  the  criticism  had  been  made  that  the  number  of  trade 
unionists  employed  in  each  of  the  trades  was  an  exceedingly  small 
percentage  of  the  total  number  employed.  That  was  true,  and  he 
would  also  admit  that  the  trade  imionists  were  as  a  rule  the  aristocracy 
of  labour,  and  that  they  would  suffer  less  from  a  depression  in  trade 
than  the  mass  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  trade,  ^ut  if  he  proved 
that  the  aristocracy  in  each  industry  were  feeling  depression  in 
certain  periods,  was  it  not  a  safe  inference  that  the  residue  of  the 
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people  engaged  in  the  industry  would  feel  that  depression  rather 
more  quickly  and  in  a  more  intense  form  1  Hence  the  eomparison  of 
the  fluctuations  of  prosperity  in  the  separate  industries,  being  all  based 
upon  the  same  test,  was  fairly  reliable.  That  answer  would  apply  to 
most  of  the  questions  raised  in  the  discussion  as  to  the  reliability  of 
the  test.  The  criticism  of  Miss  Collet  he  regarded  as  very  pertinent. 
In  the  textile  and  in  some  other  trades  depression  often  affected 
the  working  people  by  reducing  their  employment  to  three  or  four 
days  a  week,  instead  of  their  being  dismissed  for  a  prolonged  period, 
and  in  that  case  their  loss  of  employment  was  not  shown  in  the 
amount  of  unemployed  benefit.  But  it  might  be  taken  that  when 
the  textile  trades  were  in  a  bad  state,  while  some  firms  were  working 
short  time,  from  a  merciful  desire  to  decrease  the  distress  of  their 
workpeople  and  to  keep  them  together,  other  firms  would  close 
their  factories  entirely,  and  so  they  might  reasonably  assume  that 
even  in  such  a  case  the  amount  of  money  paid  in  imemployed 
benefit  would  record  the  depression  in  the  industry,  thottgh  the 
system  of  working  short  time  would  tend  to  hide  the  severity  of 
the  depression.  "Die  comparison  between  the  curves  of  our  imports 
and  exports  and  that  of  employment,  was  made  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  general  movements  of  trade  and  comparing 
with  them  the  general  fluctuations  of  employment.  He  refrained 
from  drawing  any  inference  from  it,  except  that  generally  speaking 
great  trade  movements  made  themselves  felt  not  only  in  the 
exp<>rts  but  also  in  the  imports,  as  well  as  in  employment.  In  some 
periods  imports  and  exports  might  be  moving  in  opposite  directions, 
and  then  it  would  be  found  that  the  curve  of  •mplojrment  followed 
the  exports.  That  was  also  true  of  the  other  tests  which  had  been 
employed  by  Mr.  Wood,  viz.,  changes  in  wages,  consumption  of 
food  and  clothing,  the  curve  based  upon  pauperism,  the  curve  based 
upon  the  marriage-rate,  and  the  curve  based  upon  the  number  of 
people  unemployed  as  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  statisticians  by  dealing  with  averages  often  lost  the  greater 
human  interest  to  be  derived  from  the  examination  of  individual 
cases.  He  had  attempted  to  go  into  the  history  of  some  individual 
trades.  He  had  been  astonished  to  find  how  closely  the  emplo3rment 
in  many  secondary  and  parasitic  industries  followed  the  curve  of 
the  export  trade.  He  was  struck,  too,  with  the  fact  that  the  state 
of  the  metal  trades  was  an  excellent  barometer  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  at  large,  while  that  of  the  textile  trades  was  a  very 
bad  one.  The  curve  of  the  marriage-rate  showed  that  marriages 
go  in  epidemics,  which  continue  as  a  rule  for  two  years.  Epidemics 
occurred  in  1872-73,  1882-83,  and  in  1890-91.  If  the  marriage-rate 
had  followed  the  state  of  prosperity  strictly,  it  would  have  been 
cut  off  in  1890,  instead  of  continuing,  as  it  did,  for  the  usual  two- 
years  period  in  1890  and  1891. 
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I. — Our  Exports  of  Coal-Capital^    By  John  Holt  Schooling. 

Examination  of  our  exports  of  British  produce  during  thev 
last  thirty  years — distinguishing  exports  of  coal — yields  Bome 
important  and  instructive  results  that  throw  light  upon  the  present- 
controversy  concerning  our  system  of  trade. 

Many  persons  know  that  our  exports  of  coal  are  considerable^, 
and  that  they  have  increased  more  than  other  British  exports  have 
increased.  But  knowledge  in  this  respect  is  perhaps  rather  vague, 
and,  the  matter  of  our  coal  exports  being  of  much  importance,  it 
may  be  useful  to  show  some  of  the  facts — letting  them  be  broadly 
based  upon  a  long  and  continuous  period  of  observation.  State- 
ments that  are  based  upon  individual  years,  or  even  upon  short 
periods  of  years,  isolated  and  non-continuous,  are,  I  believe,  of  little 
or  of  no  value. 

I  take  the  period  1873-1902 — the  thirty  most  recent  years  for 
which  the  facts  are  known — and  I  group  the  facts  in  three  periods 
of  ten  years  each.  Table  A  contains  the  condensed  results  based 
upon  the  facts  which  are  set  out  in  detail  on  p.  97  of  the  "  fiscal " 
blue-book. 

We  may  note  that  the  straight  run  of  thirty  years  dealt  with  in 
Table  A  excludes  the  year  1872  (which  was  a  year  of  maximum 
exports  whose  amount  was  not  again  reached  until  the  year  1890), 
and  that  this  period  includes  the  three  years  of  high  exports — 1900, 
1901,  1902. 

*  The  following  statements  in  regard  to  British  exports  of  coal  are  mnde  hy 
me  independently  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomns's  valuable  paper  published  in  the 
September,  1903,  nnmber  of  the  Journal,  which  1  had  not  seen  prior  to  the 
setting  out  of  the  facts  now  shown.  However,  as  the  present  statements  are 
deemed  worihy^  of  space  in  the  Journal,  I  may  say  that  my  arrangement  of  the 
facts  covers  the  three  ten-yenrlv  periods  1873-82,  1883-92,  and  1893-1902,  a 
grouping  that  differs  materially  from  that  adopted  in  Mrg'l^u^'^i^^^^^s^^^i^i^ijil^ro 
comprehensive  paper. — J.H.S.  ^ 
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Table  A.— Our  Exports  of  British  Produce^  distinguishing  Coal, 
during  the  Thirty  Years  1873-1902. 

rMilllonngtprline.l 


T>iirinjf 

each  Period  of 

Ten  Yeiin. 

Export*  of  BritUh  Produce  (excluding  Ships).* 

Exports  of  CoAi..t       1  ExporU  other  than  Coal. 

ToUl  British  Kxports. 

1873-82  

Millinn  £'«. 
93 

40 
133 

84 
217 

Million  £*«. 
2,108 

101 
2,209 

28 
2,237 

Million  rs. 

2,20l 

Increase 

1883-92  

14! 

2,34* 

112 

2,454 

Increase 

1893-1902  

Total   

443 

<5,554 

6,997 

*  Exports  of  ship8  cannot  be  included,  as  thej  were  not  recorded  previous 
to  1899.     Their  export  TaUie  during  1899-1902  was  33,000,000^. 
t  These  do  not  include  bunker  coal  or  products  of  coal. 

The  very  large  growth  in  our  coal  exports  stands  out  prominently 
from  Table  A.  During  1873-82  these  coal  exports  were  93,000,000/. 
(9-3  million  £  per  year),  and  during  1893-1902  our  coal  exports 
rose  to  217,000,000/.  (217  million  £  per  year). 

If  we  look  at  the  "  increase  "  figures  in  Table  A  for  coal,  and  for 
exports  other  than  coal,  respectively,  we  see  some  rather  remarkable 
•  results. 

During  1883-92,  as  compared  with  1873-82,  our  coal  exports 
increased  by  40,000,000/.,  and  our  exports  other  than  coal  increased 
by  101,000,000/. 

But  during  1893-1902,  as  compared  with  1883-92,  our  exports 
of  coal  increased  by  84,000,000/.,  and  our  exports  other  than  coal 
increased  by  only  28,000,000/.  I  may  say  here  that  even  this  small 
increase  of  28,000,000/.  in  our  exports  other  than  coal  was  caused 
by  the  increase  in  our  exports  of  machinery  and  mill-work  during 
1893-1902 — an  increase  of  36,000,000/.  So  that  without  this 
increase  in  our  exports  of  machinery,  our  exports  other  than  coal 
and  machinery  actually  decreased  by  8,000,000/.  during  1893-1902, 
as  compared  with  1883-92. 

It  is  instructive  now  to  look  at  the  percentage  of  our  coal 
.  exports  upon  our  total  exports  during  each  of  the  three  ten-yearly 
periods  now  under  observation.  These  results  are  shown  in 
Table  B. 

-Percentaae  of  our  Exports  of  Coal  upon  our  Total  Exports 
of  British  Produce,  1873-1902. 


Table  B.- 


Duriiiff 

ench  Period  of 

Ten  Years. 

British  Exports. 

Percentage  of 

Coal  Exi»orU 

ou  ToUl  Exports. 

Coal  Exports. 

Total  Exports. 

1873  -82  

Million  £'s. 
93 

Million  £*s. 
2  201 

Per  cent. 
4-2 

*83-92  

133                 i               2'.^42 

5*7 

'93-1902  

217 

2,454           Digit 
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We  see  that  during  these  thirty  years  our  exports  of  coal  have 
greatly  increased  their  importance  relatively  to  our  total  exports — 
from  4-2  per  cent,  during  1873-82  to  SB  per  cent,  during  1893-1902. 
And  if  we  ascertain  the  facts  for  the  last  three  years,  1900-02,  we 
shall  find  that  our  coal  exports  averaged  no  less  than  11 '6  per  cent, 
of  our  total  exports  during  1900-02. 

These  exports  of  coal  are  exports  of  irreplaceable  raw  material 
(of  the  nature  of  national  capital),  as  distinguished  from  exports  of 
the  finished  product  of  our  industry.  And  if  we  compare  the  rate 
of  growth  in  our  coal  exports  with  the  rate  of  growth  in  our 
exports  other  than  coal,  we  obtain  the  significant  results  shown  in 
Table  C. 

Table  C. —  The  Rate  of  Qrowth  in  our  Exports  of  Coal,  compared  with  the 
Rate  of  Growth  in  our  Expi»rts  other  than  Coaly  1873-1902. 


Our  Exports  of  Coal. 

Our  Exports  bther  than  Coal. 

Dariiip  ench  Period 
of  Ten  Years. 

Kxport  Vulae. 

Rate  of  Gmn  th, 

taking:  the 

Kxports 

dnrinK  1 873-82 

as  equal  to  loo. 

Export  Value. 

RHteofGrovrth, 

taking  the 

Kxports 

durinif  1873-88 

IIS  equal  to  too. 

1873-82  

Million  £'s. 

93 

133 

217 

Per  cent. 
lOO 
143 
233 

Million  £'s. 
2,108 
2,209 
2,237 

Percent. 
100 

'83-02 

105 

'93-1902 

106 

Table  C  shows  that  for  every  looL  of  coal  exported  by  us  during 
1873-82,  we  exported  143/.  during  1883-92,  and  233Z.  during 
1893-1902. 

The  corresponding  results  in  regard  to  our  exports  other  than 
coal  being  too/,  during  1873-82,  105/.  during  1883-92,  and  106/. 
during  1893-1902. 

Thus,  during  the  whole  period,  our  exports  of  coal  increased  by 
133  per  cent.,  and  our  exports  other  than  coal  increased  by  only 
6  per  cent. 

We  have  already  seen  in  Table  A,  that,  comparing  1893- 1902 
with  1883-92,  our  exports  of  coal  actually  increased  by  84,000,000/. 
sterling,  or  by  just  three  times  as  much  as  the  increase  in  all  our 
exports  other  than  coal — 28,000,000/.  sterling. 

The  foregoing  facts,  condensed  as  they  are  into  three  periods  of 
ten  years  each,  show  very  plainly  that  our  exports  of  coal — exports 
of  capital,  that  is  to  say — have  attained  an  undue  prominence  as 
compared  ^vith  our  exports  other  than  coal  (exports  of  industry). 
This  unsatisfactory  result  is  further  e\ddenced  if  we  compare  our 
exports  of  coal  and  our  exports  other  than  coal  with  our  imports 
during  each  of  the  three  periods  now  under  observation. 

While  I  wish  to  avoid  any  controversial  topic,  it  may  be  per- 
missible to  say  in  this  connection  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  regard 
as  unimportant  the  efficient  maintenance  of  our  export  trade,  on  the 
score  that  our  exports,  visible  and  invisible,  do,  in  any  case,  pay  for 
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our  imports.  I  will  not  enter  upon  the  vexed  question  as  to 
whether  our  imports  are  still  wholly  paid  for  by  our  exports,  visible 
and  invisible,  but  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  following  words  from 
Sir  Courtney  Boyle's  memorandum  dated  January  16th,  1897. 
[White  paper,  C-8322,  p.  29] : — "  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  more 
than  ever,  that  attention  should  be  given  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  business  of  manufacturing  for  export." 

Tar  LB  D.^Our  Imports  compared  with  our  Exports  of  Coal-Capital  and 
with  our  Exports  other  than  Coal,  1873-1902. 


Piirinr 

Oar 
iMPoaxs.* 

a.) 

Our  Kiport*  of 
Briiith  Prudiicr. 

The  Percentajre  of  our  Impo«T8  (a) 
which  were  Pnid  for  «s  fulluwv : 

each  Period 

or 

Ten  Yeiir*. 

Exports 
Coal. 

(B.) 

Expons 
other ihnn 

CfMl. 

(c.) 

Exporti 

CohKb). 

By 

Exports 

other  thun 

CunI  (C). 

By 

Other 

Modes  of 

pHViiieiit. 

ToUI. 

1873-82  .... 
'83-92  .... 
'93-1902 

Min.  £'«. 
3,838 
3.995 
4.652 

Mln.  £'«. 

93 

133 

217 

MlD.  £'g. 
2.108 
2,209 
2,237 

Per  cent. 
2-4 
33 
47 

Per  cent. 

5i-9 
553 
481 

Per  cent. 
427 
41-4 
47-2 

Per  cent. 
lOO'O 
lOC'O 
lOOO 

These  are  our  total  imports  of  merchandise,  not  including  bullion  and 


specie. 


We  see  in  Table  D  that  whereas  during  1873-82  only  2*4  per 
cent,  of  our  imports  were  paid  for  by  exports  of  coal  capital,  this 
mode  of  paying  for  our  imports  rose  to  47  per  cent,  during^ 
1893-1902. 

We  also  see  that  during  1873-82  we  paid  for  55  per  cent,  of  our 
imports  by  exports  of  British  produce  other  than  coal,  and  that- 
during  1893-1902  this  mode  of  payment  fell  to  only  48  per  cent. 

The  "  other  modes  of  payment'*  for  our  imports  rose  from  427 
per  cent,  during  1873-82  to  47*2  per  cent,  during  1893-1902. 
Omitting  minor  ways  of  payment  for  our  imports,  these  "  othei* 
modes  of  payment "  in  Table  D  mean,  in  theory,  our  earnings  as  a 
sea-carrier,  and  interest  in  our  investments  in  foreign  and  colonial 
countries,  both  of  which  items  come  to  us  in  the  form  of  imports. 
But  there  is  another  practicable  mode  of  payment  for  o\ir  imports 
included  with  these  "  other  modes  of  payment "  in  Table  D,  namely „ 
by  realisation  of  our  invested  capital.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  of  late  years,  and  to  some  extent,  this  unsound  way  of  paying 
for  our  exports  has  become  operative. 

In  this  connection  the  following  words  of  Sir  Alfred  Bateman, 
quoted  from  p.  14  of  blue-book  Cd.-1199  (May,  1902),  may  b^ 
noted : — 

" it  has  baen  alleged,  and  probably  with  good  reason, 

that  the  United  States  have  been  re-purchasing  American  securities 
in  European  markets  to  a  large  extent  in  recent  years,  and  principally 
in  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  facts  that  nave  now  been  shown,  broadly-based  as  they  are, 
and  free  from  the  selection  of  this  or  that  year,  should  cause  us  to 
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be  chary  in  asserting  that  we  are  not  paying  for  some  of  our  vast 
imports  out  of  capital.  I  am  unable  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  been,  and  are,  living  to  some  extent  upon  our  capital — not 
wholly  upon  our  yearly  earnings. 


11. — Piices  of  Commodiiies  in  1903.    By  A.  Sauerbeck. 

The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  prices  of  forty-five 
commodities  during  the  last  twenty  years  as  compared  with  the 
standard  period  of  eleven  years,  1867-77,  which  in  the  aggregate  is 
equivalent  to  the  average  of  the  twenty-five  years  1853-77  (see  the 
Society's  JmrniiJ,  1886,  pp.  592  and  648,  and  1893,  pp.  220  and 
247). 

Summary  of  Index  Numbers.     Groups  of  Articles^  1867-77  =  loo. 


table 
Kood 
(Corn, 
8tc.). 

71 

68 

65 
64 
67 

65 
65 
75 
65 
59 

55 
54 
Si 
60 

67 

60 
62 

62 

63 
62 

I 
AniniMl     Sugnr, 

Food    1  Cuflfee. 

(Meat,       nnd 

&c.).        Tt». 

Total 
Kuod. 

Mine- 
rala. 

Tex- 
tiles. 

Sundry 
Mate- 
riHls. 

Total 
Mate- 

riala. 

Grand 
Total. 

Silver.* 

Wlicat 
Har. 
vcst.t 

.\TeraKe 
Price 

ofCoa- 
aola.t 

Average 

Bank 

of 

England 
Kate4 

1884 

'85 

'86 

'87 

'88  .. 

1889  . 

'90 

'91  

'92  . 

'93  ....... 

1894  ........ 

'95  

'96  . 

'97  

'98 

1899. 

1900 

•01 

'02 

'03 

97 
88 
87 
79 
82 

86 
82 
81 
84 
85 

80 
78 
73 
79 

77 

79 
85 
85 
87 
84 

63 
63 
60 

67 
65 

75 
70 

71 
69 
75 

65 
62 

59 
5* 
51 

53 
54 
46 
41 
44 

79 
74 
72 

70 
72 

75 
73 

77 
73 

72 

66 
64 
62 
65 

68 

65 
fi9 
67 
67 
66 

66 
70 
74 
84 

68 
66 
67 
69 
78 

75 
80 
76 
71 
68 

64 
62 

63 
66 
70 

9* 
108 
89 
82 
82 

68 
65 
63 
65 
64 

70 

m 

59 
57 

59 

53 
52 
54 
5L 
61 

58 
66 
60 
61 

81 
76 
69 
67 
67 

68 
69 
69 
67 
68 

64 
65 
63 
62 

63 

65 
71 
71 
71 
69 

73 
70 
67 
67 
69 

70 
71 
68 
65 
65 

60 
60 
60 
59 
61 

70 
80 
72 
71 
72 

76 
72 
69 
68 
70 

72 
72 
72 
68 
68 

63 
62 
61 
62 
64 

68 
76 
70 
69 
69 

83-3 
799 
74-6 
733 

70-4 

70-2 
78-4 
741 
65-4 
58-6 

47-6 
491 
50-5 
453 
44-3 

451 
46-4 
44-7 
39-6 
40-7 

>03 

100 

93 

no 

96 

103 
106 
108 

91 

90 

106 

91 
116 
100 
120 

X13 

99 

106 

H3 

104 

101 
99i 
lOOi 
lOlf 
101 

98 

961 

95f 

961 

981 

101 

106i 

111 

im 

111 

107 
99i 
94 
94J 
90i 

3 

3 

3 

3* 

3A 

3A 
4A 
3A 
2A 
Z^ 

»tV 

2 

at 

3A 

ATenge 
1894-1903 
'88-97.... 
*8^98.... 
'78-87.... 

60 
62 
66 
79 

81 
81 
85 
95 

53 
66 
68 
76 

78 
70 
73 
73 

57 
59 
64 
71 

66 
66 
70 
81 

66 
66 
69 
76 

66 
67 

71 
79 

453 

610 
72-8 
821 

107 

101 

101 

97 

102i 

lOlf 

99 

99i 

3^ 
3A 

•  Silver  60' 84^^.  per  ox. 
t  Wheat^arveBt  in  the  Unite*!  Kingdom,  29  buehcls  =  100. 

t  ConftoU  and  bank  rnfce  actual  figures,  not  index  numbers  ;  ct^nsoU  i?Jv^fyj?f^"Ife^"*  1^9, 
«i  per  cent,  from  April,  1903.  igie   ^v  g  ^ 
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The  index  number  of  all  commodities  was  69  last  year,  or  the 
same  as  for  the  preceding  year,  though  a  more  exact  calculation 
with  a  decimal  added  would  have  made  it  69 '5  in  both  years.  It 
was  about  31  per  cent,  below  the  standard  period  1867-77,  and 
12J  per  cent,  below  the  ten  years  1878-87,  but  about  5  per  cent. 
above  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years. 

Minerals  were  on  the  average  unchanged  last  year ;  com,  animal 
food  products,  and  sundry  materials  were  somewhat  lower,  but 
textiles,  sugar,  and  tea  higher. 

The  monthly  fluctuations  were  as  follows  : — 


December, 

1889... 

iyi 

December, 

1901... 

68  + 

June,          1903... 

69"c 

February, 

'1*5  ... 

6o-o 

» 

'02... 

691 

July, 

69-5 

July, 

'96.... 

59'^ 

January, 

'03... 

^9'S 

August,          „    .... 

70'o 

December, 

'98  ... 

63-8 

February, 

,,    .... 

70-2 

September,    „    .... 

691 

ti 

'99  ... 

72-3 

March, 

,,    .... 

70-4 

October,         „    .... 

690 

July, 

1900.... 

76-2 

April, 

,,    .... 

694 

November,    „    .... 

69*0 

December, 

i>    •••• 

73-4 

May, 

, 

69-6 

December,     „    .... 

7o'o 

Prices  in  the  aggregate,  as  illustrated  by  the  index  numbers,  have 
only  experienced  slight  variations  in  the  course  of  the  year,  though 
the  movements  of  some  particular  commodities  have  been  more 
important.^ 

Taking  articles  of  food  and  materials  separately,  the  index 
numbers  compare  thus  (1867-77  =  100) : — 


1878-S7 

Average. 
1884-93. 

1894-1903. 

IVc, 

isjsy. 

731 
74-2 

Fi'h., 
1895. 

63-8 
570 

Jnlv, 
1896. 

60-0 
58-G 

Frb..     Dt., 

1900.  1  1901. 

65-8    661 

81-9    700 

1 

l>ec., 
1902. 

Dec. 

1908. 

Food 

Materials 

84 
76 

74 
69 

66 
66 

662 
71-3 

65-3 
73-4 

Articles  of  food  were  about  i\  per  cent,  lower,  materials  3  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  December,  1902. 

The  position  of  the  six  separate  groups  of  commodities  at  the 
end  of  the  last  three  years  in  comparison  with  whole  periods,  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  index  numbers  (1867-77  =  100) : — 


Avcnige. 

Dec, 
1901. 

Dec, 
1902. 

Dec, 
1903. 

Yeiir, 

1878-87. 

1884-9». 

1891-19:3 

& 

Vegetable         food,! 

corn,  &c J 

.Animal  food  (meati 

and  butter)  J 

Sugar,  coflee,  and  tea 
Minerals    

79 

95 

76 
73 
71 
81 

66 

85 

68 
72 
64 
70 

60 

81 

53 

78 
57 
66 

63-2 

831 

420 
80-6 

61-9 

84-7 

42-2 
82-3 

61-6 

80-7 

467 
820 
70-5 
701 

fall  5 
rise    8 

Textiles 

58*2'  621 

rise  13 
fall    I 

Sundry  materials 

7i-« 

709 

In  January,  1904,  the  index  nunibtr  was  70*4,  and  Jn  Fobruai 
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Corn  shows  scarcely  any  change.  English  wheat  was  affected 
by  the  inferior  quality  of  the  new  crop,  while  best  flour  and  foreign 
wheat  maintained  their  values,  and  ruled  on  the  average  a  little 
higher  than  in  the  previous  year ;  barley,  oats,  and  maize  were  all 
lower,  but  potatoes  and  rice  were  higher.  Beef,  pork,  and  bacon 
were  appreciably  cheaper  than  in  the  high  year  1902,  but  mutton 
improved  to  some  extent.  At  the  close'  of  1903  animal  food 
products  stood  about  on  a  par  with  the  average  of  the  last  decade. 
The  average  price  of  beet  sugar  in  1903  was  8*'.  3^.  per  cwt.  f.o.b. 
against  63.  9c?.  in  1902,  and  9s.  6d.  in  the  decade  1894-1903;  of 
Java  95.  ^d,  per  cwt.  against  85.  6d,  and  iis.  6^?.,  of  French  loaves 
115.  9</.  per  cwt.  f.o.b.,  against  los.  and  12s.  gd.  respectively;  at  the 
end  of  the  year  beet  sugar  was  worth  8s.  5^.  per  cwt.  f.o.b.,  against 
Ss,  2d,  in  1902.  Coffee  was  on  the  average  a  little  lower  than  in 
the  previous  year ;  the  Santos  standard  opened  at  26c*.  per  cwt., 
touched  245.  in  June,  the  lowest  on  record,  improved  since  August, 
and  closed  at  35s.  per  cwt.     Tea  ruled  about  ^d,  per  lb.  higher. 

Iron  had  only  moderate  fluctuations,  but  realised  on  the  average 
less  than  in  1902  ;  the  closing  quotations  were  49s.  gd.  per  ton  for 
Scotch  pig  against  535.  ^d,  at  the  end  of  1902,  and  425.  jd.  for 
Middlesborough  against  465.  ^d.  Both  copper  and  tin  were  dearer, 
the  former  being  manipulated  by  America.  Copper  closed  at  5 6 J/. 
.  per  ton  against  52|/. ;  tin  at  132I/.  per  ton  against  i2o^Z.  at  the 
end  of  1902.  Best  house  coal  in  London  declined  from  19.9.  per  ton 
in  December,  1902,  to  17.9.,  but  the  average  export  value  of  coal  for 
the  whole  year  was  only  Sd.  cheaper,  viz.,  115.  Sd,  per  ton  against 
128,  4d,  in  1902,  136-.  lod,  in  1901,  and  165.  gd.  in  1900.  The 
December  index  number  for  minerals  combined  was  still  well  above 
the  average  of  the  last  twenty-six  years.  Among  textiles  there 
were  violent  fluctuations  for  cotton ;  American  rose  from  4 '646?.  per 
lb.  to  Ti2d,  in  June,  dropped  to  5746?.  in  October,  touched  7' sod, 
on  29th  December,  the  highest  since  1880,  and  closed  at  6'g6d,^ 
Flax  had  a  strong  rise  during  the  la&t  quarter,  jute  sold  on  the 
average  above  1902,  but  hemp  was  cheaper.  Wool,  particularly  the 
coarser  qualities,  and  silk  were  dearer  on  the  average  owing*  to- 
smaller  supplies.  Among  *'  sundry  materials "  linseed  oil  and 
tallow  were  considerably  cheaper ;  petroleum,  though  much  higher 
during  the  last  quarter  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  was  on 
the  average  about  on  a  par  with  1902;  indigo  remained  very 
depressed,  while  other  sorts  call  for  little  comment. 

The  quarterly  numbers  show  the  average  of  three  monthly 
figures,  and  by  thus  eliminating  minor  fluctuations  they  give  a 
more  reliable  comparison  of  the  gradual  changes  of  the  various 
groups  of  commodities.  Last  year's  figures  indicate  the  fall  of  com 
and  animal  food  in  the  last  quarter,  the  gradual  decline  of  minerals, 
and  the  steady  advance  of  textiles  and  of  the  group  of  sugar,  coffee, 
and  tea. 

*  The  price  reached  ^d,  on  2n(l  February,  1904,  the  highest  since  1873; 
declined  durinjf  the  next  few  dajs,  nntil  it  reached  6-94^.  on  10th  February. 
After  fresh  fluctuations,  the  closing  quotjition  at  the  end  of  February  was  %d. 

^^^y^  ^^  Digitized  by  Vj-OvjglC    ._ 
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Quarieily  Movements  of  Prices* 
Summary  of  Index  lumbers,  1867-77  = 


Vew^e- 

Auimal 

Sugar, 

Sundrr 

ToUl 

Quar- 

table 

Food 

Coffee, 

Total 

Mine- 

Tex- 

Grand 

Yean. 

l^ood 

Mate- 

Mate. 

Silrer.t 

tera. 

(Corn, 
itc.). 

(Meat, 
kc.). 

and 
Tea. 

67-2 

Food. 

rala. 

tilea. 

rials. 

riaia. 

Total. 

1889.... 

IV 

663 

86o 

73'l 

83-9 

70-7 

681 

73*2 

73-2 

71*4 

'»8.... 

IV 

02-4 

76-8 

623 

656 

750 

50-4 

63-3 

62-5 

63*8 

45"5 

61-4 

78-8 

53-2 

66-0 

837 

531*8 

62-6 

653 

66*6 

45' « 

wJ 

591 

79-8 

54-5 

65*8 

89-2 

54-6 

620 

67-1 

66-6 

463 

69-4 

79*6 

53-7 

65-6 

96-3 

57-5 

644 

70-9 

68-6 

44*9 

59-6 

77-4 

53*6 

64-8 

98-8 

68-7 

68-7 

768 

71-8 

44*5 

60-2 

8o*i 

58-4 

66-2 

107-9 

70*6 

721 

8i-5 

74-9 

45'3 

1900  J 

623 

87*5 

550 

70*0 

108-6 

654 

71-4 

79-6 

76-6 

45*6 

640 

86-1 

55-9 

70-5 

1110 

<^4-5 

711 

79-8 

76-9 

47 'o 

63-7 

85*3 

523 

693 

105-5 

60-9 

71-6 

77*4 

74-0 

48*8 

62-5 

87-4 

486 

68-7 

940 

6o-3 

70-6 

73'7 

716 

45*7 

'm< 

63-4 

85-2 

46-5 

679 

88-5 

59'5 

709 

711 

70-3 

44*9 

III 

61-6 

85*8 

43-8 

66-7 

86-7 

<9*6 

711 

71-7 

69*6 

44'3 

62-8 

8+1 

423 

66-1 

83-9 

58*i 

722 

71-0 

690 

426 

620 

84-3 

41-8 

65-8 

82-2 

59-6 

72-8 

713 

69*0 

41*5 

"02  J 

63-5 

905 

39-6 

68-5 

83-2 

6o-3 

72-7 

71*7 

70-8 

39'2 

III 

63-2 

89-2 

39-2 

67-7 

82-6 

6i-7 

70-3 

71-0 

69-6 

39'6 

61*9 

84-9 

417 

661 

82-3 

6i-7 

701 

708 

68-8 

37*o 

6\'6 

86-9 

426 

67-0 

85-7 

63-7 

70-2 

72*4 

70-0 

36-6 

"03  "1 

62-5 

841 

429 

66-4 

82-9 

65-6 

69-2 

71-8 

69-5 

40*1 

III 

61-0 

85-0 

43-2 

673 

810 

65-9 

68-7 

71-2 

69-6 

43-6 

61-7 

8i-7 

451 

65-6 

803 

67-9 

69-9 

72-, 

69*3 

43-8 

*  The  four  quarterly  figures  of  each  jear  do  not  in  all  cases  exaot],y  (in  the 
•decimals)  agree  with  the  annual  averages,  as  the  latter  are  partly  calculated 
from  revised  figures.  See  also  the  Society's  Journal,  1893,  p.  221 ;  1895,  p.  144  ; 
and  1901 ,  p.  90. 

t  Silver  6o'84<2.  per  oz.  =  loc. 


The  following  figures  show  in  each  case  the  average  index 
numbers  of  all  the  forty-five  commodities  for  ten  years  (see  the 
dotted  line  in  the  diagram  of  the  Journal^  1886,  and  also  the  Journal, 
1893,  p.  220);  they  give  the  best  picture  of  the  gradual  movement 
of  the  avnage  prices  of  whole  periods,  as  the  ordinar}*"  fluctuations  are 
still  further  obliterated  : — 


1818-27  = 

1 1I 

*28-a7  « 

93 

'38-47  « 

9^ 

'48-57  « 

89 

'58-^7  = 

9V 

»68-77  = 

100 

'78-87  - 

79 

1881-90  =  75 
•82-91  «  74 
*83-92  «  72 
'84-93  -  71 
'85-91.  -  69 
'8fi-95  «  68 
*87-96  =  68 


1888-97  -  67 
'89-98  =  66 
'90-99  =66 
'91-1900  -  66 
'92-  '01  =  66 
'93-  '02  =  66 
•94-  '03  =  66 


From  the  decade  1889-98  the  average  of  ten  years  has  constantly 
remained  66. 

Silvei'. — The  average  price  was  24jfl?.  per  oz.  against  24y^rf.  in 
1902,  and  2']{\d,  in  1901.  It  stood  at  22\d.  per  oz.  (index  number 
36*6)  at  the  end  of  1902,  and  touched  again  2i\\d.  (index  number 
35*6)  in  January,  the  lowest  record  of  the  previo^zyi^Msi  Thanks 
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to  considerable  purchases  by  the  United  States  for  the  Philippine 
coinage  (about  12,000,000  oz.),  by  France  for  her  Eastern  possessions 
(about  8,000,000  oz.),  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  for  the 
Indian  Mint  (about  20,000,000  oz.),  the  price  rose  to  over  24^.  in 
April,  to  over  26d,  in  August,  and  touched  28irf.  in  October.  The 
metal  realised  about  27^.  in  November,  and  closed  at  26^.  per  oz. 
(index  number  42-9).  It  is  generally  expected  that  India  will 
continue  to  buy  for  some  time  still,  and  the  price  will  be  kept  up 
so  long  as  an  extra  demand  exists. 

Gold, — The  production  in  1899  was  estimated  at  63,000,000/.,  in 
1900  at  52,000,000/.,  in  1901  at  54,000,000/.,  in  1902  at  ^2,500,000/., 
<and  the  total  in  1903  was  probably  about  67,500,000/. 

The  rale  of  discount  in  the  three  principal  markets  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  : — 

[Per  rent,  nnd  two  decimals.] 


London. 

Paris. 

Berlin. 

Averaiee  of 
the  Three  Mnrketi. 

Unnk 
itiite. 

Mnrket 
Kate. 

Bunk 
Kate. 

Mnrket 
Hate. 

nank 

lUite. 

Market 
Rate. 

Bank 
Kate. 

Market 
Kaie. 

1895  

Per  cnt. 
200 
2-50 
260 

y^5 
375 
4-00 

3-75 
3*30 
3-75 

Per  cnt. 

0-80 

1-40 

1-80 

2-60 

3  25 

3-70 

314 

2-96 

3-24 

Per  cnt. 

2*IO 

2-00 
2-00 
2-20 
3*06 

y^s 

yoo 
yoo 
yoo 

Per  cut. 
1-59 
1-75 
1-81 
2-07 
2-96 
317 
2-48 
2-43 
282 

Per  cnt. 

3*14 
3-66 
381 
4'*7 

5'04 
5*33 
4' 10 

3'3a 
384 

Per  cut. 
202 
2-99 
309 
355 
445 
4-41 
306 
219 
300 

Per  cnt. 
2-41 
2-72 
s-8o 
3'24 
3-95 
4*19 
3-62 
3'2i 
3'53 

Per  cnt. 
1-47 
205 

'96  

'97  

2*23 

'98  

2-74 
3*55 
3*76 

'99  

1900  

'01  ^ 

2'89 

'02  

253 

*03  

302 

The  average  rates  in  1895  were  the  lowest  on  record,  those  in 
1900  were  the  highest  since  1873.  After  a  reduction  in  1901  and 
1902,  last  year's  market  rates  were  on  the  average  again  ^  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  1902. 

The  year  1903  can  hardly  be  called  a  satisfactory  one.  It  was 
free  from  actual  crises,  but  nearly  all  the  more  important  industries, 
especially  in  this  country,  found  reaeons  for  complaints.  Agriculture 
suffered  greatly  from  the  weather,  the  year  having  been  the  wettest 
on  record,  and  the  harvest  was  not  only  generally  deficient,  but  the 
product  was  damp  and  inferior,  and  had  to  be  sold  at  lower  prices, 
or  was  not  marketable  at  all.  The  iron  trade  and  the  engineering 
and  shipbuilding  industries  were  not  satisfactory,  and  shipping 
freights  were  very  depressed.  The  great  cotton  industry  was 
seriously  affected  by  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  American 
speculations  and  the  gambling  in  futures,  and  the  position  of 
manufacturers  was  a  very  difficult  one  in  the  face  of  constant 
fluctuations  and  high  prices.  The  wool  trade  was  only  partly 
prosperous,  and  the  total  consumption  showed  a  falling  off.  The 
linen  and  jute  industries  were  unsatisfactory.  Employment  was 
still  worse  than  in  the  preceding  year,  particularly  te^hie^  second 
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half.  A  redeeming  feature  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  external  trade  of 
the  country.  The  total — leaving  out  the  precious  metals — exceeded 
903,000,000^.,  and  was  both  in  value  and  quantity  far  beyond  any 
previous  experience.  The  exports  of  manufactures,  taken  separately, 
also  exceeded  any  previous  record.  There  was  an  increased  demand 
for  South  America,  South  Africa,  and  India,  but  a  decrease  to 
Australia,  China,  and  Japan.  The  total  compares  with  about 
548,000,000  last  year,  the  record  of  Germany,  and  with  about 
510,000,000/.,  the  record  of  the  United  States  in  1903. 

The  conditions  in  the  United  States  have  greatly  changed,  but 
it  is  astonishing  that  the  depression  after  the  enormous  "boom" 
has  not  been  more  serious.  In  Germany  business  has  been  gradually 
improving,  and  the  employment  of  the  working  classes  is  better, 
but  the  real  improvement  is  probably  not  yet  so  great  as  the  bourses 
would  like  to  make  people  believe. 

As  to  the  production  of  commodities,  we  have  to  mention 
sufficiently  large  corn  crops  of  the  world;  the  deficiency  in  several 
European  countries  having  been  balanced  by  ample  and  even 
extraordinary  supplies  in  other  quarters,  and  large  sugar  and  coffee 
crops.  The  production  of  iron  was  greater-  than  ever :  in  the 
United  States  18,000,000  tons,  in  Germany  10,000,000  tons,  and  in 
the  United  Kingdom  about  8,500,000  tons.  It  is  remarkable  that 
of  iron  the  United  States  alone  produce  now  as  much  as  the  total 
world's  supply  only  twenty-three  years  ago  (1880),  while  in  the 
great  years  1872  and  1873  the  world's  production  was  only  about 
14,500,000  tons.  Last  year's  total  production  must  have  exceeded 
45,000,000  tons  !  The  American  cotton  crop  is  estimated  between 
under  10,000,000  and  over  11,000,000  bales,  and  according  to  the 
more  or  less  credited  estimates  the  article  is  tossed  about,  the  lower 
figure  being  an  insufficient  supply,  the  higher  figure  representing 
about  the  quantity  required.  The  production  of  wool,  which  was 
much  reduced  last  year,  will  show  a  further  shortage. 

The  Stock  Exchange  had  a  great  fall  for  home  and  American 
rails,  and  a  flat  market  for  mining  shares ;  but  the  feature  of  the 
year  was  the  continued  depression  of  gilt-edged  securities,  owing  to 
the  great  increase  in  the  debts  of  the  State  and  municipalities 
which  are  not  yet  digested.  Consols  declined  from  93  to  88,  while 
French  Three  per  Cent.  Rente  was  worth  in  Paris  99  5  at  the  end 
of  1902  and  97*1  at  the  end  of  1903,  the  lowest  price  since  1894. 
German  Three  per  Cents,  in  Berlin,  which  had  been  as  low  as  84*9 
in  1900,  were  quoted  at  917  at  the  end  of  1902,  and  91*8  at  the 
close  of  last  year. 

Of  other  events  there  are  still  to  be  mentioned  the  tarift* 
discussion  in  this  country,  which  can  only  have  been  harmful  to 
general  business,  the  unsettled  conditions  in  the  Near  East,  and, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  clouds  on  the  Far  Eastern  horizon. 
The  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  has  since  broken  out,  but  it  is 
as  yet  impossible  to  say  what  effect  it  will  have  on  trade  generally ; 
it  has  no  doubt  caused  a  feeling  of  uncertainty,  and  will  make 
people  cautious,  but  apart  from  this  the  prospects  of  the  vear  ought 
to  be  fairly  good,  as  the  large  crops  in  Argentina,   the  greater 
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purchasing  power  of  India,  and  the  recovery  of  Australia,  should 
go  far  to  increase  the  demand  for  European  manufactures. 

The  arithmetical  mean  of  the  forty-five  index  numbers,  which  is 
69  (the  same  as  in  1902),  has,  as  in  former  years,  again  been  subjected 
to  two  testfi  : — 

Firsib/,  by  using  the  same  index  numbers  of  the  separate  articles, 
but  calculating  each  article  according  to  its  importance  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  average  of  the  three  years  1899-1901,  when  the  mean 
for  1903  is  69-1,  against  70*0  in  1902  ;  or,  on  the  average  of  the  five 
years  1871-75,  when  the  mean  for  1903  is  68-6,  against  69*0  in  1902. 

Secondly,  by  calculating  the  quantities  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
their  actual  values  (the  production  on  the  basis  of  my  price  tables, 
the  imports  at  Board  of  Trade  values,  and  consequently  a 
considerable  portion  according  to  a  different  set  of  prices)  and  at  the 
uominal  values  on  the  basis  of  the  average  prices  from  1867-77.  In 
this  case  the  mean  is  710,  against  716  in  1902. 

The  figures  for  1902  and  1903  are  higher  in  this  calculation  than  * 
the  ordinary  index  numbers,  and  this  is  principally  due  to  the  high 
export  price  of  coal,  but  partly  also  to  the  declared  values  of  imports 
having  been  rather  higher  than  market  prices.  Coal  is  an  article  of 
enormous  importance  in  this  country,  and  if  the  quantity  is  taken 
into  consideration  it  must  have  a  very  great  influence  on  such 
calculations.  In  the  second  test  the  calculation  was  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  export  prices,  while  in  the  first  test  the  mean  between 
the  two  index  numbers  for  export  prices  and  for  London  house  coal 
was  taken.  As  the  mean  is  lower  than  the  number  for  exports  only, 
the  influence  was  naturally  smaller  in  the  first  test. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  which  have  served  for  the 
second  test  (see  also  the  Society's  Journal,  1886,  pp.  613 — 19)  : — 

Movements  of  Forty-five  Commodities  in  the  United  Kingdom  {Product io^i 

and  Imports). 


Efttnmtrd 

NominHl  Values 

Movenieut 

Ratio 

at 

of  QunntitiM. 

Movement 

of  Prices 

Actual  Value 
in 

.\ferage  Prices 
of  1867-77. 

' 

of  Quantities  from 

HCCordiiiK  to 

tliis  Table. 

each  Period. 

ffhowiDK  In  crease 

1848-50 

1871-76 

Period  to  Period. 

1867-77 

in  QuauUiies. 

=  100 

=  100. 

=  100. 

Mill.  £'8 and  dee. 

Mln.rsanddec. 

Ayge. 

1848-50... 

2I9"8 

294-8 

100 

56 

— 

74-6 

»» 

'59-61.... 

3 'JO' I 

882-7 

130 

73 

30%  over  1849 

9«-5 

U 

'69-71.... 

4^6-6 

484-6 

164 

92 

27%     „       'CO 

94*2 

n 

'71-76... 

548-8 

626-8 

178 

100 

— 

»o4-3 

11 

'74-76.... 

537*8 

6384 

183 

102 

— 

Q9'9 

»> 

'79-81  ., 

489-7 

678-5 

196 

no 

19%  over  1870 

846 

»» 

'84-86... 

445'7 

6101 

207 

116 

— 

73 -o 

M 

'89-91... 

504-1 

686-2 

233 

130 

18%  over  1880 

73-6 

»» 

'94-96  .. 

453-7 

7235 

245 

«37 

— 

62-7 

»j 

•991901 

5^2-2 

775-5 

263 

147 

13%  over  1890 

72-5 

1902. 

5^i'7 
555*9 

785-6 

266 

>49 
149 

1     l%over     r 
]        1900        I 

71-6 

'03» 

783-0 

266 

7i'o 

*  1908  subject  to  correction  after  publieation 
reiams. 


of  the  complete  mineral  produce 
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The  nominal  values  at  the  uniform  prices  of  1867-77  show  the 
exact  movements  of  quantities  in  the  aggregate.  Last  year's  total 
is  slightly  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  increase  on  1889-91 
Amounts  to  14  per  cent.,  and  it  is  49  per  cent,  on  1871-75,  and  166 
per  cent,  on  1848-50. 

The  price  movements  of  the  external  trade  of  this  country — 
total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  produce — were  as  follows,  1873  called  iii  in  accordance  with 
my  index  number : — 


Total  Imports  inio  United  Kin 

gdom 

Ratios. 

and  Exports  of  British  nnd  Irish  Produce. 

1873=  in. 

Declared  Valae. 

Value  at  Prices 

Vnluea* 
at  Prices  in 

British  Trade. 

My  AriUimeUcal 

of  Preceding  Year. 

1873. 

Index  Numben. 

Mln.  £'s. 

Mlu.  £'B. 

Mln.  £-s. 

1873  .... 

626*0 



626 

111-0 

Ill 

'83  .... 

667*0 

— 

861 

860 

82 

'84  .... 

623*0 

-^ 

844 

81-9 

7<5 

'85  .... 

584-0 

— 

835 

77-7 

7a 

'86  .... 

562-5 

— 

858 

72*8 

69 

'87  .... 

583*3 

588-6 

898 

72*1 

68 

'88  .... 

620*3 

609-4 

938 

73*4 

70 

'89  .... 

675*3 

664-5 

1,005 

746 

7* 

'90  .... 

684-4 

672-7 

1,001 

75*9 

7* 

'91  .... 

683-0 

684*8 

1,001 

76*7 

71 

'92  ... 

651-0 

681-4 

999 

72*3 

68 

'93  .... 

623-6 

6357 

976 

70-9 

68 

'94  .... 

624-7 

666-5 

»>043 

66-5 

63 

'95  ... 

642-9 

666*6 

1,112 

64-1 

62 

'96  .... 

681-7 

671-5 

1,162 

65*1 

61 

'97  .... 

685*6 

689  6 

1,176 

64-7 

62 

'98  .... 

704-0 

703-1 

1,201 

64-8 

64 

'99  .... 

749*7 

724-7 

1,241 

671 

68 

1900  ... 

815-1 

7891 

1,224 

739 

75 

'01  ... 

802-7 

836-9 

1,256 

70-9 

70 

'02  .... 

8 1 2*4 

831-9 

1,302 

69-3 

69 

'03  .... 

833*8 

826-5 

1,3*3 

69-9 

69 

•  1883-86  calculated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ("  Report  on  Recent  Changes 
in  the  Prices  of  Exports  and  Impopts,  1888*'),  1887-1903,  nominal  figures  in 
proportion  -with  the  ratio  in  the  next  column.  This  ratio  is  based  on  the 
figures  in  the  first  two  column<>,  published  bj  Mr.  S.  Bourne  and  the  Economist, 
showing  the  trade  moTements  and  variations  in  value  from  year  to  year,  viz., 
values  as  returned  and  calculated  at  prices  of  previous  year  (1887 — 583-3 :  72'7704 
=  588-6  :  721 152  ;  1888— 6203  :  72*1152  =  609-4 :  734051,  &c.). 


In  the  above  statement  all  figures  previously  published  are 
repeated,  as  they  may  be  of  special  interest  for  the  tariff  discussion. 
The  third  column  at  uniform  prices  shows  the  movements  of 
quantities,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  since  1873,  a  year  in  which  the 
external  trade  was  already  imusually  heavy,  the  total  quantities 
have  more  than  doubled.  The  ratio  of  prices  in  this  calculation  is 
69-9  for  1903,  against  my  index  number  of  69  (or  more  exactly  69*5). 
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The  influence  of  coal  is  much  smaller  in  this  table,  which  comprises 
only  the  exports — 46,600,000  tons — ^than  in  the  other  calculation^ 
which  comprises  the  total  production — about  230,000,000  tons. 

Construction  of  the  Tables, 

The  Table  of  Index  Numbers  is  based  on  the  average  prices 
of  the  eleven  years  1867-77,  and  the  index  numbers  have  been 
calculated  in  the  ordinary  arithmetical  way ;  for  instance,  English 
wheat : — 

*.    d. 
Average,  1867-77....     54     6  =  100»  average  point. 

,,  '55 74    8  =  137,  or  37  per  cent,  above  the  avemge  point. 

„        1903 26     9=    49,  ,,51        „        below  „ 

The  index  numbers  therefore  represent  simple  percentages  of 
the  average  point. 

Certain  articles  which  appear  to  have  something  in  common 
have  been  grouped  together,  with  the  following  result : — 


With  8  Index  Xos. 
j»     7         II 

,y      4           n 

Exmnple  for  190S. 

Total 
Nuiiiiivrs. 

Average. 

1.  Vegetable   food,  com,  Ac.   (wheat,' 

flour,  barley,  oats,  maize,  potatoes,  > 
and  rice) ...'. J 

2.  Animal  food   (beef,  mutton,  pork,") 

bacon,  and  butter) j 

3.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  tea  

499 

5S8 
174 

6i 

84 
44- 

1—3.  Food     

»     19                M 

1,261 

66 

4.  Minerals  (iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  1 

coaU    J 

5.  Textiles   (cotton,   flax,   hemp,  jute,  1 

wool,  and  silk)   J 

6.  Sundry    materials    (hides,    leather,  *] 

tallow,  oils,  soda,  nitrate,  indigo,   > 
and  timber)    J 

>»     7         » 
»■   8         „ 

576 
526 

7G5 

81 
69 

4— C.  Maferials 

,.  i6         „ 

1,867 

72 

General  (tveirage    

»  45 

3,128 

69 

The  general  average  is  drawn  from  all  forty-five  descriptions^ 
which  are  treated  as  of  equal  value,  and  is  the  simple  arithmeticat 
mean  as  shown  above.  Digitized  by  vj^v^^iac 
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No.  of 
Airtide 


Year.' 


1889  

'90  

*91  

*92  

'93  

1894  

'96  

'96  

•97  

'98  

1899  

1900  

'01  

'02  

'03  

Average 
1894-1903 

'88-97.. 

'78-87.. 

'67-77.. 


1889 
'90 
'91 
'92 
'93 

1894 
'95 
'96 
97 
'98 

1899 

1900 

'01 

02 

*03 


SUver.t 


d.  per  01. 


42H 
47ii 
45lHf 
39« 
35i 

3oi 

27A 
26« 

27tV 

^7A 
24tV 


=  74 
37 

In 


I  2 

Wheat. 


Englitli 
Gazette 

«.  and  d. 

per  qr. 


299 

8111 

87 

30-3 

26-4 

2210 

231 

26-2 

30-2 

84 

25-8 

2611 

26-9 

281 

26-9 


27 
29 
40 
64i 


Ameri- 
can. 

«.  i^nd  d. 
per  qr. 


Town 
Made 
White. 

«.  per  tack 

(280  lbs.). 


35'6 
40 

33 
276 

23-6 

25-6 

29 

34*6 

37 

30 
31-6 
30 
30'6 

31 


S 
Flonr. 


4  6 

Barley.      Oats. 


EngUib 
Gazette. 

i.  and  d. 
perqr. 


29 
29 
83 
28 


22 
23 
25 
30 
33 

26i 

27* 

26i 

26 

27 


25-10 

28-8 

282 

26-2 

257 

24"  6 

21*11 
22*1  I 

23-6 

27*2 

25*7 
24*1 1 

2C'2 

25-8 

22-8 


30 

32 

43* 
56 


26i 
27i 
34i 
46 


24* 

25* 

31* 

39 


6 
Maize. 


KiiKlitli  I  Ameri- 
«  I     can 

Gazetic.|  M,J^ed. 

'peMr'-'-I-Mr. 


17-9 

18-7 

20 

1910 

18-9 

171 

14-6 

14-9 

1611 

18-5 

17 

17-7 

18-5 

20-2 

172 


20 
20 
28 
21* 

20 
20 

■9* 

\u 

i7i 
18 

20i 
22i 

25 
22 


17i 
17* 
21 


I9i 

20i 

25 
32* 


PoUtoea.* 


Good 
English. 

i,  per  toil 


80 
70 
92 
70 
65 

70 
80 
55 
70 


70 
78 
78 
69 
84 


74 

73 

102 

117 


Rice. 


Rangoon 
Cargoes 
to  Arrive. 

*.  and  d. 

per  cwt. 


7*3 

7*3 

711 

7*8 

6-1 

5-6 
6-2 
6-9 
72 

7*2 

7*4 
6-7 
6-2 

7*3 


IS 


VegeUble 
Fiiod. 

Total. 


6* 
6f 
8 


9 
B««f4 

Prime. 

^.per 

8lSu 


47 
47 

47 
47 
48 

47 
47 
45 
47 
46 

49 
51 

49 
54 
48 


48I 
47 
55* 
59 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  ico- 


70-2 
78-4 
74* » 
65*4 
58-6 

47-6 
49-1 
50'S 
45*3 
44*3 

45' J 
46-4 

44*7 
39*6 
407 


55 

63 

63 

66 

69 

61 

69 

72 

518 

59 

63 

63 

73 

72 

61 

60 

72 

523 

68 

71 

72 

72 

77 

86 

79 

79 

604 

56 

59 

61 

67 

76 

67 

60 

77 

523 

48 

50 

54 

66 

72 

61 

56 

62 

469 

41 

42 

48 

63 

66 

61 

60 

58 

4«9 

42 

46 

50 

56 

66 

60 

68 

55 

433 

48 

52 

54 

59 

57 

46 

47 

62 

425 

55 

62 

65 

60 

65 

45 

61 

67 

480 

62 

66 

72 

70 

71 

55 

70 

72 

538 

47 

54 

58 

66 

65 

55 

60 

72 

477 

49 

56 

60 

64 

68 

62 

67 

73 

499 

49 

54 

58 

65 

71 

68 

67 

66 

498 

52 

54 

56 

66 

78 

77 

59 

6z 

504 

49 

55 

59 

59 

66 

67 

72 

72 

499 

80 
80 

So 
80 
81 

Sc 
8c 
76 

80    ; 
78 

83 
86 

83 

l^  ! 


*  The  annual  prices  are  the  averages  of  twelve  monthly  or  fiftj-two  weekly  quotations; 
potatoes 'of  eight  monthly  quotations,  January  to  April  and  September  to  December. 

t  Index  numbers  of  silver  as  compared  with  60' 84^.  per  ounce  being  the  parity  between  gsM. 
and  silver  at  i  :  1 5^  ;  not  included  in  the  general  average.  *  n  iv.f 

J  Meat  (9—13),  by  the  carcase,  in  the  London  meat  market.      ^  ^  vj^vj^i 
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No.  of 
Irtiric 


Tear. 


'  1889  .... 
'90  .... 
•91  .... 
'92  .... 
'98  .... 

18M  .... 

'96 

*96 

'97  ........ 

•98 

I 

I     1899  

I     1900 

01  

i        '02 

03 

ATerage 
1894-1903 

'88-97.... 

'78-87.. 

67-77... 


•90. 
'91 


1894. 
'95  . 
•96. 
'97. 
'98. 

1899  . 

1900  . 
•01  . 
'08 
08  . 


10 
Beef. 


Mid. 
dling. 

d.  per 
Slbm, 


39 
38 
40 
38 
39 

57 
37 
34 
3<5 
3<5 

40 
42 
4* 

47 
4i 


39* 
37t 
4^ 

50 


11 

19 

Matton. 

Mid- 

Prime. 

dling. 

1.C 

l.cr 

63 

50 

59 

45 

53 

42 

53 

^i 

53 

4» 

55 

42 

58 

44 

53 

39 

55 

41 

52 

37 

54 

41 

59 

45 

54 

44 

55 

44 

58 

47 

18 
Pork. 


large 

and 

SmaU, 

Average. 

^.  per 
81ba. 


43 
42 
39 
48 
50 

44 
87 
35 
44 
45 

40 
44 
49 
48 
44 


55i 
56 
64* 
63 


42*  I     43 
43*       42 


53 

5S 


49 
52 


14 
Baoon. 


Water- 
fonl. 


«.  per 
cwt. 


66 
62 

63 
68 
68 

59 
54 
50 
59 
58 

5' 
60 

63 
63 
60 


57* 
61 

71 
74 


15 
Batter. 


Friea- 

land. 

Fine  to 

Finett. 

s,  per 
cwl. 


102 
100 
106 
108 
106 

98 
93 
98 
94 
95 

103 
102 
105 
102 
100 


99 
100 
116 
125 


9—15 


.\nimal 
Food. 

Total. 


164 


16b 
Sugar. 


17 


Britiali 

West 

Indian 

Reflniiig. 

«.  per 

cwl. 


16 

13 

13i 

13* 

14* 

11* 

10 

101 
9* 
9* 

10* 

11* 

9* 

7* 
8* 


9J 
12* 
17 
23 


Beet. 
German, 
88  p.  c, 

f.o.b. 


16* 
12* 
13* 
13* 
»5 

11* 

10 

10* 
8* 
9* 

10 

10* 
8* 
f^i 
8* 


9* 
12* 
18 
24 


Jara. 

Floatinit 
Cargoes. 


«.  per 
cwt. 


19 

15* 

15* 

16 

17* 

181 
12 
12* 
11 

11* 

12* 

121 

301 

8* 

9} 


11* 
14* 
21* 
281 


18a*       18b* 
Coffee. 


Ceylon 
Plniita- 
Uon, 
Low 
Mid. 
dling. 

f.  per 
cwt. 


Rio, 

Good 

Channel. 


s.  per 
cwt. 


95 
101 

lOI 

104 
103 

102 
98 
95 
95 
9» 

90 

75 
70 
70 
70 


76 
83 
76 
68 
81 

75 

74 
58 
40 
32 

31 
40 
35 
31 
30 


86 
97 
78 
87 


44i 
70 
52 
64 


Index  Numbers  (or  PercentAges)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  1 00. 


78 
76 
80 
76 
78 

74 
74 
68 

72 
7* 

80 

84 
84 

94 
84 


100 

91 

88 

89 

82 

603 

94 

82 

81 

84 

80 

577 

84 

76 

75 

85 

85 

5f>5 

84 

76 

92 

9a 

86 

586 

84 

76 

96 

9* 

85 

592 

87 

76 

85 

80 

78 

560 

92 

80 

71 

73 

74 

544 

84 

71 

67 

68 

78 

512 

87 

75 

86 

80 

76 

554 

84 

67 

87 

78 

76 

542 

86 

75 

77 

69 

82 

552 

94 

82 

85 

81 

82 

594 

86 

80 

94 

85 

84 

C96 

87 

80 

92 

8^ 

82 

6l2 

92 

85 

85 

81 

80 

588 

69 
54 
57 
58 


48 
48 
46 
39 
40 

44 
46 
38 
30 
36 


67 
54 
54 
56 
61 

48 
42 
44 
39 
41 

43 
45 
38 
80 
34 


•  Index  numbers  not  included  in  the  general  average 


;e?CJC5g 


• 

loy 
116 
116 
120 
118 


117 
113 
109 
109 
106 


103 
86 
80 
80 
80 


• 
119 
130 
119 
106 
127 

117 

lift 

91 

64 

50 

48 

,63 

,,55 

48 

47 


96 
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>i0.0f    I 

Ankle  / 


Year. 


1889  

'90  

'91  

»92  

'93  

1894  

'95  

'96  

'97  

'98  

1899  

1900  

'01  

'02  

'03  

ATerafe. 
1894-1908 

'88-97.. 

'78-87.. 
•  '67-77.... 


1889 
'90 
'91 
'92 
'93 

1894 
'95 
'96 
'97 
'98 

1899 

1900 

'01 

'02 

'03 


18 
CclTee. 


Mean  of 

18a  and 
18b. 


19a* 


19b» 
Tea. 


19 


Ccn]{Ou, 
Common. 

^.  per  lb. 


Areraire 
Import 
Price. 

d.  and  dec. 
per  lb. 


4i 
44 

51 
M 

5i 

4i 

44 

4 

4 

4* 

54 
5i 
4 
3J 

44 


4t 

44 

6i 
114 


10-79 
io'65 
10-70 
10*07 
9*74 

9*59 
9*63 
9*55 
9*36 
9"i3 

8-82 

858 
7-67 

7-20 

7-69 


8J 
io4 

17* 


Mean  of 

19a  and 

19b. 


16—19 

Sngar, 

Coffee. 

and 

Tea. 

Total. 


1—19 


Food. 
Total. 


I 


SO  81 

Iron. 


Scotch 

Pig. 

f.andi. 
per  ton 


47*9 
49*7 
472 
41*10 

4**4 

42*8 

445 
46*10 

45*4 
47*i 

63*9 
69*4 

53*9 
54'^ 


45 
46 
69 


Ban, 
Common. 

£  per  ton 


64 
61 
51 
64 
5 

41 

44 
5 

54 
54 

74 

9 

64 

64 

64 


64 
5f 
54 
84 


23  — 

Copper. 


ChiU 
Hart. 


KnvUab 
Toiijch 
Cake. 


£  per  ton,  £  per  too 


51 
54 
5» 
45 


40 
43 
47 
49 
5» 

74 
73 
66 

53 
<;8 


50 

55 
75 


54 

59 
55 

48 

47 

43 
46 
50 
52 
55 

78 
77 
71 
57 
62 


69 
58 
60 
81 


SS 

Tin. 


Sfraita. 
£  per  tea 


93 

94 
9« 

93 
85 

68 

63 
60 
6i 


125 
134 
118 
121 
127 


95 

»3 

89 

105 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Price*,  tlie  ATerage  of  1867-77  being  100. 


1,421 

69 

76 

1,882 

7i 

77 

1.454 

68 

68 

1,387 

61 

66 

1,360 

61 

61 

1,259 

62 

59 

1,224 

64 

59 

1,173 

68 

61 

1,243 

66 

64 

1,285 

68 

67 

1,241 

9* 

88 

1,807 

ICO 

109 

1,277 

78 

79 

1,278 

79 

74 

1,261 

76 

76 

68 
7a 
68 
60 
59 

Si 
57 
^3 
65 
6y 

99 
97 
88 
7» 
77 


I     _ 


I     - 


89 
yo 
87 
89 
Si 

^5 
60 

57 
59 
69 

iir 

III 

»'.*! 
1:1 


*  Index  numbers  not  included  in  the  general  arerage. 
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Average  Prices  of  Commodities — Contd, 


Edgluh 
Pig, 

£perton 


M 


"3 
I3i 

lot 
9f 

9l 

lof 
lit 
III 

i3i 

»5l 

17* 
Hi 

;;! 


Ill 

12 

H 

20| 


U 


Coal. 


WMlltend 


Arerege 


Helton  ■    r,^„ 

in  ^^ 

Loudon.  I    °nce. 

#.p«rton|  ^^^ 


171 

19 

19 

19i 

161 

15 

15 

151 

16f 

18* 

23* 

20 

18* 

16* 


17* 
17* 
16f 
22 


lo'ai 
ia'6i 

I  2*  1 6 

11*04 
9-90 

io'50 

9'33 
8-85 
8-98 
9-92 

10-72 

i6*75 
13-86 
12*29 
11*70 


II* 

10* 

9 

12* 


20-S6 


Mine- 
relt. 

Total. 


Middling 
American. 


27 


98 


Cotton. 


Sit 
6 

4H 
4A 
4l 

3« 

4i* 
3H 

3A 

3A 

411 

6*03 


4t 

4« 

6 


Fair 
DfaoUerah. 

tf.  per  lb. 


St.  Petera. 
burg. 

£  per  ton 


8i 
8 

»A 

21 
2* 
8A 

2t 

2J 

*A 

3« 

8ii 

41 


8i 

61 


29a  99b 

Flax. 


Rnuian, 
Arerage 
Import. 

£  per  ton 


28 
27 
28 
28 
34 

3* 
16 
26 
24* 

24 

23 
35 
38 
3a 
3» 


29i 
28 

33 
46 


ManiU 

Pair 

Roping. 

£ per ton 


28 
26 
26 
26 
81* 

83 
28 
27 

27 
25i 

24* 

30 

39* 

S7 

36 


30* 
28 
34 
48 


30a  3Qb 

Hemp. 


StPetera- 
borg 
Clean. 

£  per  ton 


50 
39 
3* 
28 
26 

22 
»9 
17* 
16 

27 

4« 

39 
37 
43 
36 


29* 
28* 
35* 
43 


Good 
Medium. 

£perton 


26 
26 
24 
24 
24 

24 
25 
25 
25 
25 

27 
28 
27 
27 
27 


26 
25 
26* 
35 


81 
JuU. 


13 
15 

»3 

12* 

II 

12* 

II 

II 

12* 

12J 
12* 
13* 


12*- 
13 
15 
19 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  ATcrage  of  1867-77  being  100. 


6S 

80 

82 

527 

65 

86 

lOI 

563 

61 

86 

97 

535 

5» 

84 

88 

500 

48 

89 

80 

479 

47 

75 

84 

415 

52 

68 

75 

435 

56 

68 

71 

444 

62 

72 

72 

460 

«5 

76 

79 

493 

75 

84 

86 

641 

84 

107 

134 

759 

62 

91 

III 

621 

5< 

84 

98 

576 

57 

75 

94 

576 

66 

61 

67 

68 

'52 

48 

46 

45 

51 

53 

4» 
43 
48 
43 
37 

40 
61 

53 
54 
67 


89 
41 
46 
45 
87 

41 
62 
51 
55 
61 


60 
56 
57 
57 
70 

69 
57 
56 
55 
5^ 

51 
69 
82 

74 
72 

Digitized  by' 
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82 
72 
67 
64 

59 
56 
55 
53 
67 

87 
86 
82 
90 
81 


79 
70 
68 

79 
68 

66 
58 
64 

58 
58 

66 
IS 
67 
64 

71 
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No.  of  ^ 

Article  ^ 


Year. 


saA 


SSb 
Wool. 


ss 


Merino, 

Port 
riiillip, 
Avemice 
Fleece. 


Merino, 
Adelaide, 
Average 
Grease. 


d,  per  lb. '  d.  per  lb. 


1889  

*90  

'91  

'92  

'93  

1894  

'95  

'96  

'97  

'98  ..., 

1899  

1900  

'01  

'02  

'03  

Ayerage 
1894-1903 

'88-97.... 

'78-87 ... 

'67-77.... 


17* 
I6 

Hi 

III 
12 

»3 

I3i 

i7i 
Iff 

13 
15 
i6 


«4 

14 

2li 


8i 

6* 

6 

6 

51 
51 

61 

6 

61 

8* 
71 
6j^ 

71^ 
8i 


English, 

Lincoln 

Half 

Hogs. 

d.  per  lb. 


Tsatlee. 


s.  per  lb. 


6J 
6* 
8i 
9i 


II 
II 
9l 

8i 

12 
It* 

9t 
81 

8i 
7* 
61 
6> 
7i 


8i 
loi 
iij 
i9f 


S4 

Silk. 


18i 

14 

13 

12i 

12* 

10 

10 

10* 

10* 

10* 

13 

13 

10^ 

11 

13* 


lU 
12 
15 
23 


27— »4 


Textiles. 
Total. 


8Sa     86b 
Hides. 


36a    SCb 
Leather. 


River 
Plate, 
Dry. 

./.per  lb. 


River 
Plate. 
Salted. 


Crop  '  Average 
Hides. :  Import. 


J.  per  lb.  ''•,P«>^;   f'^P«'^    ,.percwt 


87a  S7» 

Tallow. 


St.  Peters  I 
burg, 
Y.C. 


6i 
5J 
5* 
6* 
6* 

5* 

7* 
6f 
6* 
7 

7f 
8* 
7* 

n 

8 


7* 
6* 
8* 
9 


5 

5* 

5* 

4* 

4* 

4f 

6* 
£* 

5* 
6* 

6* 

6* 

6 

6f 

6* 


6 

5* 
61 
1 


13* 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12* 
13* 
13* 
13* 
13* 

13i 

14 

14 

14 

14 


13* 
13* 
15 
16 


15* 
.15* 
145 
14* 
13* 

13i 
131 
13* 
12f 
131 

T3* 
131 
13* 
14* 
15* 


38 
38 
40 
45 
48 

48 
48 
48 
40 
40 


131  ,  42 

14*  I  43 

17  41 

18J  I  45 


Town. 


jr.  per 

cat. 


27 
2C 
27t 
27 

SOi 

25^ 

23 

21 

20 

22 

25 

27i 

28 

U\ 

29i 


25t 
25* 
35i 
45 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


1889 
'90 
'91 
'92 
'93 

1894 
'95 
'96 
'97  . 
'98  . 

1899  . 

1900  . 
'01  . 
'02  . 
'03  . 


82 
76 
70 
61 
60 

55 
57 
62 

59 
64 

83 
76 
61 

72 
78 


k6 
56 
49 


<;i 

61 
58 
49 
44 

42 

40 

iS 
3i 
37 


59 
61 
57 
E3 
54 

43 
43 

46 
45 
46 

57 
57 
46 
48 
59 


'>6o 

^26 

473 
452 
472 

424 
416 

435 
407 

405 

467 

526 
478 
489 
06 


70 
70 
66 
63 
65 

64 
84 
77 

82 

85 
90 
84 
87 

9» 


84 
81 
81 
81 
81 

78 
8t 
84 
84 
81 

84 
87 
87 
87 
87 


72 
71 

75 
80 

87 

82 
79 
77 
67 
69 

f6 
61 
62 
72 

65 
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Average  Prices  of  Commodities — Coatd. 


No.  of  \ 
Article  / 


Tear. 


'90  

'91  

'92  

•93  

189i  

'95  ... . 

•96  

'97  

'98  

1899  

1900  

'01  

•02  

•03  

Average 
1894-1903 

'88-97. 

'7»-67.... 

•67-77. 


1889 
•90 
'91 
'92 
•93 

lb04 
'95 
*96 
•97 
•98 

1899 

1900 

•01 

'02 

•03 


S8        3»     40a 
Oil. 


Palm 


£per 
ton. 


Olire 


£per 
tau. 


25 

27 
26 
24 
28 

24i 

23 

22 

22 

23 

25 

27i 

26 


Lin- 
seed. 

£pei 
ton. 


20 

23 

21 

I8i 

20i 


IOb 
Seed! 


Lin- 


».pcr 
qr, 


20i 

17i 

15 

16i 


27i  I  34 
28    !  33 


n  \  20 
36      30  J 
38 


20i;  38 
37 
33 
33 
36 

40 
54 
53 
50 
39 


25    j  34 

241     36      19J 


*1  I 
Petro-  I 
leum.* 


43 

Hoda. 


Refined.  |Ci78talt. 


5J 
51 
61 
5 

4 

Si 
6 
6^ 
4f 

6i 

6i 
6i 
6^ 
6i 
6i 


324 


40  I  23 
50  I  30 


4«i 
39 
46 
60 


6i 

5i 

6i 

12i« 


1^1 
61 
64 
66 
58 

42 
39 
42 
51 

54 

56 

62 

65 
64 
64 


54 
5» 
62 
92 


43 

Nitnt<- 

of 
Soda. 


:  per 
cwt. 


Benm], 
Good 
Con- 
suming. 

f .  per  lb, 


9i 
8i 
81 
81 
9i 

9i 

8i 

8 

7f 

7f 

8 
9 
9J 


84 
8i 

124 

14 


44 

Indigo. 


4i 
4i 
4* 
4l 

5i 

5 

4i 

4i 

4 

3t 

3t 
3t 

3f 

3i 

3i 


3f 
4* 
6 

7* 


4oA         45b 

Timber. 


Hewn, 
Arerage 
Import. 

$,  per 

loud. 


47 
44 
40 
40 


86 
37 
40 
41 
42 

40 
41 
39 
39 
39 


39i 
40i 
47 
60 


Sawu  or 

Split. 
Avemge 
Import. 

«.  per 


49 
46 

43 
44 
43 

44 
4* 
44 
47 
47 

49 
56 

h 
51 
54 


48* 

44* 

47 
54 


85—45 

Sundry 
Mate. 

rials. 

Total. 


20—45 

Mate- 
rials. 

Total. 


1-45 


Grand 
Tolal. 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  1 00. 


• 

64 

70 

69 

46 

SS 

68 

62 

69 

82 

73 

45 

66 

61 

59 

67 

86 

70 

45 

70 

63 

66 

61 

7i 

64 

40 

72 

63 

62 

72 

72 

69 

32 

62 

66 

76 

63 

70 

65 

31 

46 

QQ 

69 

59 

7* 

64 

48 

42 

59 

59 

56 

60 

56 

44 

46 

57 

59 

56 

62 

53 

38 

S6 

55 

55 

59 

64 

59 

41 

59 

55 

48 

64 

66 

67 

50 

61 

55 

48 

71 

7i 

94 

54 

67 

57 

48 

67 

76 

92 

52 

71 

64 

47 

71 

68 

87 

50 

70 

70 

45 

72 

66 

67 

50 

70 

70 

45 

84 
79 
73 
74 
71 

70 
69 

74 
77 
78 

78 
85 
80 
79 
82 


744 

1,831 

756 

1,845 

762 

1,770 

732 

1,684 

753 

1,704 

704 

1,573 

719 

1,570 

690 

1,569 

678 

1.545 

698 

1,596 

714 

1,822 

786 

2,071 

782 

1,881 

786 

1.851 

765 

1,867 

3,252 
3,227 
3,224 
3,071 
3,064 

2,832 
2,794 

2,742 
2,788 
2,881 

3,0f3 
3,878 
3,158 
3,129 
3,128 


•  Petrolenm  as  compared  with  the  arerage  from  1873-77  only. 
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III. — Commercial  History  and  Review  of  1903. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Supplement  to  the  Economist  of 
20th  February,  1904,  in  continuation  of  similar  extracts  for  previous 
years : — 

"Disappointment  is  writ  large  all  over  the  industrial  and 
financial  record  of  1903.  Trade  during  the  latter  half  of  1902  had 
manifested  some  signs  of  recovery  from  the  ill  effects  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  and  it  was  hoped  that  in  1903  the  improvement 
would  become  more  general  and  more  pronounced.  And  in  some 
directions  a  further  improvement  has  to  be  recorded,  but  in  others 
there  has  been  retrogression  and  growing  depression.  Few  people 
were  prescient  enough  to  recognise  that  from  the  shock  of  a  long 
and  costly  war  only  a  gradual  and  slow  recovery  can  reasonably  be 
looked  for.  Tone  and  strength  do  not  return  immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  of  peace ;  and  besides,  although  some  measure  of  relief 
was  afforded  by  the  reduction  of  the  income-tax  in  April  last,  we 
are  still  called  upon  to  bear  a  considerable  portion  of  the  additional 
taxation  imposed  during  the  war,  and  this,  of  course,  acts  as  a 
serious  drag  upon  progress.  In  the  year  under  review,  moreover, 
business  was  impeded  by  political  unsettlement  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  disturbance  in  Macedonia,  and  the  fear  that  it  may 
lead  to  serious  international  complications,  was  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  year,  and  still  is,  a  cause  of  grave  anxiety,  and  the 
fear  of  an  outbreak  of  war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  which  has, 
unfortunately,  been  justified  by  the  event,  increased  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  the  perplexities  against  which  business  had 
to  contend,  and  so  operated  to  restrict  trade.  A  potent  influence 
in  that  direction  was  the  fiscal  agitation  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
sprang  upon  the  country  immediately  after  his  return  from  South 
Africa.  Into  the  merits  of  his  project  of  fiscal  revolution  we  do 
not  purpose  to  enter  here.  And  political  influences  apart,  our 
great  cotton  industry  suffered  in  1903  a  partial  paralysis,  consequent 
upon  the  gambling  operations  of  American  speculators  in  the  raw 
material,  while  unseasonable  weather  throughout  practically  the 
whole  of  the  year  proved  disastrous  to  farmers,  and  thus,  by 
curtailing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  agricultural  community, 
indirectly  affected  all  trades,  and  was  also  directly  the  cause  of 
heavy  losses  in  such  branches  of  business  as  the  drapery  and  soft 
goods  trades,  which  are  almost  as  much  dependent  upon  the  seasons 
as  is  agriculture.  With  all  these  difficulties  and  drawbacks  to  fight 
against,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  trade  in  1903  failed  to  realise 
the  hopeful  expectations  that  had  been  formed  in  regard  to  it,  but 
it  is  comforting  to  know  that  it  bore  up  against  them  exceedingly 
well,  and  that  if  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  of  1903  as  a  good  year, 
neither  can  it  be  characterised  as  a  downright  bad  one. 

*'A11  things  considered,  our  foreign  trade  certainly  showed 
remarkable  vitality  and  expansiveness ;  so  mnch  so,  that  it  exceeded 
in  value  all  previous  records.  The  values  of  our  imports  and 
exports  for  the  year,  as  compared  with  those  for  1902,  are  shown  in 
the  following  statement :-  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  v^^vjgic 
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1903. 

1902. 

IncreMS  or  Pecreue. 

Amount. 

Percent. 

Imports..... 

£ 

642,906,825 

290.890,281 
69,557,033 

£ 

528,391,274 

283,423,965 
65,814  813 

£ 
+  14,515,061 

+   7,466,316 
+   3,742,222 

2*7 
2-6 

5*7 

Exports  of  home  products  1 
(inclttding  new  ships) ....  J 

Be-exports  of  foreign  andl 
colonial  merchandise  ....  J 

Total  trade  

9^^3.353.^41     877.630,052 

+  25.7*3.^89 

2'9 

**0f  course,  our  imports  in  1903  were  swollen  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  owing  to  the  deficiencies  of  our  own  harvest,  we  were 
compelled  to  draw  larger  supplies  of  food  stuffs  from  abroad,  and 
out  of  the  total  increase  of  14,515,000/.  for  the  year,  no  less  than 
8,100,000/.  was  in  articles  of  food  and  drink.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  in  1903,  as  compared  with  1902,  our  imports  of  articles  classed 
as  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  increased  by  2,179,200/.,  our 
exports  of  articles  similarly  classed  increased  by  7,354,400/.  The 
fiscal  reformers  affirm  that  the  value  of  our  export  trade  is  main- 
tained only  because  a  decline  in  our  trade  with  foreign  countries  is 
ofl&et  by  an  augmentation  of  our  trade  within  the  Empire.  But  the 
returns  for  1903  show  that  while  our  exports  to  our  colonies  and 
possessions  increased  by  2,027,000/.,  those  to  foreign  countries 
rose  by  5,349,000/.  The  actual  increase  in  the  volume  of  our  trade, 
however,  both  import  and  export,  was  somewhat  smaller  than  is 
shown  by  the  above  comparison  of  values.  The  figures  of  value  are 
made  up  of  two  factors,  quantities  and  prices,  and  when  we  separate 
the  two,  as  is  done  in  Appendix  A,  we  find  that  in  the  combined 
value  of  our  imports  retained  for  home  consumption,  and  of  our 
exports  of  home  products,  there  was  a  growth  of  18,238,000/.,  or 
2 '43  per  cent.,  and  of  this  increase  13,002,000/.,  or  174  per  cent., 
is  accounted  for  by  an  expansion  in  the  volume  of  our  trade,  and 
5,236,000/.,  or  0*69  per  cent.,  is  attributable  to  higher  prices. 
With  the  movements  in  prices  we  shall  deal  later.  And  as  to 
quantities,  we  show  in  the  following  statement  how  the  groyiiih  in 
1903  compares  with  that  in  immediately  preceding  years : — 


Volume  of  our  Foreign  Trade.    Increase  or  Decrease  per  Cent,  as 
compared  with  previous  Years. 

Imports  Retained  for 
Home  Cousumptioii. 

1             Exports  of 
Howe  Produce. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

1903 

Per  cent. 
+    1-94 
+   2-60 
+   2-45 
+    1-34 
+   0-72 
+   4-59 
+   1-64 

1              Per  cent. 

+    1-41 
1              +    6-84 

+    1-46 

-  3-75 
1             +   2-68 

-  014 

-  1-29 

Oi 

Per  cmt. 
■*-    1-74 

'02 

+   4-22 

'01 

+   206 

'00 

-  0-62 

1899    

+   1-43 

'98 

+   2-82 

'97 
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"The  volume  of  our  exports  in  1903  was  maintained  in  excess 
of  that  of  1902  practically  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year,  but 
there  was  in  the  last  six  months  a  slackening  in  the  rate  of  growth 
of  our  exports.  This  may  partly  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the 
latter  half  of  1902  was  more  prosperous  in  regard  to  our  export 
trade  than  the  first  half,  but  there  is  other  evidence  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  in  1903  our  industrial  condition  generally  became 
less  satisfactory  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year, 
and  that  during  the  final  months  signs  of  increasing  depression 
were  making  themselves  manifest. 

"This  change  for  the  worse  as  the  year  wore  on  was  more 
pronounced  in  our  home-  than  in  our  foreign  trade.  As  to  that,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  our  railway  returns,  which  reflect  pretty 
clearly  changes  in  the  condition  of  trade.  Taking  the  fifteen  chief 
English  railway  companies  whose  accounts  are  summarised  in  the 
appendix,  a  comparison  of  the  traffic  receipts  for  1903  with  those 
for  1902  brings  out  the  following  results  : — 


pHitscngerB  itud  I'arcclt. 

MercliHiidUe. 

MiiienilB. 

1903. 

1902. 

1903. 

1902. 

1903. 

1902. 

First  six  months .. 
Second      „ 

£ 
17,013,600 
20,310,000 

£ 
16,619,600 
20,294,400 

£ 
11,884,100 
12,191,200 

£ 
11,617,700 
12,203,500 

£ 
8,409,300 
8,871,600 

£ 

8,349,500 
8,988,600 

Total  for  year ... 

Increase  or  de-' 
crease  first  six  ► 
months    ^ 

Increase  or  de-" 
crease ■ second   > 
six  months ..... 

37,3^3/00 
+  894,000 

+    15,600 

36,914,000 
=  2-4% 

=  o-i% 

i4.075.300 
+  266,400 

-    12,300 

23,821,200 
-2-3% 

=  o-i% 

17,280,900 
+    59,800 

-  117,000 

17,338,100 
=  o-7% 

=  1-3% 

Total  increase " 

or       decrease   • 

for  year  .... 

+  409,600 

=  1-1% 

+  254,100 

=  i-o% 

-    57,200 

'-0-3% 

**  Both  in  the  merchandise  and  mineral  traffic  a  small  increase  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year  was  more  than  offset  by  a  falling  off  in  the 
second  half,  and  although  in  both  periods  the  revenue  from 
passengers  showed  some  expansion,  the  rate  of  growth  was  very 
much  smaller  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  six  months.  And  the 
returns  of  the  Bankers'  Clearing-houses  tell  a  similar  tale.  The 
record  as  to  them  is  : — 
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London  Clearirigs, 
[OOO'a  omitted.] 


1903. 

iirtt  Half. 

Second  Half. 

1  OlHl. 

i     £ 

Stock  Exchange  11    768.164. 
p»T  days J  , 

Fourths  of  month  '    207,330, 
Country  cheques  *) 

cleared         in  \  \    443,468, 

London   J 

£ 
-41,040, 

+  28,403, 
+ 18,733, 

+  10,944, 

Pet. 
5^1 

8-5 
9-9 

2-5 

688,611, 

230,288, 
174,955, 

441,401, 

£ 
-68,940, 

-  5,135 
-21,608, 

+   3,786 

P.ct. 
91 

2-2 
110 

0-9 

£ 

1,456,775. 
593.605, 
382,285, 

884,869, 

£ 

+  109,980, 

+   23,268, 
-     2,875, 
+    14,680, 

+   91,^83, 

P.ct. 

7*0 

4» 

0*7 

17 

Total  London....; 5, 135,666, 

1 

+  78,766, 

1-6 

4.984,»59i 

+  »2,3i7. 

O'l 

10,119,8^5, 

0-9 

1 

Provincial  Clearings. 

_  ._     __    __^ 

Country  cheques  1  | 

cleared        in  V     443,468,   +10,914,  25  441,401,   +   3,736,;  0*9 

London   J 

ProTiDcial clear- 1      289,018, '  + 64,000,  20  289,304,   +   2,354,'  08 

Total   732,486, 1  +  74,944,  r I  I  730,705,   +   6,090,.  0-8 

I                          ,  ■                  1 


884,869,'+    14,680,  1-7 
578,322,  +     8,754/  1*5 


1,463,191,  +   a3,434»  i'6 


"  In  the  aggregate,  the  London  clearings,  which  increased  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  by  i'6  per  cent.,  fell  off  a  little  in  the  second 
half,  and  if  we  take  only  the  clearings  on  the  fourths  of  the  month, 
which  more  accurately  measure  the  volume  of  mercantile  trans- 
actions, the  change  was  from  an  increase  in  the  June  half-year  of 
9*9  per  cent,  to  a  decrease  in  the  six  months  ending  December  of 
1 1  per  cent.  A  somewhat  similar  decline,  too,  is  shown  in  the  Jater 
as  compared  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  in  the  total  of  country 
cheques  cleared  in  London,  and  in  the  aggregate  of  the  clearings  at 
provincial  centres.  In  considering  these  and  other  statistics  that 
point  to  a  slackening  of  trade  in  the  later  months  of  1903,  it  must, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  it  is  to  the  American  gamble  in 
totton  and  the  consequent  dislocation  of  our  great  cotton  industry 
that  very  much  of  the  retrogression  that  is  shown  must  be 
attributed. 

"  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  prices  of  commodities  reached 
in  1903  a  higher  level  than  1902.  The  full  extent  of  the  move- 
ment in  prices,  as  recorded  by  our  Index  Number,  is  shown  in  the 
following  statement,  which  also  gives  the  recojrd  at  half-;jrearly 
periods  for  a  number  of  previous  years  : — 
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'Index  Namber/ 

repreMntinr  the 

Combined  Pnces  of 

Tireiity>two  Leading 

Commodities. 

Ist  Janiiarj,  1904 2197 

„  July,     '03 3111 

„  January,  '03 2003 

„   July,  '02 1995 

„  January,    '02 1948 

„    July,  '01 2007 

„   January,    '01 2126 

„   July,  '00 221 1 


'Index  Nnwber.' 

repreientini  tbe 

Combined  Fnce*  of 

Twentj-two  Leading 

Commodities. 

let  January,  1900 2145 

„   July,        1899 2028 

„   January,     '99 19 13 

„   July,  '98 19 15 

„   January,    '98 1890 

„    July,  '97 1885 

„   January,    '97 1950 


"  There  is  here  shown  a  rise  for  the  year  of  194  points,  but  that 
is  the  extreme  advance,  and  what  we  are  mainly  concerned  with 
now  is  the  average  level  for  the  year.  As  to  that,  the  analysis  of 
the  Trade  and  Navigation  Ketums  presented  in  Appendix  A  is  the 
best  possible  guide,  since  it  embraces  not  a  limited  number  of 
commodities,  but  all  articles  of  import  and  export,  and  that 
analysis  shows  that  on  the  average  the  prices  of  our  imports 
were  0*37  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1902,  and  those  of  our  exports 
I  20  per  cent,  higher,  the  rise  in  the  average  prices  of  imports  and 
exports  combined  being  0*69  per  cent.  And  how  these  advances 
compare  with  the  movements  in  previous  years  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 

Prices  of  Imports  and  Exports.    Average  Rite  or  Fall  as  compared  with 
previous  Years, 


1903. 

'02. 

'01. 

'00. 
1899. 

'98. 

'97. 


Imports  Retained 

for 

Home  Consumption. 


Per  cent. 

+  0-37 

-  0-62 

-  3  69 
+  8-20 
+  1-78 
+  0-24 

-  012 


Exports  of 
Home  Prodace. 


Per  cent. 
+    1-20 

-  5-23 

-  514 
+  14-48 
+   6-62 

-  0-26 

-  Ill 


Imports  and  Exports. 


Per  cent 
+    0-69 

-  2-42 

-  4-25 
+ 10-55 
+   3-56 

-  0-07 

-  0-51 


"  Owing  to  the  advance  in  average  prices,  our  imports  in  1903 
cost  us  1,777,000/.  more  than  they  would  have  done  had  we  been 
able  to  buy  them  at  the  average  prices  of  1902,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  obtained  for  our  exports  3,459,000/.  more  than  we  would 
have  done  if  we  had  sold  them  at  the  prices  of  1902.  What  the 
great  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  represented  to  our  manu- 
facturers may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  our  reduced  imports 
of  the  raw  staple  in  1903  cost  us  4,296,000/.  more  than  they  would 
have  done  at  the  average  prices  of  the  previous  year,  and  as  the 
finished  products  could  not  be  sold  at  an  advance  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  raw  material,  an  all  round  restriction  of  production  had 
to  be  resorted  to.  ^m-.e^  by kj\jkj^\\l 
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"With  our  agricultural  communitv  1903  will  rank  as  one  of 
the  worst  in  their  experience.  All  throughout  the  year  farming 
operations  were  interfered  with  by  the  exceptionally  heavy  rainfalL 
Thus  not  only  were  they  deficient  in  quantity,  but  their  quality 
was  so  inferior  that  they  could  only  command  low  prices,  and 
consequently  farmers'  profits  were  cut  into  at  both  ends.  They 
obtained  some  compensation,  however,  from  an  exceptional  hay 
crop,  and  the  weather  conditions  which  were  so  adverse  to  the 
cereal  crops  benefited  breeders  of  stock,  by  supplying  them  with 
abundant  pasturage.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  too, 
stock  fetched  good  prices.  There  were  thus  some  gains  to  set 
against  losses,  but  taken  all  round  1903  was  a  year  in  which  the 
agricultural  industry,  as  a  whole,  must  be  said  to  have  fared  very 
badly. 

Gazette  Average  Price  of  Wheat  {per  Ivipeinal  Quarter)  in  United  Kingdom 
immediately  after  Harvest^  and  Total  Average  Gazette  Price  of 
Calendar  Years, 


PerloUi. 

1903. 

1902.    1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

After  harresfc 

Calendar  jear  average  

s.     d. 
30    3 
26    9 

s.     d. 
31    7 
28    1 

*.     d. 
27    - 
26     9 

*.     d  '  *.     d, 

25  8 . 25     - 

26  11   25    8 

*.     d. 
23     1 
34    - 

*.     d. 
33    7 
30    2 

Comparative  Gazette  Prices  of  Grain, 


Week. 

Wheat. 

1 

Biirley. 

Oats. 

:  1903.    J  902.'  1901. 

;                1                I 

1903.     1902.    1901. 

1903. 

1902.    1901. 

Jt.    d.  1  1.    d,  i  1.    d. 

*. 

d. 

1.    d. 

*.    d. 

1. 

d. 

1.    d.     8.     d. 

Julj25 

...28    7   31     5 1^7    3 

20  10 

25     - 

22     1 

18 

6 

22     8    19    4 

Aug.  1 

...    28  11 ,  31     8   27    6 

21 

- 

25     -   23     1 

18 

- 

22  10    20     - 

8 

...  129     3   31     7   27     7 

20 

1 

24  111  22     1 

18 

6 

22  11 i  19     4 

15 

...29  11 '31     7127     4 

21 

3 

24    9   27     2 

18 

10 

22     2l  18     9 

22 

...129    9   31     5   27     3 

20 

4 

22  10  1  23    7 

18 

6 

21  11     18     1 

29 

...30    -!31    7^27    - 

22 

3 

26     2   24     3 

18 

7 

21     -1  17  10 

Sept.  5 

...   30    3   29    9   26    5 

22 

5 

24    6   25     1 

18 

5 

19  10     17     6 

12 

.28     61 27  10  ; 26     2 

22 

4 

27     6 ; 24  11 

17 

- 

19     2     17     4 

19 

...27     5127     1    26    - 

24 

2    26     4   25     5 

16 

5 

18     4'  17     4 

26 

...!27    -'26    6,25  10 

24 

-    26     4   25  10 

16 

8 

18    -    17     2 

Oct.  3 

...  !26     3125  10   25     8 

23 

9    25  11 1  26     3 

15 

8 

17     6    17    7 

10 

...  ;  25  10  1  25     5 

25    9 

23 

8    26     2 '26     5 

15 

6 

17     2     17     6 

17 

...  '25    8  i  25     1 

25  10 

23 

9   26     1,26    8 

15 

9 

17    -     17     8 

24 

...25  10  j  24  11    25  11 

23 

7    26     4  !  26  10 

15 

4 

17    -     17     5 

31 

....  2o    - ;  25    -  26    2 

24 

2|26    7   26  10 

15 

2 

17     3     17     7 

Not.  7 

26    4|25    1    26    6 

24 

3 !  26     3   27     - 

15 

9 

17     2    17     8 

14 

....  26    6 1 25    -   26    9 

24 

6   25  11    26     9 

15 

9 

17    3     IS     3 

21 

...   26    9 ,  24  11   27     1 

24 

3  !  25     6   26  10 

15 

10 

17     2     18     7 

28 

26    6125    -   27     1 

23  ll!24  11    26     9| 

15  11 

17    -j  18    9 

Dec.   5 

...26    8 125     1   27     1 

23 

9 '  24     4   26     7 

15 

7 

17    -'  19     - 

12 

...26    7   25    -  27    2 

23 

2 , 24     3   25  10 

15 

6 

16  10|  17     1 

19 

...   26    9   24  10 1 27    7 

28 

-   24     2    26     8 

15 

9 

16  10    19     8 

26 

...26    6   24  10   27    7 

22 

5    24     1    26     8 

15 

Digit 

9 

zed 

16    8    19  10 
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"So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  available  statistics,  the 
condition  of  our  working  classes  underwent  in  1903,  and  especially 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  a  change  for  the  worse.  As  regards 
the  employment  for  skilled  labour,  the  Board  of  Trade  reports  that 
^employment  during  1903  showed  a  falling  off  compared  with  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding,  and  was  not  up  to  the  level  of 
an  average  year.  The  mean  percentage  of  the  unemployed  returned 
by  trade  unions  during  1903  was  5*1,  compared  with  4*4  in  1902, 
3-3  in  1901,  2*9  in  1900  (a  year  of  exceptionally  active  employment), 
and  2*4  in  1899.  The  average  percentage  for  the  ten  years  1894  to 
1903  was  4*1.  The  falling  off  in  1903,  as  compared  with  1902,  was 
most  marked  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year.'  Not  was  it  only  that 
employment  was  more  diflScult  to  obtain.  There  was  also,  on 
l)alance,  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  remuneration  for  la]M)ur. 
As  to  this,  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  states 
that  *  the  net  result  of  the  changes  of  wages  in  1903  was  a  decline, 
but  the  fall  measured  in  weekly  loss  of  wages  was  comparatively 
slight,  being  considerably  less  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding 
years,  though  spread  over  a  larger  number  of  trades.*  The  net 
results  of  the  changes  recorded  during  the  year  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  statement,  the  figures  for  each  of  the  previous  five  years 
being  added  for  the  purpose  of  comparison : — 


Year. 

Total  Number 

of  ludiriduali  AfTected 

by  CbHiigeii  in 

Rate*  of  Wages. 

Net  Result  on  Weekly  W;.ge«  of  tbo«e 
Affected  by  Clianges. 

Total  ADioniit. 

Avei-aKe  per  Mead. 

1903 

891,550 

890,356 

932,126 

1,135,786 

1,176,576 

1,015,169 

£ 

-  38,893 

-  72,700 

-  77,343 
+  209,373 
+   90,905 
+   80,815 

-  -     loi 

-  I        7f 

-  I       8 

'02 

'01 

'00 

+  3      H 

+    I        6i 
+    1        7 

1899 

'98 

"  It  was  fortunate,  however,  that  comparatively  few  trade  disputes 
occuiTed  to  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  year.  *  Greater  freedom  from 
industrial  disputes,'  writes  the  Board  of  Trade,  *  was  experienced 
in  1903  than  in  any  of  the  previous  ten  years.  During  the  ye<ar 
360  disputes  began,  affecting  113,873  workpeople,  while  the 
aggregate  duration  of  all  disputes  was  2,316,792  working  days. 
The  average  annual  duration  of  disputes  in  the  period  1893-1902 
was  8,839,347  working  days,  and  the  average  number  of  disputes 
and  of  workpeople  affected  were  724  and  271,000  respectively.' 
Our  working  classes,  too,  were  further  helped  during  the  year  by 
the  continued  cheapness  of  foodstuffs.  Nevertheless,  their  condition 
was,  on  the  whole,  less  good  than  in  1902,  and  this  reflected  in  the 
returns  of  pauperism,  which  show  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  both  the 
number  of  paupers  and  the  proportion  of  paupers  to  tot^l  population 
was  somewhat  larger  than  at  the  close  of  1902.  There  was,  too, 
as  will  he  seen  from  the  following  statement,  a  reduction  diu'ing 
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the  year  in  the  quantities  of  dutiable  articles  taken  for  home 
consumption,  which  testifies  to  a  ciu*tailment  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  working  classes  : — 

Quantities  Retained  for  Home  Co^isv.mption. 


Tea    IbB. 

^ugar cwta. 

Cocoa    lbs. 

Coffee    cwts. 

Tobacco lbs. 

Wines    galls. 

Spirits,  home    ....  proof  galls. 

foreign....  galls. 

Bc«fP    


1903. 

11'02. 

255,365,953 

254,440,188 

27,730,720 

30,716,364 

51,108,987 

53,766,799 

275,330 

293.733 

83,590,466 

82,918.503 

13,942,092 

15,348,236 

33,738,447 

35,339,523 

8,187,008 

8,778,200 

34,948,720 

35,243  472 

•  From  19th  April  to  31st  December. 


1901. 


255,873,082 
17,905,432» 
50,016,311 
332,272 
80,690,354 
1 5,2>iO,578 
36,372,800 
8,880,013 
35,50^,801. 


"  Thus  far  in  1904  no  change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of 
trade  generally  can  be  discerned,  and  the  outlook  for  the  year  is 
very  chequered.  The  situation  in  the  Balkans  has  not  improved ; 
with  Russia's  hands  tied  in  the  Far  East,  a  restraining  influence 
upon  Bulgaria  is  relaxed,  and  the  Turkish  Government  will  stand 
in  less  fear  of  coercion,  and  be  less  disposed,  therefore,  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  reforms  prescribed  in  the  Murzteg  programme.  As  to 
the  course  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japm  may  take,  it  woukl 
be  idle  to  attempt  to  speculate,  but  war  is  always  a  disturber  of 
trade,  and  the  disturbance  would,  of  course,  be  all  the  greater  if 
any  other  Powers  were  drawn  into  the  conflict.  Then  at  home  the 
fiscal  agitation  does  not  augur  well  for  an  industrial  revival.  But 
while  there  are  these  gloomy  clouds  on  the  horizon,  there  are  bright 
spots  too.  Affairs  in  South  Africa  are  getting  into  better  shape, 
and  we  may^  fairly  hope  for  an  expansion  of  our  trade  with  the 
colonies  there.  Australia,  too,  now  that  she  is  recovering  from  her 
losses  caused  by  the  prolonged  drought,  may  be  exi)eete(l  to  prove 
a  better  customer.  So  also  may  India,  now  that  she  has  ))een 
relieved  from  the  blight  of  plague  and  famine.  Argentina,  which 
last  year  largely  increased  her  trade  with  us,  is,  under  the  stimulus 
of  another  abundant  harvest,  enjoying  marked  prosperity,  and  our 
commerce  with  her  seems  likely  to  develop  still  further;  and  in 
other  directions  also  there  is  promise  of  an  inciea.sed  trade. 
Moreover,  although  the  recovery  from  the  strain  and  .stress  of  the 
iSouth  African  War  has  been  far  slower  than  most  people  expected, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  much,  if  any,  more  rapid  even  now,  still  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  that  war  are  being  mitigated  ))y  the  lapse  of 
time,  and,  industrially  and  financially,  business  is  working  round 
into  a  more  normal  condition.  There  are  some  grounds,  therefore, 
fcr  hoping  that  1904  may  prove  to  be  a  better  year  than  was  1903, 
•especially  if  weather  conditions  are  more  auspicio3jy?iJztevt\h|©^j^Mt 
be  largely  mingled  with  and  chastened  by  doubt.  ^ 
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"  There  was  no  sensational  disturbance  of  monetary  conditions 
during  the  year  1903,  and  the  course  of  the  market  was  comparatively 
smooui  and  regular.  The  Bank  rate  was  reduced  from  4  to  3  per 
cent,  in  the  spring,  and  advanced  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  in  the 
autumn,  these  being  the  kind  of  fluctuations  that  may  be  expected 
to  take  place  if  no  special  circumstances  occur  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  events.  One  deviation  from  the  usual  course 
that  might  be  noticed  was  the  long  retention  of  the  4  per  cent. 
Bank  rate  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  reduction  to  3^  per 
per  cent,  taking  place  only  on  20th  May,  and  a  further  reduction 
to  3  per  cent,  on  17th  June.  That  was  partly  due  to  the  issue  of 
the  Transvaal  Loan,  the  huge  applications  for  which  kept  a  large 
sum  of  money  locked  up  for  a  time.  Although  the  Bank  held  control 
of  the  market  to  a  much  smaller  extent  in  1903  than  in  1902,  the 
4  per  cent,  rate  was  in  existence  for  a  longer  period,  and  average 
rates  were  higher  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  average  Bank 
rate  in  1903  was  3/.  i^s.  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  3/.  6,s.  jd.  per 
cent,  in  1 902,  while  the  average  market  rate  for  best  three  months' 
bills  was  3/.  7*\  3^/.  per  cent.,  against  2/.  19/?.  3^.  per  cent.,  the 
difference  of  7*'.  ^d,  per  cent,  being  the  same  in  both  years.  The 
margin  between  the  rates  paid  by  bankers  on  their  deposits  and  the 
return  on  discounted  paper  was  much  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
year,  and  the  fact  that  the  earnings  of  banks  generally  were  upon  a 
slightly  reduced  scale  confirms  the  impression  produced  by  other 
circumstances,  that  there  was  less  business  to  deal  with.  Of  more 
importance  to  the  banks  than  the  small  reduction  in  earnings  was 
the  necessity  they  found  themselves  faced  with  of  writing  down 
their  Consols  and  other  securities,  in  accordance  with  the  further 
depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  all  gilt-edged  securities  that  had 
taken  place  during  the  year.  The  usual  figure  adopted  for  Consols 
was  85,  and  as  in  most  cases  they  previously  stood  at  90,  the 
operation  involved  the  provision  of  an  amount  equal  to  5  per  cent, 
on  the  book  value.  Other  securities  were  writtea  down  to  their 
market  value  or  below  it.  Only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  large  sums  required  for  these  purposes  had  to  be  taken  from 
profits.  In  some  cases  recourse  was  had  to  reserve  funds,  but  in 
more  numerous  instances  the  banks  were  able  to  provide  the 
necessary  amounts  from  their  inner  reserves,  or  contingency  funds, 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  balance  sheets ;  or  they  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  writing  down  sums  which  had  been  received  as  premiums 
on  new  issues  of  shares,  and  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
swell  the  existing  reserves.  Continental  centres  were  well  supplied 
with  funds  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  considerable 
sums  were  employed  here,  because  rates  were  more  remunerative. 
The  position  in  the  United  States  gave  rise  to  anxiety  from  time  to 
time,  owing  to  the  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  securities,  which  might 
have  led  to  a  monetary  breakdown.  That,  however,  was  fortunately 
avoided,  and  no  more  than  the  usual  demand  for  currency  was 
experienced  at  the  time  of  moving  the  crops.  Somewhat  exceptional 
gold  requirements  had  to  l>e  met  from  South  America  and  Egypt, 
but  these  were  provided  for  without  any  excessive  strain.     The 
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home  Govemment  raised  a  sum  of  8,500,000/.  by  the  issue  of 
additional  Treasury  Bills,  which  have  to  be  paid  off  before  the  end 
of  the  current  financial  year,  and  former  issues  had  from  time  to 
time  to  be  renewed.  These  operations,  however,  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  cause  more  than  temporary  disturbance.  The  money 
xnarket  during  1903  was  not  exposed  to  the  stress  and  strain  of  the 
three  previous  years,  but  in  Lombard  Street,  as  elsewhere,  the 
effects  of  the  exhaustion  due  to  the  war  drain  were  very  apparent. 

"Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  average  Bank  and  market 
diseoimt  rates  for  the  past  and  several  previous  years : — 


1908. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

ChAnirefl  in  liftnk  mte 

three 

per  cent. 

4 

3 

£    t.   d. 
3  15    - 

three 

percent. 

4 

X 

six 

percent. 

5 

7 

six 

per  cent 
6 

3 

six 

Hiirb«flfc  bank  rate    

per  cent. 
6 

T|Ow*at                            

^ 

'} 

J        \       J 

Arenge  bank  rate  

£    t.  d. 
3    6    7 

£  $.   d. 
3  14    5 

£    «.    d. 
3  19     2 

£   *.  d. 
3  18    6 

ATerage  market  rate  for  bes 
three  months'  bills 

8    7    8  2  19    3 

3    8    8 

3  13     3 

3    6- 

Market  below  bank 

-74-    74-  11     2 

1 

-    5  11 

-    8    6 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

cone 

per  ceut. 

2 

2 

1894. 

Chan^Mi  in  bank  rate  r.x.  .r...* 

four 

per  ceut. 

4 

2* 

six 

per  cent 

4 

2 

three 

per  cent 

4 

2 

two 

Highest  bank  rate    

per  cent. 
3 

2 

Lowest          .           

£      9.    d. 

8    4    9 

£  9.   d. 
2  12    0 

£   t.   d, 
2  10    5 

£  «.    d, 
2    -    - 

£  «.   d. 
2    2    1 

'} 

Ateiage  market  rate  for  besi 

t)iTVW»  Tnnnf.bfl'  biUs  ..........r 

2  11  10 

1  15  10 

17    7 

-  16  11 

-  19    8 

Market  below  bank 

-  12  11 

-  16    8 

1     2  10 

14    1 

)igitized  by  \ 
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Cities. 

Beginning  of  Montlis  of  1903. 

.                                    1 

Jrtn. 

Fel.. 

Mar.  April. 
P.ct.  P.ct. 

Mny.  June.|  Jiili     hu%.   Sept.    Oct.    Nov. 

Dec.   Avge. 

London.      ,Pct. 

P.ct. 

P.  ct.  P.  ct. 

P.  ct.  P.  ct.'  P.  ct  J  p.  cl.  p.  ct. 

P.  ct.'  P.  ct. 

Bank  rate    .  .  j  4 

4 

4        4 

4        34 

3        3        4        4,4 

4        3*79 

Open  market     3i 

3i 

3A   3^:  3J      3,», 

2t\   2A   3i     3y   311  3}    yi(. 

Paris. 

• 

Bunk  rate    ... 

3 

3 

3       3     1333        3        333 

3    3 

Ojx*!!  market 

m 

m 

2J      2i 

2J      21      2J      2J      24      2|      2i 

2J     2-7 

rienna. 

1 

1                •                 ' 

1 

Bank  rate    ... 

3i 

34 

8i      3i 

3i  i  3i 

31  1  31     3i     3^     34 

3f     3i 

Open  market 

3i 

21 

2J      3 

3i     2i 

3        21     3,»,    34      34 

3i     3 

Berlin. 

1 

1                          1 

1 

Bank  rate    ...  i  4 

4 

3i      3^ 

3J   1  3i 

4       4       4:44 

4       3-83 

Oj^en  market 

H 

u 

2i      21 

2J  !  3it 

3       3i  ;  3i  '  38  ,  8§ 

3i     303 

Frankfort. 

1 

!        1                i 

Bank  rat€    ...  j  4 

4 

3i      3i  !  3i  1  3i 

4     i  4 

4     14       4 

4     '3-83 

Open  market  ,  3i 

U 

2i      2S      2J      3i      3     !  3i 

3i     38      3i 

3i   3-03 

Amsterdam. 

1      ! 

1 

Bank  rate    ..   '  3 

3 

3       3       3i  !  3^ 

3i 

3i     3J  1  3^      31 

34     3-5^ 

Open  market     2^ 

n 

2i      3i  1  3f 

8i 

84 

3i  1  3i  '  8t      31 

3i     3-iS 

Brussels. 

1 

Bank  rate   ....    3 

3 

3     1  3        3 

3 

3        3       3     I  4       3i 

3i     3-17 

Open  market     2\ 

21 

2i      2|      2f 

2i 

21      2i      2i  1  3|  ,  3i 

31     2-85 

Hamhurff. 

1 

1         ' 

Bunk  rate    ... 

4 

4 

3i   1  3i      3i 

31 

4     '  4     1  4       4,4 

4       3-83 

Open  market 

H 

U 

2i      2ft      21 

3» 

3 

3i     34      31      3t 

3«     3*03 

ISt.Petersburif 

1         ' 

Bank  rate    .... 

-li 

44 

4i      4i      4i     4i  1  4i 

41     4^  1  4i     4i 

4*    4-5 

"Although  money  was  in  fair  supply  during  the  year  1903,  and 
average  rates,  though  higher  than  in  1902,  yet  not  really  onerous, 
there  seemed  to  be  very  little  capital  available  for  new  investments. 
The  lack  of  capacity  to  absorb  new  issues  was  partly  due  to  the 
surfeit  of  (4overument  securities  that  occurred  during  the  war,  but 
it  might  be  ascribed  in  quite  as  great  a  degree  to  the  continued 
^  disappointment  of  the  hopes  of  improved  conditions  after  the  close 
of  war.  Many  people  had  laid  in  stocks  of  Consols  or  South  African 
mining  shares  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  able  to  make  a 
good  profit  l)y  re-selling  them  within  a  comparatively  short  period, 
and  many  others,  still  more  sanguine,  were  carrying  the  stock  or 
shares  on  ])orrowed  money.  Xo  rise  having  taken  place,  the  former 
class  are  pro})al)ly  still  sitting  on  their  investments,  and  the  latter ' 
class  have  Imd  to  meet  their  margins,  and  are  still  more  crippled 
than  the  former  in  regard  to  their  power  of  taking  up  new  securities. 
In  consequence  of  these  conditions,  only  absolutely  necessary  issues 
were  made,  and  the  total  for  the  twelve  months  fell  short  of  any 
3-ear  since  1894,  as  appears  from  the  following  statement,  com- 
paring the  new  capital  issues  and  actual  money  calls  for  the  last 
ten  years : — 

*^  Digitized  by  VjV^^^V  IC 
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CnpiUl  Crenled  and  luucd. 

Actaal  Money  CiiUi 

In                 England 
EngUnd.     1    elacvvherc. 

1. 

In 
Kngl«nd. 

Eiighind 

and 

clsRwhere. 

ToUl. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

In 

1903... 

101,308, 

7,155, 

108,463, 

92,093, 

2,276, 

94,369, 

11 

'02.... 

140,030, 

13,762, 

I  153,812, 

132,407, 

9,814, 

»4',25i. 

»» 

'01 :. 

155,618, 

3,720, 

1 

«59,338, 

1 

132,903, 

1,837, 

134,760, 

ys 

'00.... 

160,953, 

4,546, 

1 

;   i^5.499» 

118,732, 

12,456, 

131,188, 

It 

1899.... 

124,192, 

8.978, 

1   133,170, 

82,145, 

8,144,     1 

90,289, 

If 

'98.... 

113,838, 

36,336, 

1 
150,173, 

79,789, 

21,412, 

101,201, 

»» 

'97.... 

145,612, 

11,687, 

1 

1   157,299. 

73,947, 

7,747,    1 

81,694, 

»» 

'96.... 

125,964, 

26,713, 

152,677, 

66,111, 

18,281, 

84,393» 

>« 

'95... 

91,694, 

12,996, 

104,690, 

64,645, 

19,855, 

84,500, 

»» 

'94... 

61,1^1, 

30,644, 

91,835, 

62,666, 

11,556, 

74,222, 

"  Thera  certainly  was  one  successful  issue  of  new  capital,  and 
that  was  the  flotation  of  the  Transvaal  Loan  for  30,000,000/.  It 
was  offered  upon  terms  which  made  its  quotation  at  a  premium  a 

Eractical  certainty,  so  that  everybody  sent  in  applications  for  as 
irge  an  amount  as  they  could  borrow  the  necessary  5  per  cent,  that 
had  to  be  deposited  on  application.     That  such  was  the  case  was 

f)roved  by  the  fact  that  the  Bank  itself  lent,  during  the  time  the 
ists  were  open,  nearly  as  much  as  it  received  in  applications.  The 
rush  to  secure  allotments  of  the  Transvaal  Loan  induced  several 
Ck^lonial  Governments  and  municipalities  to  come  forward  as 
borrowers,  but  the  reception  accorded  to  their  offers  was  so 
distinctly  unfavourable  as  to  discourage  further  attempts  of  the 
kind.  These  descriptions  of  capital  applications  were,  therefore, 
almost  entirely  absent  during  the  last  half  of  the  year.  Apart  from 
the  Transvaal  Loan,  British  colonies  applied  for  only  3,356,200/. 
during  the  whole  year,  but  British  municipalities,  chiefly  owing  to 
large  offerings  by  the  London  County  Council,  managed  to  raise 
over  10,500,000/.  before  the  check  came.  The  following  is  a 
classification  of.  the  year's  capital  applications,  according  to  the 
sources  from  whence  the  offers  emanated: — 
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Pe»eriptioii. 


British  GoYernment  loans 

Colonial  „  

Foreign  „  

British  municipal  and  county  loans 
Colonial  and  foreign  corporations  .... 

British  railways 

Indian  and  colonial  railways   

Foreign  luilwajs    

Mining  companies— 

Australasian  , 

South  African 

West        „         

Other  mines   , 

Exploration  and  financial 

Breweries  and  distilleries 

Merchants,  importers,  and  exporters 

Manufacturing  

.Stores  and  trading 

iron,  coal,  steel,  and  engineering    .... 

Estate  and  land 

Electric  lighting,  power,  &c 

Tramway  and  omnibus 

Oas  and  water   

Hotels,  theatres,  and  entertainments 

Patents  and  proprietary  articles 

Docks,  harbours,  and  shipping   

Banks  and  insurance..... 

;Miscellaneous..... 


1903. 


108,462,700 


1902. 


£ 

£ 

1,970.000 

33,870,000 

33,356,200 

19,405,100 

8,633,800 

13,868.800 

10,550,800 

14,711,500 

3,096.200 

1,799,400 

7,707,200 

0,122,200 

5,716,700 

3,415,000 

1,020,800 

8,992,700 

460,300 

599,400 

1,347.100 

7,047,800 

60,000 

552,300 

834,700 

2,062,500 

2,202,300 

3,728,000 

2,275,000 

829,000 

785,400 

1,410,500 

2,080,000 

1,376,500 

5,001,300 

9,128,600 

2,943,400 

2,690,900 

4,909,500 

1,651,500 

8,957,000 

4,835,800 

1,487,700 

2,253,600 

1,614,100 

1,604,100 

1,612,900 

1,300,300 

400,700 

302,000 

1,347,400 

2,778,300 

2,414,200 

2.326,600 

679,200 

2,148,800 

i53»8i2,ooo 


"  The  colonial  municipal  loans  came  almost  entirely  from  Soutli 
Africa,  developments  being  required  at  the  capital  cities  of  Cape 
•Colony,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal.  High  rates  had  to  be  paid  in 
^rder  to  secure  the  subscription  of  the  loans. 

"  The  bulk  of  the  capital  offered  by  British  railways,  of  which 
public  notice  was  given,  consisted  of  stock  issued  for  the  constniction 
.of  electric  railways.  A  sum  of  2,000,000/.  in  4  per  cent,  preference 
shares  was  offered  by  the  Great  Northern,  Piccadilly,  and  Brompton 
Railway,  and  2,100,000/.  in  loZ.  shares  of  a  railway  on  the  mono-rail 
principle  to  be  constructed  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  The 
public,  however,  did  not  respond  to  the  latter  application. 

"  The  failure  of  South  Airica  to  fulfil  expectation  is  strikingly 
.exemplified  by  the  fact  that  only  1,347,100/.  capital  was  raised  for 
mining  undertakings  there,  against  7,047,800/.  in  1902,  during 
five  months  of  which  year  hostilities  were  still  going  on.  The 
comparatively  small  sum  offered  was  practically  all  issued  in  the 
form  of  new  capital  allotted  by  existing  companies  to  their  own 
shareholders.  That,  in  fact,  was  a  feature  of  all  the  mining  and 
industrial  company  issues  of  th^  year.  Digitized  by  vjvj^^^ic 
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"Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  continued  throughout  the 
year  1903  to  be  of  the  same  disappointing  character  that  marked 
it  in  the  seven  months  of  1902  after  the  close  of  the  South  African 
war.  The  fact  is,  the  exhausting  effects  of  that  costly  struggle 
were  much  less  apparent  while  it  was  going  on  than  after  it  nad 
ended.  It  is  usual  to  ascribe  the  depreciation  in  high-class  securities 
and  the  difficulty  in  placing  new  issues  to  the  large  amounts  borrowed 
by  the  British  Government  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.  That, 
however,  hardly  suffices  to  explain  the  state  of  congestion  which 
has  been  reached.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  statistics  of  new  issues 
in  another  part  of  this  review,  the  sums  offered  for  subscription  in 
the  three  years  of  the  war,  including  the  Government  borrowings, 
did  not  largely  exceed  the  totals  for  preceding  years,  and  supposing 
there  were  about  the  same  amount  of  surplus  capital  seeking 
investment,  the  difference  would  have  been  merely  its  aiversion  from 
other  classes  of  securities  into  Government  stocks.  Incidentally, 
the  financial  history  of  these  years  has  proved  the  fallacy  of 
attempts  at  gauging  the  sa^dng  capacity  of  the  nation,  or  other 
matters  as  to  which  no  reliable  data  are  available  to  form  a  basis 
for  the  calculations.  Thus,  Sir  Robert  Giffen  has  guessed — the 
process  can  hardly  be  given  a  higher  character — that  the  surplus 
income  of  the  British  nation  amounts  to  240,000,000/.  per  annum. 
Now  the  cost  of  the  war  has  been  arrived  at,  with  some  degree  of 
precision,  as  having  amounted  to  about  220,000,000/.  That  is  less 
than  the  assumed  amount  of  one  year's  savings,  but,  though  it  was 
spread  over  three  years,  the  country  was  unable  to  provide  it 
without  seriously  crippling,  if  not  altogether  suspending,  its  capacity 
for  investing  capital  in  other  directions. 

"  From  the  comparative  table  compiled  by  the  Bankers^  Magazine^ 
it  appears  that  the  325  securities  upon  which  its  calculations  are 
based  were  valued,  on  19th  December,  1903,  at  2,994,368,000/., 
which  compared  with  3,083,609,000/.  on  18th  December,  1902,  thus 
showing  a  fall  of  89,241,000/.,  equal  to  32  per  cent.  The  table  is 
as  follows : — 
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[000*B  omitted.] 


Noniinai     { 

Amount     I 

(Far  Value). 


Department,  containing 


£ 

fioo,i94, 

36,379» 

49,417, 

29,8^3, 

928,539, 

213,007, 

171,118, 

128,803, 

47,010, 

56,014, 
«  9,000, 

59,545, 

7,605, 

19,516, 

84,216, 


35,190, 


7,038, 

6,167, 

10,842, 

3,956, 

6,055, 

20,716, 

4,5*9, 
9,944. 
8,810, 

4,966, 

X7,9H, 
4,066, 

8,553, 


14  British  and  Indian  funds.. 

8  Corporation  (U.K.)  stocks 

1 1  Colonial  Goyernment  stocks 
5  Ditto      inscribed        ditto 

30  Foreign  Q-overnment  ditto 
19  British  Railway  Ordinary 
14  Ditto    Debenture    

13  Ditto    Preference    

7  Indian  Railways  

{8  Railways  in  British  pos- 1 
sessions J 

10  American  railway  shares... 

12  Ditto    bonds  (gold)    

5  Ditto    bonds  (sterling)  ... 
12  Foreign  railways  

9  Ditto    obligations    

30  Bank  shares — 

10  British  bank  shares 

4  Australasian  bank  shares 

6  Other    colonial    bank  \ 

shares J 

10  Semi-foreign  bank  shares 

8  Corporation  stocks  (colo- 1 

mal  and  foreign) j 

8  Financial,  land 

4aas 

14  Insurance 

7  Coal,  iron,  and  steel 

6  Canal  and  dock 

8  Breweries  

15  Commercial,  industrial,  &c. 

10  Mines     (chiefly     South  1 

African)    J 

8  Shipping    

9  Telegraph  and  telephone..^ 

1 1  Tram  and  omnibus  

10  Waterworks 


2,868,932, 


325 


Market  Values. 


19th  Dec., 
1903. 


742,334, 

37,596, 

50,162, 

30,107, 

846,876, 

245,787, 

183,428, 

166,224, 

57,416, 

39,707, 

87,931, 
49,836, 
8,499, 
16,711, 
57,790, 

46,885, 
9,848, 

8,802, 

17,257, 

^284, 

10,119, 
28,118, 
17.871, 
9,279, 
77,416, 
11,258, 
34,931, 

47,417, 

7,646, 
17,020, 

3,442, 
19,371, 


Totals 2,994,368, 


18tli  Dec, 
1902. 


£ 

769,475, 

88,961, 

49,877, 

30,974, 

851,919, 

267,255, 

189,568, 

170,262, 

58,313, 

40,343, 

102,374, 

51,157, 

8,511, 

15,756, 

55,239, 

48,522, 
9,613, 

8,596, 

16,484, 

7,186, 

8,715, 
28,666, 
18,175, 
10,735, 
76,767, 
11,437, 
35,113, 

56,352, 

7,947, 
16,964, 

3,466, 
20,888, 


3,083,609, 


Increase  or 

Decrease 

for  the  Year. 


Amoant. 


£ 

-  27,141, 

-  1,365, 
+       285, 

-  867, 

-  5,043, 

-  21,468, 

-  6,140, 

-  4,038, 

-  897, 


-  14,448, 

-  1,321, 

12, 
+  956, 
+    2,551, 


Per 
Cent. 


-  1,637, 
+  235, 

+  206, 

+  773, 

+  98, 

+  1,404, 

-  548, 

-  304, 

-  1,456, 
+  1,649, 

-  179, 

-  182, 

-  7,985, 

-  301, 
+  66, 

24, 

-  1,517, 


-  89,241, 


3*5 
3*5 
06 
2-8 
0-6 
8-0 
3** 
2*4 
1*5 
v6 

14-1 
2-6 

O'l 

6*1 
4-6 

3'4 
a*4 

a'4 

4-6 

»*3 

i6-i 

1*9 

1*7 

13-6 

2*2 
1-6 

0*5 

14*3 

3-8 
0*3 
0-7 
7*3 

3'a 


"It  will  be  seen  that  the  heaviest  falls  occurred  in  British 
Government  and  Corporation  stocks,  British  and  American  railways, 
land  and  financial  companies,  coal,  iron,  and  steel  shares,  and  mines. 

"  In  regard  to  consols,  a  fact  to  which,  perhaps,  not  sufficient 
weight  had  been  attached,  was  the  automatic  reduction  of  interest 
on  1st  April,  1903,  imder  the  Goschen  conversion  scheme,  from 
2f  to  2  J  per  cent.  The  actual  fall  in  the  price  during  the  year  was 
from  93  to  88.  But  if  measured  by  the  yield,  there  was  an  actual 
rise  in  the  price,  as  a  2f  per  cent,  stock  at  93  gives  a  return  of 
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2/.  i9.>\  2^.  per  cent.,  and  a  2^  stock,  to  give  the  same  yield,  would 
have  to  be  bought  at  84J.  The  lowest  price  touched  by  consols 
during  the  year  was  86|.  The  effects  of  the  heavy  Government 
borrowing  and  the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  consols  were  felt 
just  at  a  time  when,  -owing  to  pre\aous  postponements,  colonial  and 
municipal  authorities  foimd  the  raising  of  new  capital  a  pressing 
necessity.  Underwriters  were  compelled  to  notify  their  inability  to 
commit  themselves,  and  these  circiunstances  naturally  depressed  the 
prices  of  existing  stocks.  The  cessation  of  borrowing  had  a  good 
effect  in  the  colonial  market,  and  a  rally  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
made  the  comparison  with  the  end  of  1902  better  than  it  would 
have  been  some  weeks  earlier. 

"During  the  first  half  of  1903  the  results  of  working  on 
British  railways  were  fairly  satisfactory,  and  prices  of  home  railway 
stocks  displayed,  in  many  instances,  a  considerable  improvement, 
though  there  were  some  that  went  lower  during  the  half-year.  In 
the  last  six  months  the  traffic  receipts  showed,  as  a  rule,  some 
falling  off  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1902,  and 
as  hopes  of  dividends  being  maintained  dwindled,  prices  fell  away 
also.  At  the  end  of  the  year  not  only  had  the  stocks  which  showed 
an  improvement  in  the  first  six  months  lost  it,  but  those  which  then 
showed  a  loss  had  receded  still  more,  and  there  was  a  general 
decline  in  market  value  as  compared  with  the  end  of  1902. 

"  In  the  American  market  there  was  a  steady  course  of  liquida- 
tion going  on  in  the  United  States  through  the  year,  which  was  the 
natural  reaction  after  the  enormous  inflation  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  period  of  consolidation  and  manoeuvring  for  control  of 
the  railroads,  which  led  to  a  good  deal  of  wild  gambling.  The 
scaling-down  process  was  hastened  by  a  distinct  check  to  the  trade 
boom,  in  the  coui'se  of  which  some  of  the  industrial  trusts  came  to 
grief,  and  there  were  disclosures  of  the  methods  followed  by  their 
promoters  and  the  hollow  basis  on  which  they  stood  that  greatly 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  other  concerns  of  a  similar 
character.  That  distrust  was  specially  manifested  in  the  case  of 
the  great  Steel  Trust,  and  the  fact  that  it  ceased  to  pay  dividends 
on  its  common  stock  broueht.  all  its  securities  to  a  very  low  level 
in  the  market,  and  a  good  many  railroad  stocks  came  down  with 
them.  On  the  whole,  there  is  reason  for  satisfaction  that  the  great 
fall  which  brought  down  American  securities  to  a  reasonable  level 
was  effected  without  a  serious  breakdown  of  credit  in  the  United 
States,  which,  had  it  taken  place,  would  have  adversely  affected 
European  markets. 

"  The  Canadian  railways  enjoyed  a  very  prosperous  year  so  far 
as  gross  receipts  were  concerned,  but  the  directors  of  both  roads 
took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  effect  a  much-needed 
improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  lines,  and  in  that 
way  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  increased  revenue.  The 
Canadian  Pacific,  it  is  true,  increased  its  di\idend  from  5  to  6  per 
cent.,  but,  in  spite  of  that,  the  price  of  the  shares  was  very  much 
lower  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  the  res^^^ 
that  the  yield  upon  an  investment  in  them  was  very  much  high^. 
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"The  chief  feature  in  the  foreign  railway  market  was  the 
strength  and  activity  of  Argentine  railways,  excellent  crops 
affording  a  large  increase  in  traffic  receipts,  while  the  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  Republic  generally  gave  con£dence  to 
investors.  Unfortunately,  this  gave  the  speculator  an  opportunity 
also,  and  prices  were  run  up  to  a  figure  at  which  many  of  the  stocks 
would  be  very  risky  to  hold  as  permanent  investments.  Mexican 
railways  did  rather  better  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  on  account 
of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  silver ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  results  for 
the  year  were  not  very  encouraging,  and  prices  showed  but  little 
variation  on  balance.  The  few  Brazilian  railways  still  in  the  hands 
of  English  companies  maintained  their  position,  but  produced  no 
special  feature  of  interest  in  the  markets. 

"In  the  miscellaneous  market  probably  the  main  featiu*es  of 
interest  were  the  fluctuations  in  London  dock  and  London  water 
companies'  stocks,  which  occurred  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
the  opinions  ruling  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  undertakings 
might  be  taken  over  by  a  public  authority.  The  Port  of  London 
scheme  has  not  advanced  to  the  executive  stage,  but  the  stocks  lost 
in  market  value  on  balance,  as  did  those  of  the  water  companies, 
though  the  prospects  of  the  latter  were  better  thought  of  at  the  end 
of  the  year  than  a  month  or  two  previously.  Bank  shares  underwent 
but  little  change.  Telegraph,  omnibus,  and  insurance  securities 
improved  in  some  degree,  while,  as  shown  by  the  table  quoted 
above,  iron  and  coal  shares  suffered  a  heavy  depreciation,  owing  to 
the  less  profitable  conditions  prevailing  in  tne  industries  as  compared 
with  two  years  or  so  ago. 

"In  the  South  African  mining  market  the  boom  that  was 
confidently  predicted  as  sure  to  follow  the  end  of  the  war  has  never 
arrived,  and,  though  the  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  steadily 
advanced  throughout  1903,  it  did  not  approach  the  level  reached  in 
ante-bellum  days,  and  was  never  rapid  enough  to  set  going  a  real 
boom.  The  chief  difficulty  has  been  the  provision  of  sufficient  cheap 
labour  to  get  the  mines  fully  at  work,  and  the  proposal  to  import 
Asiatics  has  raised  a  great  outcry,  which  is  still  going  on.  Into  the 
merits  of  that  question  we  cannot  enter  here,  we  have  only  to  record 
the  general  effect  of  the  shortage  of  labour,  which  was  to  leave  the 
prices  of  all  South  African  securities  at  a  much  lower  level  at  the 
end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  Westralian  group  of 
mining  shares  closed  the  year  in  a  somewhat  better  position  than 
they  began  it,  the  output  of  gold  having  increased  and  a  consider- 
able improvement  taken  place  in  the  management  of  the  mines. 
Indian  gold  shares  kept  fairly  steady,  but  those  of  the  newer 
prospecting  groups,  such  as  West  Africans  and  Egyptians,  closed 
the  year  in  a  somewhat  discredited  position.  Copper  mining  shares 
alone  showed  a  distinct  improvement  in  market  .value  as  compared 
with  the  end  of  1902. 

"  Reviewing  the  coiu-se  of  the  silver  market  during  the  year, 
Messrs.  Pixley  and  Abell  write : — The  year  1903  has  been  remark- 
able for  the  large  demand  for  coinage  in  the  silver-using  countries 
of    the   East.     During   the   early   part   of  January  demand  was 
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dull,  and  on  large  sales  by  th^  United  States  the  price  fell  from 
22yV^.,  the  quotation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  2i\\d.  on 
22nd  January.  This  proved,  however,  to  be  the  lowest  point  of  the 
market.  liOw  prices  stimulated  trade  consumption,  which  has  been 
brisk  throughout  the  year,  and  a  material  rise  set  in  when  it  became 
known  that  the  United  States  were  about  to  establish  a  new 
coinage  in  the  Philippines.  The  Act  of  Congress  authorising  this 
issue  provided  for  the  purchase  of  silver  sufficient  to  coin  $75,000,000, 
equal  in  weight  and  fineness  to  the  United  States  dollar,  these 
dollars  to  be  circulated  in  the  Philippines  at  50  cents  each  for  the 
purpose  of  foreign  exchange.  It  was  estimated  that  65,000,000 
ounces  would  be  required,  and  about  12,500,000  ounces  were 
purchased  between  March  and  November.  •  There  was  also  a  large 
demand  for  Paris  in  connection  with  their  Eastern  colonial  coinage, 
and  260,000  ks.  were  bought  during  the  year.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment also  was  a  large  buyer.  Their  reserve  of  rupees,  which  stood 
at  about  16  crores  in  1902,  fell  to  9  crores  early  in  1903,  and 
purchases  amounting  to  300,000/.  were  made  in  March.  Purchases 
were  resumed  in  October,  when  gold  began  to  be  shipped  in  large 
quantities  from  Australia  to  India,  and  when  it  was  found  that  the 
crops  throughout  India  were  unusually  abundant,  and  that  the 
Treasury  reserves  were  being  rapidly  depleted.  So  far  about 
2,000,000/.  has  been  bought,  but  in  spite  of  this,  the  reserve  in  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  under  9  crores,  and  it  is  felt 
that  with  the  recent  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  and  the 
expected  large  export  of  all  Indian  produce,  the  demand  for  new 
coinage  will  continue  well  into  1904.  Owing  to  the  above  causes, 
the  price  of  silver  rose  steadily  during  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
until  in  August,  when  there  was  also  a  brisk  demand  for  the 
Indian  bazaars,  and  the  supply  from  America  being  reduced  owing 
to  the  purchases  for  the  Philippine  coinage,  quotations  advanced 
rapidly,  and  28^//.  was  touched.  We  then  began  to  feel  the 
adverse  influences  of  the  change  of  coinage  in  the  East,  for  Mexican 
dollars,  which  were  being  demonetised  in  the  Philippines,  found 
their  way  to  this  market,  and  the  redundancy  of  silver  coin  in 
the  Straits,  to  which  we  allude  below,  proved  a  great  source  of 
weakness.  The  position  in  China  was  also  unsatisfactory,  and  con- 
siderable sales  of  both  sycee  and  dollars  were  made  as  a  remittance 
against  indemnity  payments.  It  was  found,  too,  that  the  Indian 
bazaars  were  overloaded  with  silver,  and  there  were  re-sales  on  this 
market.  Further,  the  United  States  Government  stopped,  for  the 
time  being,  their  purchase  for  the  Philippine  coinage.  When  these 
supplies  of  dollars  and  silver  came  on  the  market,  prices  gave  way 
rapidly,  until  2^d.  was  reached. 

"  During  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year  there  was  some  recovery, 
owing  to  the  continued  purchases  by  the  Indian  Government,  to 
the  stoppage  of  sales  of  silver  by  China  and  the  Indian  bazaars,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  Straits  were  not  so  eager  to  sell  dollars. 

"  The  business  of  the  year  in  Mexican  dollars  has  been  large.  In 
January  Mexican  exchange  permitted  the  purchase  of  these  coin  by 
Mexico,  but  subsequently  the   Straits  proved   the  better  market. 
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and  the  price  ruled  generally  at  well  over  the  melting  value, 
following  closely  the  variations  in  the  silver  market.  These 
conditions  coiitiinied  until  August,  when  the  price  equalled  that  of 
silver  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Large  shipments  of  dollars  were 
made  to  Mexico,  owing  partly  to  the  l»elief  that  Mexico  was  about 
to  establish  a  gold  standard,  and  that  the  mints  would  be  closed  to 
the  free  coinage  of  silver.  This  anticipation  was  not  realized,  and 
later  in  the  year  many  of  these  dollars  were  shipped  back  again  to 
England,  and  added  materially  to  the  weakness  in  our  market. 
Early  in  the  year  the  Straits  Government  called  a  Commission  to 
disciLss  the  expediency  of  putting  their  currency  on  a  gold  basis, 
and  a  report  was  issued  in  favour  of  the  change.  This  report  was 
adopted,  but  although  the  coinage  of  the  new  dollar  is  being 
proceeded  with,  there  has  been  no  announcement  as  yet  as  to  its 
parity. 

"When  this  decision  was  made  known,  the  Straits  were 
flooded  'with  dollars  from  Hong  Kong  and  the  East  generally  until 
2nd  October,  when  further  importations  were  prohibited.  As  soon 
as  the  price  of  bar  silver  had  advanced  to  over  28(/.,  the  Straits 
began  to  re-sell  the  Mexican  dollars  on  the  London  market,  and 
down  to  the  end  of  the  year  over  $8,000,000  were  shipped  over 
here.  These  sales  were  an  important  factor  in  the  sharp  fall  of 
silver  which  took  place  during  November  and  December. 

Monthly  FhvciuationB  in  Price  of  Bar  Silver, 


1908. 


d,       d. 

Januarr  21  {-J  2213 

February 21J  22tV 

March..': 22j^     22| 

April    22i     25t\j 

Mav     24T*r  26i 

Julie    24k     24j»'tf 

July 24i     25t 

August    25-rV  26^ 

September  ....  26i     27t"o 

Ociober  \  27  ^V  28* 

November  ....  I  26i     271 

December    ....  1  25       26/^ 


1902. 


1901. 


d.       d, 
25^V  26^ 
2b^^  25i 
24^-f  25y« 
28  rV  24i 
23tV  24 
23H  24yV 
24^  24^,. 
24S  24^^ 
23-J'ff  244 
23i  23H 
21ii  23i 
21i^  221 


d.       d. 
29J;j  27^ 
28i     27^ 

28A  27A 
27«  2e\^ 
271     27^ 
^7^s  27i 
27i     26^^ 


1900.       I        1899. 


27i 

27 

261 


26^ 
261 
26$ 


26i     2of 

25i     24i^ 


d. 
271-} 
27J 

27H 
27i 

'  271 
28A 

,  28/^ 
28A 

I  29i 
30^',, 
2911 
29& 


27 

27A 
27tV 
27tV 
27i 

27i 
27H 

28f5 
29  j^ 
29tV 
29^ 


d, 
27J 

27i 
27^  27* 
28J  27^ 
28f 


d. 
27i 

271 


27* 


28 
27ii 

271 


27i^  27J 
27S     2615 
2615  261 
27tV  26i/f 
27tV  26i-J 


Yearly  avge. 
Highest  price 
Lowesi.      „ 


28.J 


i4V« 


2  9tV 

24U 


28i 

27 


28I 
26* 


Appendix   (A.) — Volume   and  Value  of  our  Foreign  Trade  of  190*^ 
vompared  with  that  of  1902. 

"  For  a  number  of  years  past  it  has  been  our  practice  to  analyse 
the  annual  trade  and  nangation  returns,  so  as  to  show  to  wkat 
extent  the  recorded  movements  in  values  have  been  due  to 
variations  in  the  volume  of  the  year's  trade,  and  how  far  to  altera- 
tions in  prices.  The  details  of  this  analysis  for  the  year  1903  vrM 
be  found  in  the  numl)ers  of  the  £rmiowi.<t  of°lWI1^^6th  and  23ixi 
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January,  and  we  now,  as  usual,  bring  together  the  main  figures, 
in  order  that  the  broad  results  may  be  more  clearly  indicated ; — 

I.  Imports, 


1903. 


mainly 


Articles  of  food  and  drink  . 

Tobacco 

Baw  materials  and  articles 
unmanufactured — 

(o.)  Iron  and  other  metals 

(L)  Wood    

(c.)  Textile  materials    

id,)  Oils  and  oilseed     
e,)  Miscellaneous    

Articles   wholly   or   mainly   manu- 
factured— 
(a.)  Metals    and   manuraetures  1 

thereof J 

(5.)   Yams  and  textile  fabrics 

(c.)  Miscellaneous 

All  other  articles,  including  parcel  "I 
post J 


Value  in  Triide 

and  Navigation 

fteturnt. 


Value 
Calculated  at 
Price*  of  1902. 


228,328,000  229,278.000 
4,178,000  I   4,261,000 


10,813,000  I  10,925,000 

27,118,000  1  26,026,000 

80,496,000  74,591,000 

24,464,000  I  25,763,000 

30,667,000  I  30,161,000 


35,916,000  I  38,063,000 

88,265,000  :  37,325,000 
60,488,000  ;  T 

;  1 62,67; 


Total  imports 

Less  re-exports 


Net  imports 


2,183,000 


75,000 


542,906,000  I  539,068,000 
69,557,000  I     67,496,000 


473,349,000  I  471,572,000 


1902. 


Value  in  Trade 

and  Navigation 

Ketnrnt. 


218,611,000 
6,792,000 


10,506,000 
26,187,000 
77,703,000 
26,284,000 
30,416,000 


36,168,000 

40,510,000 
r  55,803,000 

1   2,461,000 


528,391,000 
66,815,000 


462,576,000 


II.  Exports. 


Articles  of  food  and  drink    

Tobacco 

Baw  materials  and  articles  mainly  1  • 
unmanufactured    j 

Articles    wholly    or    mainly    manu- 
factured— 
(a.)  Metals  and    manufactures! 
thereof J 

ifc.)   ^'ew  ships 
c.)  Yams,  textile  fabrics,  andl 

apparel    J 

(d,)  Miscellaneous 

All  other  articles,  including  parcel  "I 
post J 


15,707,000 
666,000 

35,380,000 


63,925,000 

4,286,000 

119,221,000 

47,460,000 
4,256,000 


Total   290,889,000     287,430,000     283,424,000 


15,897,000 
781,000 

36,822,000 


62,410,000 

4,549,000 

115,357,000 

151,614,000 


16,411,000 
708,000 

34,597,000 


61,125,000 

6,871,000 

115,474,000 

f  45,067,000 

1  4,171,000 


"  From  the  above  tables  it  appears  that  the  total  value  of  the 
imports  retained  for  home  consumption  in  1902  was  462,576,000/., 
and  that  if  we  had  paid  for  our  net  imports  of  last  year  the 
same  average  prices  as  in  1902,  they  would  have  cost  us  471,572,000!. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  was  last  year  an  increase  in  the 
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quantity  of  our  net  imports  equal  to  the  difference  between 
471,572,000/.  and  462,576,000/.,  which  is  8,996,000/.,  or  1*94  per 
cent.  Similarly  with  the  exports.  The  total  net  value  of  British 
commodities  sent  abroad  in  1902  was  283,424,000/.,  while  our 
exports  in  1903,  if  we  had  received  for  them  the  same  average 
prices  as  in  1902,  would  have  realised  287,430,000/.  There  was 
consequently  an  increase  of  quantity  in  1903  equal  to  the  difference 
between  287,430,000/.  and  283,424,000/.,  which  is  4,006,000/.,  or 
1*41  per  cent.  And  taking  imports  and  exports  together,  the 
volume  of  our  foreign  trade  last  year  (exclusive  of  re-exports) 
shows,  as  compared  with  1902,  an  increase  of  174  per  cent.,  the 
computation  being : — 

£ 
Actual  Talue  of  net  imports  and  of  exports  of  \     _  .^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

British  products  in  1902 /     74t),000,000 

Value  of  net  imports  and  of  exports  of  British! 

products  in  1908,  calculated  at  the  prices  of  V     759,002,000 

1902 J 

Increase  in  1903,  due  to  larger  quantities...      13,002,000 

=  174  percent. 

"  Next  as  regards  prices.  Our  imports  for  home  consumption 
in  1903  were  valued  at  473,349,000/.,  and  if  we  had  paid  for  them 
the  same  average  prices  as  in  1902  they  would  have  cost  us  only 
471,572,000/.  There  was  consequently  an  increase  due  to  variation 
in  price  of  1,777,000/.,  equal  to  0*37  per  cent.  Put  in  the  reverse 
way,  the  cost  of  om*  imports  was  on  the  average  0-37  per  cent, 
greater  in  1903  than  in  1902.  Applying  the  same  method  to  our 
exports,  the  statement  shows  we  received  for  British  commodities 
sent  abroad  in  1903  a  sum  of  290,889,000/.,  but  that  if  these  had 
realised  the  same  average  prices  as  obtained  in  1902  the  value 
would  have  been  only  287,430,000/.  Thus  there  was  an  increase 
due  to  higher  prices  amounting  to  3,459,000/.,  equal  to  i'2o  per 
cent.  That  is  to  say,  we  received  in  1903  290,889,000/.  for  the 
same  quantity  of  ^oods  that  we  should  have  had  to  sell  in  1902  for 
287,430,000/.  Bringing  the  totals  together,  the  value  of  our  foreign 
trade  in  1903,  exclusive  of  re-exports,  was  increased  by  7,297,000/,, 
or  o*88  per  cent.,  owing  to  higher  prices.  The  calculation  is  as 
follows : — 

£ 

Value  of  net  imports  and  of  exports  of  British  ] 
products  for  1903,  calculated  at  prices  of  y     759,002,000 
1902   J 

Actual  value  in  trade  and  navigation  returns 764,238,000 

Increase  due  to  higher  prices  in  1903  5,236,000 

«  0*69  per  cent, 

"Finally  it  follows  that  of  the  total  increase  in  our  foreign 
trade,  amounting  to  18,238,000/.,  more  than  two-thirds,  or 
13,002,000/.,  was  due  to  expansion  in  volume  of  business,  and 
5,236,000/.  accrued  from  the  nigher  prices  of  commodities  in  1903 
as  compared  with  1902.  Digitized  by  vj'^jvjgivc 
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(B.)— Railway  Traffic  Receipts  in  1902  and  1903. 

Subjoined  is  an  analysis  of  the  traffic  receipts  of  fourteen  of  the 
principal  English  railways  during  the  past  two  years : — 

Firtt  Half- Year. 

[OCb  omitted.] 


PatseogerB, 
PRreels,  Nud  Maili. 

Mineral!. 

Live  Stock. 

1903. 

1902. 

1903. 

1902. 

1903. 

1902. 

1903. 

1902. 

London  and  N.  Western 
6x«ttfc  Western 

£ 
2,815,9 
2,587,1 
1,748,7 
1,331,0 
1,082,9 
983,2 
1,877,7 
1,466,4 

1,508,7 

1,088,2 
461,7 
127,1 
331,5 
159,5 

£ 
2,757,0 
2,475,7 
1,662,8 
1,822,2 
1,067,9 
954,7 
1,339,9 
1,458,0 

1,462,1 

1,072,7 
482,1 
127,1 
328,5 
159,4 

£ 

2,873,0 

1,404,6 

2/J04,6 

1,460,8 

918,4 

912,8 

795,2 

458,8 

812,4 

215,6 

588,3 

140,5 

46,1 

68,6 

£ 

2,310,5 

1,409,0 

2,129,6 

1,423,8 

902,7 

880,5 

790,0 

448,7 

309,1 

209,8 

554,6 

188,7 

39,2 

71,6 

£ 

1,391,6 

1,510,5 

1,496,2 

1,467,0 

575,6 

488,9 

281,7 

210,3 

190,2 

166,1 

474,7 

155,8 

21,7 

29,0 

£ 

1,392,8 

1,448,0 

1,587,6 

1,408,0 

564,1 

456,1 

278,8 

211,2 

195,9 

168,2 

490,8 

154,8 

21.5 

27,2 

£ 

99,7 
77,1 
48,0 
51,1 
19,6 
24,6 
50,0 
18,7 

9,0 

5,9 

11,6 

2,6 

4 
8 

£ 
96,1 
72,8 

Midland     

44,6 

T^AHh  TffWt^Tfi  

50,2 

Lancashire  &.  Yorkshire 
€beat  Northern   

18,0 
23,9 

„     Eastern  .  .  ..„.    . 

43,9 

Looulon  and  S.  Western 
Soath    Eastern     andl 

Chatliam  

London,  Brighton,  &c.... 
ChwatCentr^  

18,0 

11,6 

6,0 
10,1 

Noiih  Staffordshire 

2,3 
3 

Hoiih  London 

8 

Total 

17,013,6 

16,619,6 

11,884,1 

11,617,7 

8,409,3 

8,349,5 

419,0 

397,6 

+  £394,0 

+  £266,4 

+  £59,8 

+  £21,4 

Second  Half-  Year. 
[\Wn  omitted.] 


London  and  N.  Western 
Cheat  Western 

3,862,9 
8,104,5 
2,025,7 
1,668,7 
1,288,8 
1,178,6 
1,744,0 
1,718,4 

1,795,9 

1,297,1 
540,5 
141,4 
338,3 
160,4 

3,409,4 
3,058,2 
2,005,1 
1,667,8 
1,265,0 
1,178,9 
1,746,3 
1,725,9 

1,770,4 

1,316,9 
521,6 
141,8 
331,7 
161,9 

2,882,1 

1.468,3 

2,229,0 

1,490,1 

921,5 

935,0 

823,2 

497,9 

848,0 

236,6 

600,3 

139,6 

49,3 

70,4 

2,431,7 

1,441,5 

2,221,8 

1,496,5 

969,6 

924,7 

825,0 

490,2 

868,0 

231,6 

672,6 

139,3 

45,9 

70,8 

1,483,6 

1,661,1 

1,6?3,8 

1,501.8 

578,4 

485,1 

826,8 

224,4 

206,6 

176,8 

505,2 

147,6 

25,0 

80,9 

1,502,9 

1,555,5 

1,661,9 

1,509,7 

680,8 

518,1 

826,9 

219,1 

208,9 

180,6 

510,2 

157,6 

24,8 

32,1 

187,1 
86,8 
68,5 
64,0 
21,4 
28,3 
36,9 
23,2 

11,9 

6,4 
10,6 

2,7 
4 
9 

148,7 
87.9 

MMlm^ 

60.2 

Horth  Eastern ... 

Oiciat  fforthorn   

52,8 
28,0 
22,8 

„     Eastern  

London  and  S.  Western 
Sonth    Eastern    andl 

Chatham  f 

Xondon,  Brighton,  Ac... 
Cheat  C^tr^  

35,7 
23,2 

12,4 

6,8 
9.9 

Hoth  Staffordshire 

M^tnmolitan 

2,7 
5 

Norih'London 

9 

Total 

20,310,2 

20,294,4 

12,191,2112,205,5 

8,871,6 

8,988,6 

468,6 

477,0 

+  £15,8 

-£12,3 

Digitized  b 

117,0 

;,.-' 

58,4 
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IV. — Engliah  Literature  in  1903. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Puhlisliers'  Circular 
of  the  2iid  January,  1904,  in  continuation  of  a  series  of  similar 
extracts  for  previous  years  : — 

Aruilytical  Table  of  Books  Published  in  1903. 


Subjects. 

ia«. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total  of 
Books  on  each 

SutUcct 
for  the  Year. 

Theology,  sermons," 
biblical  / 

•  36 

t    3 

•  51 
t     3 

•  97 

t28 

•  7 
t     2 

•  42 
t    9 

•  27 

t     4 

•  14 
t     1 

•  40 

t    7 

•  28 
t    6 

86 

•  13 
t    3 

•  19 
t     1 

•  58 
t     6 

42 
9 

66 
5 

98 
50 

5 
8 

43 

4 

26 
3 

15 
2 

42 
13 

12 
7 

35 

9 
7 

13 
2 

66 

8 

49 
8 

70 
14 

150 
67 

8 

50 
11 

32 

6 

12 
2 

31 

8 

36 
6 

20 

14 
9 

23 

7 

46 

26 

53 
4 

36 

7 

87 
94 

3 
5 

34 
5 

26 

1 

9 
3 

27 
5 

30 
5 

23 

13 

7 

9 
2 

65 
30 

55 
2 

65 
2 

135 

85 

4 
5 

51 
5 

38 

1 

16 

1 

58 
9 

21 
2 

24 

15 

1 

21 
2 

68 
22 

61 
5 

62 
6 

98 
64 

6 

1 

37 
12 

50 
2 

19 
3 

35 

4 

24 
3 

24 

20 
5 

31 

1 

54 
28 

25 
5 

33 

4 

94 
50 

3 

1 

32 
5 

17 

10 
2 

33 
4 

10 
3 

15 

18 

7 

11 
3 

67 
14 

43 
7 

47 
7 

155 
44 

3 

1 

46 
7 

24 

1 

15 
2 

38 

4 

16 
4 

15 

23 

7 

19 
3 

62 
29 

42 
3 

51 
9 

169 
52 

1 
1 

29 
17 

35 
2 

12 

4 

18 
6 

26 
3 

31 

6 
11 

20 
3 

71 
16 

70 
2 

51 
15 

296 
102 

1 
1 

41 
11 

21 
3 

6 
5 

42 
5 

30 
16 

44 

18 
13 

39 
2 

48 
10 

86 

4 

65 
16 

347 

108 

5 

1 

54 
12 

46 
4 

7 
9 

60 
6 

37 

18 

55 

18 
14 

46 
3 

50 
18 

87 
11 

53 
10 

133 
57 

11 
6 

50 
2 

71 
5 

37 

58 
20 

83 

15 

85 

25 
11 

33 

2 

82 

12 

639 
68 

Bducatioual,  classi-1 
Cftl,     and    philo-   . 
logical    J 

702 

650 
98 

Juvenile  works  and  1 
tales,  novels,  tales,   . 
and  other  fiction.] 

/4* 

1,859 
801 

Law,  jurisprudence,  ^ 
&c J 

Political  and  social! 
economy,     trade,   - 
and  commerce  ....  J 

2,050 

57 
30 

87 

509 
100 

Ai*ts,    science,   and  1 
illustrated  works  J 

6O9 

413 
32 

Voyages,       travels,  "I 
geographical    re-   - 
search    J 

History,  biography,  1 
&c J 

445 
172 
34 

206 

482 
91 

Poetry      and      the  1 
drama    J 

573 
303 
88 

Year  -  books      and  1 
serials  in  volumes  J 

391 
457 

Medicine,    surgery,  1 
&c J 

Belles-Lettres,! 
essays,  mono-  > 
graphs,  Ac J 

457 
187 
95 
282 

284 
31 

Miscellaneous,     in- "[ 
eluding  pamphlets,   > 
not  sermons J 

3^5 

687 
219 

59  J 

5^5 

7c8 

583 

708 

645 

466 

622 

638 

887 

1,089 

859 

9C6 

•  New  books. 


New  editions.    » ^^  'L^  V  i^ 
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"The  total  number  of  books  recorded  in  1903  is  about  loo 
below  1899  and  1898,  400  below  1897,  and  1,000  above  1902; 
but  there  is  an  increase  in  recorded  miscellaneous  of  about  500, 
and  most  of  these  are  pamphlets  at  a  few  pence  each  ;  while  there 
were  about  300  sixpenny  novels  during  the  year,  most  of  them,  of 
course,  '  new  editions,'  not  new  books.  The  total  of  fiction  is  about 
100  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Theology,  educational, 
politics,  and  commerce  are  up  in  number,  arts  and  sciences  and  law 
are  down ;  history  and  biography,  voyages  and  travels,  about  the 
same;  medicine,  year-books,  belles-lettres,  and  poetry  and  the 
drama  slightly  up. 

**  The  analytical  table  is  divided  into  thirteen  classes ;  also  new 
books  and  new  editions. 


1902. 

1903. 

Divisions. 

New 
Uooks. 

New 
llditiuiis. 

Books. 

New 

Editions. 

Theology,  iermons,  biblical,  &c 

Educational,  classical,  and  philological.... 

NoTels,  tales,  and  juvenile  works  

Law,  jurLsprudence,  &c 

Political  and  social  economy,  trade  and  1 

commerce j 

Arts,  science,  and  illustrated  works 

Voyages,  travels,  geographical  research  .. 

History,  biography,  &c 

Poetry  and  the  drama 

667 

504 

1,743 

88 

463 

420 
162 
480 
272 
408 
153 
227 

352 

81 

68 

727 

46 

130 
44 

38 
57 
76 

84 
44 

147 

639 

650 

1,859 

57 

509 

413 
172 
482 
303 
457 
187 
284 

687 

63 

98 

801 

80 

100 

32 
34 

91 

88 

Year-books  and  serials  in  volumes    

Medicine,  surgery,  &c 

95 

Belles-Lettres,  essays,  monographs,  &c 

Miscellaneous,    including    pamphlets,! 
not  sermons  .......". J 

31 
219 

5.839 

».542 

6,699     1    ',^82 

7,381 

8,3 

81 

Vf — 'Xotes  on  Econamical  ajid  Statistical  IForks, 

lieport  received  from  Mr,  Henry  Birclienoiigh  vp<m  th^  Present 
Podti*/n  and  FtUurc  Prospeds  of  British  Trade  in  Smith  Africa, 
160  pp.     London:  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1903.     is.  6d, 

The  Board  of  Trade  took,  we  believe,  a  new  departure  when  it 
sent  Mr.  Birchenough  on  a  "  Commercial  Mission  to  South  Africa." 
In  this  aot  a  more  frank  intention  was  avowed  to  promote  the 
interests  of  British  trade  than  had  hitherto  been  usual  with 
Government  departments.  Mr.  Birchenough  himself  brought  to 
his  inquiry,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  business 
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life.  He  was  .appointed  to  report  upon  the  position  and  prospects 
of  British  trade.  His  observations  were  prompted  by  the  wish  to 
show  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  the  means  by  which  they 
could  retain  a  preponderance  of  the  custom  likely  to  arise  in  a  new 
important  district.  His  recommendations  are  directly  pertinent 
to  the  practical  object  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  his 
information  is  at  once  apposite  and  opportune.  His  report  will, 
we  think,  take  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  most  valuable  of 
official  publications;  and  the  novel  experiment  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  may,  we  hope,  be  but  the  first  illustration  of  a  .practice  of 
which  we  may  see  many  repetitions  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Birchenough  was  in  South  Africa  for  exactly  fifteen  weeks. 
He  was  unable  to  visit  Rhodesia ;  but,  with  that  exception,  his 
report  reviews  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  whole  of  the 
country  now  included  under  British  rule.  He  encountered,  as  he 
stat€8,  some  difficulties  of  more  or  less  importance,  which  did  not 
admit  of  entire  removal.  "  The  commercial  situation  was  still  in  an 
abnormal  and  transitional  state."  The  war  had  dislocated  business. 
The  conclusion  of  peace  had  been  followed  by  an  expansion  of 
trade ;  and  the  "  feverish  activity  "  then  apparent  had,  at  the  time 
of  his  visit,  given  place  to  an  "inevitable  temporary  slackness." 
To  the  effects  of  this  exceptional  factor  was  added  the  influence  of 
two  causes.  The  one  was  transitory,  connected  with  the  "  immense 
sales  by  the  military  authorities  of  field  force  canteen  stores."  The 
other  was  the  scarcity  of  labour,  which  would  for  "some  time 
remain  the  dominating  factor  in  the  industrial  and  economic 
problems  of  South  Africa."  Other  less  important  influences 
affecting  the  permanent  value  of  the  report  are  to  be  found  in  the 
changes  in  intercolonial  relations  likely  to  result  from  the  Customs 
Agreement  signed  at  Bloemfontein  in  March,  1903,  which  introduced 
a  "  common  modified  tariff  for  all  the  South  African  Colonies,"  and 
in  the  unfortunate  dearth  and  lack  of  uniformity  of  statistics  of 
imports  and  exports. 

When  these  necessary  deductions  have  been  made,  much  valuable 
information  has  l)een  supplied.  It  is  the  more  valuable  because  the 
writer  goes  directly  to  the  point,  wastes  no  space  on  padding,  and 
avoids  over  or  under  statement.  On  the  one  hand  Mr.  Birchenough 
shows  how  large  and  profitable  a  market  is  opening  to  British  trade 
in  Southern  Africa.  On  the  other  he  does  not  shrink  from  noting 
the  failures  of  British  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  turn  the 
opportunity  to  full  account.  His  advice  is  weighty  because  he 
discards  indiscriminate  blame,  and  notes  the  disadvantage  due  to 
accidental  circumstance.  We  cannot  discuss  here  the  detailed 
evidence  by  which  his  argument  is  sustained  both  in  the  body  of 
the  report  and  in  the  appendix  dealing  seriatim  with  different 
trades.  But  the  general  remarks  advanced  upon  the  salient  points 
disclosed  are  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  South  Africa 
furnishes  opportunities  for  British  trade  which  are  already  large 
and  are  capable  of  great  expansion.  At  present  none  of  the 
colonies    has    "any  very    important    manufacturing    industries." 
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"Practically  the  whole  of  their  requirements  in  materials  and 
manufactures  are  imported."  Within  ten  years  the  total  exports 
have  increased  "in  value  by  nearly  250  per  cent."  In  1893  the 
exports  of  Great  Britain  to  South  Africa  were  less  than  9,000,000/. ; 
in  1902  they  were  nearly  26,000,000/.  In  1893  South  Africa  was 
sixth  on  the  list  of  customers  of  Great  Britain;  in  1902  she  was 
second,  and  Mr.  Birchenough  anticipated  that  in  1903  she  would 
pass  beyond  her  sole  remaining  rival  India.  In  1902  she  took 
almost  a  tenth  of  our  total  exports  to  the  w^orld  and  more  than  a 
quarter  of  those  to  British  possessions.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  country  will  continue  to  advance.  The  recent  remarkable 
burst  of  trade  is  not  due,  as  some  pessimistic  prophets  have 
contended,  to  the  passing  n^ed  for  quick  replenishment  of  wealth 
depleted  by  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  the  steady  progress  accom- 
plished in  the  past  ten  years  was  interrupted,  first  by  the  political 
uncertainty,  and  then  by  the  war ;  and  is  now  bound  to  continue. 
The  older  colonies  already  show  a  visible  increase  in  comfort ;  and 
even  the  Kaffirs  have  acquired  a  taste  for  European  food  and 
clothes  and  for  American  furniture.  The  new  dock  and  harbour 
accommodation  demanded  and  the  railway  extensions  planned  or 
executed  are  not  the  least  conspicuous  or  certain  signs  of  growing 
trade.  But  the  Transvaal  is  the  real  "pivot  upon  which  the 
immediate  commercial  prosperity  "  of  South  Africa  turns ;  and  it  is 
"  difficult  to  speak  of  the  eventual  future  "  of  that  recent  addition 
to  the  Empire  "  without  appearing  to  use  the  language  of  exaggera- 
tion." "  Undoubtedly  that  future  depends  upon  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country."  Nor  is  this  wealth  that  arising  merely  from  the 
gold  reefs  of  the  Band,  although  those  already  worked  represent 
"rather  the  opening  than  the  closing  of  a  great  chapter  in  the 
history  of  gold  production."  But  coal  and  iron  have  also  been 
discovered,  Tying  moreover  in  convenient  situations.  Nor  indeed  is 
gold-mining  in  South  Africa  so  much  a  speculative  venture  as  it  is 
a  solid  commonplace  unexciting  industry.  A  most  pressing 
difficulty  is  the  scarcity  of  labour;  but,  that  difficulty  removed, 
"expansion  would  proceed  with  extraordinary  rapidity."  The 
mines  offer  accordingly  the  largest  opportunities  for  trade,  and 
the  stimulus  which,  under  favouring  circumstances,  they  can  give 
is  remarkable.  Yet  railway  extension,  government  expenditure 
on  docks  and  harbours,  public  buildings  and  irrigation  works, 
municipal  outlay,  including  especially  sanitation,  which  at  present 
is  wholly  lacking,  a  changed  and  developed  agriculture,  and  an 
extended  demand  for  articles  of  ordinary  domestic  use,  together 
with  the  creation  of  new  private  enterprises  and  large  private 
building  operations,  are  likely  to  add  their  custom  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  mining  industry.  Into  the  probable  needs  springing 
from  these  various  sources  Mr.  Birchenough  enters  in  detail  in  the 
first  part  of  his  report. 

In  the  second  he  turns  to  another  question  equally  important. 
That  is  the  present  extent  and  the  future  magnitude  of  foreign 
competition.  He  examines  the  reasons  for  the  success  achieved  by 
foreigners,  and  suggests  the  methods  by  which  it  should  be  met.    On 
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the  one  hand  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  British  traders  now  enjoy 
a  vast  preponderance  of  South  African  trade.  Mr.  Birchenough 
estimates  that  of  the  present  imports  Great  Britain  and  British 
possessions  supply  from  75  to  80  per  cent.,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
alone  64  per  cent.,  of  the  total.  In  some  branches  of  trade,  such  as 
wearing  apparel,  our  supremacy  has  not  been  questioned.  In  some, 
such  as  hardware  and  machinery,  foreign  competition  is  incroaching 
on  our  own  domain.  In  some,  such  as  agricultural  implements, 
steel-frame  construction  for  building  purposes,  and  electrical 
engineering,  we  have  been  beaten  hitherto  by  Americans  and 
Germans.  America  indeed  is  our  "most  formidable  rival  present 
and  future."  Her  trade  is  growing  with  rapidity,  although  her 
traders  have  selected  the  trades  in  which  the  natural  resources  of 
their  country,  or  their  previous  experience,  as  in  steel-frame 
construction,  of  conditions  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  South 
Africa,  or  their  ingenuity  and  inventiveness,  give  them  particular 
advantage.  German  competition  is  by  contrast  far  less  alarming. 
It  has  indeed  been  hindered  for  a  time  by  the  resentment  caused  by 
the  attitude  of  the  German  nation  during  the  recent  war;  but 
Mr.  Birchenough  does  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  kept  in  check 
indefinitely  by  reasonable  activity  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
British  manufacturers.  "  They  have,"  he  says,  ".a  firm  grip  of  the 
market,"  and  "  both  sentiment  and  prejudice  "  are  "  in  their  favour." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  yet  put  forth  "  anything 
like"  their  full  strength,  at  any  rate  in  the  competition  for  the 
supply  of  mining  and  electrical  machinery  in  Johannesburg,  which  is 
the  "great  battle-field  of  competition  in  South  Africa."  It  is  true  that 
American  trade  has  been  materially  assisted  by  the  lower  freights  at 
which  British  Steamship  Companies  have  been  lately  carrying  goods 
from  New  York  by  contrast  with  the  higher  charges  made  for 
carriage  from  British  ports.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Germans 
receive  similar  assistance  from  the  low  rates  charged  by  their  o^ti 
railways  for  conveyance  from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  the  port 
■of  shipment.  But  it  must  nevertheless  be  allowed,  Mr.  Birchenough 
declares,  that  American  business  men  are  more  "flexible"  than 
British  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  the  handling  of  their 
trade  and  in  their  dealings  with  their  customers.  Some  of  the 
complaints  commonly  urged  against  the  latter  are  happily  now 
anachronisms;  and  yet,  in  their  close  study  of  the  special 
requirements  of  the  market,  in  their  readiness  to  incur  initial 
expenditure  to  start  and  promote  some  promising  trade  connection, 
in  the  full  and  exact  information  furnished  in  their  catalogues,  in 
their  general  aptitude  for  effective  advertisement,  in  promptitude  of 
delivery,  attractiveness  of  finish,  and  superiority  of  packing,  and, 
finally,  in  the  "  standardisation  "  of  their  goods,  Americans  can  give 
points  to  British  traders.  Nor  have  the  latter  yet  adopted  their 
modes  of  arranging  or  settling  bargains  to  the  special  conditions 
of  credit  obtaining  on  the  Kand,  or  secured  efficient  representatives 
upon  the  spot.  The  pertinent  recommendations  with  which  the 
report  concludes  are  directed  to  improvement  in  these  respects. 
Mr.    Birchenough's    "  Mission "    marks,    we    have    said,    a    new 
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departure  in  the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  his  admirable 
performance  of  the  responsible  work  committed  to  his  charge 
affords  convincing  proof  of  the  beneficial  results  which  may  be 
expected  to  follow  from  this  innovation.  L.L.P. 

Elements  of  FoHtirxil  Ecarwmy,  By  J.  Shield  Nicholson. 
xvii  +  538  pp.,  8vo.     London :  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1903. 

A  text  book  on  Economics  of  the  size  of  that  before  us  has  long 
been  needed.  Excellent  manuals  have,  it  is  true,  been  written 
within  comparatively  recent  years  both  in  America  and  on  the 
Continent.  General  Walker's  "Political  Economy,"  for  example, 
has  for  some  time  past  been  actually  prescribed  for  examination 
in  one  of  our  older  universities,  and  President  Hadley's  later 
'*  Economics  "  has  won  a  deserved  repute  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  while  M.  Gide's  brilliant  and  suggestive  text  book  has 
been  translated  into  our  tongue  by  an  American.  But  all  these 
manuals  naturally,  and  indeed  necessarily,  bear  distinct  traces  of 
their  foreign  origin;  and  they  do  not  take  their  phraseology  or 
illustrations  from  the  facts  of  English  life  or  mould  their  mental 
attitude  according  to  an  English  pattern.  In  our  own  country 
Professor  Marshall  has  hitherto  compelled  his  many  admirers  to 
remain  content  with  but  a  fragment  of  a  completed  treatise,  whether 
in  the  larger  form  of  his  "  Principles  "  or  in  the  smaller  shape  of  his 
"Elements;"  and  Fawcett's  well  known  manual  was,  ^vith  slight 
exceptions,  a  confessed  abridgement  of  MilFs  treatise.  That  book, 
indeed,  has  for  many  years  occupied  a  monarchical  position  in  the 
curricula  of  English  economic  instruction.  But,  although  its  merits 
have  entitled  it  to  the  enduring  homage  of  grateful  recognition,  it 
was  written  half  a  century  ago,  and  Economics  could  furnish  but  a 
poor  account  of  the  progress  accomplished  in  the  interval  were  no 
emendations  or  additions  needed  to  bring  Mill's  exposition  up  to 
date.  For  the  purposes  of  a  shorter  text  book  it  was,  perhaps, 
always  too  long  and  full,  and  has  been  employed  hitherto  for  lack 
of  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

For  these  reasons  teachers  and  students  alike  were  predisposed  to 
give  a  favourable  welcome  to  Professor  Nicholson's  book.  For  they 
would  be  glad  to  hear  that  so  competent  an  economist  and  so  lucid 
an  expositor  as  Professor  Nicholson  had  shown  himself  in  his 
"Principles  of  Political  Economy"  had  undertaken  the  no  less 
difficult  but  no  less  urgent  task  of  writing  a  shorter  manual.  To 
those  familiar  with  Mill's  treatise  the  Professor  brings  the  additional 
recommendation  that  he  adopts  the  same  scheme  of  arrangement. 
In  criticising  his  larger  work  we  have  had  occasion  to  note  elsewhere 
the  objections  which  may  be  raised  against  this  plan,  in  spite  of 
the  advantages  by  which  we  frankly  admit  it  is  attended.  And 
similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  book  now  before  us,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  explanation  of  the  theory  of  value,  contained  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  third  section  on  exchange,  might 
without  inconvenience  to  author  or  injury  to  reader  have  been 
placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  work.  Its  position  there  would 
have  accorded  with  the  marked  tendency  of  recent  developments  of 
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study,  and  Professor  Nicholson's  powers  of  easy  lucid  exposition 
seem  to  us  to  reach  their  highest  level  in  these  chapters.  Nor, 
again,  can  we  doubt  that,  in  the  smaller  work  at  any  rate,  the  space 
accorded  to  the  fourth  section  on  economic  progress  might  with 
advantage  have  been  curtailed,  and  secured  for  other  topics.  The 
class  of  students  for  whom  such  a  manual  is  intended  would,  we 
believe,  have  gained  by  the  introduction  in  its  place  into  other 
chapters  of  some  of  that  historical  matter  which  Professor  Nicholson 
has  omitted,  as  he  admits,  from  considerations  of  space  alone. 

But  his  chief  error,  as  it  seems  to  us,  lies  in  the  circumstance 
that  he  has  to  no  small  extent  re-shaped  his  treatment,  and  re-cast 
his  language,  instead  of  making  his  book  more  strictly  an  abridge- 
ment of  his  larger  treatise.  In  the  first  four  sections  he  observes  that 
the  plan  of  re-writinc  has  been  followed.  In  the  last  or  fifth  section 
he  has  adopted  the  alternative  method  of  omitting  certain  topics  in 
preference  to  that  of  condensing  the  earlier  argiunent.  Perhaps 
indeed  this  process  of  omission  might  without  great  disadvantage 
have  been  extended  to  the  concluding  chapter  on  "Colonies  and 
Dependencies;"  for  that  chapter  is  not  strictly  needed  in  the 
smaller  book,  and  it  deals  with  an  immediate  (and  perhaps  passing) 
controversy  in  a  very  controversial  mood.  In  this  respect  it  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  some  earlier  chapters  of  the  same  section  where 
Professor  Nicholson  repeats,  with  singular  freedom  from  political  bias, 
the  qualifications  of  th€f  ordinary  assumptions  of  free  trade  doctrine 
which  he  had  previously  advanced  in  his  larger  work.  But  his 
whole  book  would,  we  think,  have  gained  considerably  in  interest  had 
it  been  more  obviously  an  abstract  of  that  larger  work.  This  would, 
we  are  confident,  have  been  the  case  whether  the  method  of  omission 
or  that  of  condensation  had  been  followed.  For  by  re-writing 
Professor  Nicholson  has,  we  believe,  increased  rather  than  diminished 
the  difficulty  of  the  student.  He  seems  to  have  been  unable  in 
some  instances  to  resist  the  powerful  temptation  of  explaining  once 
again  his  present  position  on  controverted  points.  He  appears 
to  assume  in  others  the  possession  of  knowledge  hardly  likely  to 
belong  to  beginners.  Had  his  aim  been  that  of  simplification  only, 
he  would,  we  do  not  doubt,  have  avoided  these  apparent  defects. 

In  this  criticism  however  we  are  conscious  that  we  may  be 
making  inadequate  allowance  for  the  difficulty  which  must  attend 
the  preparation  of  such  a  book.  What  to  omit,  and  what  to  include, 
what  to  treat  briefly,  and  what  to  expound  at  length,  what  amoimt 
of  knowledge  may  be  safely  presumed,  and  what  instruction  must 
be  imparted — all  these  are  problems  which  the  writer  of  a  manual 
is  compelled  to  face,  and  may  easily  fail  to  overcome  with  complete 
satisfaction  to  his  numerous  critics.  That  Professor  Nicholson  is 
familiar  with  all  the  branches  of  his  subject  it  would  be  impertinent 
to  affirm.  That  he  brings  to  the  discussion  of  dry  troublesome 
questions,  which  frighten  many  laymen  from  the  prolonged  and 
serious  study  of  economics,  the  great  attractions  of  a  clear  under- 
standing, definite  convictions,  and  literary  skill,  no  one  who  has 
perused  his  "  Principles  "  will  dispute.  In  the  book  before  us  he  has 
had  a  yet  harder  duty  to  perform  than  that  accomplished  in  hi» 
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larger  work,  and  it  is  easy  to  miscalculate  the  measure  of  success 
attained.  L.L.P. 

The  Common  Sense  of  Municipal  Trading.  By  Bernard  Shaw, 
vi  +  120  pp.,  crown  8vo.  Westminster:  Archibald  Constable 
and  Co.,  1904.     2s.  ^d. 

The  last  number  of  this  Journal  contained  a  notice  of 
Major  Darwin's  "Municipal  Trade."  In  the  little  book  before 
us  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  approaches  the  subject  from  a  diflferent 
standpoint.  Major  Darwin,  it  will  be  remembered,  deprecated  any 
large  extension  of  municipal  enterprise,  and  from  a  detached  position 
he  directed  a  searching  unsparing  criticism  on  many  varieties  of 
municipal  trading  already  practised.  Mr.  Shaw,  as  we  all  know, 
is  an  avowed  socialist,  and  he  naturally  blesses  where  Major  Darwin 
cursed.  He  can  indeed  plead  the  qualification  derived  from  the 
"practical  knowledge"  gained,  as  he  characteristically  says,  by  a 
"philosopher  and  playwright "  like  himself  in  the  committee  rooms 
of  a  "  suburban  vestry  and  borough  council ; "  but,  characteristically 
also,  he  thinks  that  the  "  common  sense "  which  he  here  supplies 
would  be  sufficient  guidance  for  an  elector  in  registering  his  vote  at 
the  forthcoming  elections  in  London,  and  he  betrays  none  of  the 
excessive  anxiety  shown  by  Major  Darwin  to  place  both  sides  of  a 
disputed  question  before  his  readers.  He  skims  the  surface  lightly 
where  Major  Darwin  probes  the  inmost  depths.  He  eludes  rather 
than  resolves  perplexing  and  unwelcome  problems.  He  hopes  that 
nobody  will  be  frightened  from  his  book  by  the  "  notion  "  that  the 
subject  is  "  dry,"  instead  of  being,  as  he  declares,  "  one  of  the  most 
succulent  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,"  and  he  boasts  that  he 
has  dispensed  with  figures.  These  claims,  which  are  not  unjust,  are 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Shaw's  attitude  of  mind  and  of  his  treatment 
of  his  subject.  We  are  hardly  doing  him  an  injustice  when  we  say 
that  his  dexterous  argument,  presented  thus  attractively,  produces 
an  impression  that  his  tongue  is  sometimes  in  his  cheek.  Yet  his 
convictions  are  genuine  and  his  enthusiasm  is  beyond  suspicion: 
and,  while  he  never  fails  to  interest,  and  often  amuses,  he  frequently 
instructs  as  well. 

It  is,  for  example,  pertinent,  though  not  wholly  satisfactory,  to 
contend,  in  answer  to  the  criticism  thkt  municipal  ventures  are  not 
always  charged  with  their  full  share  of  the  general  cost  of  municipal 
management,  that  any  balance  sheet  must  be  imperfect  which  does 
not  include  the  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  municipal  action  on 
the  general  welfare  of  the  public,  in  promoting,  for  example,  the 
social  wellbeing  of  the  community  at  large,  and  in  preventing,  in 
particular,  the  harm  done  by  inadequate  payment  to  certain  grades 
of  labourers.  The  difficulty  raised,  as  in  the  case  of  electricity,  by 
the  insufficient  size  of  the  separate  areas  controlled  by  distinct 
municipalities,  is  shrewdly  met  by  the  assertion  of  a  need  for  larger 
areas  regulated  by  more  comprehensive  bodies.  The  reconstruction 
of  local  government,  and  not  the  surrender  to  private  enterprise  of 
such  ventures,  which  demand  an  extensive  sphere  of  operation,  is 
Mr.  Shaw's  solution  of  the  difficulty.    No  less  shrewd  is  his  objection 
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to  the  shortcomings  alleged  against  municipal  housing  of  the  poor, 
for  he  pleads  that  municipal  authorities  are  prevented  at  present  by 
the  Legislature  from  engaging  in  the  more  profitable  varieties  of 
such  business,  and  are  limited  to  the  less  remunerative.  Equally 
acute  is  his  remark  that  in  modern  business  enterprise  ownership 
is  separated  from  management  to  an  increased  extent,  and  that 
municipalities  can  offer  advantages  in  security  of  tenure,  in 
assurance  of  pensions  on  retirement,  and  in  regularity  of  work, 
which  may  tempt  capable  employees  to  enter  their  sendee  for 
lower  pay  than  that  which  they  would  accept  in  other  walks  of 
business  life.  Such  keen  and  suggestive  observations  are  mingled 
with  more  dubious  reasoning  and  some  special  pleading,  but 
Mr.  Shaw  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  readable  and  informing 
pamphlet.  He  is  not  impartial,  nor  does  he  really  pretend  to 
the  possession  of  this  rare  quality.  L.L.P. 

Catalogue  of  ParHamentary  Papers,  1801-1900.  vii  +  316  pp.,  4to. 
London :  P.  S.  King  and  Son.     Is,  Qd.  net. 

The  publishers  of  this  catalogue  have  rendered  an  useful  service  to 
the  large  class  of  economic  and  statistical  students  whose  researches 
require  the  consultation  of  parliamentary  papers.  They  justly  claim 
that  the  "most  important  papers,  diplomatic  correspondence,  the 
reports  of  commissions  and  select  committees "  are  catalogued  here 
in  a  form  permitting  easier  reference  than  that  allowed  by  the 
official  general  index.  While  this  catalogue  does  not  pretend  to  be 
exhaustive,  in  the  sense  of  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  papers 
ordered  to  be  printed  by  Parliament,  it  does  attempt  to  furnish 
some  idea  of  the  contents,  and  not  the  name  alone,  of  the  most 
important  of  such  papers,  where  the  title  by  itself  is  insufficient  for 
the  purpose.  It  shomd  be  added  that  the  wide  margin  of  the  paper 
on  which  the  catalogue  has  been  printed  has  been  used  in  order  to 
allow  librarians  or  others  to  add  references  to  particular  papers 
included  in  their  libraries.  The  catalogue,  in  short,  seems  admirably 
designed  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  render  effective  aid  in  facilitating  rapid  and 
easy  reference  to  the  vast  quantity  of  material  on  questions  of 
government,  on  economics  and  on  social  subjects,  which,  the 
publishers  remark,  has  been  amassed  by  Parliament  during  the 
last  century.  Miss  Hilda  Vernon  Jones,  who  is  responsible  for 
editing  the  catalogue,  which  is  an  amalgamation  of  a  number  of 
separate  catalogues  dealing  with  special  subjects  published  during 
the  last  half  century  by  Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Co.,  prefaces  the 
catalogue  by  a  brief  but  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  the 
collection  and  publication  of  parliamentary  papers.  They  were  not 
sold  as  a  matter  of  regular  course  to  the  public  before  1836.  In 
1773  a  selection  of  reports  of  committees  which  had  not  been 
printed  in  the  journals  of  parliament  was  made,  and  published 
in  four  volumes.  Eleven  more  volumes  followed  in  1803,  and  an 
index  issued  in  the  same  year  added  a  list  of  reports  inserted  in  the. 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  (from  1696  to  1800),  but  not 
reprinted  in  the  fifteen  volumes.     In  1825  the  reports  of  commissions 
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and  other  papers  were  recommended  by  a  committee  of  the  House 
to  be  added  to  the  reports  of  committees  to  which  the  previous 
selections  had  been  confined.  In  1828,  1834  and  1835,  select 
committees  of  either  House  in  turn  considered  and  reconsidered  the 
question  of  printing  and  publishing  parliamentary  papers,  and, 
finally,  by  May,  1837,  the  public  circulation  of  such  papers  was 
established.  L.L.P. 

The  Farmer  arid  Stbch-Breedei-  Year-Book  and  Country  Gentleman's 
Almanack  for  1904.  304  pp.,  8vo.  London :  The  Offices  of  the 
Farmer  and  Stock-Breeder,  1904.     Is. 

The  edition  for  the  current  year  of  this  annual  publication 
contains  much  interesting  matter.  It  is,  as  the  title  indicates, 
mainly  concerned  with  stock-breeding ;  and  accounts  are  given  for 
1903  of  the  chief  varieties  of  bree<^  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
pigs.  But  these  accounts  are  supplemented  by  articles  on  topics  of 
interest  not  only  to  breeders  but  also  to  farmers  as  a  class.  The 
New  Farm  Machinery  of  1903,  for  instance,  the  Law  of  Agricultural 
Fences,  the  best  modes  of  utilising  Home  Grown  Cereals,  and  Eecent 
Experiments  in  the  Manuring  of  Crops,  are  some  of  these  topics. 
The  Future  of  Pony  Breeding,  the  Jersey  as  a  Farmer's  Cow,  Early 
Lamb  and  how  to  produce  it,  the  Veterinary  Uses  of  Salt,  and 
Milk  Records  in  Dairy  Herds,  are  subjects  treated  in  the  Year  Book 
which  concern  more  especially  the  breeder.  In  a  Chat  about  Ploughs 
Mr.  W.  M.  Tod  shows  there  is  opening  for  improvement  in  the 
form  of  the  oldest  and  least  changed  of  agricultural  implements. 
It  should,  as  he  contends,  be  adapted  more  closely  than  hitherto  to 
the  special  requirements  of  different  soils.  In  the  Birth  of  the 
Botany  Wool  Trade,  Mr.  S.  B.  Hollings  deals  with  a  subject  of 
historical  interest.  In  Nests  and  how  to  make  them,  and  in  the 
Successful  Preservation  of  Fresh  Eggs,  the  authors  handle  questions 
of  which  the  interest  has  grown  with  recent  developments  of  poultry 
farming  as  a  means  of  adding  to  a  farmer's  livelihood;  for  in 
altered  circumstances  he  can  rely  less  securely  than  in  former  days 
on  the  staple  products  of  agricultural  enterprise.  From  this  brief 
notice  it  may  be  seen  how  varied  and  valuable  is  the  information 
contained  in  this  Year  Book,  which  has  now  reached  its  fortieth 
year  of  publication ;  and  an  abundance  of  practical  advice  for  the 
assistance  of  the  working  farmer  is  furnished  under  the  direction  of 
the  editor,  Mr.  J.  S.  Macdonald.  L.L.P 

Naii/mal  Progress  in  Wealth  and  Trade,  By  A.  L.  Bowley. 
xiii  +  88  pp.,  crown  8vo.     London :  P.  S.  King  and  Co.,  1904.    2s. 

Mr.  Bowley's  contribution  in  this  small  volume  to  the  fiscal 
controversy  is  of  modest  dimensions ;  and  the  claim  put  forward  in 
his  preface  is  no  less  modest.  He  there  describes  his  book  as  an 
"attempt  to  put  in  a  concise  and  clear  form  the  facts"  of  "our 
recent  industrial  history  which  seem  to  be  established  on  fair 
evidence,  irrespective  of  their  competence  to  support  any  particular 
views  of  fiscal  policy."  It  is  also,  he  states,  his  intention  to  provide 
a  "  careful  statement  of  the  bounds  of  our  positive  knowledge  of  our 
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social  and  industrial  conditions.''  Of  the  objects  thus  contemplated 
the  latter  is  not  the  less  prominent  of  the  two,  and  we  are  reminded 
again  and  again  of  the  great  difficulty  of  reaching  complete  or  even 
sufficient  conclusions  by  means  of  the  statistics  which  are  available, 
and  of  the  serious  gaps  necessarily  left  in  the  argument  by  the  lack 
of  figures  which  are  not  forthcoming.  We  may  perhaps  hope  that 
one  consequence  of  the  general  interest  aroused  in  a  subject  on 
which  statistical  evidence  is  important,  although  Mr.  Bowley,  with 
characteristic  fairness,  observes  that  the  ^'question  is  not  one  to 
foe  decided  by  statistics,"  may  lead  to  their  more  abundant  produc- 
tion and  their  more  convenient  compilation.  This  may  perhaps  be 
<lone  by  our  own  Government,  and  also  by  those  of  foreign  countries, 
ior  their  figures,  Mr.  Bowley  notes,  are  even  less  tinistworthy,  as  they 
•cannot  be  similarly  tested.  The  suggestions  both  of  improvement 
;and  of  addition  made  by  him  will,  we  may  trust,  before  long  receive 
the  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled;  for,  coming  from  him, 
they  are  not  heedlessly  put  forward.  They  may  in  fact  be  treated 
as  authoritative  hints  resting  on  the  substantial  basis  of  ripe 
experience  and  long  consideration. 

It  is  the  expert  knowledge  which  renders  Mr.  Bowley's  book  no 
less  successful  in  the  other  aim  intended  by  its  author.  He  has 
known  where  to  go  for  his  material.  He  is  sensible  of  its  limitations, 
and  is  able  to  apply  the  exact  measure  to  the  inferences  which  may 
legitimately  be  drawn.  He  is  conspicuously  impartial  in  stating  the 
precise  conclusions  which  he  thinks  can  be  fairly  established.  A 
hostile  critic  might  perhaps  feel  that  Mr.  Bowley  is  not  wholly 
displeased  when  the  statistics  tell  in  favour  of  the  side  to  which 
his  sympathies  incline;  and  his  statement  in  his  preface  that  our 
*'  information,  so  far  as  it  goes,  suggests  that  very  remarkable  and 
stable  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  those  aspects  of 
national  wellbeing  which  are  generally  considered  as  measuring 
prosperity,"  is  significant.  In  his  first  chapter  accordingly  he 
examines  the  "progress  of  the  nation"  during  the  last  twenty 
years  as  shown  by  changes  in  wages,  in  the  national  income,  in  the 
amount  of  employment  and  pauperism,  in  the  consumption  of 
necessaries,  and  in  the  growth  of  savings.  The  full  extent  of  such 
progress,  he  urges,  can  only  be  appreciated  when  changes  in  prices 
are  considered.  "  Average  wages,"  he  calculates,  have  risen  30  per 
cent,  since  1881,  the  "average  income  of  the  nation"  has  advanced 
20  per  cent.,  "  prices  "  have  fallen  8  per  cent.,  and  "  regularity  of 
employment "  has,  "  on  the  whole,  improved." 

In  his  second  chapter  he  turns  to  the  figures  of  "production, 
trade,  and  commerce,"  and  here  his  candour  and  fairness  are 
strikingly  exhibited.  For  although  he  does  not  think  that  sure 
evidence  is  forthcoming  of  any  failure  of  prosperity,  he  yet  appears 
to  confirm  the  existence  of  some  retardation  in  the  growth  of  our 
export  trade  to  foreign  countries.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that 
he  accepts  the  inference  drawn  from  this  "  slackening,"  as  it  may  be 
called,  by  advocates  of  an  alteration  in  our  fiscal  system,  but  he 
none  the  less  honestly  allows  and  frankly  states  the  testimony 
borne  by  recorded  figures  to  the  actual  facts,    'ffif  fiWn  summary  is 
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thus  expressed :  "  The  total  output  of  our  manufactures,"  he  says, 
"  has  increased  greatly  in  recent  years ;  the  part  exported  to  foreign 
nations  has  increased  a  little,  that  sent  to  the  colonies  considerably, 
but  that  retained  for  home  consumption  most."  It  should  be  noted 
that  he  refrains  from  pursuing  his  investigations  into  the  question 
of  the  changes  in  the  relative  proportions  of  our  exports  of 
manufactures  to  foreign  protected  countries  and  to  our  own  self- 
governing  colonies.  Yet  this  is  perhaps  the  central  issue  of  the 
fiscal  controversy.  Still,  the  quantity  of  valuable  material  which 
Mr.  Bowley  has  contrived  to  present  in  a  compact,  convenient  form, 
within  the  modest  compass  of  less  than  a  hundred  pages,  is  as 
remarkable  as  is  the  scientific  spirit  of  zeal  to  reach  and  state  the 
truth  which  is  apparent  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  In  his 
introduction  he  enters  some  general  cautions  on  the  use  and 
interpretation  of  statistics,  and  in  his  conclusion  he  pleads  for  an 
impartial  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject  by  a  Royal  Commission. 
His  contribution  to  the  discussion  may  be  modest.  It  is,  as  he 
declares,  "not  controversial,"  but  will  also,  we  believe,  prove  of 
more  than  that  "  ephemeral "  value  which  he  not  unjustly  assigns  to 
the  "  mass  "  of  literature  forthcoming  on  the  question.        L.L.P. 

Prindpi  di  Econamia  Politica.  By  Camillo  Supino.  xi  +  501  pp., 
8vo.     Naples :  L.  Pierro,  1904. 

Professor  Supino,  in  his  preface,  states  that  he  aims  at  putting 
out  in  a  clear  and  ordered  fashion  the  principal  theories  of  the  science 
of  political  economy  according  to  the  most  recent  developments ; 
and  there  is  no  question  that  he  has  succeeded  in  this  task.  His 
book  is  written  in  a  most  lucid  style,  and  is  clearly  arranged.  But 
the  work  unquestionably  sniffers  from  the  defect  of  its  quality. 
Lucidity  and  simplicity  are  not  obtainable  when  the  matter  is  very 
difficult,  and  the  student  who  reads  this  book  might  possibly  form 
too  low  an  opinion  of  the  difficulties  of  the  science.  Again,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  state  all  the  actual  facts  of  modem  individual 
organisation,  or  of  modem  monetary  system,  within  the  short  space 
of  a  moderate  sized  book  without*  falling  into  same  inaccuracies.  Thus 
Professor  Supino  gives  as  an  example  of  "  simple  monometallism, 
when  one  metal  alone — usually  silver — is  in  circulation,"  the  case  of 
India.  Such  a  statement  is  misleading.  It  is  true  that  the  silver 
rupee  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  India, 
but  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  correct  to  speak  of  the  Indian 
currency  as  a  silver  monometallism ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  currency 
with  a  gold  standard  and  a  paper  and  silver  token  currency.  Of 
course  Professor  Supino  is  quite  familiar  with  the  facts  of  Indian 
currency,  and  has  not  in  fact  made  a  slip,  but  the  actual  statement 
in  his  book  would  unquestionably  create  an  incorrect  impression  in 
the  mind  of  an  ignorant  reader.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
performed  a  difficult  task  with  great  success.  It  is  easy  to  criticise, 
out  the  difficulty  of  writing  an  elementary  up-to-date  treatise  is 
only  realised  by  those  who  have  tried. 

The  scheme  of  the  book  is  to  begin  with  economic  organisation ; 
then  to  pass  on  to  circulation — under   which  Q^fJlJibyHsSj^ljJl  as 
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currency  is  treated — and  then  to  conclude  with  distribution.  He 
assists  the  reader  who  wishes  for  fuller  information  on  any  point 
by  a  short  bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  section.  Usually  he 
refers  to  well  known  classical  economists,  and  the  references  to 
quite  modern  American  economists  are  rather  meagre.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  industrial  organisation  of  America 
differs  a  good  deal  at  the  present  time  from  that  of  Italy ;  but  it 
is  a  pity  that  a  more  detailed  consideration  is  not  given  to  such 
questions  as  "  charging  what  the  trade  will  bear,"  the  export  policy 
of  mints,  and  other  kindred  topics,  because,  although  these  are  not 
at  present  the  matters  of  chief  interest  to  ^the  Italian  reader,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  rapid  economic'  development  which  is 
proceeding  in  Italy  at  the  present  time  may  bring  such  questions 
to  the  front  in  that  country.  In  one  respect  Italy  differs  from  most 
other  countries,  for  the  great  development  of  economic  science  in 
that  country  is  making  strides  in  advance  of  the  development  of 
economic  practice.  C.P.S. 

Agricidtural  RetwmSy  1903.  Produce  of  Crops  in  each  County  of 
Greai  Britain,  with  Summaries  for  the  United  Kingdom.     Price  ^d. 

This  publication  contains  the  complete  statistics  of  the  total 
produce  and  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  principal  crops  in  Great 
Britain  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  which 
was  reproduced  on  p.  738  of  the  December  Journal,  Full  details  for 
each  county  in  Great  Britain  are  shown,  with  a  summary  of  the 
total  figures  for  Ireland,  and  tables  giving  the  produce,  acreage,  and 
estimated  yield  for  each  year  from  1893  to  1903  are  also  included, 
which  enable  comparisons  to  be  made  between  the  harvest  of  1903 
and  that  of  each  year  in  the  preceding  decade. 

In  the  introductory  memorandum  a  caution  is  given  against 
treating  the  quantitative  results — which  alone  can  be  expressed  in 
these  estimates — as  a  complete  representation  of  the  year's  harvest, 
though  the  detailed  reports  received  from  the  local  estimators 
contain,  it  is  stated,  ample  evidence  that  the  serious  effects  of  the 
wet  weather  which  characterised  fhe  season  of  1903  were  fully 
recognised  when  they  made  their  estimates  of  yield.  It  appears 
that  if  the  time  of  ingathering  had  been  favourable,  the  yield  of  all 
farm  crops  might  have  been  generally  satisfactory.  As  one 
estimator  expressed  it,  the  crops  were  bulky  but  the  quality  was 
inferior,  the  wet  weather  causing  growth,  but  the  lack  of  sunshine 
preventing  development.  Nor  were  there  wanting — as  usually 
happens  under  the  diversified  agricultural  conditions  of  the  British 
Isles — instances  of  widely  different  results,  sometimes  even  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  One  estimator,  for  example,  mentions  that 
1 6  bushels  and  40  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat  were  the  two  extremes 
which  occurred  in  his  district. 
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Staiistical  and  Economical  Articles  in  Recent  Peiiodicals. 

United  Kingdom — 

Economic  Journal.  December,  1903 — Preferential  Tariffs  and 
Canadian  Interests:  A,  JV.  Flux,  Economic  Possibilities  of 
an  Imperial  Fiscal  Policy :  i.  L.  Price,  Taxation  for  Eevenue 
as  a  canon  of  Public  Finance:  C.  F,  Bastabk,  On  some 
neglected  British  Economists.  II:  E,  R.  A,  Seligman,  The 
Grain-milling  Industry.  II :  II,  Macrosty,  The  Eailway  Strikes 
in  Holland :  N,  G,  Pierson,  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Authority 
in  Economics:  J,  S,  Nicholson,  The  Prices  of  Imports  anS 
Exports:  A,  L,  Rowley,  The  new  Coal-beds  in  Belgium: 
L,  Dechesne.  Working  men's  Dwellings  in  Germany:  ^.  H, 
Dawson,    Peasant-farming  in  Denmark :  E,  Givskov. 

Economic  Review.  January,  1904 — The  American  Trust:  J.  A. 
Hobson.  Is  Free  Trade  a  Fallacy  ? :  R.  E,  Macnaghten.  The 
Failure  of  Free-Traders  to  attain  their  Ideal :  W.  Cunningham. 
The  Belgian  Labour  Colonies :  H.  J.  Toir. 

Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries.  January,  1904 — On  the 
Comparative  Mortality  among  Assured  Lives  of  Abstainers 
and  Non- Abstainers  from  Alcoholic  Beverages :  R.  M.  Moore. 

Board  of  Agriculture,  Journal,  December,  1903 — Ploughs  and 
Ploughing :  P.  McConnell.     Siberian  Butter  Industry. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Irelwnd.  Journal.  December,  1903 — 
Agricultural  Co-operation  in  Germany:  H.  de  F.  Montgomery. 
Forest  Economy  and  Forest  Laws  in  Foreign  Countries. 

United  States — 

American  Statistical  Association.    *Publications,  1903 — 

June — A  Statistical  Study  of  Patients  admitted  at  the  Connecticut 

Hospital  for  Insane  from  the  years  1868  to  1901 :  i?.  jff.  Burr. 

September — December — Census  Wage  Inquiry : — Employees  and 

Wages :  D.  R.  Dewey.     Note  on  Statistics  of  Prostitution  in 

Cuba:   fr.F.milcox. 

American  Journal  of  Sociology.  January,  1904 — The  first  German 
Municipal  Exposition:  H.  Woodhead.  A  Model  Municipal 
Department :  F.  R.  Cope.  The  Sociology  of  Conflict :  G.  Simmel. 
Moot  Points  in  Sociology.  V:  E.  A.  Ross.  Introduction  to 
Sociology.  VII:  G.  de  Greef.  Note  on  Ward's  "Pure 
Sociology."    II :  A.  }F.  Small. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
January,  1904 — The  Tariff"  and  the  Export  Trade  of  the  United 
States :  S.  N.  D.  North.  Tariff"  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippine  Islands :  C.  C.  PleJin.  Protection,  Expansion, 
and  International  Competition:  W.  G.  L.  Taylor.  Industrial 
causes  affecting  American  Commercial  Policy  since  [the]  Civil 
War:  /.  E.  Conner.  Reciprocity  in  the  American  Tariff 
System :  /.  B.  Osborne.  Main  features  of  the  present  Foreign 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom :  S.  Huebner.  Development  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Fiscal  Policy:  T.  W.  Mitcliell.  Foreign 
Railway  events  in  1902-03:  B.  H.  Meyer.  Digitized  by  vj*^*^ vie 
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United  States — CovUd, 

Journal  of  Political  Eccno^y.  DecemheTy  1903 — Adjustment  of 
Street-car  men's  wages  in  San  Francisco :  C,  C.  PleJm,  Eelative 
importance  of  our  Foreign  Trade :  W.  G,  L,  Taylor,  American 
and  European  Highnspeed  Trains:  G,  G,  Tunell.  Keasonable 
[Eailway]  Bates:  A,  D.  Adams,  Study  of  Comparative 
Legislation :  M,  West, 

Political  Sdence  Quarterly,  December,  1903 — The  Su^r  Situation 
in  Austria:  F,  Walker,  Monopoly  and  the  Struggles  of 
Classes:  /.  B,  Clark,  Division  of  Governmental  Power  in 
Greece:  E,  V\  Bobinson,  State  Boards  and  Commissions: 
F,  H,  White,     The  Friars  in  the  Philippines :  J,  A,  Le  Boy. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  February,  1904 — The  Theory  of 
Distribution :  F,  Y,  Edgeworth.  The  Ricardian  Theory  of  Gold 
Movements  and  Professor  Laughlin's  views  of  Money:  A.  C, 
Whitaker.  The  Fund  at  Boston  in  New  England :  A.  McF.  Dams. 
The  Massachusetts  Business  Corporation  Law :  G.  Calkins.  The 
Variation  of  Productive  Forces :  Further  Comment :  A,  W.  Flux. 
Canal  Enlargement  in  New  York  State :  /.  A,  Fairlie.  Car 
Service  Reform  in  the  United  States :  W.  H,  Piice. 

Yale  Beview,  February ,  1904 — The  Problem  of  Monetary  Reform 
in  Mexico.  A  Suggestion:  M,  W.  Gaines,  A  freer  City.  A 
plea  for  Municipal  Home  Rule :  C.  B.  Woodruff.  Workmen's 
Insurance  in  Germany.  I :  /.  B.  Pinhus.  Recent  State 
Constitution-making:  J.  B.  Phillips.  Recent  tendencies  in 
Economic  Legislation  :  E.  D.  Durand. 

Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  1903 — 

October — Warehousing  Industry  in  the  United  States.     British 

and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry.    Commercial  Cuba  in  1903. 

November — Annual  Review  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  United 

States.     Financial  Tables:   Failures  in  the  United  States 

and  Average  of  Liabilities,  1875-1903. 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  No.  50,  January,  1904 — Labor 
Unions  and  British  Industry:  A.  M,  Low.  Land  values  and 
ownership  in  Philadelphia :  A.  F.  Davies. 

Austria — 
Statistische  Monatschrift.  November — December,  1903 — Der  Xlinter- 
nationale  Kongress  fur  Hygiene  und  Demographie  zu  Brussel, 
2-8  September,  1903 :  Dr.  Zimmsrmann.  Volk  und  Wirtschaft 
in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  zu  Beginn  des  xx  Jahrhunderts : 
F.  Somury.  Summarische  Ergebnisse  der  gewerblichen  Betriebs- 
zahlung  vom  3  Juni,  1902,  in  Osterreich  (to  be  continued), 
Ernteergebnisse  der  wichtigsten  Kornerfriichte  im  Jahre  1903. 

France — 
Annates  des  Sciences  Politiques.  January,  1904 — La  France  ^cono- 
mique  de  1848  h.  1870:  E.  Levasseur.  La  lutte  contre  la 
tuberculose  en  France.  I :  B.  Savary  et  Dr.  Collet.  Quarante 
ans  de  propri^t^  collective.  Pay  sans  russes.  I:  G.  Alfassa. 
La  vie  communale  en  Boh^me.  II :  V.  Marc4.  Les  Puissances 
maritimes  en  M^diterran^e :  Z.  Chronique  des  questions 
agricoles,  1903  :  D.  Zolla.  Digitized  by  vjt^vjgic 
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France— (7<wi^. 

Jcfwmal  des  Bconomistes — 

December,  1903 — ^L'^volution  du  protectionniste :  G,  de  Molinan, 
Les  chemins  de  fer  aux  fitats-Unis:  A,  Baffalovich,  La 
centralisation  ^conomique:  P.  Bonnaud,  L'Administration 
g^n^rale  de  I'assistance  publique  k  Paris :  E,  Letoumeur, 
January,  1904 — ^Le  mouvement  colonial  en  1903:  B.  Pellet, 
Les  taux  de  mortality  en  mati^re  d'assurance  sur  la  vie: 

E.  Rocheiin. 

February,  1904 — Llmp6t  dans  les  villes  allemandes  k  la  fin  du 
moyen-age :  E,  Castelot,  La  fabrique  et  I'ouvrier  de  fabrique 
en  Eussie:  L.  Zabloudowski,  Agriculture  et  Libre-^change 
dans  le  Boyaume-Uni :  E.  Macquart,  Le  socialisme  municipal 
en  ItaUe :  D,  Pellet,  Les  finances  du  Japon  :  L,  E,  A,  Millet, 
Journal  de  la  SocUtd  de  Statistiqae  de  Paris — 

December,  1903 — La  statistique  des  valeurs  k  lots  inscrites  a  la 
cote  officielle  des  agents  de  change  k  la  date  du  P^  Janvier, 
1903 :  A,  Neymarck,  Classement  et  repartition  des  titres  de 
Temprunt  de  la  ville  de  Paris  de  1899,  dit  du  M^tropolitain : 
Ed,  Duval,  Questions  de  m^thode  statistique  {concluded): 
L,  Ma/rcli,  Du  poids  comparatif  des  charges  fiscales  qui 
p^ent  en  France  sur  la  propriety  immobili^re  et  sur  les 
valeurs  mobili^res :  L,  Vacher, 

January,  1904 — ^Les  valeurs  mobili^res  en  France  (contimisd  in 
February):    A,   Neymarck,      Families   parisiennes    en    1901 
{concluded  in  February) :  L,  March, 
Jja  lUforme  Sociale,  1904 — 

No.  1 — La  loi  russe  du  2  juin,  1903,  sur  Tassurance  des 
ouvriers  contre  les  accidents :  L.  SkarzynsJd,  Les  Institutions 
patronales  des  grandes  compagnies  de  chemins  de  fer: 
C,  E.  Louis, 

No,   2 — Gentilshommes   champ^tres  dans   Fancienne  France: 

F.  Funck'Breniano,     Les  'nouvelles  id^es   commercials  du 
Peuple  anglais :  0,  Plondel, 

No,  4— La  terre  et  Partisan  sous  Tancien  r(^.gime :  L,  Bivibre, 
Un  £tat  de  TOuest  Am^ricain — I^e  Wyoming :  A,  Sayous, 

No,  5 — La  question  agraire   en   Irlande  k  propos  de  la  loi 
nouvelle:  L,  Paul-Imbois,     Une  visite  k  une  nouvelle  ville 
ouvri^re :  C,  E.  Louis, 
Mevue  d£conomie  Politique — 

August — September,  1903 — Un  nouvel  aspect  du  probl^me 
mon^taire :  J,  Dumas,  Isaac  de  Bacalan  et  les  id^es  libre- 
^changistes  en  France  vers  le  milieu  du  xviii^  si^cle  {con- 
cluded): Prof,  Sauvaire-Jourdan,  La  decadence  de  Tindustrie 
lini^re  et  la  concurrence  victorieuse  de  Tindustrie  cotonni^re 
{concluded  in  next  number):  A,  Afialion, 

October — November — L'id^  de  concurrence  en  Economic  politique : 
fitude  d'histoire  des  id^es  ^conomiques:  B.  Raynaud.  Le 
probl^me  ^conomique  de  Tirrigation  d'apr^s  un  livre  recent : 

G.  Gariel,  Digitized  by  kjkjkj^ ic 
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France — Contd, 

Revue  <r£conomie  Politique — Contd, 

December — La  question    des    banques    d'^mission    en   Suisse : 

Histoire  et  4tat  actuel  {concluded  in  January) :  J.  Landmann, 

La  Notion  de  Tfitat  (concluded) :  M,  Heins, 
January,   1904 — L'industrie    du    charbon   en  Belgique  et  le 

nouveau  bassin  de  la  Campine :  L.  Dechesne. 
February — La  th^orie  des  crises  chez  les  socialistes  contemporains : 

M,  Bourguin,     Sur  Finterpr^tation  ^conomique  de  Tnistoire : 

E,  DallorFolta,     La  r^forme  mon^taire  au  Mexique :  A,  E. 

Sayous, 

Germany — 
Archiv  filr  Soziale  Gesetzgebung  und  Statistik.  Heft  5  und  6.  1903 
— Zur  Koalitionsf reiheit :  M,  v.  Schulz,  Landarbeiterfrage  und 
Landflucht  in  Endand:  H,  Levy.  Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen 
der  Arbeitgeber:  F.  Mombert.  Die  Reichstagswahlen  von  1898 
und  1903.  Eine  statistische  Studie :  A.  Braun,  Begister  zu 
Band  i-xviii  des  Archivs  fur  soziale  Gesetzgebung  und 
Statistik. 
Jahrbuch  fur  Gesetzgebung,  VerwaUung  und  Folksmrtschaft,  Heft  1, 
1904 — Einzigkeit  und  Weiderholung  geschichtlicher  Tatsachen : 
K,  Breysig,  Der  Entwurf  eines  preussischen  Familienfideikom- 
miss-Gesetzes :  /^T.  fFygodzinM,  Noch  einige  Bemerkungen  zum 
vorlausigen  Entwurf  eines  preussischen  Gesetzes  iiber  Familien- 
fideikommisse :  M,  Sering.  J.  G.  Biisch  und  seine  Abhandlung 
von  dem  Geldumlauf :  H,  Sieveking,  Die  Stellung  der 
Ingenieure  in  der  heutigen  Staatswirtschaft :  L.  Bernhard. 
Oran,  Nordafrikas  wichtigster  Handelsplatz :  B,  Bathgen.  Zur 
neuesten  Entwickelung  der  amerikanischen  Eisenindustrie.  Ill : 
L.  Glier,  Die  auswartigen  Handelsbeziehungen  der  osterreich- 
ungarischen  Monarchie  am  Anfang  des  20  Jahrhunderts :  W.H, 
Jahrbiicher  fur  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik — 

December,  1903 — Die  Lage  der  englischen  Landwirtschaft  in  der 

Gegenwart:    H.   Levy,     StaatUche  Gewerbeforderung  und 

die  sogenannten  Trimbornschen  Antrage :  T,  Hampke, 

January,     1904 — Grenznutzentheorie     und     Grenzwertlehre : 

jr,   Scharling,    Die  Sterblichkeit  landwirtsehaftlicher  und 

gewerblicher  Bevolkerungsgruppen    in    der    Schweiz:     H. 

Herkner,      Die      kontradiktorischen     Verhandlungen      im 

Reichsamt  des  Innern  iiber  den  Verband  deutscher  Druck- 

papierfabriken :    B,   Liefmann,     Fortschritte   im    landwirt- 

schaftlichen  Genossenschaf tswesen  Danemarks :  H.  Levy, 

Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesamie    Staatswissenschaft,      Heft    4,    1903 — 

Untersuchungen  iiber  den  GesellschaftsbegrifF  zur  Einleitung  in 

die   Sozioloffie:    0.   Spann.     Der   Methuenvertrag.     Engiisch- 

Portugiesiscnes    Handelsabkommen    vom    Jahre    1703:      H 

Schorer,       Einige     Methoden     fiir     Proportionalwahlen :      /. 

Flodstrom,     Uebersicht   iiber  die   neuesten  Vertrage,   Gesetze 

und  Verordnungen  mit  Nachtragen.  Digitized  by  kj^jkjw  ic 
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Germany—  Conid. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Soda^tvissenschaft — 

Heft  12,  1903 — ^Altes  und  Neues  iiber  die  Menschenrassen  in 

Europa  :   0,  Ammon.     Zur  neueren  Literatur  iiber  Efiekten- 

banken:     A.  Nussbaum,      Orcanisation    und  ,Wirken    der 

deutschen  Landwirtschaftsgesellschaft :  /.  Croner, 

Heft  1,  1904 — Der  Nachwuchs  der  Begabten :  S.  R,  Steinrnetz, 

Die  Landwirtschaft  der  Naturvolker  (coniimted  in  Heft  2): 

R,  Lasch.    Die  sterilen  Ehen  (concluded  in  Heft  2) :  F,  Prinzing. 

Bodenpreis,  Bodenrente  und  Betriebsintensitat :  Fr.  Brossling. 

Heft  2 — Zur   Geschichte    und  Wiirdigung   der  Weltausstel- 

liuigen :  L,  0.  Brandt.     Zollriickvergutung :  F.  Lusensky, 

Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs,     Heft  4,  1903 — 

Konkurs-Statistik,  1902.     Zur  deutschen  Justizstatistik,  1902. 

Die  Bergwerke,  Salinen  und  Hiitten,  1902.     Die  Schulbildung 

der  Rekruten,  1902. 

Zeitschrift  des  K,  Sdchsischen  StatisHschen  Bureaus,    Heft  1  und  2, 

1903 — Statistik  der  Urwahlen  fiir  die   Zweite   Kammer  der 

Standeversammlung  in  den  Jahren  1897  bis  1901.     Die  Zahl 

der  Gast-  und  Schankwirtschaften  sowie  der  Kleinhandlungen 

mit  Branntwein  in  den  einzelnen  Yerwaltungsbezirken  Sachsens 

im  Jahre  1903 :  G,  fFdchtei:     Neue  Sterblichkeitstafeln  fiir  die 

Gesamtbevolkerung  des  Konigreichs  Sachsen.     II :  G,  Zevmer, 

Beitrage  zur  Statistik  der  Geburten,  Eheschliessungen  und 

Sterbefalle  in  den  drei  sachsischen  Grossstadten  (conclusion), 

Italy — 

Giomale  degli  Econondsti,  1903 — 

De4xmher — La  Scienza  economica  ed  i  problemi  sociali  del  nostro 
tempo:   A,  Loria,     La  questione  finanziaria  della  capital e : 

E,  Branzoli-Zappi,  Alcune  osservazioni  sui  sindacati  e  sulle 
leghe :  Jf.  Panialeoni, 

January,  1904 — Gli  aspetti  arbitrari  delF  interpolazione  delle 
serie  statistiche :  R.  Bcnini,  Imperialismo,  ftotezionismo  e 
Liberismo  in  Inghilterra  (continued  in  Febnuiry) :  D,  Statistica 
delle  societa  co-operative  esistenti  nel  1902  :  G.Montemariini, 

February  —  Di  alcune  errate  interpretazioni  deir  ordine 
economico :  E,  Cossa.  Le  comparazioni  nelle  statistiche  del 
commercio  internazionale  e  le  variazioni  del  valore  monetario: 

F,  Coletti,  V  emigrazione  italiana  in  Francia  e  i  nuovi 
pericoli  che  la  sovrastano:  L,  Marchetti,  Colonizzazione 
libera  e  colonizzazione  protetta :  G,  Moiitemartini. 

La  Riforvm  Sodale,  1904 — 

January  —  Di    alcuni    recenti    studi    di    storia    economica    e 

finanziaria:  L,  Einaudi.     I  primi  mesi  di  vita  deir  ufficio 

del   lavoro  governativo:    A,  Cahiati.     L'  Operaio  ebreo   in 

Inghilterra :  L,  Soloweitsdk. 
February — La  questione  della  navigazione  interna  nella  yalle 

del  Po :  C,  Supino.     La  co-operazione  in  Italia  :  A.  Graziadei. 

II  controUo  sui  rendiconti  dei   Comuni  e  delle  Provincie: 

L,  Torretta,  Digitized  by  VjUVJ^IC 
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SWITZERI.AND — 

Jowrnal  de  Statistique  Suisse,  1904 — 

Lief,  1 — Die  Mitwirkung  der  Schweiz  an  der  Entwicklung  des 
internationalen  Postwesens  und  der  Griindung  des  Allge- 
meinen  Postvereina  in  den  Jahren  1849-74:  C.  Pasteur, 
Notice  statistique  sur  lea  soci^t^  anon3mie8.  Uber  Karten 
der  Volksdichte :  E,  Biiidcner, 

Lief.  2 — Die  schweizerische  Hausindustrie :  F,  SchvXer,  Valeur 
moyenne  et  estimative  du  .b^tail  et  des  ruches  d'abeilles  en 
1901.    Some  results  of  Swiss  Census  of  1900. 

Lief,  3 — Protokoll  der  Jahresversammlung  des  Verbandes 
schweizerischer  amtlicher  Statistiker  und  der  schweizerischen 
statistischen  GeseUschaft,  September,  1903.  Der  Arbeiter- 
schutz  zu  gunsten  der  Kinder  und  Frauen  in  der  Schweiz : 
F,  Godlstein,  Marxismus  und  Arbeiterschutzgesetzgeburg : 
M,  Buchler,  Unfallstatistik  der  Baugewerbekasse  des 
Bezirkes  Ziirich :  H,  Biittimann, 


VI. — Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library. 

Additions  to  the  Library  duriiig  the  Qtuirter  ended  Ibth  March,  1904, 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  following  heads: — (a)  Foreign 
Countries;  (b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors^  <&c.;  (e)  Societies,  dc.  (British); 
(f )  Periodicals,  <&c.  (British). 

The  Society  has  received,  during  the  past  quarter,  the  current  nnmhers — either 
quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly — of  the  periodical  official  publications  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects : — 

ConsT&lar  Beports — From  United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 

I«abour  Beporta,  &o. — From  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
United  States,  New  York  State,  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
and  United  Kingdom. 

Trade  Betnrna — From  Argentina,  Austria- Hungary,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
China,  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switxer> 
land,  United  States,  India,  Canada,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Vital  Statiatica — From  Argentina,  Egypt,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Bou mania,  Switzerland,  United  States  (Connecticut 
and  Michigan  only),  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
United  Kingdom. 

Vital  Statiatioa  of  following  Towns — Buenos  Ayres,  Buda-Pcsth,  Brunn, 
Prague,  Brussels,  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  Bucharest, 
Moscow,  Madrid,  London,  Manchester,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen.      Digitized  by  vjvj^^v  ic 
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The  Society  has  roceiTod  during  the  past  quarter  the  current  numbers  of  the 
following  unofficial  Periodicals  and  Publications  of  Societies,  Slc,,  which 
are  arranged  under  the  Countries  in  which  thej  are  issued : — 

Dexunark — NatiomalOkonomisk  Tidsskrift. 

France — Annales  des  Sciences  Politiques.  £conomiste  Fran^ais.  Journal  des 
ticonomistes.  Blonde  ticonomique.  Polybiblion,  Parties  Litt^raire  et  Tech- 
nique. B^forme  Sociale.  Le  Rentier.  Revue  d'ficonomie  Politique. 
RcTue  de  Statistique.    Journal  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Statistique  de  Paris. 

G^ermskny — Allgemeines  Statistisches  Archir.  Archir  fiir  Soziale  Gesetzgebung 
und  Statistik.  Deutsche  Oekonomist.  Jahrbuch  fdr  Gesetzgebung,  Yer- 
waltung,  und  Yolks wirtscha ft.  Jahrbiicher  fur  NationalOkonomie  und 
Statistik.  Zeitschrift  f^r  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaft.  Zeitsohrift  fiir 
Social wissenschaft.    Mittheilungen  aus  der  Handelskammer  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

Italy — L'Economista.  Giomale  degli  Economist!.  Rivista  Italiana  di 
Sociologia.   Riforma  Sociale. 

Sweden — Ekonomisk  Tidskrift. 

Switaerland — Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse. 

United  Statee  —  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  Banker's  Magazine. 
Bradstreet's.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  with  supplements. 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 
Political  Science  Quarterly.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Yale 
Review.  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Annals. 
American  Economic  Association,  Economic  Studies  and  Publications. 
American  Geographical  Society,  Bulletin.  American  Statistical  Association, 
Quarterly  Publications.  American  Philosophical  Society,  Proceedings  and 
Transactions.    Columbia  University,  Studies  in  History,  &c, 

India — Indian  Engineering.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal  and  Proceedings. 

Oanada — The  Chronicle :  Insurance  and  Finance. 

New  Zealand — Gk>Temment  Insurance  Recorder.  Trade  Review  and  Price 
Current. 

United  Kinsdom — The  Accountant.  Accountants'  Magazine.  Atheneum. 
Automobile  Club  Journal.  Australian  Trading  World.  Bankers'  Magazine. 
Broom  halls'  Com  Trade  News.  Browne's  Export  List.  Colliery  Guardian. 
Oomitiercial  World.  Economic  Journal.  Economic  Review.  Economist. 
Fireman.  Incorporated  Accountants'  Journal.  Insurance  Record. 
Investors'  Monthly  Manual.  Investors'  Review.  Joint  Stock  Companies' 
Journal.  Labour  Co-partnership.  Licensing  World.  Local  Government 
Journal.  Machinery  Market.  Nature.  Navy  League,  Journal.  Policy- 
Holder.  Post  Magazine.  Produce  Markets'  Review.  Public  Health. 
Publishers'  Circular.  Sanitary  Record.  The  Secretary.  Shipping  World. 
Statist.  The  Times.  Tuberculosis.  West  Africa.  Anthropological  Institute, 
Journal.  Cobden  Club,  Leaflets.  East  India  Association,  Journal.  Howard 
Association,  Leaflets,  &c.  Institute  of  Actuaries,  Journal.  Institute  of  Bankers, 
Journal.  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Minutes  of  Proceedings.  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  Journal.  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping, 
Statistical  Tables.  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Journal.  I^ndon 
University  Ghuette.  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Memoirs 
and  Proceedings.  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Journal.  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Journal.  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  and  Journal.  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  Geographical  Journal.  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  Meteorological 
Record  and  Quarterly  Journal.  Royal  Society,  Proceedings.  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  Journal.  Sanitary  Institute,  Journal.  Society  of  Arts, 
Journal.  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland,  Journal. 
Surveyors'    Institution,    Professional    Notes    and    Transactions.      Trade 

CirCUlkrS.  Digitized  by  V^t^VJglC 


The      Ministry      of 
Commerce 


The  Central  StatiAti. 
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(a)  Forelsn  Countries. 
Ajrffentlxie  Bepubllc — 

Buenos  Aifret    (Protnnee),     Direccion    G-eneral    de  \  The  Provincial  Sta- 
Estadistica.    Boletin  mensual.     (Current  numbers)  j      tistical  Bureau 

▲aBtrla-Hunarary — 
Ackerbau-MinisteriumB.      StatiBtisches  Jahrbuch  dee  1  The      Mintstrj      of 

k.k.    (Current  numbers.)    1908  J      Agriculture 

Arbeitsstatistisohes  Amt.    ProtokoU  der  15'"  Sitzungl  The  Austrian  Labour 

des  Arbeit  sbeirates,  1908.    8?o j       Department 

Bemfsstatistik    der    Volkszahlung,    31    Dec,    1900. 1  The  Central  Statis- 

Hefte  8  und  4.     Fol j       tical  Commission 

Eisenbahn.     Statistik  der  .  .  .  Lokomotireisenbahnen.  1  The      Ministry      of 

V  Band,  1902.    La.  fol /       Kailways 

Grundbesitzstatistik.    Ergebnisse  der,  1896.    Heft  5.1  The  Central  Statis. 

Fol.    1908   J      tical  Commission 

Osterreichisches  Wirtschaftspolitisches  Archiy.  (vor-" 

mals  "Austria").     (Current  numbers.)     8to 

Post,  und  Telegraphenwesens  im  Jahre  1902.  Statistik 

des.    8vo , 

Sparkassen.    Statistik  der,  fur  1901.     Fol "^ 

Staaishaushalt.     Osterreichische,  in  1899  und  1900. 

Fol.   

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  autonomen  Landesverwal- 

tung.    Jabrgang  8.    8ro.     1908 j*      cal  Commission 

Statistisohe  Monatschrift.    (Current  numbers) 

Statistische  Kachriohten  aus  dem  Gesammtgebiete  der  ' 

Landwirtschaft.    (Current  numbers) J 

Tabellen    zur   W&hrungs  -  Statistik.      8*    Ausgabe.  1  The     Ministry      of 

Heft  2,  Abschnitt  5,  Ausmunzungen.    Fol.    1^3....  J      Finance 
Bohemia.     Mittheilungen  des  Statistischen  LandesO  mi  ^  qi.  f  »•  xi   -d 

amtes  des  K.  BOhmen.     Band  iv,  Heft  2.    Band  v,  I  ^7  statistical  JJu. 

Heftl.    La.  8vo.    1908    J       "*^ 

Budapest.    Monatshefte  des  Budapester  Communal- 1  The  Municipal  Sta- 

Statistischen  Bui*eaus.     (Current  numbers)    J       tistical  Bureau 

Belgrinm — 

Atlas  Statistique  du  Becensement  g^n^ral  des  Indus- 1  rru     -d  i  •       t   t 
tries  et  des  M^tiew.    (31  Oct.,  1806.)    66  pp.  and  I  ^S.  ^^i*'""  j^»'~"' 
23  maps.  la.  fol.    1903 J      department 

Bulletin  du  Service  de  Sant^  et  de  THygi^ne  publique.  \  The  Belgian    Lega- 
(Current  numbers) j       tion 

Mines.    Annales  des.    (Current  numbers) {  ^  De^^rt^ent'*^'''^' 

Bruges.    Verslag  oyer  het  bestuur  en  toestand  yanl  m.    -d  *. 

Stadszaken,  1902.    8vo /  ^^®  Burgomwter 

Academic  Royale  de  Belgique.     Annuaire  pour  1904,1 

et    Bulletin    de    la    classe    des    lettres.  .  .     1904.  >  The  Academy 

(Current  numbers) J 

China — 

Customs  Gazette.     (Current  numbers)  "^ 

Medical  Reports.    61— 64th  Issues.    4to.     1903  |  q.       j.  ,     .      „    . 

Trade.    Returns  of,   and  Trade   Reports  for  1902.  j-  ^*'^.  j^^  n  tJk   ' 

Part    2,   Reports    and    Statistics    for    each  Port.  |       ^*"-»  ^•^•«i-^- 

Plans,  4to J 

Cuba— 

Comercio    Exterior.      Estadistica    general.     April — "] 

June  and  Aiio  fiscal  1902-03.     4to I  The  National  Library 

Consume  de  Ganado.     l**"  Semestre  de  1903.     14  pp.,  f      of  Cuba  > 

obi.  8yo ..LPT'^^"^  by  vj^vjvie 
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(a)  Foreign  Oountries — Contd. 
OubtL—CoKtd, 
Becreto  .  .  .  aprobando  interinamente  los  Presupuestos  '^ 

para  1878-80.     80  pp.,  fol.     1878 

Informe    mensual    »anitario    j    demografico    de    la 

Bepublica.    Oct.,  1908.    8yo 

Havamnah,  iDfonue  sanitario  y  demografico  de  la 
Ciudad  de  la  Habana  y  rilla  de  G-uanabaooa .  .  . 
Junio— Sept.,  1902,  y  afio  1902.    Fol.     1902 J 


^  The  National  Library 
of  Cuba 


Denmark — 

Annuaire  Statistique.     8*"  ann^,  1903.     8to ^ 

Causes  des  d^^  dane  lea  yillea  du  rojaume  en  1902. 

4to.     1903    I  The  State  Statistical 

Communicationa  Statistiques.     4*  S^e.     Tome  18.  [      Bureau 

8to.     1903   

Justice  criminelle,  1897-1900.     4to.     1903 J 

Copenhagen,     Statiatiske  Oplysninger.    6,  om  Kobeo-i  The  Municipal  Sta- 

harn  og  Frederiksberg,  1896-1902.    8ro j      tistical  Bureau 

Bgypt— 

Egyptian  Postal  Guide.    Published  yearly.    January,  1  The  Egyptian   Post 
1904.    No.  27.    8?o J      Office 

France — 
Agri<!ulture.    Minist^re  de  V.    Bulletin  roensnel  del  mu        -ut-  '  *.  e 

r Office    de    RenseignemenU   agricoles.      (Current  I  "^^^f    .^Jf'"^      o^ 
numbers.)     8to ^. .?. J       ^g"«^lt»'e 

Annuaire  statistique,  22«  rolume,  1902.    8vo.    1903....  |  ^^^^g^"  ment^^^"' 
Cbemins  de  fer.    Statistique  des,  au  31  Dec,  1901,1  rm         iir    *  f  r 

Documents  divers,  V  Partie,  InterM  general,  France,  )-  ^  "^  vi  •    w    J 

Alg^rieetlhinisie.     4to. .*. ! .\       P"Wic  Works 

Commerce  et  Narigation.    Tableau  general  du,  ann^e  1  The  Government  of 

1902.     Vol.2.     Navigation.     La.  4to J       France 

Finances,  Minisf  ^re  des.    Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  1  The      Ministry      of 

L^slation  comparee.    (Current  monthly  numbers)  j       Finance 
Min^rale.     Statistique  de  1' Industrie  minerale  et  des"^ 

^PP?""?.  *  ^"P*"'  *°  ^™»~  **  *°  ^8«rie  pour  |  ^^^     ^.^.  ^ 

1902.     Diagrams,  4to >      -p  yy    irr    r 

Navigation    int^rieure.      Statistique   de  la.      Relev6         ^^^^"^  ^^°'*^' 

general  du  tonnage  des  marchandises.     Ann^e  1902. 

Travail.    Conseil   Superieur    du,   11*   Session,   Nov., 

1902.    [Compte-rendu  des  Travaux.]    xiv  +  147  pp. 

4to 

Parie— 
Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Yille  de   Paris,     xxii*  \  Tiie  Municipal   Sta- 

ann^e.     1901.     La.  8?o J       tistical  Bureau 

Administration   g^n^rale  de  T Assistance  publique.'l 
Compte   financier,   Developpements  du   Compte  I  The  Begistrar-Gene* 
financier,    et    m^moire,    pour   rKxercice    1901.  f      ral  of  England 

Budget  de  I'Exertice  1903.     4  vols.,  4to J 

Ligue  pour  la  Representation  proportionnelle.     Petit  1 
catechisme  et  La  Representation  proportionnelle  >  The  League 
expliqu6e.     2  parte.     1904    J 

Ghormany — 
Auswartiger  Handel  des  deutechen  ZoUgebieta  im  Jahre  1  mu ^  t ^^««o  i  fi* of  i» 

J902.   W  2.  DwrteUung  naoh  Warengattungen.  I  ^llX"^u 

4to J 

Gesundheitsamtes.     Veroffentlichungen  des   Kaiser- 1  The  Imperial  Health 

lichen.     (Current  numbers) J       Bureau' ^^-'g^^ 


The  French  Labour 
Department 


U4 
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(a)  Foreign  Oonntriea — Contd, 
G-ermany — Contd, 

Krankenversicherung  im  Jahre  1901.    4to 

Beichstagswahlen.      Allgemeine    Statistik    der,    von 

1903.    Diagram,  4to 

Binnen-Schiffahrt  im  Jahre  1902.    4to 

Seeacliiffahrt  im  Jahre  1902.    Ahth.  1  und  2.    4to. 

1904  

Yierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs. 

Jahrgang  1903.    Heft  4.    4lo 

Bavaria.    Statistische  Mitteilungeu  iiber  die  Land- 
wirtschaft     in     Bayem     nach     ErhebuDgen    Ton 

1894-1902.    TeU  1.    La.  8?o 

Prustia — 

Preussische  Central-Q^nossenschAftskaBse.    Mitteil- 
ungen  zur  deutschen  GenosseDschaftsstatistik  fiLr 

1901.    122  pp.,  fol y 

Zeiteohrift    des     K.    Praussischen     Statistisohen 

Bureaus.    (Current  numbers) 

Saxony,    Zeitschrift  des  K,  S&ohsischen  Statistisohen \ 

Bureaus.     (Current  numbers) J 

Berlin — 

Berliner  Statbtik.    Heft  1.    A,  Der  Milchyerbrauch  ^ 
in  Berlin.     B,  Der  Omnibus-,  Strassenbahn-,  und 
Eisenbahn-Personenyerkehr  in  Berlin,  1896-1902. 

48  pp.,  diagrams,  &c.    4to.     1903    I 

Berliner  Yolksz&hlung  von  1900.    Abth.  1.    Grand-  ] 

sttLcks-  und  Wohnungs-Aufnahme.     La.  4to, 
Tabellen  xiber  die  Bowegung  der  Berdlkerung  der 

Stadt,  1902.    4to 

Hamburg,      Statistik    des    Hamburgisohen    Staates. 
Heft  21,  Hmfte  2,  YolkszUhlung  1  Deo.,  1900.    4to. 


:i 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


The  Begistrar-G^ne- 
ral  of  England 


The  Royal  Prussian 
Statistical  Bureau 


The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Saxonj 


The  Municipal  Sta- 
tistical  Bureau 


The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau 


Almanach  de  Gotha.     1904 Purchased 

Deutecher  Verein  fikr  Yersicherungs  -  Wissensohaft.'^ 
YerOffentlichungen.    Heft  2,  Kritik  des  Gesetzent-  j 
wurfs     iiber     den     Yersicherungs  -  Yertrag  . .  .  .  J  m.  ^  fl^«-«f^ 
419  pp.    1904.   And  Jahresbericht,  &c.   8vo.     1904  f  ^'^^  oo^eiy 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die   gesamte  Yersicherungs-Wissen- 
schaft.     (Current  numbers)  J 


Italy— 

Annali  di  Agricoltura. 


Atti  del  Consiglio  di  Agricol-  \  The  Director*Gene- 


tura.    Sessione  1902  e  1903.    8vo. 
Annali  di  Statistica.     A.tti  della  Commissione  per  la^ 

Scatistica  giudtziaria  e  notarile.    Sess.  del  Dicembre, 

1902.    8vo 

Bollettino  del  Ministero  degli  Affari  Esteri.     (Current 

numbers.)    1903.    8vo 

Bollettino  di  Statistica  e  di  Legislazione  comparata. 

(Current  numbers) 


J       ral  of  Agriculture 


Tiie    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Statistics 


Japan — 

Mouvement  de  la  Population  du  Japon  pendant  1900. 1  The     General    Sta- 
Fol.     1903   J      tistical  Bureau 


MeiLlco — 

Boletin  de  Estadistica  fiscal.    (Current  monthly  num.  ^ 

bers.)    Fol 

Estadistica  fiscal.    Datos  relatiTos.   (Current  ntunbers) 
Estadistica  ganadera  de  la  Republica  30  Junio,  1902. 

Ill  pp.,  obi.  4to.    Mexico.    1903    a^t^ed  by  vjv^^^vic 


The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau 
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/  The     Central     Sta. 
tisticsl  Bureau 
van  de  \  The  Ministry  of  In- 
terior 


r 


The     Central     Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


(a)  Foreigrn  Oountriea — Contd. 
Ketherlanda — 

Failliteo.     Statistique  des.     Annee  1902.    4to 

G-eneeskundig  Staatstoeziclit.     Yerslofif  .  .  . 

beyindingen  en  handelingen  Tan  het,  1902.     4to, 
Jaarcijfers.     Eijk  in  Europa.     1902.    8vo.     1903  .... 
Loonen  en  den  Arbeidsdiiur  bij  Bijkswerken  in  1902. 

Overzicht  betreffende  de.    4to 

Loop  der  berolking  over  1902.    Statistiek  ran  den, 

8to 

Haandcijferii.     ^"^0.  10.     1«  Maanden  van  1903.     8to. 

1903  

Bevue  dii  Bareau  Central  de  Statistique.     Lirr.  6. 

8vo.     1903   

Statistique  p^nitentiaire  des  Pays-Bas  pour  1902.   4to. 
Yolkstelling.     Inleiding  tot  de  Uickomsten  der  8*** 

Algemeene  tienjaarlijksche,    Dec.,  1899.    Afley.  1. 

Diagram,  4to 

Norway — 

Annuaire  Statist  iqne.    23*  ann^e.     1908.     8yo ' 

Agriculture  et  ^leye  du  betail.     Statistique  de  T,  pour 

1896-1900.     (72.)   

Alien^.     Statistique  d6s  hospices  d',  pour  1902.     (74.^ 
Caisses  d'epargne.     Statistique  des,  pour  1902.    (71.) 

Chemins  de  fer  publics,  190.5-03.     (75.) 

Justice  crlniinelle.    Statistique  pour  1 900.     (79.)    .... 

P^hes  mantimeii,  grandes,  pendant  1902.     (76.) ^ 

Becensement,  3  Dec,  1900.     Population  par  sexe,  par 

ftge,  et  par  ^tat  civil.     (78.)  

Samtaire  et  medicHl,  ifitat,  pour  1901.    (77.)     Maps.... 
Tel^graphes   et    t^I^pbones.      Statistique    des,    pour 

1902-03.     (78  ) 

Yet^rinaire,    Service,    et    inspection    de    la    yiande. 

Compte  rendu  pour  1901.     (70.) j 

Para^raay — 

Boletin  quincenal  del  Centro  Comeroial  del  Paraguay.  1  The   Director-Gbne- 
(Current  numbers) J       ral  of  Statistics 


The     Central     Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


The     Ministry      of 
Finance 

Th  e  President,  Major 
Craigie,  C.B. 

The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Committee 


}    - 


BuBsla — 

Budget  of  the  Empire  for  1904.    Beport  of  Assis- 

tant  Minister,  acting  as  Minister  of  Finance.    Fol. 

1903 

Justice.     Annuaire   Statistique  du   Minist^re  de  la 

Justice  pour  1902.      1*  Partie,  Bussie  d'Europe. 

2*  Partie,  Asie.    Maps,  la.  fol 

B^olte.     K^ultats  g^n^raux  de  la  B  ecolte  des  Cer^es  ^ 

et  des  Pommes  de  Terre  ...  en  1903.     Sheet,  fol. ...  J 
Prices  of  Grain  at  Ports.     Betums  of  (in  Bussian).  ~ 

Sheets.     (Current  numbers) 

Diagram. maps  showing  Prices  of  Bje  and  Oats  in 

European   Bussia    on    1st   of    month.      (Current 

numbers) _ 

Moteofo.     Bulletin  statistique  mensuel  de  la  yDle  del^ 

Moscow.     (Current  numbers.)    8yo j 

Sarvla— 

Denombrement  de  la  Population  dans  le  Boyaume  del 

Serbie,  le  31  Dec,  1900.    1*  Partie.    4to I  The  Statistical   Bu- 

Statistique  Agricole  du  Boyaume  de  Serbie  pour  1900.  f  y^-^J^%^,^  vj^vj v  v\^ 

Diagrams,  4to J  o 
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The      Ministry      of 
Finance 

The  Municipal  Sta. 
tistical  Bureau 
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•  Miscellanea, 
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(a)  Foreign  Oountries — Contd. 
0paixi^ 

Oomeroio  exterior  de  Espafta  en  1902.    Estadistioa  "1 

general  del.    Parte  2.    4to |  fpK^-n;~^*.>*«  /a^«^^i 

Estadifltica  del  Impuesto  de  Transportea  por  Mar  y  4  y  -^ne  A^rocw'-wnerai 

la  entrada  j  salida  por  las  fronterae.     Afio  1908.  I  ^^  customs 

(Current  numbers.)     870 J 

Barcelona.    Anuaiio  eBtadistieo  de  la  Ciudad.    Ano  1, 1  The  Municipal  Sta- 

1902.    Plane,  la.  8vo J  tistical  Bureau 


The     Central     St«. 
tistical  Bureau 


Sweden>- 

Arbetsstatistik.     Meddelanden    f r&n    K.   Kommers- 1  The    XXniversitj 

kolWii  afdelnin^  fOr,  N'.  2, 1908 ;  N'.  1, 1901.    Svo.  J       Upsala 
Bidrag  till  Sveriges  Officiella  Staliatik — 

F.  Handel,  1902.     (Trade)  ^ 

J.   Telegrafvafendet,  1902.     (Telegraphs) 

K.  HAlso-  och  SjukvJrden,  1901.     (Public  Health) 

L.  Staiens  JarnTagstrifik,  1901,  1902.     (Bailwajs) 

M.  Postverket,  1902.     (Postal) 

N.  Jordbruk  osh  Boskapssjikotsel,  1908.     (Agricul- 
ture  : 

O.  Landtmateriet,  1902.     (Surveys)   

B.  Val'«taa8tik,  1900.     (Electors)    

V.  Briinvins,  &c.,  1901-02.     (Beet  Sugnr,  &c.) 

Y.  Sparbanksstatistik,  1902.     (Snyings  Banks) 

Xspital-Konto  till  Biks- RTufvud-Boken,  &r  1902.    4to. 

I&fvers^fi^  af  Sveriges  Riksbmks,  1902.    4to 

'    BiksstatfSr  &r  1901.     Sm.  4to 

Bikets  In-,  och  Utforsel.    (Current  numbers)    

Sammandrag  af  de  enskilda  sedelutgif  vande  bankernas. 

(Current  numbers) 

Sammandrag    af    Biksbankens  Stallning.      (Current 

numbers)  

Stati)*ti8k  Tidskrift.    (Current  numbers)    

Stockholm,     Ber&ttelse  om  allmanna  halsotillstandet 

i  Stockholm,  1902.    Diagrams,  4to J 

Switzerland: — 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Suisse.      12'  ann^e,  1908^ 
Commerce  sp^ial  de  la  Suisse.   Tableau  provisoiredu, 

en  1903.     La.  fol 

Monvement  de  la  Population  de   la  Suisse  pendant 

1902.    4to 

Basel.     Arbeitslosigkeit  in  Basel  im  Winter  1902-08. 

Berieht  des  statistifchen  Amts.    72  pp.,  diagram, 

Sto.     1903    

United  States — 

Agriculture,     Department  of.     Bulletins^  Sfc. — 

26.     Wages  of  farm  labor  in  United  State's.    Besults"^ 

of  12  statistical  inrestigations,  1866-1902.    62  pp. 
50.     German  meat  regulations,  with  orii^inal  text. 

51  pp.,  8ro.     1903 I 

Crop  Reporter.     (Current  numbers)    y 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     19th  Annusil  Beport 

for  1902.     Plates,  Svo 

Beport  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1903  (Report 

No.  76).     Svo J 

Census.      Bulletin    5,    Cf>ntral    Electric    Light   and"" 

Power  J^tations,  ,  4to.     1903 

Census,  Twelfih.    1900.   Special  Beports.   Employees  J-  The  Census  Bureau 
and  Wagps,  by  t)fi.y'\%  B.  Dewey,     cxt  a-  1228  PPirJzed  by  Vjk^VJVIC 
4to.     1903    ...]  O 


of 


The    Federal     Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


The  Statistical 
reau 


Bu. 


The  Department    of 
Agriculture 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
United  BiBX%m— Contd. 
Debt.    Monthlj  Statements  of  the  Public,  and  of  ^ 

Cash  in  Treasury.    (Current  numbers.)    Sheets  ....  I  The  Secretary  of  the 
Oold,  Silver,  and  Notes, &e., in  Circulation.    Monthly  |      Treasury 

Statements.    (Current  numbers.)    Sheets J 

Commerce  and  Finance.  Monthly  Summary.   (Current  I  The  Dep»artment  of 

numbers)  J       Commerce 

Edocation.    Beport  of  Commissioner  of,  for  1902. 1  The       Bureau       of 

Vol.1.    8vo.    Washington,  1903    j       Education 

^^:t  »'r^»JuS'?m?'  8vr™!!!'!!:!..'!:}  ■^'^  S„peri„te„de„t 

^ OcttoS.  ^ST^l^^'!.!' .™"'!!'!!!!'.!!'..^Z  }  '^^  Coinmi«ioi.er 
•  Illinois.    2l9t  Annual  Coal  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  1  mi     ■» 

Labour  Statistics.  1902.    Flutes,  8vo. J  ^'^®  ^u'«*« 

Indiana,     Department  of  Statistics.    Ninth  Biennial  \  The  Department  of 

Kep<Jit  (15th  vol.),  for  1901  and  1902.     8vo J       Statistics 

M<u»achu9etta,    State  Board  of  Health.    34th  Annual  1  ^v    -p       -. 

Beport  for  year  ended  30th  Sept.,  1902.    8vo J  ^^^  ^^"^^ 

New  Jersey,    Labor  laws  of  New  Jersey  and  Cases  1  mi      -d  cat. 

under  the  Law  of  Master  and  Servant.     71  pp.,  V  ^\^.  .y"^«*^  ^^  =*^*- 

8vo ..!..!/      ^'^^^""^ 

New  York  Sfaie  Uttirersiitf — 

College  Department.    Fourth  and   Fifth    AnnuaP 

Beports  for  1901  and  1902.     2  vols.,  8vo 

Library.    84th  and  85th  Annual  Beports,  1901-02. 

3  vols.,  8vo .' 

Library.    Bulletins  85,  Legislation,  20.    Dif^est  of 

Governors'  mesea^es,  1903.    76,  79,  80.     Beview  [  The  University 

of  Legislation  in  1902.    8vo.     1903 

Museum.      Bulletins     Nos.    44,    52—61,    64—67. 

Plates,  8to.     1901-03 

Museum.       54th    and    55th    Annual    Beports    of 
BegenU,  1900-01.     5  vols.,  plates,  8vo.     1902-03^ 
Ohio.     Workshops,  Factories,  and  Public  Buildings.  ] 

18th  Annual  Beport  of  Department  of  Inspection  >  Mr.  A.  W.  W.  King 

for  1901.    8vo J 

Boston — 
Monthly    Bulletin  of    the    Statistics  Department'^ 

(Current  numbers) I  «,.      ^^     ..     ,   «. 

Municipal  Begister  for  1903.     Map  and  portraits.  J-  ^^^.  Municipal  §ta. 
Beceipt«  and  Expenditures  of  Ordinary  Bevenue,         ^***^^^  iiureau 

1898-1902.    4to.      (Current  numbers)    J 

New  York  {City)— 
Accountants'  Beport  to  Comptroller,  submitting  plan  1  mu     n        i.        ^     £ 
for  stating  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Comptroller  \  ^^^.  ^^V^^^^^^  «* 

of  the  City.     4to.     1903..... J       ^"^^^^« 

Public  Library.    Bulletin.     (Current  numbers)   ....     The  Library 

The  Monist,  a  quarterly  magazine  devoted  to  theT 

Philosophy   of   Science.      Vol.    8,  No.  3.     April,  \  The  Publisher 

1898.     8vo.     Chicago,  1898 J 

Sound  Currency.    A  quarterly  publication  devoted  to  "I   p      i.      j 

currency  questions.     (Current  numbers)    J   *^^*''c^asea 

American  Economic  Association.    Publications.    Srdl 

series.     Vol.  4,  No.  4.     The  Income  Tax  in  the  I  m.      .        ... 

Commonwealths  of  the  United  States  :Z).O.^t»*man.  [  ^^^  Association 

8vo.     1903   J 

Columbia  University.    Studies  in  History,  &c.   Vol.18,]  ^  t 

No.  3.     Hanover' and  Prussia,  1795-1803,  a  Study  \  Th^iUnbyicsi^OQlC 

in  Neutrality :  (?.  8.  Ford.    8vo.     1903 ,.. J 
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(a)  Foreign  Cchintriea — Contd. 
United  BiBXem— Contd. 
Smiihtonian  Itutitution^^ 
Annual  Reports  of  Board  of  Regents  for  1900-011 

and  1901-02.    2  rolg.,  plates,  8vo l  ti  ^  t    ♦*  ♦• 

Contribiitioni   to    Knowledge.      HodgVins    Funj.  f  ^'^^  ^°"^*^"'*®° 

No.  1413.    4to.     1903    J 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.     6th  Annual  Report  fori  ,«,     «        . 
year  ending  30  h  June,  1903.    42  pp.,  map,  4to /  ^^®  secretary 

TJragnB.y — 

Anuario  Est adistico  del  Uruguay.     Annos  1899-1901. 1  The  Urneuavsin 

La.  8vo J       Charge  d*  Affaires 

International — 

Bulletin      fntemational     des     Douanes.      (Current  1  m^    ;d     «j    f  TnA 

numbers.)     8vo f 

Internationsl   Exhibition  of  1862.     Illustrated  oita- 1  «.,     o     •  **     «  a  * 

logue.     Vols.  1-4.     Illustrations,  4to.     1862  /  ^^®  ^'^'''^^  ^^  ^^'•** 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  PosseBsions. 
India,  British- 
Agricultural  Stati^tic^  of  India  for  1807-98  to  1901  02. 1 

2  parts.    Fol.     l^QI, / 

Census  of  India,  1901— 
Yol.  iii.    Andaman  nnd  Nicobar  Islands.     Report*^ 

on  the  Census.     Maps,  fol.     1903    .*. | 

Yols.  XX,  xxa.     Cochin.     Parts  1,  Reporf..     2,  Im-  I 

perial  Table§.     2  toIs,  maps,  fol.     1902-03 ^ 

Yols.   xxiv,   xxira — c.     Mysore.     Parts   1,  Report 

2 — 4,  Tables.    4  voh.,  plates,  diagrams,  fol.    1903^ 
Vols,  xxvi — xxviJ.     Travancore.     Farts  1,  Report," 
2,  Imperial  Tables.    3,  Provincial  Tables.    3  vols  , 

maps,  diagrams,  &r.,  fol.     1903    

Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaving.      Monthly  Statistics 

of.     (Current  numbers.)     8ro.     1903 

Financial  and  Commercial  Statistics  of  British  India. 

lOih  issue.     Fol.     1908 

f  anitary  Meafsures  in  India.    Report  on,  in  1901-02."^ 

Vol.  35.     [Cd-1850.1     1^03 | 

Trade  of  Brit'sh  India  with  British  Possessions  and  ^ 
Foreign    Countries.      Tables    of,   for    1898-99   to 

190203.     [Cd-19l5.]     1904 

Bast  Indian  Railway  Company.  116th  Report  of 
Directors,  and  Address  of  Chairman,  1903.  Fol. 
1903  


The   Directrr.aene- 
ral  of  Statistics 


Thft  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in 
Council 


Messrs.     Maclftdy^  n 
and  Co. 


The    Director- G-ene- 
ral  of  Statistii*s 


The  India  Office 


The  Company 


British  Hondnras —  ,  mi,^  p^«;.f^,.  a««* 

Report  of  Registrar- General  for  1902.    Fol.     1903  ...  |      ^f^^^i^^l 

Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Census,  1901.    Bulletin  18,  Census  of   Agriculture.  1  The  Census  Commts 

Quebec.    8ro ' 

Census,  Fourth,  of  Cat^ada,  1901.     Yol.  1,  Population 

Civil  Service  List  for  1903.     8vo 

Inland  Revenues  for  year  1902  03.    Part  1,  Excise, 

&c.     8vo 

Sessional  Papers.   Session  1903.  Yol.  1  (Parts  1  and  2), 

Report  of   Auditor- General.    2,  Public  Account", 

Chartered  Banks.  Unpaid  Dividends.    3,  Insurance. 

4,  Trade  and  Commerce.    5,  Trade  and  Navigation  J 


Tlie    Clerk    of    the 
House  of  Common* 
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(h)  India  and  Colonial  PossesBions — Contd, 
Canada,  Dominion  oi—Contd. 

Banks.     Monthly  Keporte  on  Chartered.    4to {  ^'^f  ^nan^^""**' 

ManUoba.    Map  of .    Folded.     1903 The  Provincial  Govt. 

Ontario.    Annual  Beport  of  Bareau  of   Industries,  1 

1902.  (AgricuUural  Statistics  and  Chattel  Mort-  i-  The  Bureau 
gages.)     8ro.     1903   J 

Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Kojal  Society  of  \  mi.    o     •  » 
Canada.    2nd  Series.    Vol.  riii.    Plates,  8vo.    1902/  ■^'^®  ^^"^^-^ 

Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope — 

Acts  of  Parliament.     Session  of  i:>02.     8vo "^ 

Minutes  of  Legislative  Council.     Session  1902,  and  I 

Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 

Session  1902.     1  vol.,  fol I 

Appendix  I  to  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament.  [  The  Colonial   Secre- 

Session    1932.      Sessional    Papers    for    1901  •  02,  \       tary 

Vols,  i — Y.     Maps,  &c.     5  vols.,  fol 

Appendix  II  to  Votei*  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament. 

ssession    1902.       Sessional    Papers    for    1901-02. 

Vols,  i — iii.     3  vols.,  maps,  &c.    8vo J 

Ceylon — 

Administration  Beports  for  1902.    Maps,  &c.,  fol "] 

Administration  of  the  Affairs  of  Ceylon,  1896-1903.  I  The  Ceylon  Govem- 

A  review  by  His  Excellency  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  [       ment 

West  Bidgeway  .  . .  154  pp  ,  fol J 

JCalta— 

Borffa  di  Malta.     Reunlone  generale  del  30  Dicembre,  "I  rn.         rii  mK  ,.       f 

1903.  Rendiconto  del  54«  Esercizio  della  Camera  V      r^Jl!t^ 
diCommercio.    40  pp.,  8ro.     1904 J       ^^^^^^ 

Sutistioal  Year.Book  for  1G02.    8vo.     1903 (  ^^^  Colonial  Secre- 

I      tary 

Hew  South  Wales— 

Picturesque  New  S'»uth  Wales.    An  illustrated  Guide  "1  The    Agent-General 
for  Settler  and  Touribt.     Sm.  4to.     1903    J       for  N.  S.  Wales 

Railways  and   Tramways.     Report  of   the   Railway*^ 

Commissioners  for  ^ear  ended   30th   June,  1903.  I  T^yr    tv  tt  ii 

Maps,  fol.    (Another  copy  presented  by  the  Agent-  f  ^^'  ^'^^^^  ^^^^ 
General  for  New  South  Wales)     J 

Statistical    Retd^ter    for    1902.      Parts    12,   Private*! 
Finance.     13,  Hospitals  and  Charities.     14,  Miscel- 
laneous.   8vo. 

Statistics.     Six  States  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
1861-1902.     94  pp.,  8vo J 

Ycar-Book  of  New  South  Wales.    Map,  8vo.    l^Ol...  |  "^'^^^  j.  ^^g"^^^^^^^ 

Vew  Zealand — 

New  Zealand   Official  Year-Book,  1903.     12th  year!  The  Registrar- Gene- 
of  issue.     Map  and  plates,  8vo J       ral  of  New  Zealand 

Oranfire  Biver  Colony— 

■     a^rernmcnt  Gazette.    (Current  number.)  {  ^Ange XSon^ 
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(b)   India  and  Colonial  PoaaeBsionB — Contd. 
Bliodeaia— 

Departmeotal  Beports  presented   to  the  LegislatiTe'^ 
Coancil  in  1903,  dealing  with  Agriculture,  Customs,  | 
Law,  Meteorology,  Mines,  Natives,  Public  Health,  V  The  Statist 
Public  Works,  Post  Office,  Patent*,  SohooL?,  and  | 
Surveys.    Fol.    Salisbury,  1903  J 


South  Anatralia — 

Oenstis  of  19 '1.    Parts'.    Occuimtions  ortiie  People!  f     »°d     Government 
Fol.    1908     ". I...J      S"^"* 

Friendly  Societies.     4th  Report  of  Public  Actuary  on.  "t 

Beport  on  Second  valuation  of  liabilities  and  assets  I  mi     -n  ur«  a«i.     ^ 
of  Friendly  Societies,  as  at  3lst  Dec,  1899.     Fol.  f  ^^^  ^"^^*°  Actuary 

1903  J 

Public  Library,  Museum,  &c.     B«port  of  Q-overnors  \  The        Board       .  of 

for  1902-03.     Fol J       aovernors 

Statistical  Begister,  1902.    Fol The  Chief  Secretary 

Transvaal— 

Chamber  of  Mines.     Monthly  Analysis  of  Gold  Pro- 1  The      Chamber     of 

duction  in  Transvaal.     (Current  numbers.)    1903....  j       Mines 
Further  Corresfiondence  regarding  Transvaal  Labour") 

question.     [Cd-1899.]     [Cd-I941.]     1904    L  p„^.i,«.«h 

Beports  of  Transvaal  Labour  Commission.   rCd-1894.]  f  ^'*'^'»*»®^ 

1904 J 

Victoria — 

Public  Library,  Museums,  and  National  Gallery  of  1  mu-  Tmiar^o 

Victoria.     Beport  of  Trustees  for  1902.     La.  8vo \  ^^^  iniswes 

Statistical  Register  of  Victoria  for  1901.     Fol ^ 

Statistical  B«"gister  of  the  State  of  Victoria  for  1902.     mj^^        Government 

Parts  4,   Finance.    6,   Population  and   Municipal  >      gi«*:g|. 

Finance.     7,    Production.     8,    Law,    Crime,    &c.,  | 

9,  Social  Condition.    Fol.     1903 J 

Weatem  Auatralia — 

Monthly  Statistical  Abstract.   (Current numbers.)  Fol.  I  r^^^    Affent-General 
Beturns  as  to  gold  production  and  gold  received  at  >      ,     ^  Australia 

the  Mint  at  various  dates.    Sheets  J 

Supplements    to    Government    Gazette,    containing  1  The  Registrar-Gene- 

Monthly  Mining  Statistics.     (Current  numbers)   ....  J       ral,  W.  Australia 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
XFnited  Kinflrdom — 

Advertisements.     Foreim  Countries.     (323.)    1903...."^ 
Aged  Pensioners  Bill.     Report  and  Special  Beport  of  I 

Select  Committee.     (276.)     1904 | 

Alien  Immigration.     Rojal  Commission  on.     Appen-  ^  Purchased 

dix  to  Minutes  of  Evidence.    Vol.  iii.    [Cd-l74l-l.] 

1903.     Indi  X  and  Analysis  to  Minutes  of  Evidence.  | 

Vol.  iv.     [Cd.  1743.]     1904 J 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.     (Current  numbers)  The  Board  of  Trade 

bounties,   otiier  than   Shipping   and   Navigation,  inl 

Foreign  Countries.    Beports  on.    [Cd.  1946.]    8vo.  >  Purchased 

1904 J 

Building   Societies.      8th   Annual   Beport  by   Chief  1 

Begistrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  1902.     Part  ii.  V  The  Chief  Begistrar 

Abstract  of  Accounts.     (65-1.)     1903    uiQyjzjd  by  vj^^^gic 


1904.] 
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(c)  United  Kinsdom  and  its  DlvisLons — Contd. 
United  Kingdom — Contd, 
Cbtalogue  of  Parliamentary  Papers.  1801-1900,  with  1 

a  few  of  earlier  date,     viii  +  817  pp.  4to.     1903  ....  J 
China.     Report  bj  ActinK-Gonsul  Litton  on  a  Journey  1 

in  North- West  Yunmrn.    Maps.    [Cd-18S6.]     1903/ 
Colonies.     Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Colonial  and ' 

other  Possessions  of  United  Kingdom.    Part  26. 

1901.  [Cd-1728.]     1903 

Companies    (Winding-up).      12th    G-eneral    Annual 

Beport  bj  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Section  29  of 
the  Companies  Act,  1890.     (291.)     1903   

Deaths  from  Starvation,  or  accelerated  by  priration.'' 
(London.)     i279.)     1908  

Financial  Support  from  State  or  Municipal  Funds  to 
Dramatic?,  Sua.,  Performances  in  Foreign  Countries. 
[Cd^l838.]     1903   

Foreign  Import  Duties.     [Cd.  1735.]    8yo.    1903  .....'... 

Foreign  Office  Beport.  Annual  Series.  No.  8111.1 
Trade  of  Switzerland  for  19U2.  Beport  by  Mr.  \ 
J.  C.  Milligan.     8vo.     1903 J 

Friendly  Societies,  &c.  Beports  of  Chief  Begistrar^ 
for  1902.  Part  B.  Appendix  (L).  Industrial  I 
and  Provident  Societies.  (77-1.)  1903.  Part  C.  f 
Appendix  (M).     Trade  Unions.      (77-11.)      1903  J 

Gas  Companies  (Metropolis).  Accounts  for  1902.*^ 
(332.)     1903    : 

Gas  Undertakings.  1901.  (320.)  1902.  (330.) 
1903.     (831.) 

Gas  Undertakings  (Local  Authorities).    1901.    (321.) 

1902.  (331.)     191)3.     (330.)    

Barbour   Authorities.     Improvements,   Income,  kc, 

of.     (325.)     1908    

Health   of  Navy.     Statistical  Beport   on,  for  1902. 

8vo.     (301.)     1903 _ 

Labour.     Fourth  Beport  by  Board  of  Trade  of  Pro- ' 

ceedings  under  Conciliation  (Trade  disputes)  Act, 

18J6,  lor  1901-03.     [Cd-1846]     Svo.     1903 ^ 

Mines  and  Quarries.     General  Beport  and  Statistics" 

for  1903.     Fatal   Accidents  and    Deaths  in  liX)3, 

Production  of  Coal  and  other  Minerals,  and  num- 
bers employed  in  1903.    (Advance  Proofs.)    Fol 

Navigable  Inland  Wnterwajs  in  Foreign  Countries.^ 

Beports  on.     [Cd-1636.1     1903.    8vo 

**  Options  "  and  '*  Futures    in  Food  Stuffs.    Legislation 

respecting.     Beports  on.     [Cd-1756.]     1904 

Parliamentary  Papers.     Numerical  List  and  Index  to 

Sesaional  Printed  Papers,  1902.     (410.)     1902  

Public  General  Acts  passed  in  the  third  year  of  the 

reign  of  H.M.  King  i£dward  VII.     8vo.     1903 

South  Africa.     Further  correspondence  regarding  the 

affairs  of    Transvaal  and   Orange   Biver    Colony. 

[Cd-1895.]     1903    J 

Statistical  Abstract  for  Colonial  and  other  Posi^essions  ^ 

of    United   Kingdom,   1888-1902.     40th  Number. 

[Cd-1729.]     8vo.     1903    

Tariff  Wars  between  certain  European  States.     Be-' 

ports  on.     [Cd-1938.]     Fol.     1904 

Tramways  and  Light  Bail  ways   (Street  and  Bead). 

(3:^4.)     1903    

Uganda  Protectorate.     General  Beport  on,  for  year 

ending  31st  March,  1903.    [Cd-1839.]     1903  


Messrs.  P.  S.  King 
and  Son 

Purchased 


The  Board  of  Trade 

The  Inspector-Gene- 
ral  in  Companies 
Liquidation 


Purchased 

The  Board  of  Trade 
The  Author 

The  Chief  Begistrar 


Purchased 


The    Navy    Medical 
Department 

The  Board  of  Trade 


The  Home  Office 


Purchased 

The  Board  of  Traoc 

Purchased 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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(c)  United  Klng'doni  and  its  Divislona— Con/^f. 
TTnited  Kingdom— Contd. 

Ventilation.     Report  of    Select  Commifctee  on,  ap< 

pointed  by  House  of  Commons,  1003.    31  pp.,  8fo. 

1904.     (Reprinted  from  the  Building  News) 

Weights  and  Measures.    Report  hy  Board  of  Trade.^ 

(334.)     1903    ' 

Workmen's  Trains.     (Metropolitan  area.)     (Numbers 

and  distanops  run,  fares  charfred.)     (347.)     1903  ... 
Workmen's  Trains.     Report  of    Select  Committee. 

(297.)     1903    


Great  Britain — 

Agriculture.    Journal  of  tlie  Board  of.    Vol.  x,  No.  3," 
Deo.,  1903 


Agricultural   Returns,   19D3.      (Produce  of  Crops.)  I       q^xMixtI  and 

vi  +  33  pp.    8vo.     1904    {       -n- i_  ._ 


VI  +  33  pp. 

Board    of    Agriculture    and    Fisheries. 

97—100.    8vo.     1904 


Leaflets. 


Messrs.        Hickson, 
Ward  and  Co. 


Furcliased 


The  Board  of  Agri- 


Fisheries 


)d    Books.  1 

toi 

1 
} 


JSng'land  and  Wales — 

British     Museum.      Catalogue    of    Printed 

Supplement.     (Current  numbers.)    4to. 
Education.      Special    Reports    on.      Supplement 

Vol.  8.     Schdol  Training  and  earlv  eniplovment 

Lancashire  children.     [Cd-1867.J  '  8ro.     1903 
Local  G-ovemment  Board.   Supplement  lo  3lBt  Annual  1 

Report,  1901.02.     On  Lead-poisoning  and  Water  V 

Supplies.    Vol.ii.     [Cd-1714.]    Plates,  8vo.    1903  1 
Local  Taxation  Return?.     England.    Year  1001-02 

Parts  4,  5.     Fol.     1903 

London  County  Councif — 

London  Debt,  190203.     (No.  694.)     1901 "^ 

Public  Health  Committep.     Report  of,  submitting 
Report  of  Medical   Officer  of  Health  for  1902. 

Diagrams,  fol 

*  Repoit  of  the  Council  for  1901-02.     Plan,  8ro 

SUtisticiil  Abstract  for  London,  1903.     Vol.  6.     8vo. 

Technical  Education  G-nzette.     (Current  numbers)  J 
London  School  Board.     Report  of  School  Management  "I 

Committee  for  year  ended  Lady-day,  1903.     La.  fol.  I 
West  Hartlepool,    Full  Abstract  of  Accounts,  1902-03.  \ 

8yo.     1903 J 

Ireland — 

Department  of  Agriculture.  Journal.  Vol.  ir.  No.  2, 
Dec,  1903 

Agricultural  Statistics,  Ireland,  1903.  Extent  in 
Statute  Acres  and  Produce  of  Crops  for  1903. 
[Cd-1873.]     8vo     1903    ; 

Education.     Appendix   to  69th  Report  of  Commis-'^ 
sioners  of  National  Education  for  1902.    8ro 

Land  Commission.  Estates  Commissioners.  Pro- 
Tisional  rules  under  Irish  Land  Act,  1903.  (Sections 
1—23.)     66  pp.,  8to.    1903 

fiootland — 

Judicial  Statistics  of  Scotland.    Report  on,  for  1902. 

Maps.     [Cd-1830.]    1903 

Local    Taxation    Returns    (Scotland)    for    1901-02. 

(351.)     1903    

Edinburgh,    City  of,   Accounts  published 

Fol 


The  Trustees 
Purchased 

The  Medical  Officer 

The  Local   GoTcrn- 
ment  Board 


The  London  County 
Council 


The  School  Board 
Mr.  W.  aUl  Hodg. 


The  Department  of 
Agriculture 

The  Department 


Purchased 


} 


Purchased 
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('J)  Anthom,  Ase. 
Alexander  (E.  Porter).    RniUay  Practice,  its  Principles 

and  Suggested  Reforms  Reyiewed.    60  pp.,  8ro.    Kow 

York.     18«*7 

Anspach  (^Alfred).      La  Rus^ie  eeonoinique  et  rcpuvre 

de  M.  de  Witte,  ar^c  introduction  fwr  Ch.de  Lariri^re. 

XTiii  +  394  pp..  Sro.    Paris.     1904 

Atkinson  (Edward) — 

The  Cost  of  War  and  Warfare  from  1898  to  19ai.^ 

10  pp.,  4to.     1904   I  «,,      .    ,, 

Bog  Fuel,  Peat,  &c.    22  pp.,  4to.     1903 f  ^^"^  Author 

Protection  of  Sleel  from  Corrosion.    6  pp.,  4to.    1903  J 
BertiUon     (Jacques).       Nomenclature     des    maladies. 

(Statistiqtie  de  morbid it'^ — Statistique  des  causes 

deeds.)     89  pp.,  8ro.    1903  ^ 

Sokm-Bawerk  {Eugene  v.).      Recent  Literature  on  In-1 

terest.      (1884-99.)      A  Supplement  to  Capital  and  )•  Purchased 

Interest,     xliii  +  151  pp..  8ro.     New  York.     1903  ....  J 
JBowley  {A.  L.).     National   Progress    in  Wealth  and  \  Messrs.  P.   S.  King 

Trade  since  1S82.    xiii  +  B8  pp.,  sm.  8ro.     1904 J       and  Son 

Brentano    (Lujo).       Arbeitergilden     der     Gegenwart.^j 

Band   i,   G-eschichte  der  englischen   Gewerkrereine.  I  •. ^     a  \xr  "xxr  tt' 

Band  ii,  Kritik  der  englischen  Generkvereine.    (2  vols,  f  ^^'  A-  V\  .  v^  .  Amg 

bound  in  1  )     8vo.    Le'pzig.     1871-72  J 

Brouffh  {Bennett  H.).     Cantor  Lectures  on  the  Mining  Irp,      *    ., 

of  Non-metallic  .Mineral*.    4S  pp.,  8to.     190i /  ^^^  Autnor 

Burdett  {Sir  Henry  C).     Bunlett's  Olfirial  Intelligence  1  Messrs.  Marten  and 

for  1887-93  and  1895-99.     12  vols.,  4to.     1887-99    ....  J       Christophersou 

Oassell's  Cabinet  Cjclopspdia.     Part  1.     8vo.     1904   Messrs.  &  Cassell  Co. 

Chtox:.a-Jfoney{L.G.).   Elements  of  the  Fiscal  Problem.  1  Messrs.   P.   S.  King 

10  4.  237  pp.,  8»o.     1903  J       and  Son 

Cunningham  {W.).     Growth  of   Knglish  Industry  and] 

Commerce  in  modern  times.    Part  1,  The  Mercantile  [•  Purchased 

System;   Part  2,  Laissez  faire.     2  vols.,  8vo.     1903  J 
Dos  Paxsos  {John  JR.).     The  Inter-State  Commerce  Act.  1 

An  Analysis  of  its  Provisions,    xiii  +  125  pp.,  8vo.  >  Mr.  A.  W.  W.  King 

New  York,  1887  I 

Elliott  {J.  B,).    American  Farms.     Their  Condition  "l 

and  Future.     262  pp.,  8vo.     New  York,  1890  J  ** 

Fahlheck   (JPontus  E.).      Der  Adel    Schwedtns    (und  l  The  President,  Ma jor 

Finlands).     8vo.    Jen»,  1903   J       Craigie,  C.B. 

Famworth    (E.  •/.).      Rational    Associaiton   Friendly! 

Society.    Quinquennial  valuation  as  at  3l6t  December,  V  The  Author 

1901.     Report  of  the  Actuary.     93  pp.,  8vo.     1903  ....  | 
Farrer  {Lord).     Free  Trade  rersus  Fair  Trade.    By  the"] 

Lite.     New  Edition,  with  Not«8  and  late«t  Statistics  I  Th«)  Rt.  Hon.   Lord 

by  C.  H.  Chomley.     xx  +  4«o  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     1904.  |       Farrer 

2  copies J 

Ferraris  {Carlo  F.)  — 

Das  neue  italienische  Gesetz  betr.  die  Frauenarbeit"] 
nnd  Kinderarbeit.     15  pp.,  8vo.     1003   

Qli  Inscritti  nelle  Universita  .  .  .  ,  1893-94—1902-03.  I 

[Revised  edition.]     8vo.     llK)3 [-  The  Author 

Programme   paur  une  Statistique  internationale  de 
Tenseignement   superieur.     8vo.     1903.     [Revised 

edition] 

Ooolishambarow    {S.).      Precious    Metals   and    Stones 

in  the  World's  Industry.      (In   Russian  )      150  pp. 

Plates.  8vo.     St.  Petersburg.     1901    

ffein  {Wilhelm).     Ein  Beitrag  zur  Statistik  Siidarabiens  ]  x|,ePresidcnt  Major 

(Tabellen  zur  Statistik  von  Gischin  ira  Mahralande).  V      Piaiffie  C  B 

46  pp.,  8vo.    Wien.     1903    JDigitire'cn#iJiOOgic 
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(d)  Anthors,  Ac. — Contd, 
Hepburn  {A.  Barton) .    Historj  of  Coinage  and  Currency  ^ 

in  the  United  States  and  the  perennial  contest  for  >  Purchased 

sound  money,    xiv  +  666  pp.,  8to.    New  York.    1903  J 
Kelley  (  Hon,  William  D.).    The  Old  South  and  i  he  Ne  w.^ 

(A  series  of  letters.)    162  pp.,  8vo.    New  York.    1888  I 
Keane  (A,  H.),    Stanford's  Compendium  of  Q-eography  V  Mr.  A.  W.  W.  King 

and  Travel.     (New  issue.)     Africa.    Vol.  2,  South 

Africa,    xvi  +  671  pp.,  maps  and  plat-es,  8iro.     1895....  J 
Kennedy    (Sir    Charles    Jf.j.      The    Fiscal    Problem.  \  rpj^^  ^^^j^^j. 

28  pp.,  8vo.    1908  , J 

Kramar  {Dr.  Karel).    Das  Papier^eid  in  Oesterreich  1  p„-rtViiu»«*l 

8eitl848.   Tiu  +  188  +  122*  pp.,  8vo.    Leipzig.   1886/^^"'°**^ 
Leener  (G,  de).    Les  syndicats  industriels  en  Belgique.  1  The  Institut  de  So- 

xxxii  +  348  pp.,  8to.    Brui.    1904    J      ciologie,  Brussela 

^'^T^^^'  ^f-^A  '^''^'^  ^""^  ^'fi""*^  ^«'"*^',5n9 1  The  Author 
Metnc  Weights  and  Measures  ...    41  pp.,  8to.    1902  J 

Maclean  (J.  M.),     Free  Trade   with   India.     India's  1  jr^-gyg  Lonemans 

pla'oe  in  an  Imperial  Federation.    46  pp.,  8vo.   1904....  J  '         ° 

Mandello   (Jules).     Bibliographia  Economica   uniyer-l 

salis  .  .  .  1*    ann6e.      Travaux    de    Tannee    1902.  y  Purchased 

170  pp.    8fo.    1903  J 

Moores   (George).    The   Question  of    a   Metric   Unit. I 

Why  not  the  English  Inch  ?  (in  the  Empire  Remew  >  The  Author 

for  Dec,  1902).    8?o J 

Mudie-Smith  (Richard),    The  Beligious  Life  of  London.  1 

Edited    by.      xv  +  518  pp.      La.    8vo.,    maps    and  ^  Purchased 

diagrams.     1904  J 

Nicholson  (J,  Shield).    Elements  of  Political  Economy.  "I  Messrs.  A.    and    0. 

xvii  +  538  pp.,  8to.    London,  1903 J      Black 

Ottolenffhi  (Costantino) .     La  Scienza  statistica,  il  suol 

compito  e  i  suoi  rapporti  coUe  altre  scienze  sociali.  >  Purchased 

20  pp.,  870.    Torino,  1903    J 

Panama  Question.    Official  correspondence  and  other  1  Messrs.  Wertheimer, 

documents  respecting  the.    56  pp.,  8vo.     1904 J       Lea,  and  Co. 

Rovmtree  (Joseph)  and  Sherwell  (Arthur),     Principles  1 

and   Methods  of  direct  Popular  Control  of   liquor  >  The  Authors 

traffic  (Scotland).     16  pp.,  8yo.    Edinb.,  1904  J 

Rozenraad   (C).      Table  comparing  Gold   and  Silver  1 

Stock  of  principal  Banks  of  Issue,  their  Bank  Rate,  &c./  >  The  Compiler 

at  end  of  December,  1902  and  1903.     Sheet J 

Saint  .  Leon      (Et,     Martin).        Cartells     et    Trusts.  1   pi     _i 

Tiii  +  248  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     Paris,  1903  J  ^^^°"^ 

Seyd    (Richard).      Statistics    of    Failures    in    ^"^ted  1  The  Comuiler 

Kingdom  during  1903.     Fol J  ^ 

Shaw   (Bernard).     The  Common  Sense  of  Municipal!  Messrs.  A. Constable 

Trading,    vii  +  120  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     1904 J       and  Co. 

Smith  (Roderick  S.).   The  Science  of  Business.   A  study  1 

-of  the  Principles  controlling  the  Laws  of  Exchange.  >  Mr.  A.  W.  W.  King 

ir  +  182  pp.,  diagram,  8vo.    New  York,  1885  :  J 

Sturgis  (Julian).    The  Prime  Minister's  Pamphlet:  A |  ^^^  p^^^jj^^^^„ 

Study  and  some  thoughts.    25  pp.,  8vo.    1903 j 

Taxation.    1891-92  ...  A  history.     [Anon.]     173  pp.,  1  -mr^    *   w  "wr  ir;«*» 

8vo.     1892    I  mr.  A.  n.  w.  jiang 

Voyt  (Adolf),     Ein  Euckblick  auf  die  Sterblichkeits- 1 

Tcrhaltnisse  in  der  Schweiz  von  1876  bis  1900.   40  pp.,  y  The  Author 

4to.     1901,    

Webb  (M.  de  P.).     The  Outlook  for  British  Commerce. 

A  reply  to  Mr.  Carnegie.     2nd  Edit.     6  +  43  pp., 

8vo.     1902    

Webster  (Richard).      Principles    of    Monetary  Legis-  \  -jur     a   tkt  -w  v;na 

lation.    Tiii  +  192  pp.,  8vo.    1874  J  ol^zedHy  VLiOC^e 
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position  of  the  Temperance  Question.     84  pp.,  8to.  f  ^^^^^ 

19«)3  ^ J 

Williamt  (Sufus  P.)—  1 

Decadence  of  the  Vulgar  Fraction.    6  pp.    8vo >  The  Author 

The  Recent  Metric  Bill.     6  pp.,  Si-o.     1903 J 

Wolf  {Julius),    Sozialismus  und  Kapitalistische  G-esell-^ 

8chaft£ordnung.    xix  +  620  pp.     8vo.     Stuttgart,  1892  ( 
Xepos  (StefartM),    Depredations ;  or,  Overend,  Gumey  J-  Mr.  A.  W.  W.  King 
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VII.— PERIODICAL    RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION    OF   THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

No.  L-ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MARRIAGES— To  80th  Sbptembeb,  1908. 

BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS— To  SIst  Dbcembeb,  1908. 

A. — Serial  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Fears  1908-1897,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years, 

Calendar  Years,  1903-1897: — Slumbers, 


Yean 

1903. 

'02. 

•01. 

00. 

1899. 

'98. 

'97. 

Marriages  No. 

Births , 

Deaths   ....  „ 

947,949 
514,450 

261,386 
942,822 
587,080 

259,400 
929,807 
551,586 

257,480 
927,062 
587,830 

262,334 
928,646 
581,799 

256,879 
923,165 
652,141 

249,145 
921,683 
641,487 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1908-1897. 
(I.)  Marriages: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

June   », 

September    „ 

December     „ 


1903. 


'02. 


'01. 


45,497 
72,964 
71,892 


53,896  I  43,862 

62,377  I  72,173 

71,448  I  72,201 

73,665  71,164 


•00. 

1899. 

1 
•98. 

43,917 

44,512 

46,143 

71,518 

72,389 

70,108 

69,772 

72.016 

66.497 

72,2/3 

73,417 

73,631 

'97, 


44,708 
68,844 
65,927 
69,666 


(TI.)  Births :  —Numbers, 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

Jane  „ 

September    „ 

December    „ 


1903. 

'02. 

*01. 

00. 

1890. 

'98. 

235,165 

232,436 

231,161 

239,987 

231,147 

231,680 

241,652 

236,879 

233548 

234,644 

239,409 

232,449 

241,125 

241,054 

235,580 

232,579 

231,829 

235,088 

230,007 

232,453 

229,518 

219,852 

226,261 

223,948 

'97. 


235,282 
226,348 
234,452 
225,601 


(III.) 

Deaths  :- 

-^Numberi 

r. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

1903. 

'02. 

'01. 

-00. 

1899. 

'98. 

'97. 

1 

March No. 

138,275 

151,275 

146,137 

181,290 

147,356 

150,705 

143,323 

June   „ 

123,E94 

132,241 

128,570 

141,563 

131,749 

127,149 

126,318 

September    „ 

116,607 

115,244 

139,615 

183,074 

153,719 

141,712 

189,079 

December    „ 

135,974 

138,320 

137,263    131,903 

148,975  1 132,675 

182,767 

J904  j 
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Annual  Rates  of  Marriages,  Births,  and   Deaths,  per  i,ooo  Persons 
Living  in  the  Years  1908-1897,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years, 

Calendar  Years,  1908-1897: — General  Ratios. 


YXAII» 

1903. 

Menu 

IQAQ 

'01. 

'nn 

1899. 
31,881, 

'98. 

•97. 

XOUO.        yjj-iyga.,      —— 

ui.     1       _. 

Estmtd.  Popin/ 
of    £nKland 
and      Wale*  I 
in  thousands' 
in  middle  oi 
each  Year.... 

3J.378, 

32,998, 

32,621, 

32,249, 

31,518, 

31,158, 

Persons  Mar-1 
ried J 

Births 

1 

-     1    .5-7 
28*4        zQ'A. 

15-8 

130    j    160 
28*5        M'? 

16-5 

291 

18-2 

16-2 

29-3 
17*5 

160 

29'(; 

Beatlu 

15-4        f'^    1    ifi'.^ 

16-9 

18-2 

17-4. 

1 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1903-1897. 
(I.)  Persons  Married  : — Ratio  per  1,00c. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  datf  of 

March , 

June , 

September 

December    , 


1903. 

Mean 
'93-1902 

1902. 

*01. 

Ill 
17-5 
17-1 

11-5 
i6-8 
i6-8 
17*6 

13-2 
15-2 
17-2 
17-7 

10-9 
17-7 
17-6 
17-3 

'00. 

110 
17-8 
17-2 
17-8 


1899. 


11-3 
18-2 
17-9 
18-3 


'98.        '97. 


11-6 
17-8 
16-7 
18-5 


(II.)  Births : — Ratio  per  i,ooc. 


11-6 
17-7 
16-ft 
17-7 


Qrs.  ended 
last  dasf  of 

March 

June 

September  

December    


1903. 


28-6 
29-0 
28-7 
27-3 


Menu 
93-1902 


30-1 
29-7 
29*3 
28-5 


1903. 


28-6 
28*8 
290 
27-9 


'01. 


28-7 
28-7 
28-7 
27-9 


'00. 


1899. 


30-2 
29-2 
28-6 
27-0 


29-4 
301 
28-8 
28-2 


29-8 
29-6 
29-6 
28-2 


'97. 


30-6 
29-1 
29-9' 

28-7 


(III.)  Deaths: — Ratio  per  i,ooc. 


Qfs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

Jane.........—....' 

September  

December   


1903. 


16-8 
14-9 
13-9 
16-2 


Menn 
'93-1902. 


I9'7 
i6*6 
l6*9 
17*3 


1903. 


18-6 
16- 1 
13*9 
16-6 


'01. 


18-2 
15-8 
17-0 
16-7 


•00. 


22-8 
17-6 
16-4 
16-2 


1899. 


187 

16-6 

19-1 

.    18-5 

Digitized  by 


19-4 
16-2 
17-8 


•97. 


18-7 
16-3 

17-r 
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'B^-^Special  Town  Table : — Population  ;  Birth-Eate  avid  Drath-Ratb  in  each 
Quarter  of  1908,  in  the  Sbventy-Six  Large  Tovnie, 


Cities  and  Boroughs. 


SeTcnty-six  towns 

Including — 

London*    

West  Ham    

Croydon    

Brighton  

Portsmouth  

Plymouth 

Bristol  

Cardiff 

Swansea 


Wolverhampton 

Birmingham 

Norwich    

Leicester  

Nottingham 

Derby    


Ksiimated 
Popultiion  in 
the  Middle 

of  the 
Year  1908. 


Birkenhead 
Liverpooif.... 

Bolton   

Manchester 

Salford  

Oldham 

Burnley 

Blackburn.... 
Preston 


Huddersfield 

Tlalifaxf   

Bradford   

Leeds 

Sheffield    

Hull  

Sunderland   .. 

Gateshead 

Newcastle 


4,6 13,81  a 
281,894 

"5,405 
194,960 

lI2,OZ2 

338,895 

172,598 

95,489 

9^,947 
533,039 
"4,351 
220,272 

245*985 
118,707 

"3,59.8 
716,810 
173,401 
553,486 
226,480 
138,786 
99,469 
131,2^8 
1 14,404 

94,963 
106,754 
283,412 

443,559 
425,528 

249,639 
148,572 

222,241 


Annual  Rate  to  1,000  Uring  during  the  Thirteen  Weeki  endinf 


4th  April,  1903. 
(lit  auarter.) 


Birtlis.    Deaths. 


301 

291 
34-6 
26-8 
24-7 
27-4 
25-2 
27-6 
31-3 
33-6 

320 
32-3 
28-9 
27-4 
26-3 
27-6 

31-0 
33-7 
28-7 
32-5 
316 
27-2 
28-2 
24-2 
30-2 

22-6 
22-4 
23-7 
29-3 
33-6 
306 
36-8 
350 
82-2 


17-3 


17-3 
16-6 
14-6 
16-3 
14-6 
18-3 
16-5 
16-8 
19-7 

15-4 
191 
17-2 
14-6 
17-8 
13*9 

161 
21-6 
17-4 
21-4 
19-7 
20*3 
19-1 
16-9 
18-8 

18-7 
170 
17-C 
16-4 
17-5 
17-3 
19-9 
16-5 
201 


4th  July,  1903. 
('2nd  Quarter.) 


Births.    DeiithB. 


30-2 

29-0 
331 
271 
24-6 
28-6 
26-6 
28-3 
31-5 
32-8 

30-1 
31-9 
27-7 
28-4 
29-9 
27-9 

320 
33-7 
271 
330 
31-8 
250 
27-7 
283 
320 

24-7 

21-5 
23-6 
29-8 
33-3 
32-2 
36-2 
37-4 
31-8 


15-3 

14-7 
130 
10-4 
14-0 
13-4 
15-4 
13-3 
131 
19-7 

16-2 
16-4 
14-2 
12-9 
16-9 
12-9 

14-9 
19-6 
16-6 
19-5 
17-3 
190 
18-1 
15-8 
16-6 

16-8 
14-1 
15-2 
15-2 
18-4 
15-6 
19-7 
13-6 
16-8 


Srd  Oct..  1903. 
(Srd  (Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


29-8 

28*4 
34-4 
25-8 
24-8 
27-4 
25-6 
271 
30-9 
31-8 

30-3 
32-2 
27-5 
26-8 
29-3 
27-5 

31*4 
33-9 
25-6 
32-7 
38-8 
26-8 
271 
25-6 
31-5 

23-2 
21-3 
23-7 
29-6 
33*4 
32-5 
341 
36-0 
31-7 
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141 
14-8 
9-6 
131 
14*2 
14-3 
120 
11-7 
15-3 

13-7 
16-4 
12-7 
13-9 
15-7 
130 

19-8 
19-7 
18-3 
18-4 
17-8 
15-3 
18-6 
12-9 
15-8 

14-8 
13-1 
143 
15-6 
20-9 
18-5 
18-7 
17-6 
19-8 


2nd  Jan..  1904. 
(4th  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


28-6 

27-4 
32-8 
26-2 
23*6 
28-4 
24-6 
26-6 
28*3 
300 

29-4 
30-7 
27-3 
26-8 
27-9 
25-6 

28-7 

32-4. 

26-6 

30*1 

31-8 

23-5 

25-9 

22-5 

27-9 

24-6 
19-2 
22-3 
28-8 
32-6 
301 
33-3 
34-6 
28-8 


17-3 

16-6 
171 
12-8 
14-7 
16-8 
18-0 
15-4 
15-4 
19-7 

16-8 
lJl-2 
16-8 
15-5 
17-4 
14-5 

16-2 
21-2 
17-5 
19-6 
21-0 
19-9 
20-8 
17-3 
23-5 

16-6 
15-9 
18-6 
19-0 
17-6 
16-3 
21-5 
19-4 
20-1 


*  Including  deaths  of  Londoners  in  the  Metropolitan  workhouses,  hospitals,  and 
lunatic  asylums  outside  the  County  of  London,  but  excluding  deaths  of  non-Londoners 
in  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospitals,  and  the  Middlesex 
County  Lunatic  AEylum,  within  the  County  of  London.  The  deaths  in  the  other  towns 
have  been  similarly  corrected. 

t  As  extended  in  1902.  ^  _ .  „^  ^^  GoOqIc 


Digitized  t 


1904.] 
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Q.-- Divisional  Table: — Marriages  in  the  Year  ending  ZOth  September ;  and  Births 
and  Deaths  in  the  Year  eiiding  31«^  December,  1008,  as  Registered  Qiuirterly, 


DIVISIONS. 
(EngUnd  and  Walet.) 


SveiJ).  k  Waij»....  Totals 


I.  London . 


n.  South-Eastern  . 
ni.  South  Midland . 
IT.  Eastern 


T.  South-Westcm . 
Ti.  West  Midland  . 
Tn.  North  Midland.. 

tni.  North-Westem., 

II.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern   


Zl.  Monmthsh.  &  Wales 


AlKA 

in 
Statute  Acres. 


37,3*7*479 


74,839 

3,994,374 
3,247,169 

3,»i6»5»7 

5,023,292 
4»o5i»707 
3,495»7ii 

1,911,104 
3,721,094 
3.536,522 

5,145*150 


Enumerated 

Population. 

1901. 


No. 
32,527,843 


4,536,541 

3,311,617 
2.181,174 
1,892,299 

1,913.393 
3,679.594 
2,042,406 

5,212,156 
3,596,325 
2,129,051 

2,033,287 


4  o  6  7 

Makriaoks  in  Qiinrters  ending 


3lBt 

December, 
1903. 


No. 
73,665 


11,520 

7,484 
4,742 
4,443 

3,P97 
8,523 
4,695 

11,090 
8.087 
4,469 

4,615 


Slst 
March, 
1903. 


No. 
45,497 


6,722 

4,163 
2,494 
2,160 

2,617 
4,806 
2,725 

8,083 
6,149 
3,401 

3,177 


SOth 
June. 
1903. 


No. 
72,964 


11,002 

6,798 
4,494 
3,627 

3,956 

8,417 
5,170 

12,068 
8,233 

4,876 

4,323 


SOth 

September, 

1903. 


No. 
71,892 


11,855 

6,718 
4,685 
3,649 

8,658 
8,080 
4,336 

12,463 
8,055 
4,347 

4,046 


8 

DIVISIONS. 
(Enf  land  and  Wales.) 


BvGiD.  &  Wales....  jTo^a^f 


I.  London  , 


II.  South-Eastem  .. 
m.  South  Midland.. 
IT.  Eastern 


V.  South- Western .. 
▼I.  West  Midland  .. 
▼n.  North  Midland.. 

▼in.  North-Westem.. 

rx.  Torkshire 

X.  Northern  


XT.  Monmthsh.  &  Wales 


9  10  11  13 

BiKTHs  in  each  Quarter  of  1903  ending 


31it 
March. 


No. 
235,165 


33,422 

20.453 
14,698 
13,662 

11,166 
27,765 
14,928 

38,4R2 

25,976 
18,006 

16,617 


SOth 
Jone. 


No. 
241.778 


33,327 

21,193 
15,355 
14,226 

11,476 
28.831 
15,5G0 

39,573 
26,877 
18.976 

16,884 


SOth 
Septem- 
ber. 


No. 
24^>25 


32,646 

21,517 
15,567 
14,180 

11,402 
27,994 
15,518 

89,706 
27,146 
18,526 

16,923 


Slst 
Decem- 
ber. 


No. 
230,007 


31,511 

20,535 
14,510 
13,509 

10,956 
27,003 
15,021 

37,762 
26,977 
17,491 

15,732 


13  U  U  16 

Dkaths  in  each  Quarter  of  1903  ending; 


3l8t 

March. 


SOih 
June. 


No. 
138,275 


19,234 


No. 
123,594 


16,437 


12,490  10,630 
8,400  '  7,164 
7,406  ;    6,365 

7,980  !    6,684 

15,895  1 13,879 

8,228      7,640 


24.201 

15,167 

9,783 


22,880 

14,460 

8,811 


^mM^{y^^^- 


SOtli 
Septem- 
ber. 


No. 
116,607 


15,772 

10,111 
6,481 
6,198 

5,569 

12,551 

6,916 

21,868 

14,615 

9,019 


SUt 
Decem- 
ber. 


No. 
»35,974 


18,616 

11,271 
7,679 
7,137 

6.828 

15,628 

8,348 

24,552 

16,644: 

10,G57 

8,714 
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Miscellanea, 


[Mar. 


^^Comparative  Table  of  Consols,  Provisions,  Coal,  and  Pauperism  in  each 

Quarter  of  1901-02-08. 


Cob... 

1 

.    S 

8                       4                               5 
Arerage  Prices  of 

6 

7                 8 
Paupekhik. 

Price  per  Pound  Rt 

Average 

Average  Narober 

.\Tenifre 

the  Metrupoiitan  Cntile  Market 

of 

Coit80I3 

Minimum 
Bute 

(Sinking  the  OlfHD.t 

Pi  ice 
of 

Paupeu  Relicred 

Qaarter 

per  Cent. 

WnxAT 

Sealwrue 

on  the  Usl  Day 

ended 

(for  Money) 
per 

ot 

Discount 

Clwrjced 

per 
Quarter.t 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Coal 
per  Ton 

of  each  Week. 

loo/.  Stock.* 

by  the 

In. 

Sec- 

First 

In. 

Sec- 

First 

in  the 

HHnk  of 
Engliuid.* 

ferior 

QUHl. 

ity. 

ond 
Qual- 
ity. 

Qual- 
ity. 

ferior 
Qual- 
ity. 

ond 
QunI- 

ity. 

Qual- 
ity. 

Ix»ndon 
Market.! 

In-door. 

Oot-dOM. 

1901 

£      8.    d. 

£ 

*.    d. 

rf. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

#.     d. 

Mar.  81 

96  16    8 

4-47 

26     3 

Bk 

H 

6J 

5 

7i 

9 

21     5 

215,937 

492,189 

June 30 

94    4  11 

3-76 

27    1 

3i 

51 

6i 

4J 

7+ 

8t 

18  11 

200,924 

483,010 

Sept.  30 

93  11    7 

300 

26  11 

3k 

6 

61 

4i 

7k 

81 

17    5 

196,848 

477,664 

Dec.  81 

92  10  10 

3-67 

26    7 

3» 

6 

7k 

4i 

7k 

81 

19    6 

212,667 

482.243 

190S 
Mar.  81 

94    3    8 

332 

27    3 

31 

51 

7 

5i 

7i 

Sk 

18    9 

231,977 

498,&36 

June  30 

95    9     2 

300 

29  10 

41 

6i 

71 

61 

7J 

9 

17    4 

206,911 

487,622 

Sept.  30 

94  17    4 

300 

30    2 

41 

ei 

71 

5i 

7* 

81 

17    4 

202.865 

484,121 

Dec.  81 

92  19    4 

3-99 

25    - 

4* 

ek 

71 

5i 

7k 

81 

18    9 

219,166 

490,391 

1903 

Mar.  81 

92    6  10 

400 

25    2 

4i 

61 

7« 

^ 

Sk 

9k 

17  10 

230,105 

507,292 

June 30 

91  12    8 

3-70 

26  11 

41 

6 

61 

H 

74 

81 

16    611 

216,372 

491,722 

Sept.  30 

90  13    6 

329 

28    8 

4i 

6j^ 

6J 

H 

71 

84 

15    6|| 

211, in 

486,875 

Deo.  81 

88    9    8 

400 

26    3 

31 

5f  ^  62 

1 

5i 

74 

8i 

15  nil 

229,229 

496,850 

*  The  prices  of  ConBola  and  the  Kate  of  Discount  are  furnished  hy  the  Chief  Cashier  of  tbe 
Bank  of  England.  Up  to  3l8t  March,  1903,  the  prices  of  Consols  relate  to  stock  bearing  2f /.  per 
cent,  interest ;  since  that  date,  to  stock  bearing  2^1.  per  cent,  interest. 

t  As  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

J  Furnished  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

§  The  prices  of  coal  are  famished  by  the  Mineral  Statistics  Department  of  the  Home  Office. 

II  Sunderland  and  Hartlepool  coal  only. 


r. — Annual  Death-Rates  per  i,ooo  from  All  Causes  and  from  certain  Epidemic 
Diseases  during  the  Fourth  Quarter  of  1903. 


Cols 

1 

All 
Causes. 

8 

Disenae* 

in 

Col.. 

;    » 

!  Small- 

1    Pox. 

1 

4 
Meaalea. 

5 

Scarlet 
Ferer. 

6 

Diph- 
theria. 

7 

Whoop- 
ing 
Congh. 

8 
Fever. 

V 

War. 
Thcc". 

lu 

Deaths 
nnder 
I  rear 
p*T  1,000 
Btrtlta. 

England  and  Wales.... 

1 6-2  1    1*43 

0*01 

0*26 

0'12 

0-17 

0-24 

0*14 

o*49 

'54 

7-6  great  towns 

103  smaller  towns    .... 
England  and  Wales,  1 
less  the  179  towns  J 

17-3 
15-5 

15-2 

1-66 
1-50 

119 

001 
001 

001 

0-32 
0-34 

019 

012 
012 

Oil 

019 
015 

016 

c 

0-26 
024 

0-22 

iqitizeci  by 

015 
014 

012 

0  61 
060 

0-33 

167 
16S 

186 

1904] 
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No.  II.-SCOTLAND. 

BIRTHS,   DEATHS,  and    MARRIAQES,  iv  thx  Ysab 
SSTDSD  31sT  Bbcexbsb,  1908. 


L— jSeriaZ  Table: — Number  of  BiRTns,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  tn  Scotland,  and 
their  Prcporti<m  to  the  Population  estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year,  during 
each  Quarter  of  the  Years  1903-1890  inclusive. 


1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

Nnml»cr. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Niinilier. 

Per 
Ceiil . 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ut  Quarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

82,109 

20,931 

7,727 

2-84 
1-85 

0-68 

31,801 

22,218 

7,043 

2-85 

1*99 
0*63 

32,062 

2l,34:i 

6,940 

2-90 

1-93 
0*63 

33,134 

26,106 

7,380 

3*03 
i'39 
0*67 

30,909 
22,866 

7,248 

2-86 

2*11 

0-67 

Mean  Tem-  \ 
perature  J 

39°-9 

37^-9 

37^-4 

36^0 

88°-4 

2ai  Quarter- 

Births 

Deaths 

Karriages.. 

36,377 

19,020 

8,515 

3*19 
1-67 
0-75 

34,697 

20,771 

8,575 

3-07 
1-84 
0*76 

34,646 

20,029 

8,185 

3-10 
1-79 
0-73 

34,3.46 

19,651 

8,370 

3-IO 
1-78 
0*76 

34,976 

19,451 

8,615 

3*19 
1-78 
0-79 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature  j 

4r-9 

47'''4 

60°-0 

50°0 

48°-9 

Zrd  Quarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Harriagea  .. 

32,9*^8 

16,f509 

8,235 

2-85 
1-44 
0-72 

33,263 

16,022 

8,021 

2-91 
1-40 
0*70 

33,565 

18,758 

8,257 

2-97 
1-66 

0-73 

32,922 

17,208 
7,966 

2-94 

I '54 
0-71 

32,931 

18,730 

8,363 

2-98 
1*69 

©•76 

Mean  Tem- 1 
perature  J 

64^-2 

53^-8 

58'-0 

66°-2 

67^0 

4aQuarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

^Carriages  .. 

32,085 

19,418 

7,843 

2-78 
1-68 
0-68 

32,489 

18,935 

8,239 

2-84 
1-66 
0-72 

31,905 

19,973 

7,978 

2-82 
i'77 
0-71 

30,953 

19,302 

8,734 

2*77 
1-72 
0-78 

31,840 

18,501 

8,709 

2-88 
1-67 
0-79 

Keaa  Tem- " 
penitare 

4r-7 

43^-3 

4r-3 

43*''4 

43°d 

Population . 

4,579,^23 

4»53i,a99 

4,483,880 

4.43^*958 

4.390»530 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages. 

133,499 
76,973 
82,320 

2-92 
1-66 
0-7I 

132,250 
77.946 
31,878 

2-92 
1-71 
0*70 

132,178 
80,103 
31,360 

2*95 
»-79 
0*70 

131.855 
82,267 
82,449 

Digitized  b^ 

2*96 
1-85 

130,656 
79,548 
32,935 

2-98 
r8i 
0-75 
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MisceUanea. 


[Mar. 


IL^Special  Average  TMe:— Number  of  Births,  Deatfis,  and  Marriagett  in  Scotland 
and  in  the  Tovm  and  Country  Districts  for  each  Quarter  of  the  Year  ending 
31«  December,  1908,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  cd^o  the  Number 
of  Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births. 


Regutration 

Total  Birtlit. 

[lleptimate  Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

Groups 
of  Dittricta. 

Number. 

Annual 

Rate  per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Tout 
Births. 

Number. 

Annual 

Rate  per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Annual 

RaUper 

Cent. 

Itt  Quarter— 

32,109 

2-84 

2,036 

6-Z 

20,931 

1-85 

7,727 

0-68 

Principal  towns  .... 

Small           „      .... 
Mainland  rural  .... 
Insular        „ 

15,034 

4,451 

6,448 

6,570 

606 

301 
804 
2-84 
2-45 
213 

937 
221 
357 
486 
35 

6-2 
50 
5-5 
8-7 
5-8 

9,926 
2,648 
3,970 
8,907 
480 

1-98 
181 
1-75 
1-72 
1-69 

3,906 
1,087 
1,540 
1,069 
136 

0-78 
0^4 
0-68 
0-47 
0-48 

2nd  Quarter-- 

SoOTL^wp     

3<5,377 

3-19 

Z,029 

5'6 

19,020 

1-67 

^^S^S 

0-75 

Principal  towns  .... 
Large          „      ... 
SmaU           „       .... 
Mainland  rural  .... 
Insular        „ 

17,057 

5,112 

7,827 

6,322 

559 

837 
3*45 
319 
2-75 
1-95 

935 
225 
377 

458 
34 

65 

4-4 
51 
72 
61 

8,911 
2,479 
3,544 
3,621 
465 

1-76 
1-67 
1-54 
1-58 
1-62 

4,585 
1,106 
1,477 
1,287 
60 

0-91 
0-75 
0-64 
0-56 
0*21 

Srd  Quarter — 

SCOTLAKD    

32,928 

2-85 

2,140 

6-5 

1 6,609 

1-44 

8,235 

0-72 

Principal  towns  .... 

a    ::  :: 

Mainland  rural  .... 
Insular        „ 

15,100 

4,561 

6,665 

5,y22 

680 

2-95 
304 
2-87 
2-55 
2-34 

959 
206 
393 
548 
34 

6-4 
4-5 
5-9 
9-3 
50 

7,802 
2,155 
3,156 
3,041 
455 

1-53 
1-44 
136 
1-31 
1-57 

4.717 

1,171 

1,352 

939 

66 

0-92 
078 
0-58 
0-40 
019 

4«A  Quarter— 
Scotland   

32,085 

2-78 

1,978 

6-2 

•9»4i3 

1-68 

7,843 

0-68 

Principal  towns  ... 
Large          „      .... 
Small           „       .... 
Mainland  rural  .... 
Insular        „ 

14,834 

4,503 

6,463 

6,650 

635 

2-90 
300 
279 
2-44 
219 

895 
212 
389 
455 
27 

60 
4-7 
6-0 
81 
4-3 

9,217 
2,572 
3,787 
3,391 
446 

1-80 
1-72 
1-63 
1-46 
1-54 

4,044 

951 

1,422 

1,310 

116 

0-79 
0-63 
0-61 
066 
0-40 

Population  of 

Scotland, 

Population. 

Scotland. 

Principal 
Towns. 

Large  Towns. 

Small 
Towns. 

MainlHud 
Rural. 

Insnkr 
Rural. 

By  Census  of  1901 

4,472,103 
4,679,223 

1,956,561 
2,028,855 

578,894 
594,745 

896,880 
920,460 

Digitized  b^i 

923,099 
920,465 

116,669 

Estimated  to  the  middle  1 
of  1908    / 

115,208 

1904.] 
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III. — Divisional  ra^^e.*~MARRZAOBS,  Births, amf  DsATns  Registered  in 

the  Tear  ended  3\8t  December,  1908. 

(Compiled  from  the  Reg:ittnir-Genenri  Quarterly  Retnrns.) 


1 

2 

s 

4 

6 

ft 

DIVISIONS. 

Arka 

Population, 

(Scotland.) 

in 
Statute  Acres. 

1901. 

(Persons.) 

Marriages. 

Htrtbs. 
No. 

Deaths. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

SOOTLAHD  ToiaU 

19,069,500 

4472,1^3 

32,320 

133.499 

75»973 

I.  Northern  

2,330,092 
4*^71,744 

112,175 

476 

2,406 

1,798 
2,740 

n.  North- Western 

162,728 

679 

3,623 

in.  North-Ewtem 

i.3i7w73 

460,371 

3,125 

13,1  J  4 

7,126 

IT.  East  Midland    

i,565»»^6 

665,215 

4,559 

17,728 

10,518 

T.  West  Midland  

2,576,404 

352,981 

2,106 

10,142 

5,721 

Ti.  South-Westem 

1,440,676 

1.862,776 

14,935 

63,932 

33,947 

▼n.  South-Eastcm  

1,168,149 

662,415 

5,185 

18,272 

10,969 

Till,  Southern   

',999.536 

193,443 

1,255 

4,382 

8,154 

No.  IIL-GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Summary  of  Marriages,  in  the  Year  ended  30^A  Septemiber^  1908;  and 
of  Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Year  ended  2\8t  Decembei',  1908. 

(Compiled  from  the  Quarterly  Returns  of  the  respecUre  Registrars-General.) 


CouitTUKS. 


England    and! 

i  Wales / 

i         SooUmid 

i         Ireland 

I         GaiAT  Bbitaik  1 

I  AKD  IeblaKD  J 


(OOO's  omitted.] 


Area 


SUtnte 
Acres. 


37,327, 

19,070, 
10,228, 


76,625, 


Population 
Middle 
19(j8. 

Estimated. 


No. 
33,378, 

4,579, 
4,414, 


42,371, 


Vfarringes. 


No. 
264,018 

82,716 
22,764 


319,498 


Per 
1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 


Ratio. 

7-9 

7-1 
5-2 


rs 


Births. 


No. 
947,949 

183,499 
101,732 


1,183,180 


Per 
1,000  of 
Popu- 
latiou. 


Ratio. 
28>4 

29-2 
230 


27-9 


Deaths. 


No. 
514,450 

75,973 
77,428 


Per 

1,000  of 
Popu- 
lation. 


667,851 


Ratio. 
15-4 

16-6 
17-5 


15-8 


M  2 
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Miscellanea, 


[Mar. 


trade  of  United  Kingdom,  l^^-l^^'l^OL—DUtrlbution  of  Bx^orts*  from  United  Ktngdofn, 
according  to  their  Declared  Real  Value;  and  the  Declared  Real  Value  {Ex-dnty)  of 
Imports  at  Port  of  Entry  ^  aiid  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importers  Profit. 


Merelmndise  {exeluUlnp  Gotd  and  Siher) 

Imported  from,  niid  Kxported  to, 

the  followinK  ForeiKii  Countriet,  be. 


[(MX)'«  omitted.] 


1903. 


'] 


I. — FOEBIGN  COUNTRIBS.  |  ^ 

Northern  Europe ;  viz.,  Russia,  Sweden,  \  I  53  7Q2 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Iceland J  i       *       * 

CjOtral  Europe;  viz.,aermany,  Holland,  i|  97311 
and  Belgium    /         '       ' 

Western  Europe  ;  viz-*  France,  Portugal  1 

(with  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.)i  and  Spain  V    68,463, 
(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries)    J 

Southern  Europe;  ▼iz.,Ttal7,Austrian£m-  i 
pire,  Qreace,  Boumania,  Bulgaria,  k  Malta  j 

liSVant;  viz*,  Turkey,  Asiatic  aud  1 
European  (including  Cyprus),  and  Egypt  J 

Hjrthem  Africa;  vi«.,  Tripoli,  Tunis,! 
Algeria  and  Morocco   j 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  with  African  Ports  on 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands 

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip-  ] 

pines;  other  Islands    / 

6>uth  Sea  Islands    

China  and  Japan,  including  Hong  Kong 
United  States  of  America  

^(exico  and  Central  America 

Foreign  West  Indies,  Hayti,  &c 

South  America  (Northern),  Colombia,] 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  j 
M  (Pacific),    Peru,    Bolivia,"! 

Cliili,  and  Patagonia  ...  J 
>,  (Atlantic)Brazil,Uriiguay,  1 

and  Argentine  Republic  J 

Whale  Fisheries;  Gmlnd., Davis' Straits,] 
Southn.  Whale  Fishery,  Falkland  Islands,  I 
and  French  Possessions  in  North  America  J 

Total — Foreign  Countries  

II. — British  Possbbsions. 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore   

Austral.  Cols. — N.  So.W.,Victoria&Quoensld. 

„  „       So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  1 

N.  Zealand,  &  Fiji  Islands  / 

Brituh  North  America   

„    W.IndieawithBtsh.Guiana&Honduras 

3ape  and  Natal    

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Vftturitius 

^*hannel  Islands   


11,956, 
19,048, 

1,682, 
720, 

600, 

2,996, 

212, 
6,568, 

122,148, 

1,5^8. 

421, 

858, 

6,219, 

26,769, 

213, 


430,53<5, 


Total — British  Possessiom.. 


42,644, 
14,078, 

16,407, 

27,322, 
2,113, 
6,798, 
2,141, 
209, 
1.647, 


"M59i 


General  Total  £542,895, 


R*l>ortt 


£ 

20,421, 

41,058, 

24,437, 

13,423, 
12,060, 

1,723, 
1,481, 

3,643, 

3,664, 

993, 
14,171, 

22,613, 
2,540, 
2,065, 

1,709, 

3,942, 

15,287, 


11K)2. 


I 


1  in  porta 
(rum 


85.058, 


39,032, 
11.868, 

10,651, 

11,497, 
3,009, 

26,341, 

2,894, 

432, 

1,103, 


105,832, 


£ 
66,379, 

96,015, 

69,785, 

14,778, 
20,004, 

1,796, 
698, 

674, 

2,900, 

248, 
4,918, 

126,962, 
946, 
162, 

664, 

6,875, 

20,881, 

202, 


£ 

19,632, 
39,706, 

2^,049, 

13,796, 
12,275, 

1,720. 
1,133, 

2,211, 

3,539, 

461, 
14,394, 

23,761, 
2,889, 
1,654, 

1,214, 

8,787, 

12,811, 

39, 


1901^ 

Imports        KMpmrta 
(rvm  te 


£ 

61,696,1 


£ 

20,057, 

40,819, 


89,745, 

i 

69,855,   25,512, 


10,233, 
17,744,' 

1,726, 
685, 

633, 


13,888, 
13,197, 

1.652, 
l,d09, 
2,041, 


3,247,1     3,568, 

241,'  66. 

4,558,.  17,676, 


141,016. 

1,175, 

138, 


18.437, 
2,383, 
1.696, 


816,'     1,708,1 

6,127,      4,222, 

17,847,    12,253, 


422,780, 


39,270, 
16,002, 

14,656, 

23.6^7, 
2,880, 
5,«64, 
1.895, 
243, 
l,40i. 


290,890, 


"05,511, 


528,391, 


»78,97i, 


36,892, 
14,814, 

10,531, 

10.720, 
2,860, 

24.437, 

2,797, 

399, 

1,008, 


'04,453. 


283,424, 


133,! 


40, 


4»7,5«5,!i8o,423, 


37,983, 
20,007, 

14,846, 

20,388, 
2,480. 
6,132, 
1,959, 
818, 
1.362, 


39,761 
16,870 

10,643 

8,144 

2,677 

17,154 

2,93a 

990, 

980, 


'04»475,    99»599 


521,990,1:80,02 


*  i,e.,  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures. 


1904.] 


Imports  and  Exports, 
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Trade  of  TTnited  Kingdom,  for  the  Tears  1902-1898. — Declared  Value  of  the  Tofal 
Exports  of  Foreiirn  and  Colonial  Prodiice  and  Manufactures  to  each  Foreign 
Country  and  British  Possession. 


Merchandiie  Exported 
to  the  following  Foreign  Countriei,  fcc. 


I.— Foreign  Countsibs. 
Northern  Europe;  viz.,  Russia,  Sweden,! 

Norway,  Denmark,  and  Iceland J 

Central  Europe ;  vw-i  Germany,  Holland,  "I 

and  Belgium  J 

Western  Europe;   viz-*  France,  Portugali 

(witli  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and   Spain  > 

(with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries) J 

Southern  Europe;  viz.,  Itoljr,  Austrian i 

Empire,  Greece,  and  Malta J 

Levant ;  ^i^-i  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  \ 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt  J 

Northern  Africa;  viz.,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  l 
Algeria,  and  Morocco  j 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  ^ith  African  Ports  on"! 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon,  v 
and  Kooria  Mooria  Islands  J 

Indian  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Java,  Philip- 1 

pines ;  other  Islands J 

Cmna,  including  Hong  Kong  and  Japan  ... 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  Central  America   

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti  

South  America  (Northern),  Colombia,  l 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  J 
(Pacific),    Peru,    Bolivia,  1 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  J 
(Atlantic), Braza,Uruguay,  1 

and  Argentine  Bepublio  j 

Other  countries  (unenumerated) 

ToitU — Foreign  Countries 

II. — British  Possessions. 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore 

Austral.  Cols. — New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 1 
toria,  So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and  N.  \ 
Zealand    J 

British  Xorth  America 

„      W.Indies  with  Btsh.Guiana^ Honduras 

Gape  and  Natal  

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena... 

Mauritius    

CSiaimel  Islands 

Other  poiscssions  

Total — British  Possessions  

General  Total  £ 


1902. 


£ 

6,862, 

19,080, 

7,855, 

1,473, 

esa, 

209, 
92, 

123, 

70. 

396, 

19,320, 
168. 
505, 

27, 
325, 
5£9, 

26, 


5^^95» 


931, 

2,481, 

1,721, 

338, 

2,006, 

353, 

38, 

223, 

29, 


8,120, 


[000*8  omitted.] 


65,815, 


1901. 


£ 

7,675, 

19,771, 

8,427, 

1,583, 
505, 

167, 
63, 

131. 

87, 

315, 

19,257. 
146, 
809, 

34, 
328,  , 
55  J,  I 

28. 


1900. 


59.940. 


906, 

2,626, 

1,545, 

370, 

1,785, 

370, 

39, 

228, 

33, 


7,90s, 


67,B4=. 


£ 
7,514, 
]8,C08, 

7,252, 

1,509, 
673, 

161, 
109, 

86, 

93, 
412, 

17,563, 

188, 
749, 

36. 

402. 

687, 

25, 


55.967, 


993, 

2,384, 

1,532, 

413, 

1,234. 

359, 

26, 

226, 

48, 


7,ii5» 


63,182, 


1899. 


£ 

6.755, 
21,351, 

8,693, 

1,589, 
505, 

159, 
101, 

165, 

62, 
613, 

16,866, 
195, 
796, 

44, 

294, 

597, 

48, 


58,813, 


778, 

2,240, 

1,423, 
365, 
839, 
304, 

22, 
241, 

17, 


6,229, 


65,042, 
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IMPORTS.-  (United  Kingdom.)— For  the  Toftrs  1908-09-01-00-1899.— Z>dc/are(i 
Real  Value  {Ex-duty),  at  Port  of  E^itry  {and  therefore  ineludtnff  Freight  and 
Importer^e  Profit),  of  Articlee  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom, 

[000*8  omitted.] 


FomsiQH  AmricLKs  Imfoktbd. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

BAWMATL8.-r0jr<i7tf,&c.  Cotton,  Raw    ... 
Wool    

£ 

44,836, 

23.329, 

14,486, 

8,676, 

6,819, 

268, 

£ 

41,149, 

22.716, 

16,331, 

2,944, 

9,214, 

498, 

£ 

41,970, 

28.642, 

14,780, 

3,070, 

8,448, 

789, 

£ 

40,988, 

28,917, 

16,347, 

2.512, 

7.480, 

642, 

£ 
27,672, 
26,882, 

Silk* 

18.448, 

Flax 

2,928, 

Hemp  and  Jute 
Xndiso 

6,322, 
986, 

93,407, 

91,851, 

92,699, 

91,781, 

82,738, 

,,        ,,           Various,  Hides  • 

2,108, 
5,296, 
4.194, 

26,640, 
1,988, 

27,118, 

2,441, 
6,194, 
4,4H, 

27,304, 
2,'?09, 

26,187, 

2,770, 
5,071, 
4,194, 

27,682, 
2,833, 

24,562. 

3.418, 
6,669, 
8.643, 

29,973, 
2,886, 

27,876, 

2,788, 

Petroleum   

Oils  (other) 

Metals 

^676, 

3,362, 

26,422, 

Tallow 

2,380, 

Timber 

22,882, 

67,343, 

67,279. 

66.512, 

73,304, 

61,409, 

,,        ,,          Aareltl,    Guano 

181, 
8,692, 

187, 
8,899, 

106, 
7,880, 

177. 
7,642, 

140, 

Seeds    

6,277. 

8,773, 

9,086, 

7,985, 

7,719, 

6,417, 

Tbopical,&c.,Pboducb.  Tea  

9,667, 
3.261, 

15,761, 
4,178, 
2.051, 

12,618, 
4,700, 
1,726, 

8,787, 
2,661, 

15,002, 
6,792, 
2,014, 

11,707, 
4,942, 
2,040, 

8,440, 
3,371, 
19,692, 
4,746, 
2,478, 
9,506, 
4,931, 
2,271, 

10.687. 
2,587. 

19,606, 
4,799, 
2.408, 

10,791, 
6,198, 
2,041, 

10,620, 

Coffee  and  Chic... 
Sugar  &  Molasses 
Tobacco   

3,839, 

18,448, 

5,611, 

Rice 

2,606, 

Fruits  

9,262, 

Wines 

6,630, 

Spirits 

1,878, 

53,852, 

52,945, 

56Hf35. 

58,111, 

57,179. 

^-» {^t:;.i:Z:} 

Provisions    

68,465, 
101,368, 

64,760, 
98,256, 

62,732, 
86,113, 

68,943,t 
80,857, 

68,088,t 
70.884, 

169,823, 

163,015, 

148,845, 

139,800, 

128,922, 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles    .... 

109,616, 

104,895, 

111,155, 

110,919, 

93,577, 

Total  Kkumeeatbd  Impobt8  .... 
Add  for  UNBKxrHs&ATBD  Imposts 

502,814, 
40,092, 

489,071, 
39,320, 

483,631, 
38,359. 

481,634, 
41.441, 

430,242, 
54,794. 

Total  Imposts  

542,906, 

528,391, 

521,990, 

5*3,075, 

4.8 '^.0)6. 

•  "  Silk,*'  inclusiTe  of  manufactured  silk,  d  by  VjVJ^^vi 
t  These  figures  do  not  include  starch,  &c. 


1904.] 


Imports  and  Exports, 
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EXPOBTS.— (United  Kiugdom.)— For  the  Tears  190d.02.01-ie00-18&0.— 2)«c/ar«c? 
Real  Value,  at  Port  of  Shipment ,  of  Articles  of  British  a7id  Irish  Produce 
and  Manufactures  Exported  frora  the  United  Kingdom, 

[OOO'a  omitted.] 


British  Psoduck,&c..  Expoetkd. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

IffAimw. — TexHie.  Cotton  Manufactures.. 
„       Yam 

£ 

66,220, 

7,407, 

15,864, 

5,953, 

1,437, 

257, 

5,540, 

840, 

£ 

65,054, 

7,404, 

15,261, 

5,197, 

1,393, 

238, 

5,430, 

842, 

£ 

65,709, 

7,977, 

14,237, 

5,239, 

1,429, 

294, 

5,021, 

825, 

£ 

62,009, 

7,741, 

15,682, 

6,123, 

1,638, 

426, 

5,226, 

934, 

£ 
59,489, 

8,059, 
14,789, 

6,722, 

Woollen  Manufactures 
„       Yam 

Silk  Manufactures 

»       Yam 

Linen  Manufactures  ...• 
Yam 

1,609, 
471, 

5,073, 
909, 

103,518, 

100,819, 

100,731, 

99.778, 

97,021, 

Sewed*    Apparel 

7,561, 
1,902, 

7,517, 
1,774, 

5,571, 
1,460, 

5,287, 
1,634, 

4,636, 
1,537, 

Haberdy.  and  MUnry. 

9.463, 

9.29*, 

7,031. 

6,821, 

6,173, 

MxTATii,  &c Hardware  and  Cutlery 

Machinery ........... .-r.t«- 

2,280, 
20,066, 
30,453, 

4,180, 

1,282, 
27,263, 

4,286, 

2,177, 
18,765, 
28,877, 

3,547, 

1,193, 
27,681, 

5,872, 

2,077, 
17,812, 
25,282, 

4,083, 

1,265, 
30,335, 

9,149, 

2,140, 
19,620, 
31,993, 

3,556, 

1,452, 
38,620, 

8,588, 

2,140, 
19,658, 

Iron  and  Steel 

28,101, 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lea<   and  Tin    

4,310, 

1,228, 

28,093, 

9.197. 

Coals  and  Calm    

Shins  (New^ 

89,760, 

88,ooz, 

90,003, 

105  969, 

87,717, 

Ceramic  ManufetM,  Earthenware  and  Glass 

3,279. 

2,998, 

3.050, 

3.072, 

2,9581 

ImAidttnkMiM  dfnfrf.  Beer  and  Al6.,.,,„, ,,,,.„, 

1,747, 
100, 
529, 
472, 

2,643, 

1,786, 
116, 
434, 

507, 
2,808, 

1,783, 

95, 

433, 

509. 

2,632, 

1,761, 

93, 

398, 

457, 

2,363, 

1,664, 

89, 

412, 

and  Prodnete.     Butter  and  Cheese   .... 
Candles 

Salt 

447. 

Spirits 

2,095, 

5.49 », 

5.651. 

5.452, 

5.072, 

4,707, 

Various  Mamufeis.  Books,  Printed 

1,752, 
6,765, 

940, 
4,822, 

578, 
1,144, 
1,415, 

1,634, 
6,537, 

906, 
3,828, 

530, 
1,126, 
1,286, 

1,553, 

6,052, 
634, 

3,507, 
501, 
999, 

1,227, 

14,473, 

1,469, 

6,173, 
636, 

3,398. 
459, 
939, 

1,070, 

i4,>44, 

1,444, 

OhATTliPfilfl 

5.790, 

Furniture 

Leather  Manufactures 
Plate  and  Watches  .... 
goan   

676. 

3,339. 

421, 

942, 

zr  "  

Stationery 

1,016, 

16,916, 

15.847, 

13.527, 

Bemainderof  Knumerated  Articles  

TTfiJHinmimLted  Articles ..„„-„..,.—, 

4«,C95. 
14.368, 

47,095. 
13,721, 

^83,424, 

39,736, 
19.546, 

38,427, 
17,909, 

34.680, 
17,709, 

Total  Bzfobtb 

190,890, 

280,022, 

)igitized  by  V 

291,192, 

264,492, 
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SHIPPING. — (Uuited  Kingdom,)— Account  of  Tomuigeof  VegseU  Entered  and  CleayeJ 
with  Cargoes^  from  and  to  Vario^ut  Cnuiitrien^  dnritig  the  Years  f.nded  Der.^  1003-02-01. 


Countries  frnm 

whence  Kntered  and 

to 

winch  Cleared. 


FoBBTOif  Countries. 
■D      .     /  Northern  port*  .... 

»""■»  i  Southern    , 

Svreden    , 

Norway   , 

Denmark 

German/ 

Holland  

Belgium  

France 

Spain  , 

Portugal 

Italy    

Austria- Hungary  

Greece 

Turkey    

Boumania   

Egypt 

Algeria    ._. 

Portuguese  Possessions  in  1 

Eastern  Africa  J 

United  States  of  America ... 
Mexico,  Foreign  W.  Indies,! 

and  Centnvl  America    ..,./ 

Republic  of  Colombia 

BrazU 

Peru 

Chile 

Uruguay , 

Argentine  Republic  

China  

Java 

Japan ^ 

Otlier  countries 

Totals  Foreign  Countries. 

British  Possesstons. 
North  American  Colonies .. 

British  India    , 

Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Straits! 
Settlements,  &  Hong  Kong  J 
Australia  and  New  Zealand 

West  Indies    

Channel  Islands 

Gibraltar  and  Malta 

Cape  of  G.  Hope  and  Natal 
Other  possessions  

Total,  Britiith  Possessions 

Total  Forkion  Countries 
AND  British  Posbbssionb 

Twelve  Months  ri903 

ended  •<     *02 

December,       [     '01 


Total  British  and  Foreiirn. 


1903. 


1902. 


Kntered. 


Cleared.    I'    Entered. 


Tons.       I 

2,143,537 

l,21fi,532 

1,829,046, 

1,477,088 

455,161 

2,711,518 

2,641,474 

2,357,6(19, 

2,638,000 

3,223,723' 

268,4221 

309,448 

163,622 

216,459 

297.935 

406,955 

390,022 

195,602' 

88,321 

7,382,838| 
157,943 

138,752! 

212,028 
82,170 

181,986 

6,564 

1,418,492 

25,59:^ 

42,127 

319,13»> 

460,965 


Tom. 
1,855,067 

219,76^- 
1,969.162 
1,129,854 
1,551,023 
4,669,235 
2,513,743 
2.278,977 
4,861,005 
1,726,988 

609,004 
3,456,689 

331,741 

243,18H; 

352,9321 

116,25t.i 
1,225,617 

364,452  , 

261,732' 


Ton*. 

1,908,686 

865,170 

1,780,686 

1,374,105 

428,127 

2,469,435 

2,501,799: 

2,239,198 

2,740,005 

3,426,912 

257,558 

316,359; 

105,562 

211,496 

355,280 

672,142 

428,594 

207,085 

10,13ri 


Clenrcd. 


6,138,589  I  7,164,163 
435.522   139,82o 


209,9ir 
756,9?3 
66,463 
318,222 
312,261 
1,092,008 
125,450, 
163,5991 
492,975 1 
536,972 


147,111 
237,456  j 

78,808 

154,0641 

3,689| 

885.367 

47,649. 

19,097 
329,59.^ 
425,783 


Tom. 

1,667,895 

181,140 

1,886,498 

1,150,915 

1,493,94:. 

4,406,854 

2,278,712 

2,226,05Ci 

5,057,822 

1,723,720 

582,959 

3,234,527 

294,725 

234,38: 

395,055 

130,415 

1,142,984 

246,252 

210,62: 

5,722,134 

337,106 

207,409 
799,026 

63.887 
36s947 
361,940 
935,257 

91,174 
182,995 
475,437 
396,48  J 


U,4c^9.o68  40,385,388|'ii,937,03?;38,479»27i 


2,293,742'  1.660,629 

l,664,98o|  1.264 ,49( 

33,113!  334,907 

885,18t,  1,079,015 

158,381,  180,152 

89S,456  312,0:4 

65,651  363,190 

778,431'  1,399,520 

226,0061  420,575 


I  2,009,427 
,  1,441,77^ 

j   30,480; 

1,067,03^: 
135,54^1 
387,0031 
22,520 
672,221 
232,29' 


1,211,135 
1,178,597 

288,282 

1,031,613 
197,244 
:i23.291 
424,985 

1,310,557 
417,949 


6.493'949'  7.014,578'  5.99^»^cSl  6.383,553 


1901. 


Enlered. 


Tom. 

1,924,064 

547,74( 

1,787,249 

1,406,555 

410,10f. 

2,397,482 

2,518.208 

2,186,905 

2,648,571 

3,158,303 

235,466 

267,022 

119,883 

180,473 

361,204 

374,:il6 

415,452 

206,023 

18,245 

7,566,457 

101,500 

127,475 

165,563 

55,912 

187,539 

5,665 

861,202 

32,552 

28,312 

298,255 

394,540 


Cicnred. 

Tons. 
1,676,373. 

270,955 
1,853.688 
1,126,156' 
1,463,092 
4,454,772' 
2,467,25^ 
2,154,615. 
5,162.574 
1,688,580 

584,75i> 
3,089,4*7 

212,451 

251,917 

301,878. 

114,820 
1,134,899' 

240,702 

173,627 

5,275,781 

244,422 

222,730 
683,116 
73,68^ 
874,661 
205,563^ 
956,185 
105,997 
193,785 
441.925 
479,890 


.^0,917,139  571630,225 


1,822,4991 
1,157,.')84 

39,553 

1,179,597 
112,713 
378.772 
11,017 
484.496 
224,465 


5.410,69(1 


39,903,017  47,399  906,        —        |       — 

—        I        —         137,904,31'' 14,802,05r8j 


1.090,24S 
1,104,404 

304,822 

1,066,214 
184,457 
308,420 
380,678 
936.12H 
S62,05r» 


5,687,480 


36,887,83543,317,705. 


1904] 


Shipping  ;  Bullion, 
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GOLD  AND  SILVEB  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  — (United  Kingdom.) 
— Declared  Real  Value  of,  Imported  and  Exported,  for  the  Years 
1903-1902-1901. 

[OOO't  omitted.] 


1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

Count  lie*. 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Gold. 

Silter. 

Gold. 

Silttr, 

Imported  f^oxn — 

Australnsia    

£ 

5,818, 

1,430, 
30, 

£ 

322, 
204, 

7,597, 

£ 
5,462, 

1,526, 

51, 

£ 

281, 

4>o, 

8,063, 

£ 

5,566. 

1,521, 
264, 

£ 

8.  America,  Bmzil,  1 

Mexi'.*o,W.  Indies  J 

United  Slates   

'93^ 

537, 

9,7i9r 

France  

7,278, 

273. 
1.730, 

271, 
290, 

64, 

276, 

14,020, 

4,334, 
121, 

»,I23, 

471, 

375, 

52. 
16, 

77, 
193, 

70, 

906, 

27. 

7,039, 

842, 
1,507, 

221, 
869, 

115, 
94, 

7.€47, 

3,213, 
282, 

8,754, 

439, 
368, 

36, 
27, 

45» 

85, 

I, 
9, 

7,351, 

1,175, 
945, 

337, 
1,166, 

283, 
34, 

1,962, 

6,946, 
517, 

>o,449. 

Germany,  Holland,! 

Belg.andSweden  J 
Portugal,        Spain,  1 

and  Gibrahar   ....J 
Malta  and  Egypt 

Clsina,   with   Hong"! 

Konic  and  Japan  j 

Wert  Coast  of  Africa 

British  Possessions! 

in  South  Africa    J 

British  East  Indies ... 

AU  other  Countries  ... 

4»^ 

404r 

30, 

98. 
6, 

Ir 

32, 

TotaU  Imported  ... 

28,657, 

10,310, 

21,629, 

9.7<54. 

20,716, 

11,502, 

Exported  to — 
France  

2.636, 
7,128, 

6. 
4.736, 

1,253, 
465, 
»3», 

'    86, 

5^>, 

2,106, 
806, 

1,768, 

1,076, 

372, 

252, 

40, 

77, 

1,698, 
3,819, 

12. 

269, 

1,1  1  2, 

Germany,  Holland,  1 

Belg., and  Sweden  / 

Russia  

27Ir 
62, 

Portugal,        Spain,  1 

and  Gihraltnr   ...  J 

Halta  and  Egypt 

41. 
59, 

B.     India,     Cliinn,  I 
Hong  Kong,  and  I 
Japan     

14,506, 

3.422, 

3,842, 

182, 

3,543, 
2,272, 

t,S9', 
8,052, 

42, 

53, 

90, 
1,239, 

4,660, 

3,603, 

386, 

1,283, 

3,290, 
2.167, 

1,817, 
7,612, 

7, 

167, 

85, 
1,028, 

5,798, 

2,548, 

62, 

300, 

2.115, 
3,152, 

1.545^ 
9,03  9» 

United  States   

72^ 
i85r 

127^ 

1,082., 

South  Africa     

8.  America.  Brazil,! 

Mexico,W.  Indies/ 

All  other  Countries ... 

ToicUa  Exported  ... 

27,767, 

11,467, 

15,409, 

10,716, 

13,905, 

12,050, 

Excess  of  imports   ... 
„        exports    ... 

890, 

1,157, 

6,220, 

952, 

Die 

6,751, 

tized  by  Vj 

54f, 
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Miscellanea. 


[Mar. 


BRITISH  CORN, ^Gazette  Average  Prices  (England  and  Wales), 
Weekly  for  1903. 


Weeks  ended 

on 

Saturday. 


190S. 
Jan.  3  . 
„  10  . 
„  17  . 
„  24  . 
..    31  . 


Feb.  7 
„  14 
,.    21 


March  7 
»  14 
„  21 
»    28 

April  4 
»  11 
,,  18 
»    26 


Maj     2 

»  9 
„  16 
„  28 
„    30 

June  6 
»  18 
„  20 
„    27 


Weekly  Averefe. 
(Per  Imperial  Quarter.) 


Wlieat.      Barley.        OaU. 


t.  d. 

26  - 

24  11 

24  11 

25  - 
25  4 

25  6 

25  6 

25  4 

25  8 

25  8 

26  1 
25  1 
25  2 

25  3 

25  4 

25  6 

26  1 

26  10 

27  6 
27  9 
27  10 

17  8 

27  6 

27  8 

27  6 

27  6 


t.  d. 
28  11 
24  1 
24  1 
24  1 
24  3 

23  9 

23  7 

23  4 

23  2 

23  1 
22  10 
22  9 
22  4 

22  6 
21  10 
21  6 

21  9 

22  1 

21  10 

22  5 

23  7 
23  7 

23  10 

21  5 

20  7 

22  0 


t.  d. 

16  10 

17  - 

16  10 ; 

16 11  i 

17  - 

16  11 

17  1 
17  1 
17  1 

17  1 
17  - 

16  10 

17  - 

17  - 

17  2 

17  3 

17  9 

18  - 
18  2 
18  4 
18  5 
18  5 

18  4 

18  7 

IS  3 

18  6 


Weeks  ended 


Saturday. 


1903. 

July  4  . 

„  11  . 

„  18. 

»  26  . 


Weekly  Average. 
(Per  Imperial  Quarter.) 


Wheat.        Barley.       OaU. 


9.  d. 

27  9 

28  1 
28  3 
28  7 


Aug.  1  1  28  11 

„   8  j  29  3 

„  16  1  29  11 

„  22  1  29  9 

„  29  1  80  - 


Sept.  5 
„  12 
»  19 
,.  26 


30  3 

28  6 

27  6 

27  - 


I 


Oct.  3  1  26  3 

„  10  1  25  10 

„  17  i  26  8 

„  24  '  25  10 


31 


26 


Not.  7  26  4 

„  14  1  26  6 

„  21  1  26  9 

„  28  26  6 


Dec.  5 
»  12 
»  19 
„  26 


26  8 

26  7 

26  9 

26  5 

^itized  by ' 


t.  d. 

20  7 

19  11 

20  6 

20  10 

21  - 

20  1 

21  3 
20  4 

22  3 

22  5 

22  4 
24  2 
24  - 

23  9 
23  8 
23  9 

23  7 

24  2 

24  3 

24  6 

24  3 

23  11 

23  9 

23  2 

23  - 

22  5 


Vj*^*.JV1 


t.  d, 

18  6 

18  3 

18  7 

18  5 

18  6 

18  8 

18  10 

18  6 

18  7 

18  5 

17  - 

16  4 

16  2 

15  9 

15  6 

15  5 

15  8 

15  8 

15  9 

15  9 

15  10 

15  11 

15  9 

15  9 

16  7 
15  6 


1904.1 


Biitisi^  Corn. 
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BRITISH   COBB'S. ^Gazette  Average  Prices  (England  and  Walks), 
Sttmimary  ofy  far  1908,  with  those  for  1008  added  for  comparison. 


Arenffefor 

Per  Imperial  Quarter,  190S. 

Per  Imperial  Quarter.  190S. 

Wheal. 

Barley. 

OaU. 

Wheat. 

Barlej. 

Oata. 

JmnATT .......1... 

t. 
25 

25 

25 

4 

1 

s. 
24 

23 

22 

4. 

1 
5 
9 

S. 
16 

17 

16 

d, 
11 

11 

t. 

27 

27 

27 

d. 

7 

1 
1 

s. 
26 

26 

26 

8 

11 

8 

t.  J. 
20       - 

FobmairT  

20       8 

MMtjh    ^ 

20       5 

FirMt  quarter  ended 
LaAy  Dati  

25 

2 

-3 

5 

16 

11 

27 

3 

26 

8 

io       3 

April 

May  

25 
27 

27 

6 
6 
6 

21 
22 
21 

10 

8 

11 

17 
18 
18 

3 
3 
5 

27 

30 
80 

9 

11 

9 

26 
25 
23 

7 
11 
10 

21  - 

22  5 

June r 

22     10 

Midsummer    J 

i6 

.1 

22 

i 

18 

- 

29 

10 

25 

6 

22       I 

July  

Auguft 

28 
29 

28 

2 

6 
3 

20 
20 
23 

5 

11 

2 

18 
18 
16 

5 
7 

n 

30 
31 
27 

11 
6 
9 

24 
24 
26 

8 
8 

1 

22  8 
22  2 
18     10 

Third  quarter  e»ded\ 
Midkaelmas    / 

z8 

8 

21 

6 

18 

- 

30 

2 

25       1 

21       3 

October 

25 

26 
26 

11 
6 

7 

23 
24 
23 

9 
2 

1 

15 
15 

15 

7 
9 

7 

25 
25 

£4 

3 
11 

26 
25 
24 

1 

10 

2 

17       1 

l^OTfiOlbOr    .,..,.„-T"T-"T,-. 

17      2 

December 

16     10 

Fottrth  quarter  ended] 

26 

3 

23 

8 

15 

8 

25 

- 

25 

5 

'7       - 

Thb  Ybab    

26 

9 

22 

8 

17 

- 

28 

I 

25    X 

tized  bv  Vj 

30gle 
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Miscellanea. 


[Mar. 


BEV£NUE  OP  TUB  United  Eikodok. 

Oalbitsab  Ybabs. 

y^i  Produce  in  Quarters  and  Years  ended  3Ut  Dec,  1908-1902.01-1900. 

[00O»8  omitted.] 


QUABTEB8, 

1903. 

8,717, 
8,870, 

5,260, 

40, 

4,100, 
920, 

1902, 

£ 

9,700, 
9,340, 

5,480, 

50, 

3,940, 
935, 

1903. 

ended  dlst  Dec. 

Liu, 

More. 

1901. 

1900. 

^Customs 

£ 

983, 
470, 

220, 
10, 

15, 

£ 

£ 
1     Oi75. 

£ 
7,269, 

^Excise    

-   :'  9;58o; 

-  ;     6,230, 

—  40, 
160,      1     3.830. 

9,540, 

^Stamps  and  estate,  [ 
&c.,  duties / 

Taxes    (Ljind    Tax| 
and  House  Duty)/ 

Post  Ollice ' 

4,860, 

60, 
3,670, 

Telegraph  Service  ... 

895, 

875, 

Property  and  In-1 
come  Tax    j 

37,907, 
2,060, 

39,445, 
2.930, 

1,698, 
870, 

160, 

1  39,85c, 
'     2,660, 

1 

36,2741 
2,190, 

Crown  Lands 

39,967, 

180, 

3, 

344,. 

33,375» 
180, 

2, 

530, 

2,568. 
186, 

160, 
1, 

33,510, 

190, 

10. 

362, 

33,073, 

38,464, 
190, 

Interest  on  Advaneef 
Miscellaneous 

3, 

818, 

TotaU 

30>494, 

•33,c87, 

3,754. 

161, 

J 

39,475» 

NktDce.  £3,693. 

TEARS, 
ended  3lBt  Dec. 


•Customs    

•Excise     

•Stamps  and  estate,! 

&c.,  duties     J 

Taxes    (Land    Taxi 

and  House  Duty)/ 

Post  Office ! 

Telegraph  Serrice  .... 

Property  and   In-1 
come  Tax    J 

Crown  Lands 

Interest  on  Advances 
Miscellaneous 

TotaU 


1903. 


£ 
33,998, 
31,290, 

21,100, 

2,510, 

15,070, 
3,670, 


1902. 


I  — 


1903. 


L€$9. 


More. 


»07,638, 
37,150, 


£        '  £ 

35,851,  ;,  1,853, 

32,100,  '.  870, 

22,2C0,  |l  1,100, 


£ 


2,550, 


40.         - 


14,640,  ,       — 


3,610, 


430, 
60,  , 


111,011,  ||     3,863, 
35,930,  1'       — 


144,788, 

455, 

960, 

1,650, 


146,991, 

450, 

949, 

1,893, 


»47,853. 


150,383, 


!   3,863, 

243, 


490, 
1,170, 


1,660, 

5, 

11, 


4,ic6, 


1,676, 


Kkt  Dos.  £2,4X0, 


Corresponding  Years. 

1901. 

1900. 

£ 
80.192, 
32,990, 

.       £ 
24,710, 
33,070, 

21,720, 

22,275, 

2,460, 

2,460, 

14.140, 
3,470, 

13,650. 
3,455, 

104,972, 

99,620, 

30,160, 

20,010, 

»35,»33, 

500, 

836, 

1,912, 

119,630. 

450, 

826, 

2,522, 

138,380, 

1 

133,438, 

•  Exclusive  of  transfers  to  local  taxation  account. joiJVic 


1904.] 


Jievenue  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
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BEYENUE  OF  the  Ukitrd  Kingdom. 

Financial  Years. 

Xet  Produce  in  Quarters  in  1903,  and  in  Financial  rears  ended 
3lst  March,  1902-03,  1901-02,  1900-01,  1899-1900. 

[O00'iomi»te«l.] 


QUARTERS, 
ended 

»l8t 

March, 
19U3. 

i        Soih 
1        Jiinr, 

1         ^^• 

801  h 

September, 

1W3. 

8l.t 

Decchilier, 

19US. 

81st 
llnrcli, 
]9<J4. 

^Customs 

£        1         £ 
8,434,             8-721- 

£ 
8.126, 
7,900, 

4,960, 

40, 

8,510, 
1,040, 

£ 
8,717, 
8,870, 

5,260,    . 

40, 

4,100, 
920, 

£ 

^Excise   

7,340, 
5,580, 

1,910, 

4,670, 
810, 

7,180, 
5,300, 

520, 

2,791, 
900, 

*St«inp9  and  estate,! 

&c.,  duties    f 

Taxes    (Land    Taxi 

and  House  Dutj)  j 
Post  Office 

— 

Telegraph  Service .... 

— 

Property  and  In-1 
come  Tax    J 

28,744» 
27,150, 

25.4»i, 
6,530, 

25.576, 
1,410, 

27,907, 
2,060, 

— 

Crown  Lands 

55>«94, 

85. 

377. 

439, 

31,941, 

110, 

8, 

474, 

26,986, 

PO, 

672, 

393. 

29,967, 

180, 

3, 

S44. 

— 

Interest  on  Advances 
Miscellaneous 

— 

'     1 

Totals 

ll 

28,031,         30,494. 

TEARS, 

1902-03. 

1901-02. 

1902-03. 

Corresponding  Years. 

«nded  Slst  March, 

1 

r.ess. 

More. 

1900.01. 

1899-1900. 

^Customs    

£ 
34,433, 
32,100, 

22,050, 

2,550, 

14,750, 
3,630, 

£ 
33,993, 
31,600, 

22,000, 

2,500, 

14,300, 
3,490, 

£ 

50, 

i 

£ 
3,440, 
500, 

60, 

450, 
140, 

£ 

26,262, 
33,100, 

20,805, 

2,475, 

13,800, 
3,450, 

£ 
23,800, 
32.100 

'Excise   

'Stamps  and  estate,! 

Ac,  duties    j 

Taxes    (Land    Taxi 

and  House  Duty)/ 
Post  Office 

22,520, 

2,460, 
13,300, 

Telegraph  Service .... 

3,350, 

Property  and  In-1 
come  Tax    J 

«C9,5»3, 
38,800, 

io4>883, 
34,800, 

50, 

4,680, 
4,000, 

99,89^ 
26,920, 

97,530, 
18,750, 

Crown  Lands 

H8,3'3, 

455, 

958, 

1,826, 

«39,683, 

456, 

870. 

1,991, 

50, 
65, 

8,680, 
88, 

126,812, 

500, 

830, 

2,243, 

116,280, 
450, 

Intere»ton  Advances 
Miscellaneons.... 

834, 
2,276, 

Totals 

t£i,552. 

I4ii999, 

'      21C. 

g.-jfig- 

130,385, 

119,840, 

1          -"'           "     " 

1     Nkt  Ince.  £8.558, 

•  Exclusive  of  transfers  to  local  taxation  account.  ^  by  VjOOQIC 
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Miscellanea.  [Mar. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Pursimnt  to  the  Act  1th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32  (1844) 
[0.000*s  omitted.] 


ISSUK  DKPAKTMKirT. 


6  7 

COLLATBKAL  COLUMNS. 


liabilitiM. 


Notes  luned. 


Datks. 
(Wednesdays.) 


MIns. 

46,97 
48.41 
49.67 
60,47 
60,72 
51. SO 
51,69 
5S,19 

51,65 
61.80 
5S,21 
68,78 

52,S9 
60.41 
49.94 
51,06 
61,87 

51.88 
51,42 
61.68 
61.86 

61,41 
62.46 
68.40 
53,75 
68.83 
52.75 
52,65 
62,59 
62,12 

61.11 
61.85 
51,8:i 
52.41 

61,83 
60.67 
60.65 
50,80 
50.80 

49,51 
48.72 
48.95 
49,78 

48,89 
48.60 
48.42 
48.2S 

47,67 
47.27 
46.98 
44,84 
45.46 


1908. 

Jan.    7  

„     U 

„     21  

„     28  

Feb.     4  

M     11  

„     18  

„     25  

Mar.    4 

„     11  

„     18  

„     25  

April   1  

M        8  

.,     16  

„     2i  

„     29  

May    6  

„     18  

„     20  

.,     27  

June    3  

.,     10 

..     17  

„     24  

July     1  

..       8  

..     16  

„      22  

,.     29  

Aug.    5  

„     12  

.,     19  

„     26  

Sept.   2 

„      9 

..     16  

.,     23  

„     30 

Oct.     7  

::  Jt:::;: 

„     28  

Nov.    4 

«     11  

,.     18  

„     26  

Dec.     2  

„       9  

„     16  

..     S3  

„     30  


AaseU. 


Gnvernment 
Debt. 


£ 

Mlns 

11,0S 
11.02 
11.02 
11.09 

11.02 
11.02 
11.02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11.09 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11.02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11.02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11.02 
11.02 
11,02 
11,02 
11.02 
11,02 
11,02 
11.02 
11,02 

11,02 
11.02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11.02 
11.02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,08 
11,08 

11.02 

11,09 
11.02 
11.02 
11.02 


OUier 
Securities. 


Mlns. 

7,16 
7,16 
7.16 
7,16 

7,16 
7,16 
7,16 
7.16 

7.16 
7,16 
7,16 
7,16 

7.16 
7,16 
7,16 
7.16 
7.16 
7.16 
7,16 
7,16 
7.16 

7.16 
7.16 
7,16 
7,16 

7,16 
7.16 
7.16 
7,16 
7.16 

7,16 
7.16 
7.16 
7,43 

7,43 
7,48 
7,43 
7,48 
7,48 

7.43 
7,43 
7,48 
7.48 

7,43 
7,43 
7.43 
7,43 

7.43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7.43 


Gold  Coin 

and 
Ballion. 


Mlns. 

28,80 
.S0,23 
31.49 
82.80 

82,65 
83.03 
38.42 
84.01 

88,47 
.'t8,62 
85,03 
85.55 

34,11 
82,24 
81,76 
82,87 
83,20 

83,20 
83.36 
33,41 
83,69 

88,23 
34.29 
35,23 
86,67 

85,16 
34,68 
34.47 
84.42 
33,94 

32,94 
38,17 
8.S,66 
88.96 

88.38 
82,:i2 
82,20 
82,86 
81,85 

81,06 
80,97 
80,50 
81,88 

80.44 
80.16 
29,97 
89,80 

99,28 
88  83 
88,48 
26.89 
87,01 


Notes 

in  Hands  of 

Public. 

(Col.  1  mtnns 
col.  16.) 


£ 
Mlns. 
29,19 
28,79 
28,35 
28,43 
28,58 
28,13 
27i93 
28,11 

28,56 
28,2^ 
28,13 
28,55 

29n'?6 
29,60 
29,06 
28,62 
29,07 

29,06 

28,77 
28,58 
29,18 

29,30 
28,93 
28,':7 
29,03 
30,21 
29,08 
29,62 
29,47 
29,83 
30,09 
29.69 
29,34 
29,36 

29-51 
20,10 
28,64 
28,40 
29.44 

28,54 
28,40 

28,76 
28,55 
29.24 
28,20 

28,64 
28,36 
28,41 
20,08 
2^.79 


Minimnm  Rates 

of  Dis«ount 

at 

Bank  of  Englaod. 


Per  cot. 


3) 


(30gle 
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8             9 

10 

11 

12               18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

lb 

BAKnifO  DKPABTirKIIT. 

Liabilities. 

Datks. 
(Wedneadys.) 

Aaaeta. 

ToUls 

CapiUUnd  Rett. 

Deposits. 

Seven 

Day  ami 

other 

Billi. 

Securities. 

Reserve. 

of 
Liabili- 
ties 

Cpitd. 

Rest. 

PubUc. 

Private. 

Govem- 
menl. 

Other. 

Note^. 

Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 

and 
Assets. 

£ 

it 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mint. 

Mlos. 

MlD*. 

Mine 

llliia. 

1908. 

Mln«. 

Mlna. 

511iii. 

Mlus. 

Ulns. 

14,M 

».50 
8.53 
S.55 
8.66 

10,13 
8.00 

10.40 
8,5^ 

41.07 
40,77 
40.09 
42.26 

,10 
.19 
18 
.15 

Jan.  7  

„    14  

„    21  

..    28  

20.04 
17.64 
17.64 

29,62 

27,79 
27,80 

29,27 

17,79 
19,62 
21,81 
22,04 

1.91 

2,00 
2.02 
2.08 

69,36 

69.03 

J4,SS 
IW 

8.58 
8.60 
8.62 
8.68 

9,41 
11,24 
i3»28 
ii,37 

40.30 
89.68 
40.04 
42.63 

.12 
.15 

M 

.18 

Feb.  4  

„    11  

n    18 

„    26  

16.06 
15.(J6 
15,06 
14,83 

28,64 

28,08 
30,88 
32,36 

83.14 
28.07 
28.66 
24.08 

2,12 
2,10 
2.08 
2.«J8 

67,96 
69,22 
71,64 
73,3' 

KM 
14.M 
U.5& 

8.76 
8.77 
8.79 
8.82 

14,68 
16,41 

42,70 
40.51 
40.98 
41.16 

,16 
.17 
.12 
.18 

Mar.  4 

„    11  

„    18  

„    25  

14,65 
14.67 
14.67 
14,67 

34,00 
32,52 

32,27 
34,10 

28.08 
28,67 
26.08 
25.18 

8.09 
8.18 
8,10 
8,13 

72,88 
74,12 
76,08 

14,55 
14.55 
14^ 
14,55 
U65 

8.8? 
8,14 

8.1* 
S.16 
8,16 

8,oi 
8,57 
8,25 

44.08 
89,46 
89,87 
88.80 
41,65 

.18 

■a 

.2 

April  1  

;;  15 :::::: 
„  22 

„    29  

14,61 
14,51 
l4.o2 
14,52 
14,52 

36,05 

27,80 

26',  1 5 
28,74 

92,93 
20,73 
20.87 
22.48 
22.30 

8,08 
9.11 
1,96 
8,06 
8.16 

P 

67,72 

14,55 
14,55 
K55 
H55 

8.16 

8,18 
8.20 
8,18 

7,69 
7,13 
6,53 
8,59 

89,08 
59.10 
40,81 
40.25 

.13 
.11 
.18 
.11 

Mny  6  

::i2:::::: 

.,    27 

14.62 
14.80 
14,80 
14,80 

25,61 
24,49 
26,73 
27,05 

22,81 
22.65 
23.00 
22,68 

2.16 
8.18 
8,18 
2,16 

64,60 
84,07 
66,72 
66,69 

14,55 

1V55 
14,65 
14^6 

8.16 
8.16 
8,17 
8,18 

7.43 

11.06 
11,47 

41.28 
40,89 
39.26 
40.40 

.12 

June  3  

„    10  

,.    17  

..    24  

14.80 
14,97 
15,07 
15.07 

26*29 

27,81 

22,10 
23.53 
94,63 
24,72 

2.12 
8;i8 
2,20 
2.18 

66,04 
68,19 
69,74 

14.55 
14.55 

14,55 
14.55 
14,55 

8.23 
8.42 
S.44 
8.46 
8,45 

11,09 
7,67 
6,91 

6,94 

48.88 
40.M 
41,46 
41.24 
42.82 

.12 
,12. 
.12 
.18 
,9 

July  1  

,.      8  

..    15 

.    22  

„    29  

16,07 
15.28 
15,34 
15.H4 
16.34 

26122 

25,99 
26,02 
27,61 

23.12 
22.77 
23.08 
98.18 
22.29 

2,16 
2.14 
2.12 
2,14 
8.12 

66,48 
66,62 
67,36 

1 

1 

i 

14.55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

8,48 
8.48 
8.58 
8,51 

8,78 

89.94 
41.18 
43.31 
43.29 

:i! 

.14 

Aug.  5  

..12  

„    19  

..    26  

15,34 
16.64 
20,64 
20.27 

25,90 

25, 5^ 
25,06 
24,81 

21,02 
21.65 
22,49 
28.06 

8,09 
8,10 
8.08 
8,15 

70, 1 K 
70,27 

14,55 
14,55 
U.55 
14.55 
14.55 

8,74 
8.75 
8.75 
8,77 
8.78 

7,39 
7,23 
7,12 

41.87 
38.77 
87.18 
38.09 
43,50 

.11 
.12 
.12 
.16 
.16 

Sept.  2  

„    30  

18.26 
17.06 
16,95 
16.69 
16.91 

24,97 

21  ^66 
22,65 
30,48 

22.82 
21.57 
22.01 
29,41 

2«»,86 

8,18 
2,07 
8.11 
2,09 
1,96 

67,67 
64,42 

62,73 
63^4 
70,21 

14^5 
14,55 
li55 
14^0 

8,18 
8,18 
8.16 
8.16 

7'»3 
7,74 

44.40 
4S,14 
42,91 
89.88 

.15 
.12 
.14 
.14 

Oct.  7  

„    14 

„    21  

„    28  

20,09 
19,98 
2U,00 
17,40 

27,26 
25,50 
25,36 
24,11 

20.24 
19.76 
20,+l 
21,83 

2,06 
8,10 
8,12 
8,14 

69,64 

67,34 

^4 

U.55 
14,55 
14,55 
li55 

8.16 
8.17 
8.20 
8.20 

6,S9 
6,23 

40,48 
88.92 
8T.54 
87,70 

.16 
.10 
.11 
,18 

Nov.  4  

„    11  

„    18  

,.    25  

17.20 
16.49 
16,14 
15,76 

25,29 

24,42 
23.9^ 
24,57 

20,18 
20.05 
20,18 
20,05 

8.11 
2.01 
8,07 
8,09 

64,7.^ 
62,97 
62,33 
62,47 

14,55 
K55 
li55 
liSo 
14.55 

8.16 
8,15 
8.16 
8.17 
8.21 

%84 
7,60 
7,56 
7^97 
7,95 

40,28 
38.86 
89,18 
89.76 
48.43 

.12 
.11 
.14 
.18 
,10 

Dec.  2  

„      9  

„    16  

„    28  

„    80  

18,26 
19,01 
19.23 
19.28 
19.23 

26,53 

2a,  27 
24,84 
28,67 
36,42 

.19.04 
18,91 
1«.62 
16.76 
16,67 

Digitized 

8,06 
9,08 
1,95 
1.91 
1.90 
yKjKJVJS 

65,88 
64,27 
64,55 
65,57 
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FOREIGN  EXCRA^GES. --Quotations  as  under,  London  oh  Paris^  Hamhurg, 
Calcutta; — and  New  York  and  Hong  Kong,  on  London, /or  1908. 


1 

9 

S 

i 

» 

« 

t 

8 

0 

London 

on 
Paris. 

S  m.d. 

I/ondon 

on 
Haiubarg. 

3  m.  d. 

Calcutta. 

New  York 

OD 

London. 
60  d.  s.t 

Hod; 
Konfoo 
UMdon. 

4lll.d.t 

Price  per  Oanee. 

1)ATS8. 

(Taeadaja 

or  nearest 

Dates.) 

Loudon 

on 
Calcutta. 

Demand. 

IndUin 
Council 

Bill*. 
Mtiiimum 

Price 
per  Kupee.* 

Gold  Bars 

(Fine). 

Standard 

SUw 
in  Bars. 

1903. 

*.     d. 

t.     d. 

$ 

*.     d. 

9.      d. 

d. 

Jan.    6.... 
„    20.... 

25-33} 
25-35 

20-61 
20-62 

1     4 

1     4^\ 

1    4A 

1     *^ 

4-d3i 
4-831 

1    7A 
1    6tS 

77  10} 
77    9} 

2H 

21H 

Feb.    8  .... 
„    17.... 

25-33J 
25-35 

2062 
20-62 

1     ^,\ 
1     4,^, 

1      *!>, 

1     4l«» 

4-84* 
4-84} 

1     6ii 

1    74 

77    9g 
77    9} 

2Ht 

22A 

Mar.  3  .... 
,,    17.... 
„    31.... 

25-35 

25-8Gi 

2o-37i 

20-65 
20-67 
20-67 

1     4^^. 
1     4,V 
1     3i-J 

1     *ii 
1     4 

1    8H 

4-831 

4-84 
4-83} 

1    7i 
1    7i 

77    9| 

77    9} 
77    9} 

22i 

if 

Apl.  14 .... 
„    28.... 

25-37i 
25'S6i 

20-66 
20-67 

1     3U 
1    3^} 

1    3H 
1     3|| 

4-881 
4-841 

1    71 

1    8i 

77    94 
77    9} 

22tt 

Maj  12  .... 
„    26.... 

25*36i 

25  ^ei 

20-66 
20-65 

1  m, 

1    Hi 

Full 
1    8|i 

4-85 
4-85^ 

1    »h 
I    8A 

77    9i 
77    9} 

2*f 

24H 

June  9.... 
„    23.... 

25-35 
25-33i 

20-63 
20-60 

1    3H 
1     31J 

J   SH 

4-84} 
4-84i 

1     8i 
1     Sf, 

77    9} 
77    9} 

24* 
24ft 

Julj   1  .... 
„    21  .... 

25-32i 
25-31 

20-56 
20-55 

1    3|J 
1    3il 

1     4 
1     4 

4-85 
4-84 

1     8t\ 
1     8iJ 

77  10 
77  10^ 

24f 
25A 

Aug.  4 .... 
„    18.... 

25-321 
25-30 

20-56 
20-67 

1     4 
1     H\ 

1     4 
1     4 

4-83 
4-83i 

1     9t^ 
1     »» 

77  10} 
77  10} 

25ft 
26A 

«ept.  1.... 
„    15.... 
„    29.... 

25-32^ 
25d7i 
25-381 

20-57 
20-60 
20-61 

1  m 

1    84i 
1    3H 

1     4 
1     ^h 
1     4A 

4-83i 
4-82i 
4-82 

1  lOti 
1  10^ 
1  lOi 

77  10J. 
77  10} 
77  lOi 

261 
26* 
27f 

Oct.  13  .... 
„    27... 

25-36 
25-35 

20-61 
20-62 

1  m 

1  m 

1     4 
1     4 

4  82} 
4-81i 

Uo? 

77  10} 
77  10} 

28 
27M 

^'ov.lo .... 

„    24.... 

26-37i 
25-88} 

20-66 
20-66 

1    4 

1    4A 

1     ^\ 
1     ^ 

4-79i 
4-79} 

IS* 

77  11} 
77  11} 

27 
26J 

Dec.    8.... 
„    22.... 
„    29.... 

25-88} 
25-36i 
25-36i 

20-66 
20-62 
20H53 

1    *it 
1    4^ 

1    4V, 

1     4A 

1    4A 

1     4i 

4-79} 
4-81} 
4-81} 

1    9} 

78    0} 
77  10} 
77  10} 

26 

26H 
26« 

Wednesdays  following. 


t  ThuTsdaye  following. 
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Statistics  of  London  Traffic. 
By  Edgar  J.  Harper. 

[Bead  before  the  Bojal  Statistical  Society,  15th  Bfarch,  1901. 
Majob  Patbioe  Gxobgb  Cbaigib,  C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair.] 

The  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  means 
of  locomotion  and  transport  in  London,  and  the  public  interest 
evoked  by  its  proceedings,  render  the  present  an  appropriate 
occasion  for  dealing  with  the  statistical  aspect  of  the  question.  But 
even  that  one  aspect  of  this  huge  problem  is  too  large  for  adequate 
treatment  in  a  single  paper;  and  the  necessary  daia  are  in  some 
cases  deficient,  and  in  others  non-existent.  Therefore  the  attempt 
made  in  this  paper  is  mainly  to  bring  together  and  classify  the  best 
of  the  available  material.  While  indicating  some  of  the  more 
obvious  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  figures,  the  suggestion  of 
remedies  for  existing  difficulties  forms  no  part  of  its  object. 

Considerations  of  time  and  space  have  rendered  it  necessary  to 
omit  altogether  all  minor  branches  of  the  subject,  such  as  width  of 
streets,  goods  traffic,  &c.,  and  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  paper  to 
the  pressing  question  of  passenger  traffic. 

The  area  adopted  as  a  basis  for  local  figures  is  that  commonly 
known  as  "  Greater  London."  It  is  made  up  of  the  City  of  London 
and  the  Metropolitan  Police  area,  and  embraces  all  parishes  the 
whole  of  which  is  within  15  or  part  of  which  is  within  12  miles  of 
Charing  Cross.  It  covers  693  square  miles  of  land  and,  in  1901, 
had  a  population  of  6,581,402,  or  a  little  more  than  double  that  of 
1861.  Many  regular  travellers  to  town  live  beyond  these  limits, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  within  them  is  not 
concerned  in  daily  travel ;  but  the  use  of  this  area  by  the  Begistrar- 
General  for  census  purposes  renders  it  more  convenient  in  this 
connection  than  the  construction  of  a  special  area^g^J^^j^v^AJVJvic 
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The  subject  naturally  falls  under  two  heads,  viz. : — ^Traffic  by 
railway  and  traffic  by  road. 

I. — Bailway  Traffic, 

There  are  about  600  miles  of  railway  in  Greater  London,  of 
which  nearly  222  are  within  the  administrative  county  of  London. 
Further  items  of  general  infonnation  are  contained  in  the  following 
table  :— 

Table  I. — Rail^cays  and  Stations  in  Greater  London  Compared  with  Area 

and  Population, 


Unit  of 
SUtitUcs. 

North  of 
the  Thames. 

South  of 
the  Thnmea. 

TotaL 

Area 

Square  miles 
Persons 

MUes 

If 
Number 

» 
»» 
II 

II 
II 

If 

488-27 
4,298,985 

259-67 
2.282,467 

692-84 

POPUlfttiOn      ,„-.,,.,,-r-r 

6,^81^02 

Length  of  railvrajB 

persq.mQe 
PAfwono^Ar  fit&tionB    ^. .,„,-- 

388-3 

0-78 
886 
0-77 
12,707  . 
12,838 

2,357 
225 

261-8 
1-01 
196 
0"76 
8,785 
11,646 

1,895 
220 

599*6 
0-86 

531 
0-77 
10,976 

I*i394 

4i252 
445 

persq.mile 

Population  per  mile  of  railwaj 

uer  station  . ........ 

Inward  trains   each  week- 
day- 
Local 

liOnur  distance  

Total 

2,582 

2,115 

4,697 

So  far  as  these  figures  go,  it  would  seem  that  South  London 
is  better  equipped  with  railway  facilities  than  North  London, 
especially  in  proportion  to  population.  The  number  of  stations  per 
square  mile  is  almost  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  on  the 
north  side  each  station  has  to  serve  a  population  10  per  cent,  greater 
on  the  average  than  on  the  south  side.  The  length  of  railway  per 
square  mile  in  the  south  is  nearly  30  per  cent,  more  than  in  the 
north,  while  the  population  per  mile  of  line  is  45  per  cent.  less. 
But  it  would  be  premature  to  draw  a  definite  conclusion  of  this 
character  from  the  totals  alone,  and  an  examination  of  the  details 
will  modify  it  considerably.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost 
as  many  long  distance  trains  arrive  from  the  south  as  from  the 
north,  although  the  local  trains  are  20  per  cent.  less. 

The  next  table  subdivides  the  lines  and  stations  between  the 
various  companies  concerned,  and  gives  the  number  of  passengers 


carried  by  each  company  in  1902. 


Digitized  by  Vj^^^V  IC 
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Tablk  II. — RaHitay*  Serving  Oreater  London. 


Lencth 

L?ne 

in 

QrMter 

London. 

Number 

of 
SUtione 

in 
Greater 
London. 

Total  PaMenjrera  Carried  in  IMS  bj 

Company. 

Railvaye 

WhoHv  or 

?«rtiaily 

Confined  to 

Greater  London. 

Other 

Railwaja 

Senring 

Greater  London. 

Tbukk  Likks. 
Sooth  Eartem  and  Ohatham .... 
Great  Eastern 

Miles. 

124-7 

861 

717 

75-7 
32-7 
24-2 
28-7 
20-3 
16-3 
2-2 

99 

88 

•  56 

50 
28 
19 
15 

14 
8 

1 

— 

96,129,022 
148,066,101 

74,681,418 

74,992,139 
62,478,280 
116,294,694 
94,485,288 
77,402,318 
22,089.974 
28,395,716 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  1 

Coa«t / 

liondon  and  South  Western  ... 
Gf-reat  Northern  

London  and  North  Western  ... 
Great  Western 

Midland 

London,  TQburj,  and  Southend 
Great  Central 

Total 

482-6 

378 

•    — 

79»,999,944 

Local  Lnrxs. 

Metropolitan    

„           District 

23-2 
191 
10-6 

28 
29 

18 

95,826,207 
48,768,817 
50,041,853 

— 

North  London ^ 

— 

Tot»l 

S^'9 

75 

»94»>35i877 

LociL  JOIHT  LiKBfi. 
Crojdon  and  Oxted    

7-3 
6-8 
60 

5-6 

51 

4-8 
4-5 
30 
2-3 
21 

20 

1-1 

4 
6 
5 

5 

8 

8 
9 
5 
2 
8 

5 

• 
7,296,662 

• 

584,736 
• 
• 
• 
• 
t3,343,282 
1,611,409 
• 

Katt  London    .  ., 



Tottenham  and  Fore^t  Gate  .... 
Tooting,        Merton,        and  1 

Wimbledon J 

North  and   South   Western! 

Junction   J 

West  London  Extension    

Tottenham  and  Hampstead   .... 
Hammersmith  and  Gitj 

— 

West  London 

Whitechanel  and  Bow   

— 

Metropolitan     and     Metro- 1 

politan  District    / 

Epsom  and  Leatherhead    

— 

ToUl 

50-6 

50 

12,686,089 



Tube  Liksb. 
Citr  and  South  London 

61 
5-9 
1-6 

13 

18 

2 

19,766,119 

45,805,110 

5,228,785 

Central  London  

,^^ 

Waieiloo  and  City  ..,„... 



Total 

13*5 

28 

70,288,964 

_ 

Grand  Total 

599*6 

531 

277,110,930 

79*,999»944 

*  The  traffic  on  these  lines  is  included  with  that  of  the  trunk  lines  working 
them. 

t  These  figures  are  for  the  period  from  1st  June  to  8l8t  December,  1902,^ 
the  line  not  being  open  before.  Digitized  by  VjiJVJ^LV^ 
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In  order  to  make  the  number  of  passengers — or,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  number  of  separate  journeys — complete,  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  journeys  performed  by  season-ticket  holders  has  been 
included  in  the  last  two  columns  of  this  table.  It  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  railway  returns  between 
London  suburban  traffic  on  the  one  hand  and  provincial  and 
through  traffic  on  the  other.  There  is  not  even  any  satisfactory 
basis  for  apportioning  the  number  of  passengers  on  the  trunk  lines 
between  London  and  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom,  though  it  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  state  that  250,000,000  of  the  793,000,000  carried  by 
trunk  lines  represent  local  passengers  in  Greater  London.  The 
Great  Central  Railway  has  no  London  suburban  traffic ;  and  if  the 
figures  for  this  line  are  excluded,  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  remaining 
trunk  line  traffic  attributed  to  London,  the  figure  would  be 
305,841,691  passengers;  and  this,  added  to  the  277,110,930 
passengers  on  local  lines,  would  show  a  total  for  the  year  not  far 
short  of  600,000,000  railway  journeys  in  Greater  London,  or  88 
journeys  per  head  of  population. 

The  distribution  of  this  enormous  passenger  traffic  over  the 
twenty-four  hours  is  of  course  very  unequal.  It  would  be  easy 
to  occupy  an  evening  with  an  investigation  of  its  variations  and 
their  causes;  but  if  attention  be  mainly  directed  to  the  inward 
morning  traffic,  for  which  alone  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  figures 
in  detail,  some  light  will  incidentally  be  thrown  on  the  traffic  at 
other  timesi  The  most  difficult  problem  which  confronts  the  rail- 
way manager  is  that  of  carrying  an  enormous  number  of  passengers 
to  the  centrfil  districts  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours.  If  he 
can  overcoi^ie  all  the  obstacles  to  a  successful  discharge  of  this 
function,  the  return  journeys  in  the  evening,  being  spread  over  a 
longer  pericxl,  are  not  likely  to  give  him  much  trouble.  Saturday 
afternoon,  with  its  addition  of  pleasure  traffic,  presents  special 
difficulties  of  its  own ;  but  as  to  this,  unfortimately,  figures  are  not 
available.  Bank  Holidays  and  special  excursions  make  demands  of 
a  totally  different  kind  upon  railway  accommodation. 

In  the  next  table  the  4,252  inward  suburban  trains  run  on  each 
week  day  a^e  divided  into  24  sections,  according  to  the  hour  of 
arrival. 

The  mere  number  of  trains  does  not  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  volume  of  traffic  in  each  hour,  the  trains  arriving  between 
7  and  10  A.M.  usually  carrying  a  full  complement  of  passengers, 
while  this  is  seldom  the  case  at  any  other  time.  For  instance,  the 
excess  of  inward  traffic  between  9  and  10  a.m.  over  that  between 
6  and  7  p.m.  is  far  greater  than  the  proportion  between  384  and 
259  trains  would  imply.  Digitized  by  vj^vj^ic 
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Tablb  hi. —Number  of  Local  Trains  Arriving  at  London  Termini  in 
each  Hour  of  an  Ordinary  Week- Day  in  1903. 


Hour 

Naniber 

Hour 

Number 

Hour 

Number 

of  Arrifal. 

of  Train.. 

of  Arrival. 

of  Trains. 

ofArriTal. 

of  Trains. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

P.V. 

12—1 

51 

9—10 

8S4 

4—  5 

210 

1—2 

8 

10—11 

267 

6—  6 

248 

2—3 

3 

11—12 

218 

6—  7 

259 

8—4 

7 

7—  8 

242 

4—5 

18 

P.M. 

8—  9 

212 

&-6 

67 

12—1 

198 

9—10 

200 

6—7 

146 

1—2 

206 

10-11 

168 

7-8 

242 

2—8 

199 

11—12 

142 

8—9 

860 

8—4 

218 

Between  5  and  9  a.m.  a  large  number  of  trains  are  run  at  cheap 
fares,  and  consequently  a  further  subdivision  is  made  in  the 
following  table  of  the  trains  running  between  those  hours.  Ordinary 
fares  are  charged  by  all  local  trains  arriving  after  9  A.M. 

Tablk  IV. — Number  of  Local  Trains  Arriving  at  London  Termini  on 
an  Ordinary  Week- Day  in  1903,  between  3  and  9  a.m. 


Hour. 

Twopennj 
Trains. 

other 

Workmen's 

Trains. 

Half-Fare 
Trains. 

Ordinary 
Trains. 

Total. 

A.IC. 
3—4 
4^5 
6-6 
6—7 
7—8 
8—9 

17 
87 
82 

1 

8 

6 

49 

106 

155 

41 

38 
8 

4 
7 
1 
2 
22 
315 

7 

13 

67 

H5 

360 

Totals  .... 

87 

360 

36 

35  i 

834 

Considerable  importance  attaches  to  the  classification  of  trains 
adopted  in  this  table.  "Twopenny  Trains"  are  those  run  for 
workmen  only  at  a  uniform  fare  of  2d.  return  for  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  journey.  All  workmen's  trains  at  higher  fares,  and  all 
trains  by  which  workmen's  tickets  are  available  for  a  portion  of  the 
journey,  are  included  as  "  Other  Workmen's  Trains."  "  Half-fare 
"  Trains  "  are  run  by  three  lines  only,  the  usual  practice  being  to 
charge  an  ordinary  single  fare  for  a  return  ticket.  "Ordinary 
"  Traina  "  are  those  by  which  the  full  fare  is  charged.  The  column 
headed  " Other  Workmen's  Trains "  includes  :—    ogfeed by  vj^ vjg ic 
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(a.)  Workmen's  trains  by  which  the  fares  are  higher  than 
2d,  return  for  the  whole  journey. 

{b,)  Half-fare  trains  by  which  workmen's  tickets  are  available 
for  part  of  the  journey. 

(c.)  Trains  which  are  partly  "Workmen's"  and  partly  "Half- 
"fare." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  up  to  7  A.M.  the  trains  are  almost 
entirely  "  Workmen's ; "  that  from  7  to  8  A.M.  "  Workmen's  "  and 
"  Half-fare  "  trains  form  ten-elevenths  of  the  total ;  and  that  from 
8  to  9  A.M.  that  proportion  falls  to  one-seventh.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  all  cheap  services  come  to  an  end  a  few  minutes  after  8  A.M. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  daily  by  these  inward  trains 
up  to  10.30  A.M.,  when  the  regular  business  traffic  may  be  regarded 
as  over,  are  set  out  under  the  various  heads  in  Appendix  A.  These 
figures  are  derived  from  actual  observation  of  the  traflSc  during 
recent  years.  More  accurate  results  could  no  doubt  be  obtained  if 
the  returns  probably  existing  in  the  books  of  the  railway  companies 
could  be  made  available  for  analysis ;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  an 
advantage  the  figures  given  furnish  some  indication  of  the  extent 
and  distribution  of  the  traffic,  though  they  cannot  be  said  to  repre- 
sent an  average,  having  been  compiled  at  various  times  and  seasons. 

Several  useful  and  interesting  results  may  be  deduced  from 
these  materials.  The  density  of  the  traffic  by  individual  trains  is 
shown  in  the  next  table. 


Table  V. — Average 

Number  of  Pasaetigers  per  Imoard 

Horning  Train. 

TraiiiB. 

From  the  Nortli. 

From  the  South. 

Total. 

Twooennv  

817 
278 
497 
336 

Nil 
213 
NU 
304 

317 
240 

497 

32* 

Otlier  workmen'ft  

Half-fare  

Ordinary 

Of  the  87  "  twopenny  "  trains,  31  run  into  the  Central  London 
(Bank)  terminus,  and  28  into  Liverpool  Street.  The  former  carry 
188  persons  per  train  on  the  average,  and  the  latter  467.  But  for 
the  comparatively  limited  seating  capacity  of  the  Central  London 
trains,  the  average  number  of  passengers  per  "  twopenny  "  train  would 
be  considerably  larger.  The  heaviest  "other  workmen's"  train, 
carrying  more  than  1,000  passengers,  runs  over  the  London,  Tilbury 
and  Southend  line  to  Fenchurch  Street.  This  table  brings  out 
clearly  the  great  pressure  upon  the  northern  lines  as  compared  with 
the  southern.  No  "  twopenny  "  or  "  half-fare  "  trains  run  south  of 
the  river,  though  these  two  classes  are  so  largely  used  in  the  North. 
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Another  intereating  feature  of  this  traffic  is  its  density  per  hour,  as 
shown  in  the  next  table. 

Tabls  VI. — Number  of  PoMengers  by  Inward  Local  Trains  in  each  Hour 
of  the  Morning^  and  the  Average  per  Train. 


At  Cheap  Fares. 

At  Ordinary  Fares. 

Toul. 

Average 

Hoar 

Trains. 

PasseuKers. 

Passengers 

rfAniTal, 

Traius. 

PaiaeDgert. 

Trains. 

Passengext. 

Tffn. 

A.M. 

8—  4 

3 

241 

— 

— 

3 

241 

80 

4—  5 

6 

824 



— 

6 

824 

187 

5—  C 

66 

13,194 

— 

— 

66 

18,194 

200 

6—  7 

143 

85,880 

2 

113 

145 

86,998 

248 

7-8 

220 

66,821 

15 

3,299 

235 

70,120 

298 

8-9 

45 

14,995 

300 

110,462 

846 

125,457 

864 

9-10 

— 

— 

369 

127,766 

369 

127,766 

846 

10-10.30 

— 

179 

36,878 

179 

36,878 

206 

Totals  .... 

483 

i3>>955 

865 

i78,5»7 

i»348. 

4»o,47i 

305 

This  shows  at  a  glance  where  the  '*  cheap  "  traffic  ends  and  the 
"  ordinary  "  traffic  begins,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  two  classes 
overlap.  It  will  be  noticed  that  more  than  one-third  of  these 
trains  are  run  at  cheap  fares.  The  comparative  pressure  of  the 
traffic  is  indicated  by  the  average  number  of  passengers  per  train, 
as  shown  in  the  last  column.  This  steadily  rises  to  a  maximum  of 
364  between  8  and  9  A.M.,  and  falls  slightly  between  9  and  10,  but 
rapidly  afterwards. 

Tablb  VII. — Extent  of  Overcrotcding  on  Inward  Morning  Trains, 


Orercrovded  Trains  Arriving  between 

Ytwa  the  North. 

From  the  South. 

Total. 

A.X. 

6-7 ., 

8 

2 

5 

7—  8  

14 
47 
39 

6 
26 
41 

20 

%—  0 

73 

9-10 

80 

10—10.80   

5 

4 

9 

Total    

108 

79 

189 

T6feal  tndns  up  to  10.30  A.M 

787 

681 

1,318 

Percentage  of  trains  oyercrowded  ... 

14-7 

13-6 

14a 

Total  seating   accommodation    ofl 

49,764 

26,622 

76,286 

Total  passengers  carried  by  over-l 
crowded  tnins  

58,783 

30,266 

88,988 

Percentage  of  passengers  in  excess  1 
of  seating  accommodation    

lA'O 

14'1 

16-7 

Grcatest  percentage  of  overcrowd- 
ing  on  a  single  train 

721 

60*4 

7a'i 

Digitized  b 

Goosle 
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Overcrowding  in  the  up  morning  trains  on  suburban  railways  is 
notorious.  It  is,  however,  very  unevenly  distributed.  The  foregoing 
table  gives  the  number  of  overcrowded  trains  on  the  day  of  observa- 
tion, and  the  extent  of  the  overcrowding.  It  furnishes  a  further 
indication  of  the  greater  pressure  of  local  traffic  in  the  North,  the 
record  being  held  by  a  train  carrying  on  the  average  a  little  over 
17  persons  in  each  compartment  intended  to  carry  only  ten. 

The  regular  morning  traffic  is  susceptible  of  improved  distribu- 
tion by  a  carefully  graduated  system  of  fares.  The  Great  Eastern 
Company  run  workmen's  trains  up  to  about  7  A.M.  at  2d,  return. 
On  trains  arriving  between  7  and  7.30  A.M.,  the  return  fare  is  3d., 
and  between  7.30  and  8  A.M.  "half-fare"  is  the  rule.  Thus  a 
number  of  passengers  are  attracted  by  the  "  half -fare  "  trains  out  of 
the  "  rush  "  hour  between  8  and  9  A.M.,  and  still  larger  numbers  are 
induced  to  travel  before  7  or  7.30  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  cheaper  workmen's  fares.  As  a  result,  the  overcrowding  on  this 
line  is  much  below  the  average,  though  it  serves  the  most  densely 
populated  areas. 

An  important  factor  in  connection  with  overcrowding  is  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  trains.  On  the  trunk  line  systems  the 
average  capacity  of  the  trains  is  much  greater  than  on  the  purely 
local  lines.  Taking  the  trains  between  8  arid  9  A.M.,  the  average 
carrying  capacity  on  the  Great  Eastern  to  Liverpool  Street  is  over 
700,  on  the  Tilbury  line  over  600,  and  on  the  London  and  South 
Western  nearly  600,  as  compared  with  the  North  London  line  459, 
the  Metropolitan  411,  the  Metropolitan  District  386,  the  Central 
London  336,  the  Waterloo  and  City  224,  and  the  City  and  South 
London  144.  It  appears  that  the  size  of  the  trains  is  often  governed 
by  the  length  of  the  station  platforms. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  outward  traffic  in  the  evening 
— ^which  has  not  been  examined  in  detail — ia  practically  the  counter- 
part of  that  inwards  in  the  morning.  The  figure  of  410,472  in 
Table  VI  must,  therefore,  be  doubled  to  represent  the  number  of 
journeys  per  day  taken  by  persons  in  regular  daily  occupations. 
Putting  the  total  number  of  rail  journeys  taken  in  Greater  London 
At  550,000,000  per  annum,  and  assuming  the  smaller  traffic  on 
Sundays  to  counterbalance  the  heavy  traffic  on  special  occasions, 
the  total  number  of  journeys  on  an  average  week-day  would  be 
1,506,850.  Half  of  this  number  (753,425)  represents  inward  traffic, 
and  deducting  the  410,472  from  this  leaves  a  miscellaneous  traffic 
of  342,953  inward  journeys  per  day.  As  the  business  traffic  only 
occupies  about  four  hours,  this  miscellaneous  traffic  is  spread  over 
the  other  fourteen  hours  of  which  the  average  railway  day  consists ; 
the  average  number  of  journeys  per  hour  beinggi|j||^y^4ftj^iRhile 
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during  the  four  hours  of  business  traffic  the  average  number  of 
journeys  per  hour  is  102,618.  The  latter  figure,  however,  includes 
only  those  passengers  carried  to  the  central  area;  whereas  many 
business  passengers,  especially  workmen,  alight  at  intermediate 
stations.  The  business  traffic  is  thus  four  or  five  times  as  dense  as 
the  miscellaneous  traffic^  On  particular  railways  the  difference 
may  be  greater  still. 

Fares, 

1st,  2nd  and  Srd  class  fares  are  charged  on  all  the  trunk  line 
systems  for  suburban  traffic,  except  on  the  Midland  and  the 
London,  Tilbury  and  Southend  lines.  The  three  tube  lines  have 
only  one  class. 

Third-class  fares,  and  workmen's  other  cheap  fares,  have  an 
important  effect  upon  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  to  whom 
the  question  of  a  high  or  low  fare  is  a  matter  of  consequence.  The 
following  table  shows  the  average  mileage  rate  of  all  3rd  class 
return  fares  to  each  terminus  for  distances  within  20  miles.  The 
average  is  based  on  the  longest  distance  for  each  fare  on  every 
branch  of  the  several  railways. 


Table  YIU.— Mileage  Rates 

of  Third  Class  Return  Fares, 

Railway. 

Average    . 

Mileage  Rate 

of  Srd  Clasa 

Return  Farea 

to  each 

Terminaa 

for  DisUncea 

uot  Exceeding 

ao  Miles.  * 

Railway. 

Arerage 

Mileage  Rate 

of  Srd  Clasa 

Ketarn  Farea 

to  each 

Terminaa 
for  Distancea 
not  Exceeding 

20  Miles. 

Central  London 

Metropolitan  District  — 

To  Mansion  House   

..  WhiiechaDel  ■  

0-84 

0*43 
0-42 
0-43 

0-53 
0-68 

0-62 
0-66 

0-67 
0-78 

0-75 
0-64 

London,     Brighton    and 
South  Coast- 
To  Victoria  

„  London  Bridge  

South  Eastern  and  Chat- 
ham— 
To  Victoria  

d, 

0-73 
0-74 

North  London   

Metropolitan— 
To  Aldgate 

0'76 

..  Baker  Street 

.    Ludmte  Hill 

0-72 

London,     Tilbury     and  1 

Southend    J 

London       and       North  1 

Western J 

Great  Eastern— 

To  Fenchuroh  Street   .... 

„  Liverpool  Street  

Midland- 

To  St  Pancraa   

„  Charing  Cross 

0-84 

„  Cannon  Street    

London  and  Southwestern 
City  and  South  London- 
After  10  A.M 

From  8  to  10  a.m 

(il-refti;  Wastem 

086 
0-78 

0-83 
0-94 
0-89 

Great  Northern — 
To  Kincr's  Cross  

0-92 

„  Moorgate  Street  

„  Moopgat^.pr^J;.^3^ 

J^§?^ 
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The  mileage  rate  of  fares  on  all  the  southern  lines  is  high — 
higher,  indeed,  than  any  other  rates,  except  those  of  the  Great 
Northern  and  Great  Western.  Of  the  four  railways  having  the 
lowest  mileage  rates,  three  run  underground. 


Worhmn^s  Trains  Service. 

On  all  the  lines,  except  the  Great  Central  Eailway,  there  is  an 
inward  service  of  workmen's  trains  to  the  vfirious  termini  With 
the  exception  of  the  Great  Central,  Great  Eastern,  Great  Northern, 
Great  Western,  Midland  and  London,  Tilbury  and  Southend  Bail- 
ways,  there  is  also  an  outward  service  of  workmen's  trains  from 
these  termini  In  some  cases  there  is  what  may  be  described  as  a 
local  service  serving  outlying  stations  in  the  county  and  in  extra- 
London. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  workmen's  trains  and 
the  corresponding  number  of  miles  run  daily  by  the  various  com- 
panies in  December,  1902. 

Table  IX. —  Workmen^ s  Trains  on  each  Line. 


Rnilwny. 

Total  Number  of 
Workmen**  Traius 

Run  Daily 
in  December.  1902. 

Number  of 
MUet  Run  Daily 

Workmen^B  Trains. 

PercenUce  of 

Total  Milease  Ron 

by  eaca 

Company. 

South  Eastern  and  Chatbam 
London  and  South  Western- 
London,  Brighton  and  South  1 

Coast     J 

Metropolitan  .............. 

130 
79 

68 

76 

69 

110 

85 

1,072 
809 

594 

586 
575 
647 

17-8 
18-4 

9-9 

9-7 

„           District    

9*5 

Great  Eastern    

91 

Central  London 

8*4 

City  and  South  London   

Great  Western  

68                        895 
81                        269 
40                         238 
16            '             178 
12            1             121 
12                           84 
5                          52 

6-6 
4-5 

North  London   

3*9 

London  and  North  Western 
Great  Northern 

29 
20 

London,  Tilbury  and  Southend 
Midland 

1-4 
0*9 

Totals 

8oi                                ^  nrn 

lOO'O 

„,^.^ 

Where  a  service  is  run  jointly  by  two  companies  the  trains  are 
assigned  to  the  company  by  whom  they  are  run,  as  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  a  more  satisfactory  division.  This  affects  the  figures  for  four 
of  the  companies,  viz.,  the  Metropolitan,  the  Metropolitan  District, 
the  London,  Tilbury  and  Southend  and  the  Great  Western.  The 
average  mileage  rates  at  which  the  workmen's  fares  to  each  ter- 
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minus  work  out  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  together  with  the 
number  of  passengers  at  such  fares,  according  to  the  latest  return  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  viz.,  for  the  year  1902  : — 

Tablk  X. — Mileage  Rates  of  Workmen^s  Fares  and  dumber  of  Workmen 

Carried. 


Railway. 


Oreat  Eastern — 

To  Liverpool  Street  

„  Fenchurch  Street    

l^orth  London — 

To  Broad  Street 

Central  London — 

To  Bank 

Metropolitan  District — 

To  Mansion  House    

„  Whitechapel    

Metropolitan — 

To  Aldgate 

„   Baker  Street 

London,  Tilbury  and  Southend — 
To    Fenchurch     Street    and*) 

District  stations j 

Midland— 

To  St.  Pancras  

„   Mooi^ate  Street  

London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast — 

To  London  Bridge    

„  Victoria    

South  Bastern  and  Chatham — 

To  Charing  Cross 

„   Cannon  Street 

„   LudgateHill    „ 

„  Victoria    

€lzeat  N'orihern — 

To  Eling's  Cross 

„  Moorgate  Street 

Chreat  Western- 
To  Paddington  

London  and  South  Western — 

To  Waterloo 

London  and  North  Western — 

To  Euston 

Oit^  and  South  London — 

To  "Angel,"  Islington 


Averaee 

Mileage  Rates 

of  the 

Workmen's  Fares 

to  each 

Terminus. 


d. 

016 
025 

017 

0*17 

0-20 
0-22 

0*21 
0-23 

0*22 

0-24 
0*22 

0-24 
0-23 

0-24 
0-27 
0-28 
0-24 

0-27 
0-26 

0-26 

0-29 

0-31 

0*33 


ToUl  Number 

of  Workmen 

FsMeogers 

Conveyed  in 

London  Distriet 

in  1903. 
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1 17,358, 

9,602,256 
5,465,818 

j  10,417,980 
]■  11,008,034 
7,651,772 
I  657,006 
\   7,559,050 


1 


14,003,760 


;,598 


\   2,096,{ 

405,402 
8,463,578 
1,324,156 
.3,778,286 


99,791,800 


Percentage 

of  the 

Workmen 

Passengers 

Carried 

b;  eacii  Railw-ay 

in  1»(». 


17-5 

9-6 
5-6 

10*4 

110 

7-7 

0-6 

7-6 

140 

21 

0-4 
8-5 
1-3 
3-8 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  workmen's  fares  between 
intermediate  stations,  those  for  outward  services  aila  tor  ^al 
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services  not  touching  the  termini,  are  excluded  from  the  calculation 
on  which  the  mileage  rates  in  the  foregoing  tables  are  based. 

Both  the  Great  Eastern — except  for  a  certain  number  of  trains 
— and  the  North  London  Companies  allow  workmen  to  travel  any 
distance  within  the  radius  of  their  workmen's  trains  service  (which 
is  the  whole  system  of  the  latter)  for  a  return  fare  of  2d, ;  and  they 
carry  together  27-1  per  cent,  of  the  workmen  passengers^  though 
they  have  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  railway  mileage  in  Greater 
London. 

Three  of  the  great  trunk  systems — the  Midland,  the  Great 
Western,  and  the  London  and  North  Western — on  which  the 
service  is  meagi*e  and  the  fares  comparatively  high,  carry  between 
them  only  2,386,564  passengers,  or  2*3  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Tvhe  Railways, 

The  development  and  progress  of  tube  railways  is  a  subject  of 
especial  public  interest  at  the  present  time,  and  the  traffic  statistics 
of  the  three  lines  which  are  now  working  are  given  in  the  following 
table :— 

Table  XI. — Route  Mileage  and  Passenger  Traffic  of  the  London  Tube 

Railways, 


lUilwaj. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

City  and  South  London — 
Route  mileage 

4-65 
9,188,559 

1-57 
3,907,137 

6-43 
14,916,922 

611 
12,896,628 

1-57 
4,324,594 

6-43 
41,188,389 

611 
19,069,819 

1-57 
4,546,535 

6-43 
46,805,110 

611 

Fawengers  carried  

Waterloo  and  City- 
Route  mileage  

18,222,512 
1-57 

Passengers  carried  

Central  London — 

Route  mileage 

4,521,997 
6*43 

Passengers  carried  

44,954,914 

The  City  and  South  London  Company  opened  two  extensions 
in  1900,  and  a  third  in  1901,  completing  the  line  as  now  working 
from  Clapham  to  the  "Angel."  The  Central  London  line  was 
opened  on  30th  July,  1900.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  all  three 
cases  there  was  a  decrease  of  passengers  in  1903.  In  the  City  and 
South  London  this  is  due  to  the  competition  of  the  electric  tram- 
way now  running  along  the  same  route ;  in  the  other  two  lines  the 
decreases  are  small  in  amount.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  locomotion  on  the  surface  will  not  prove  more  attractive  in 
the  long  run,  in  spite  of  the  speed  obtained  in  the  "  tubes.      o 
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11.  Boad  Traffic. 

Under  this  head  statistics  have  never  been  regularly  compiled. 
The  Metropolitan  Police  authorities  refrain  from  publishing  such 
information  as  they  possess,  and  local  authorities  hardly  ever  make 
observations  of  road  traffic.  Apart  from  the  work  done  by  the 
London  County  Council  from  time  to  time  for  particular  pui*poses, 
almost  the  only  available  figures  of  this  nature  are  those  which 
have  been  compiled  in  past  years  by  the  City  authorities,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  material  in  the  tables  dealing 
with  general  traffic.  Much  valuable  comparative  information  is  to 
be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  day  censuses  taken  by  the  City 
Corporation,  and  many  interesting  figures  are  taken  from  the 
annual  reports  of  a  body  now  defunct — the  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers. 

The  vehicular  traffic  in  the  Strand,  Holbom  and  Piccadilly  has 
recently  been  observed  by  the  instructions  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  these  observations  were  repeated  in  September  last  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  difference  (if  any)  would  be  shown  at  a  time 
when  so  many  of  London's  local  travellers  are  supposed  to  be  "  out 
"of  town."  Fine  weather  prevailed  on  all  the  days  of  observation, 
and  the  results  are  given  in  the  three  following  tables  : — 

Tablb  XIL —  Vehicular  Traffic  in  the  Strand  {at  Wellington  Street). 


CUm  of  Vehicle. 

Knniber 

on  Kriday, 

4th  July.  1902. 

(8  a.m.  to8p.M). 

Number 

on  Ifriday. 

18th  September. 

(8A.x.to8p.x.). 

lucrenie  or  Decrease 

per  Cent,  of 
18th  September.  1903. 

Compared  «ith 

4th  July.  1902. 

Traffic. 

OmpibllW*    .„,.,.,.r.r-T--Tr.--.-,^r--,-r, 

4,067 
3,147 

4,843 
2,863 

+   7*0 

Ourriages — 

Horsed    

Motor 

-21-4/     ^" 
-  9-3 

OabB 

Carts,  Tans,  and   other  trade 
rehicles — 

Horsed    

Motor  

Total  horsed  and  niechani-\ 
cally  propelled  vehicles....  J 

10,914 

II1I7I 

+   2-4 

Biercles  and  tricycles  

628 
440 

806 
407 

+  28-3 

Barrows  

-  7-5 

Total  

1,068 

1,213 

+  i3'6 

Total  of  aU  vehicles... 

11,982 

12,385 

+   3*4 

*  Trade  motors  were  not  separately  recorded  at  the  observations  in  June, 
1903,  bat  they  were  then  practically  non-exist^'nt. 


^Mii 


-^^  "  ^^"■'" 
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In  the  Strand  the  holiday  season  shows  a  falling  off  in  the 
aristocratic  carriage  and  cab,  and  also,  strangely  enough,  in  the 
plebeian  barrow.  Omnibuses  and  trade  vehicles  both  show  a  dis- 
tinct  increase,  and  cycle  traffic  goes  up  by  oyer  28  per  cent.,  in 
consequence  of  the  holidays. 


Table  XIII. —  Vehicular  Traffic  in  ffolbom  (at  Southampton  Row), 


aiin  of  Vehicle. 

Namber 

on  Tnetdav, 

8th  Jot*.  1902 

(8a.ii.Io8p.ii.). 

Number 

on  Tuesday, 

Uth  September, 

l&S 
(8A.ii.to8p.x.). 

IncretM  ».r  DecreMe 
per  Ceitt.  of 

Traffic. 
Compared  with 

OmmbuBOs 

GarriHgm — 
Honed    

2,916 

2,261 
»;«2*}8,684 

2,976 

51/    ^2^ 
2,267 

+   2-1 

+  34-2/ "^^ 
+   0*3 

Motor 

Oab«    

Garto,  Tans,  and    other  trade 
yehicles— 

Horsed    

Motor 

"■...''} -»'^ 

Total  horsed  and  meohani- 1 
cally  propelled  vehicles....  J 

9.388 

9,800 

+  4-4 

BicTcles  and  tricvoles  „■ 

1,149 
558 

1,266 
661 

+  10*2 

Barrows 

+  18*5 

Total  

1,707 

1.9*7 

+  12*9 

Total  of  all  yehides 

ujops 

11,727 

+   5*7 

*  Trade  motors  were  not  separately  recorded  at  the  ohserrations  in  June, 
1902,  hut  thej  were  then  practically  non-existent. 


Here  there  was  an  increase  in  all  classes  of  vehicles,  except 
carriages,  which  show  a  very  trifling  falling  off.  Fourteen  months 
had  elapsed  since  the  taking  of  the  traffic  on  the  first  occasion,  and 
the  growth  of  the  traffic  may  have  counterbalanced  any  possible 
falling  off  due  to  the  season. 
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Table  XTV. —  Vehicular  Traffic  in  Piccadilly  (at  WaUingham  House). 


Clus  of  Vehicle. 

Namber 

on  Wedneiday, 

SlitJanott/, 

19(18 

(8AJC.t0  8P.M.). 

Number 
on  Wedne«ia7, 
Sud  September, 

(8A.M.t0  8P.ll). 

Increaae  or  DeereaM 
.      per  Cent,  of 
Snd  September  Traffic 

Compared  with 
2l8t  Jannary  Traffic. 

Omnibuses ^ ..^ 

GarriageB — 
Horsed    

4.578 

6.604 
»'11}3.45. 

4,694 

IS}- 

3,666 

+   2-6 

-58-61     4^ 
+  20-5 /^^^ 
-35-2 

Motor 

Cabs 

Oarts,  TSDS,   and    other  trade 
Tehicles — 

Horsed    ^ 

Motor 

Total  borsed  and  meobani-  \ 
calljr  propelled  yebicles    J 

15,282 

12,258 

-  198 

Bicjeles  and  tricycles  

463 
819 

1,835 
282 

+  188-3 
-  11  6 

Barrows 

Total 

782 

1,617 

+  io6*8 

Total  of  all  yehicles 

16,064 

13,875 

-    13-6 

Thus  in  Piccadilly,  owing  to  the  holidays,  carriages  fell  47*5  per 
cent,  and  cabs  32*2  per  cent.,  and  there  was  a  reduction  of  10-9  per. 
cent,  in  the  number  of  carts  and  vans.  Omnibuses  showed  a  material 
iDcrease  in  numbers,  as  also  did  private  motor  cars.  The  cycle 
traffic,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  nearly  trebled. 

The  next  table  excludes  barrows  and  cycles,  and  divides  the 
other  vehicles  so  as  to  show  the  proportion  of  omnibus  traffic  in  each 
hour.     This  table  refers  only  to  the  original  observations. 

The  omnibus  traffic  in  all  three  thoroughfares  remains  fairly 
constant  throughout  the  day  after  9  A.M.,  but  "other  vehicles "^ 
show  considerable  fluctuations.  In  connection  with  these  figures 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that,  on  a  day  in  July,  1865, 
8,220  vehicles  are  reported  to  have  passed  Half-Moon  Street,  going 
along  Piccadilly,  between  8  A.M.  and  8  p.m.  This  gives  an  increase 
of  ^6  per  cent,  in  thirty-eight  years. 
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Among  the  records  of  the  City  Day  Census  is  found  the  material 

for  1881  and  1891  in  the  following  comparative  table.    The  figures 

for  1903   were  recently  given  before   the  Eoyal  Commission  by 

Captain  Nott  Bower,  the  Commissioner  of  City  Police,  to  whose 

courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  the  details. 

Table  XVI. —  Vehicles  Entering  the  City  of  London  between  the  Hours  of 
8  A.H.  and  8  p.m. 


Tear. 

CabB. 

Omnibuses. 

Other  Vehicles. 

Total. 

1881  (May) 

12,936 
14,789 
11,151 

4,915 
8,196 
9,616 

40,685 
58.854 
65,983 

58*536 
76,838 
86,750 

1903  (October)    

During  the  last  twelve  years,  then,  there  has  been  a  slackening  in 
the  rate  of  increase,  perceptible  in  the  miscellaneous  class,  and  very 
marked  in  omnibuses ;  while  cabs  show  a  large  decrease,  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  account,  as  the  1903  figure  is  1,800  less  than  in  1881. 
Improved  railway  facilities  and  the  waning  popularity  of  the  hansom 
hardly  account  for  so  large  a  falling  off.  No  doubt,  however,  even 
in  the  City,  cab  traffic  is  likely  to  be  heavier  in  May  than  October. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  figures  are  those  of  vehicles 
going  one  way  only,  so  that  the  probable  total  wheeled  traffic  is 
double  that  shown  in  the  table. 

The  traffic  entering  the  City  was  divided  in  the  City  Census 
Seports  under  the  headings  of  the  various  inlets.  From  these 
particulars  I  extract  the  following  details,  including  the  number  of 
passengers,  but  in  the  latter  no  distinction  is  made  between  riders 
and  pedestrians. 
Table  XVIL — Traffic  Entering  the  City  of  London  in  Twenty-four  Hours. 


Points  of  Obserration 
on  City  Boundarj. 


Total  Passengers  on  Foot 
and  in  Vehicles. 


1881. 


1891. 


London  Bridge     

Sonthwark  Bridge  

Blackfriars  Bridge  

Victoria  Embankment    

Temple  Bar 

Chancery  Lane    

Holborn  Ban  

Fanrlngdon  Street   

St.  John  Street    

Aldersgate  Street 

Ilnsbiirj  Pavement 

Biahopsgate  Street 

Aldgate 

AH  other  pointe  of  obBerra- 1 
tion    J 


10,783 
1,780 
7,292 
4,026 
5,309 
1,825 
7,825 
2,707 
2,917 
2,481 
8,642 
4,015 
6,081 

12,311 


14,367 
1,044 
8,287 
5,070 
6,172 
2,864 
9,069 
4,160 
2,467 
8,149 
3,560 
4,400 


20,598 


78,943  I 
15,045  , 
48,567     I 

9,151 
46,918  I 
12,758 
55,222 
26,705 
21,666 
36,821 
28,616 
34,236 
49,405 

339,511 


107,421 
19,345 
69,888 
16,930 
81,672 
24,298 
82.367 
42,036 
31,218 
32,780 
48,905 
49,635 
67,940 

511,659 


Total. 


71,893 


9^372 


797,5'^3     '    1,186,094 

Jiy,[l.e(Jby*^UU^lir 
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During  the  ten  years  the  number  of  vehicles  increased  by  28  per 
cent.,  and  the  number  of  persons  by  no  less  than  48  per  cent.  The 
most  striking  additions  appear  at  London  Bridge,  Chancery  Lane 
and  Holborn  Bars,  in  vehicles ;  and  at  Temple  Bar,  Holbom  Bars, 
Blackfriars  Bridge  and  Finsbury  Pavement,  in  passengers.  At  two 
points  vehicular  traffic  showed  a  falling  off,  and  passenger  traffic 
at  one. 

The  records  of  traffic  across  the  City  bridges  are  more  numerous 
than  those  for  any  other  thoroughfare.  Figures  for  six  different 
dates  are  given  in  the  next  table. 


Tablb  XVIII.- 

■  Vehicular  Traffic  over  City  Bridges. 

Period  of  Observation. 

Number  of  Vehicles  Crossing 

London  Bridge. 

Black friara  Bridge. 

Soathwark  Bridge. 

1850 

8  A.M.— 8  P.lf.    ... 

13,099 

5,262 



'63 

Twenty -four  hours 

26.960 

10,653 

1,094 

'65 

8  a.m.— 8  P.M 

19,045 

9,660 

— 

'81....  j 

Twenty-four  hours 
(one  wftv  only) 

}       10,733 

7,292 

1,780 

'91....  1 

Twenty-four  hours 
(one  way  only) 

\      14,367 

8,287 

1,944 

1903 

Twenty-four  hours 

29,872 

20,466 

4,508 

By  doubling  the  figures  of  traffic  taken  in  a  single  direction, 
and  estimating  (where  possible)  the  figures  for  the  twelve  hours, 
between  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.,  I  am  able  to  construct  with  approximate 
accuracy  the  following  comparative  table : — 

Table  XIX. — Average  Vehicular  Traffixi  per  Hour  oner  City  Bridges, 


Year. 

London  Bridge. 

Blackfriara  Bridge. 

Southwark  Bridge. 

1850 

1.092 
1,587 
1,431 
1,916 
1,343 

438 

806 

976 

1,106 

1,383 

46 

'65 

'81 

237 

'91 

269 

1903 

340 

Wheeled  traffic  over  Blackfriars  Bridge  has  been  growing  with 
some  constancy,  and  it  has  now  reached  the  same  level  as  that  to 
which  London  Bridge  has  fallen  in  consequence  of  the  alterations, 
which  are  now  approaching  completion.  The  distinct  decline  of 
London  Bridge  wheeled  traffic  between  1865  and  1881  I  am  quite 
unable  to  account  for. 

The  number  of  vehicles  passing  through  the  Blackwall  Tiuinel 
has  continuously  increased  from  335,435  inDili&9$bytQi\862,843  in 
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1903,  but  the  number  of  pedestrians  has  remained  fairly  constant 
at  about  4,250,000  per  annum.  At  Woolwich  Ferry  the  number  of 
vehicles  crossing  was  192,830  in  1890  and  478,168  in  1903,  and  the 
corresponding  figures  for  pedestrians  were  4,470,354  and  4,961,445 
respectively. 

Omnibuses, 

There  are  about  200  omnibus  routes,  or  separate  services  of 
omnibuses,  in  Greater  London,  of  which  97  connect  various  business 
centres  with  the  suburbs,  and  may  be  called  radiating  routes ;  2 1  run 
through  the  centre  from  suburb  to  suburb;  15  connect  railway  or 
tramway  termini,  and  the  remainder  serve  the  suburbs  only. 

The  radiating  routes  generally  have  their  inner  termini  on  the 
side  of  the  central  area  opposite  to  the  direction  in  which  they  nm. 
Thus  of  the  19  routes  having  Liverpool  Street  as  a  terminus,  15  run 
in  a  westerly  direction,  all  of  them  through  the  City,  and  10  of 
them  along  the  Strand.  In  the  same  way  the  10  London  Bridge 
routes  are  from  the  west  and  north,  all  passing  through  the  City, 
and  8  of  them  along  Oxford  Street.  Nearly  all  the  Liverpool 
Street  routes  westwards  are  thus  Strand  routes,  while  the  London 
Bridge  routes  westwards  are  generally  Oxford  Street  routes.  The 
result  of  this  arrangement  is  a  complete  crossing  of  the  two  sets  of 
routes  at  the  Mansion  House,  the  most  congested  point  of  London 
street  traffic. 

The  total  number  of  omnibus  routes  crossing  the  bridges,  and 
the  corresponding  number  of  omnibuses  per  hour  during  the  hours 
of  full  service,  are  as  follows : — 

Table  XX. — Omntbtu  Routes  Crossing  the  Thames, 


Bridge. 

Number 

of 

Omnibus 

Routes. 

Number 

per  Hour 

(in  Both 

Directions) 

during  Hours  of 

Full  Jierrice. 

Bridge. 

Number 

of 
Omnibus 
Routes. 

Number 

of  Omnibuses 

per  Hour 

(in  Both 

Directions) 

during  Hours  of 

Full  Service. 

iJondon 

18 
8 
4 
9 
4 
2 

332 

218 

160 

-150 

76 

60 

Tower    

2 
2 
2 

2 
1 

1 

42 

U^aaf  Tn  1  nil  f  Al* 

Albert    

38 

Blackfriars    ... 

Waterloo 

Putney  

Wandsworth 

Chelsea 

32 
28 

Hammersmith  .... 
Blaokwall  Tunnel 

12 

Vauxhall  

18 

The  total  number  of  routes  of  all  kinds  having  railway  stations 
in  Central  London  as  termini,  and  the  number  of  omnibuses  per 
hour  on  such  routes,  are  as  follows  :—  ^.^.^.^^^  ,^^  v^^vjvi^ 

O  2  ^ 
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Table  XXI. — Omnibus  EotUes  Starting  from  BaUipay  Stations, 


Railway  SUUon. 

Number 

of 

OniTiibus 

Routes 

Using 

Sution 

as  a 

Terminus. 

Number 
of  Omnibuses 

Leaving 

each  Station 

per  Honr 

daring  the  Hours 

of  full  Service. 

Railway  Station. 

Number 

of 

Omnibus 

Routes 

Using 

Station 

as  a 

Terminus. 

Number 
of  OiiinibuseB 

LeavinK 

each  Station 

per  Hour 

duri ng  the  U ours 

of  Full  Service. 

Victoria  

17 
]9 
10 
6 
6 
7 
1 

216 

208 

72 

6y 

69 
60 
20 

Marylebone  .... 
Paddington   .... 
Edgware  Road 
Gower  Street,... 
Euston  

3 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

16 

Liverpool  Street 
London  Bridge 
King's  Cross  ... 
Waterioo  

12 

10 

10 

6 

Charing  Cross .. 
Baker  Street  ... 

StPancras    ... 

1 

These  figures  do  not  represent  the  whole  extent  to  which 
omnibuses  provide  for  the  traffic  to  and  from  railway  stations,  as 
the  routes  which  pass  these  stations  also  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Of  the  outlying  omnibus  routes  only  five  are  situated  in  the 
north  and  east  of  the  county,  the  small  extent  to  which  these  parts 
of  the  county  are  served  by  omnibuses  being  no  doubt  due  to  the 
better  tramway  and  railway  communication  which  exists  there. 
Six  outlying  routes  cross  the  river  by  bridges,  viz.,  two  by  Wands- 
worth Bridge,  two  by  Putney  Bridge,  one  by  Albert  Bridge,  and 
one  by  Hammersmith  Bridge ;  one  crosses  the  river  by  the  Blackwall 
Tunnel. 

The  omnibus  routes  in  the  county  range  in  length  from  8 '8 
miles  to  07  mile.  Added  together,  so  far  as  they  are  situated  in 
the  county,  they  aggregate  a  distance  of  757  miles.  A  large  number 
of  the  streets  are  used  in  common  by  two  or  more  lines  of  omnibuses, 
and  the  total  length  of  streets  in  the  county  in  which  omnibuses  run 
amounts  to  242  miles,  of  which  141  miles  are  north  of  the  river  and 
10 1  miles  south  of  the  river. 

The  amount  of  omnibus  traffic  in  these  streets  ranges  from  2  to 
more  than  600  omnibuses  in  the  hour.  The  following  is  an 
approximate  division  of  the  242  miles  of  streets  according  to  the 
amount  of  omnibus  traffic : — 
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Number  of  Omuibuies  per  Hour  iu  Both  Directiona 
(during  Hours  of  full  Service;. 


Length  of  Streets 
in  the  County, 

Divided  according 
to  Amount  of 

Omiiibos  Traffic. 


480  and  upwards 

(Intervals  of  one-fourth  of  a  minute  or  less  each  way) 
480  to  360 

(Interyals  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a  minute  each 

-^j) 

360  to  240 

(Intervals  from  one- third  to  one-half  of  a  minute  each 

way) 

240  to  lao    

(Intervals  from  one-half  of  a  minute  to  one  minute  each 

way) 

Less  than  120 

(Intervals  of  over  one  minute  each  way)    ..« 


Miles. 
0-57 


4-43 

6-47 

14-64 
215-89 


242-0 


The  greatest  congestion  of  traffic  occurs  at  the  points  where  the 
omnibus  routes  cross  each  other.  If  the  traffic  is  heavy  the 
omnibuses,  as  well  as  other  vehicles,  are  held  up,  and  have  on 
re>starting  to  proceed  at  a  walking  pace,  so  that  the  number 
passing  the  crossing  is  less  than  half  the  number  that  could  move 
along  the  open  street  in  the  same  time. 

Table  XXIII. — Important  Omnibus  Crossings, 


Locality  of  Crossings. 


Number  «>f 
Omnibuses  per  Hour 

during 
Hours  of  full  Service. 


Bank  

Piccadilly  Circus  

Oxford  Street  and  Tottenham  Court  Boad  

Piccadilly  and  Hamilton  Place  

Elephant  and  Castle 

Oxford  Street  and  Orchard  Street 

Bridge  Street  and  Parliament  Street , 

Oxford  CircuB    \ 

„       Street  and  Bond  Street  , 

Strand  and  Duncannon  Street 

Oxford  Street  and  Park  Lane 

Piccadilly  and  New  Bond  Street    

EdgwareBoad  and  Praed  Street 

Strand  and  Wellington  Street    

Lndgate  Circus 

fleet  Street  and  Chancery  Lane 

New^  Oxford  Street  and  Hart  Street 

High  Holbom  and  Southampton  Bow  

Brompton  Boad  and  Knight«bridge 

Threadneedle  Street  and  Old  Broad  Street 

Victoria  Street  and  Buckingham  Palace  Boad 

Edgware  Boad  and  Harrow  Boad 

Dunoannoa  Street  and  St.  Martin's  Place 

Baker  Street  and  Marylebone  Boad  

St.  George's  Circus  

Westminster  Bridge  Boad  and  Kennington  Boad 
Kensington  Park  Boad  and  Kennington  Boad    .... 


690 
662 
628 
606 
682 
582 
520 
504 
502 
496 
478 
472 
468 
448 
422 
898 
366 
352 
324 
289 
272 
202 
200 
174 
160- 
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The  opening  of  the  three  tube  railways  now  in  operation  is  the 
only  change  in  locomotion  in  the  county  of  London  likely  to  have 
affected  the  omnibus  traffic.  No  data  are  available  from  which 
could  be  judged  the  exact  effect  on  the  omnibus  trafl&c  of  the 
opening  of  these  lines.  The  piecemeal  extension  of  the  City  and 
South  London  line  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  give  anything  in 
figures  showing  the  effect  on  the  omnibus  trafiic. 

The  course  of  the  Waterloo  and  City  line  is  only  to  a  small 
extent  an  omnibus  route,  and  no  change  can  be  traced  in  the 
omnibus  traffic  as  the  result  of  the  opening  of  the  line. 

The  route  of  the  Central  London  line  affords  better  ground  for 
judging  the  effect  of  the  opening  of  a  tube  railway  on  the  omnibus 
traffic.  The  line  is  in  direct  competition  with  one  of  the  most 
important  omnibus  thoroughfares  in  London,  from  the  Bank  to  the 
Marble  Arch,  a  distance  of  3^^  miles,  and  also  with  that  from  the 
Marble  Arch  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  where  the  omnibus  traffic  is 
considerable.     It  was  opened  in  July,  1900. 

Excluding  the  lines  of  omnibuses  which  cross,  or  only  run  for  a 
short  distance  along,  the  route,  the  following  is  approximately  the 
number  of  omnibuses  per  hour  along  the  different  sections  of  the 
Central  London  Railway  route  in  1895  and  1903  respectively  : — 

Table  XXIV. — Omntbuees  on  the  RoiUe  of  the  Central  London  Railway, 


Section  of  Roate. 

Leiiicth 
Section. 

Number  of  Oniiiibnies  |>er  Hour 

Uolh  WHys  ou  RouicB 

in  Ct*nipetitiuii  wiik  Kiiilway 

(duiing  llouri  of  Full  Service). 

i 

1895.        '         1903. 

Shepherd's  Bush  to  dotting  Hill  (>ate 

Netting  Hill  Gate  to  Marble  Arch 

Marble  .Arch  to  Oxford  Circus  ' 

Miles. 
1 

11 
\ 

4 
IJ 

44 

48 

390 

•274 

306 

60 

40 

330 

Oxford  Circus  to  Tottenham  Court  1 

Rood   j 

Tottenham  Court  Boad  to  Bank 

222 

278 

58 

This  shows  a  material  reduction  in  the  number  of  omnibuses, 
except  in  the  outlying  section,  and  indicates  that  where  a  tube 
railway  is  for  a  considerable  distance  in  competition  with  omnibuses, 
some  reduction  in  the  omnibus  traffic  must  result,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  growth  of  that  traffic  be  checked  for  some  time. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  omnibus  traffic  generally  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  very  great.    The  City  of  London  Corporation  found 
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that  the  number  of  omnibuses  entering  the  City  during  the  day  in 
1881  amounted  to  6,176,  and  in  1891  to  10,389,  an  increase  of 
4,213,  or  over  68  per  cent.  The  number  in  1895  was  12,236,  an 
increase  of  18  per  cent,  since  1891.  The  number  at  the  present 
time  amounts  to  about  11,630  omnibuses  in  the  day,  a  decrease  of 
606  omnibuses,  or  about  5  per  cent.,  since  1895.  The  decrease 
since  1895  is  doubtless  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  opening  of  the 
tube  railways  already  referred  to.  A  Central  London  train  of  seven 
coaches  can  carry  as  many  passengers  as  thirteen  omnibuses.  There 
are  337  of  these  trains  running  to  the  Bank  every  day,  being  the 
equivalent  of  4,381  omnibuses. 

The  increase  in  omnibus  traffic  in  recent  years  is,  however,  very 
marked  in  other  directions ;  for  instance,  in  the  number  of  omnibuses 
between  the  districts  north  and  south  of  the  river  vid  Westminster 
Bridge.  It  is  specially  marked  in  the  extension  of  the  omnibus 
services  in  the  outlying  parts  of  the  county.  Thus  the  increase  in 
the  length  of  streets  traversed  by  omnibuses  since  1895  has  been  as 
follows : — 

Table  XXV. —Omnibus  Routes  in  1895  and  1903. 


Lengtli  of  Streets  TraTersed 
by  Oniuibasen  in 

Increase. 

1895. 

1903. 

Number 
of  Miles. 

Per  Cent. 

North  of  the  river  ... 
South  of  the  nver  .... 

121 
58 

141 
101 

20 
43 

17 
74 

Total 

179 

242 

63 

35 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  omnibuses  do  not  provide  cheap 
fares  for  workmen,  the  fares  are  much  higher  than  tramway  fares 
for  the  ordinary  passenger.  The  350,180,257  passengers  carried  by 
tramways  in  Greater  London  in  1902  paid  in  fares  1,501,444/.,  or 
I'o^d,  per  head.  The  279,466,557  passengers  carried  by  the  two 
large  omnibus  companies  in  1902  paid  in  fares  1,614,073/.,  or  an 
average  of  1*39^.  per  head — a  difference  in  favour  of  tramways  of 
o'36<^.  per  head.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  omnibus 
passengers  travelled  on  the  average  longer  distances  than  the  tram- 
way passengers.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  whole  of  the  omnibus 
passengers  to  be  carried  at  tramway  rates,  it  would,  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  difference  of  o'^6d,  per  head,  amount  to  a  saving  to  the 
pubUc  in  fares  of  720,000/.  a  year.  ^ 9' "^^  ^'  vr.'^vjgic 
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Tramways. 
There  were  open  for  traffic  on  the  30th  June  last  186-5  uailes  of 
tramway  in  Greater  London,  of  which  115*5  miles  were  within  the 
area  of  the  Administrative  County.     The  following  table  classifies 
these  lines  according  to  ownership  and  method  of  working : — 

Table  XXVI. — Ownership  and  Length  of  Tramways  in  Greater  London. 


Tramways. 

Horse. 

Electric. 

Cable. 

Total. 

Owned  and  worked  by  public  1 
authorities    j 

Owned  by  public  authorities  1 
and  worked  hj  companies  j 

Owned  and  worked  by  com-  i 
panics j 

Miles. 
16-5 

48-5 

510 

Mile». 
320 

10-7 

28-5 

Miles. 
3-6 

Nil 

0-8 

Miles. 

59*2 
75-3 

Totals   

ii6'o 

66-2 

4*3 

186-5 

The  work  of  electrifying  the  London  County  Council  lines  is 
still  proceeding,  and  no  section  has  yet  been  worked  by  electricity 
for  a  complete  year,  so  that  no  comparison  of  the  traffic  on  the 
lines  in  public  ownership  between  electric  and  horse  traction  is  yet 
possible.  The  electric  cars  of  the  London  United  Tramways 
Company,  however,  do  not  appear  to  carry  as  many  passengers 
per  car-mile  as  the  horse  cars  of  the  North  Metropolitan  Company. 

How  far  London  is  still  behind  the  provinces  in  tramway 
matters  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  only  one-third  of  her 
mileage  is  worked  by  electricity,  while  taking  the  total  mileage  of 
tramways  in  England  and  Wales  nearly  three-fourths  represent 
electric  tramways.  In  total  mileage  London  is  even  further  in 
arrear,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  next  table,  taken  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Benn,  L.C.C.,  before  the  Royal  Commission. 

Tahle  XXVIL — Tramway  Mileage  in  Various  Cities. 


City. 


London   

G-lasgow 

Lirerpool    .... 

Mancnester 

Birmingham 

Leeds  

Sheffield 


Ratio  of  Tramway  Mileage  to  Inhabitants. 


mile  to  30,000  inhabitants. 
11,900 

8,400 

5,600 
11,900 

9.500  „ 

7,300 


The  traffic  on  the  tramways  in  Greater  London  for  the  year 
ending  30th  June,  1903 — taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Eetum — 
is  shown  in  the  next  table,  though  all  the  figures  included  do  not 
cover  exactly  the  same  period.  Digitized  by  vj^^vjvic 
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Table  XXVIII.- TVo^ 

'c  ow  Greater  London  Tramways. 
Juney  1903. 

Year  ending 

Tramirays. 

Car-Miles  Rnu. 

Fasiengen  Carried. 

^'uIuber. 

Per  Car-Mile. 

Worked  by  pubUc  autho-  \ 

ritiea    J 

Worked  by  companies 

10,909,285 
26,178,539 

121,033,774 
240,136,878 

11-1 
92 

Totals 

37,087,824 

361,170,652 

9'7 

The  greater  number  of  passengers  per  car-mile  on  the  tramways 
under  public  management  is  probably  due,  in  great  part,  to  lower 
fares.  Of  the  traffic  on  the  lines  worked  by  the  London  County 
Cbuncil  I  am  able  to  give  some  further  details,  which  are  embodied 
in  the  two  following  tables.  The  first  analyses  the  passengers 
according  to  the  fares  paid,  and  the  second  according  to  route. 


Table  XXIX. — Number  of  Passengers  on  London  County 
Tramways  at  each  Fare. 

Council 

Year. 

\d.          1           jJ. 

Two- Journey. 

ExcliHiige. 

Transfers. 

1899  

1900  

'01  

'02  

'03  

60,611,483 
51,777,811 
54,390.854 
40,129,700 
47,342,809 

49,096,023 
50,178,317 
46,511,166 
47,111,647 
54,068,755 

2,171,412         1,745,974 
3,108,837         2,616,876 
4,591,140         8,761,294 

8,063 
68,388 

Year. 

xK 

id. 

3d. 

Total. 

1899  

1900  

'01  

'02 

'08  

9,749,599 
9,767,239 
8,656,013 
9,031,180 
10,858,896 

5,784,658 
5,693,620 
5,227,597 
4,953,988 
5,941,047 

1,500,985 
1,359,075 
1,322,068 
1,178,629 
1,628,683* 

116,741,648 
118,766,062 
120,025,084 
108,038,920 
128,261,012 

*  Including  104,242  at  2\d. 


Prom  1st  January,  1901,  a  two- journey  ticket  has  been  issued 
on  workmen's  cars,  and  to  workmen  on  ordinary  cars  arriving  up  to 
8  A.M.,  at  id.  each.  This  ticket  entitles  the  holder  to  make  another 
ioumey  at  any  time,  in  any  direction,  and  for  any  distance  on  any 
route  on  payment  of  another  id.  On  taking  the  second  journey  he 
gives  up  the  "two-journey"  ticket  and  receives  an  "exchange" 
ticket.  The  figures  show  that  as  a  rule  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
"  two-journey  "  tickets  are  utilized  for  a  second  journey.  A  some- 
what similar  plan  is  in  vogue  on  the  lines  leased  to  the  North 
Metropolitan  Tramways  Company.  Digitized  by  vj*^*^giC 
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During  the  last  two  years,  while  some  of  the  lines  were  under 
reconstruction,  the  traffic  on  these  lines  was  materially  diminished ; 
and  in  the  course  of  1902  additional  lines  were  taken  over ;  so  that 
the  figures  give  no  real  indication  of  the  ordinary  growth  of  traffic. 
But  it  seems  clear  that  the  passengers  at  the  id,  and  3^^.  fares,  and 
to  a  less  extent  those  at  i^d.  fares,  are  steadily  declining ;  and  this 
is  probably  due  to  the  competition,  for  long  distances,  of  the  City 
and  South  London  Railway.  Including  the  "two-journey"  and 
**  exchange  "  tickets  with  the  ordinary  tickets,  there  is  a  continuing, 
though  small,  increase  in  the  number  of  id,  fares.  The  short 
distance  passenger,  however,  at  the  ^d,  fare,  has  sometimes  preferred 
to  walk  instead  of  risking  the  delay  caused  by  the  works  of  recon- 
stniction;  but  the  great  cause  of  the  reduction  in  ^d.  fares  in 
1902  was  the  cessation  of  the  omnibus  service  previously  run  across 
the  bridges  in  connection  with  the  southern  tramways. 


Table  XXX.- 


-Loiidon  County  Council  Tramways, 
RoiUe. 


Number  of  Passengers  on  eaeh 


Number  of  Fassen^ra. 

Route. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Tooting    aod   Westminster  ] 

Bridge,  Blackfnars  Bridge  V 

20,756,056 

21,775,654 

22,279,664 

19.785,287 

28,157,258 

or  Waterloo  Station    J 

Streatbam  and  Westminster  I 

Bridge,  Blaekfriars  Bridge  [• 
or  "  Lord  Wellington  "....  J 

18,946,541 

18,918,095 

19,315,524 

19,084,709 

17,263,960 

Greenwich  and  Westminster'! 

Bridge,  Blaekfriars  Bridge,  1 
Waterloo      Station      or  ( 
Rushey  Green    J 

22,720,915 

23,083,817 

22,902,549 

26,128,342 

27,968,233 

New  Cross  and  Westminster  1 

Bridge     or     Blaekfriars  > 

Bridge J 

Rje  Lane  and  Waterloo  Station 

17,592,988 

17,501,148 

18,041,658 

18,109,258 

15,567,106 

6,642,636 

5,396,615 

5,581,138 

5,576,910 

4,918,817 

Gamberwell     and    Asylum ' 
Boad  or  Vauxhall j' 

9,033,804 

8,530,951 

8,341,028 

8,450,740 

6,652,170 

Victoria  and  VauxhaU  Bridge 

2,127,042 

2,120,230 

2,150,959 

2,269,995 

2,207,956 

North  Street  and  Borough  1 
or  Westminster  Bridge...  J 

— 

— 

— 

657,134 

6,610,320 

East  Hill  and  Borough  orl 
Westminster  Bridge J 

— 

— 

— 

821,488 

9,481,169 

«  Lord  Wellington  "  and  St.  1 
George's  Church    J 

Chelsea  Bridge  and  Clapfaam  1 
Junction  or  Lavender  Hill  J 

— 

— 

— 

166,545 

616,766 

— 

— 

— 

337,320 

8,766,679 

Workmen's  trams 

911,645 

1,429,222 
1.860,786 

1.670,200 

1,822,587 

17,919,777 

2,046,965 
1,721,467 
2,983,760 

3,700,196 
1,550,8©8 

All  night  trams  ..t.... 

1,545,854 
17,464,167 

Omnibuses 

18.200,044 

Total  

116,741,648 

118,766,062 

»*°'^m%§ 

,108,038,920 

128,261,012 
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The  effect  of  reconstruction  on  the  volume  of  traffic  is  very 
marked  in  1903  :  but  the  Tooting  lines,  worked  by  electricity  since 
May  last,  show  the  beginning  of  the  resultant  increase. 

Pedestrians. 

Pedestrian  traffic  is  heavier  in  the  City  of  London  than  in  any 
other  area  of  similar  extent,  and  the  City  records  are  extremely 
instructive.  They  do  not  lend  themselves  to  exact  comparisons  in 
all  cases,  as  passengers  riding  in  vehicles  are  mostly  included  with 
pedestrians ;  and  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  no  complete  observa- 
tion has  been  made  since  1891.  All  the  figures  in  the  next  table 
represent  persons  entering  the  City  only,  and  it  is  probably  a  safe 
assumption  that  the  total  numbers  of  persons  passing  both  ways 
would  be  about  double  these  figures. 


Table  XXXL— Number 

of  Persons  Entering  the  City  at  Various  Dates, 

Year. 

Period  ofOlMcrrrttion. 

Number. 

Year. 

Period  of  Observation. 

Number. 

1848  .... 

■»{ 

'66    1 

8  A.M. — 5  P.M.     ... 
7  A.M.— 7  P.M 

Twenty -four  hours 

5  A.M.— 9  P.M.     ... 
Twenty-four  hours 

315,<J99 
527,636 
706,621 
679,744 
728,986 

1881    - 
'91   1 

5  A.M.  —5  P.M 

6  A.M. — 9  P.M 

Twenty-four  hours 

5  A.M.— 9  P.M.    ... 
Twenty-four  hours 

589,468 

739,640 

797,563 

1,100,636 

1,186,094 

Only  the  1860  figures  for  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  are 
divided  between  the  two  classes,  there  being  535,535  pedestrians 
And  171,086  passengers  in  vehicles,  the  latter  class  thus  standing 
for  a  trifle  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  total. 

Separate  figures  are  given  for  1881  and  1891  of  the  railway  and 
steamboat  passengers  entering  the  City,  and  these  are  reproduced  in 
the  next  table. 

This  table  indicates  not  only  a  large  growth  of  traffic,  but  enables 
us  to  follow  one  effect  upon  the  travelling  public  of  the  provision  of 
fresh  facilities  of  locomotion.  It  would  appear  from  the  Mansion 
House  Station  figures,  that  traffic  on  the  District  Railway  had  been 
falling  off  during  this  period.  But  a  glance  further  down  the  column 
shows  that  the  deficiency  at  Mansion  House  is  far  more  than  made 
up  by  the  traffic  using  the  new  stations  at  Cannon  Street,  Monument 
and  Mark  Lane.  A  similar  movement  of  traffic  took  place  at 
Ludgate  Hill  on  the  opening  of  St.  Paul's  Station. 

The  falling  oflF  in  steamboat  passengers  is  probably  due  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  service  and  the  increased  severity  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  District  Railway  consequent  o»  igj^^e^^f^^i^^i^ 
Mark  Lane. 
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Table  XXXII. — Pedestrians  Entering  tlie  City  of  London  from  RadvHxy 
Stations  and  Steamboat  Piers  in  Twenty-four  Hours, 


Points  of  Obtenration. 

1881. 

1891. 

Railway  stations — 

Blackfriars  

3,541 
14,774 

18,956 

2,852 

•     2,616 

9,380 

18,422 

9,325 

30,444 
33,890 
15,683 

21,126 

6,520 
9,453 
2,849 
4,186 

Mansion  House 

Cannon  Street  (D.R.)  

Monumflnt ............ ..r...T.-. .,.,.,, 

Mark  Lane 

4,629 
7  305 

St.  Paul's 

Ludgato  Hill 

16,733 

Holborn  Viaduct  

4,706 

Snow  Hill  

2,972 

Farringdon  Street 

Aldersgate  Street 

14,903 
15,950 

Moorgate  Street    

Bishopsgate  (M.R.) 

13,180 

Aldgate  

7,389 

Broad  Street 

43,917 

Liverpool  Street    

52,413 
27,269 

Fenohuroh.  Street 

King  William  Street  (City  and  S.L.R.) 
Cannon  Street  (S.K.R.)    

5,789 
27,252 

Total  

176,009 

266,415 

Steamboat  Piers — 

Old  Swan   

6,090 

1,160 

No  figures 

3,486 

St.  Paul's   

Blackfriars 

519 
1,080 

Total   

7.250 

5>c85 

*     Grand  Total   

^H^'i-S^ 

271,500 

The  most  serious  fact  disclosed  by  this  table  is  the  enormous 
number  of  persons  entering  the  street  at  the  junction  of  New  Broad 
Street  with  Liverpool  Street  from  the  three  railways  there  situated^ 
The  total  numbers  were  73,659  in  1881  and  109,510  in  1891. 

Much  of  the  congestion  in  the  streets  is  due  to  the  places  at 
which  passengers  are  set  down  by  the  various  carrying  companies- 
Omnibus  routes  generally  run  right  through  the  central  area  to  a- 
terminus  at  its  far  side.  Traffic  is  attracted  by  the  facility  thus- 
given  for  passengers  to  alight  at  any  part  of  the  central  area  most 
convenient  to  them.  But,  generally  speaking,  railway  and  tramway 
termini  are  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  central  area  nearest  to  the 
districts  which  they  serve.  The  result  is  that  railway  and  tramway 
passengers,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  carried  as  near  to  their  ultimate 
destinations  as  they  might  wish  ;  and  consequently  the  streets  are 
flooded  with  pedestrians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  termini  in 
the  morning  hours.  These  either  make  their  way  on  foot  to  their 
destinations,  or  take  omnibuses  or  cabs  for  that  purpose,  thus  adding 
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to  the  causes  of  vehicular  congestion.  In  order  to  show  the  extent 
to  which  passenger  traffic  is  concentrated  at  a  particular  point  in 
this  way,  the  directions  taken  by  persons  leaving  the  railway 
stations  at  Liverpool  Street  and  Broad  Street  were  observed  in 
January,  1903,  between  6  a.m.  and  10  A.M.  It  was  then  found 
that,  out  of  a  total  of  85,956  persons  leaving  the  two  stations, 
only  4,112  turned  back  in  the  direction  of  Shoreditch.  The 
directions  taken  by  the  various  passengers  were  as  follows: — 

Westwards,  vid  Eldon  Street  and  Blomfield  Street 25.060 

South-westwards,  tnd  Broad  Street    29,940 

Southwards,  vid  Bishopsgate  Street  Within 20,179 

South-eastwards,  vid  Uoundsditch 950 

Northwards,  vid  Bishopsgate  Street  Without  3,823 

„  vid  the  footway  to  Skinner  Street    789 

The  City  records  preserve  the  fact  that,  during  the  twenty-four 
hours  in  May,  1860,  54,128  pedestrians  crossed  London  Bridge  from 
south  to  north.  On  the  11th  February,  1901,  during  a  similar 
period,  the  number  was  59,543,  an  increase  of  only  lo  per  cent. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  interim,  Southwark 
Bridge  had  been  freed  from  toll  and  the  Tower  Bridge  built.  The 
total  number  of  pedestrians  across  London  Bridge  (both  ways)  on 
the  11th  February,  1901,  was  116,902. 

It  would  appear  from  the  figures  compiled  by  the  City  Police 
that  Monday  furnishes  the  largest  number  of  pedestrians,  and 
Friday  the  largest  number  of  vehicles,  crossing  the  bridge. 

The  number  of  pedestrians  crossing  the  roadways  at  the  Bank 

was  in 

June,  1863  (8  A.H.  to  5  p.m.) 56,236  persons. 

October,  1900  (19^  hours)  188,190       „ 

April,  1903  ( 1 9i  hours)    248,016       „ 

Of  these,  16,011  crossed  by  the  subway  in  1900,  and  26,200  in 
1903,  so  that  the  great  majority  of  pedestrians  at  this  point  prefer 
the  surface  with  all  its  risks.  Some  of  the  above  figures  were 
recently  submitted  to  the  Eoyal  Commission  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton, 
C.C.     They  are  exclusive  of  "  tube  "  passengers  using  the  subway. 

The  great  interest  attaching  to  the  traffic  records  of  the  City 
authorities  adds  much  to  the  regret  that  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Commissioners  have  not  published  similar  figures  for  other  parts  of 
London. 

III. — Summaries  and  Comparisons. 

Some  indication  of  the  gross  amount  of  travelling  within  the 
area  of  Greater  London,  and  of  its  rate  of  increase,  is  almost  a 
necessity  in  bringing  such  an  attempt  as  the  present  to  a  close : 
but  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  material  it  cannot  be  given  with 
exactness.  The  total  number  of  tramway  passengers  can  now  be 
extracted  from  the  Board  of  Trade's  Annual  Return.  The  number 
of  passengers  carried  by  railways  wholly  or  for  the  greater  pa^  < 
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their  length  confined  to  Greater  London  can  be  given ;  and  the 
traffic  on  the  omnibuses  of  the  London  Road  Gar  Gompany  and  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Gompany  can  also  be  obtained.  From 
these  I  have  constructed  a  table  comparing  the  total  of  these  three 
classes  of  travellers  with  the  population,  and  bringing  out  the 
annual  number  of  journeys  per  head.  This  table  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  B.  It  commences  in  1867,  and  for  the  first  eleven  years 
has  perforce  to  omit  tramway  passengers,  of  whom  no  record  is 
available.  During  that  period  the  number  of  journeys  per  head 
rose  with  some  approach  to  regularity  from  227  in  1867  to 
39-6  in  1877.  In  1878,  when  tramway  passengers  are  included  for 
the  first  time,  the  figure  is  527,  and  it  rises  steadily  in  every  year 
from  1879  down  to  1902,  when  it  stands  at  136.  The  tramway 
traffic  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  other  two  classes, 
probably  owing  to  cheaper  fares,  and  is  now  sevenfold  what  it  was 
in  1878.  In  the  first  twelve  years  shown  in  the  table  the  railway 
traffic  was  trebled,  while  omnibus  passengers  only  increased  by 
25  per  cent.  Then  followed  a  period  of  cessation  of  railway  develop- 
ment, and  until  the  opening  of  the  Gentral  London  Railway  in  1900, 
the  railway  traffic  increased  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  in  some  years 
actually  receded.  The  omnibus  traffic,  on  the  other  hand,  grew 
much  more  steadily  during  this  period ;  so  that  while,  in  1878,  its 
passengers  were  70,000,000  less  than  railway  passengers,  in  1893 
the  two  were  practically  equal,  and  in  1902  the  omnibuses  were 
nearly  6,000,000  ahead  of  the  railways,  notwithstanding  the  sudden 
rise  in  the  last  three  years,  due  mainly  to  the  Gentral  London 
Railway.  These  and  other  variations  can  be  more  easily  traced  on 
the  accompanying  diagram,  the  curves  on  which  show  the  number 
of  journeys  per  head,  both  in  total,  and  by  each  of  the  three 
principal  modes  of  transit.  The  curve  of  population  is  added  for 
the  sake  of  comparison. 

The  next  three  tables,  showing  similar  figures  for  recent  years 
in  New  York,  Paris  and  Berlin,  furnish  a  basis  for  useful  and 
interesting  comparisons. 

Table  XXXIIL— Pa*^ew^er  Traffic  in  Neta  York  City, 


Ycnr. 

Number  cnrriecl  Iit  Surface 
Cora  and  (derated' Rail waya. 

Esiimated  Population. 

Number  of  Journeys 
per  HeMil. 

1900 

809,947,205 
879,769,695 
937,151,762 

3,437,202 
3,561,209 
3,688,693 

235  6 

1901 

247-0 

1902 

254*1 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  passengers  are  carried  by  the 
surface-cars,  and  less  than  one-fourth  by  the  elevated  railways.  The 
above  figures  of  traffic  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  New  York 
Rapid  Transit  Gommission.  °  9' '^^<^  ^  ^  v^^^g ic 
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Before  it  is  possible  to  make  even  an  approximate  comparison 
l)etween  London  and  these  three  cities,  some  estimated  figures  must 
be  added  to  those  in  the  London  table,  in  Appendix  B,  to  represent 
the  railway  and  omnibus  traffic  not  included  therein.  I  have  doubled 
the  railway  figures  and  added  75  per  cent,  to  the  omnibus  figures, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  some  approximate  result,  and  this  enables  me 
to  make  the  following  rough  comparison : — 

Table  XXXVL — Nwnber  of  Journeys  per  Head  in  London,  New  York, 
Parts,  and  Berlin, 


City. 

;      1898.      , 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

London 

New  York  

....       178-5     ! 

180-9 

169-8 
173-4 

1900 
236-6 
206-4 
185-2 

195-5 
247-0 
186-2 
197-5 

208-1 
254-1 

Paris 

Berlin 

...J       161-3      1 
... ,      157-2     ■ 

1 

284-9 
205-0 

Excluding  1900  (the  Paris  Exhibition  year)  and  1902,  the 
London  figures  appear  to  be  higher  than  all  others  except  those  for 
New  York  But  the  Paris  figures  are  probably  higher  throughout, 
as  1902  was  the  first  year  in  which  the  municipal  authorities  were 
able  to  obtain  traffic  returns  from  one  of  the  principal  tramway 
companies.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  Paris  and 
Berlin  areas  are  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  Greater  London. 
New  York  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  comparable  with  London,  owing 
to  the  very  diflferent  traffic  conditions  arising  from  the  length  and 
narrowness  of  Manhattan  Island. 

The  effect  of  the  present  methods  of  transit  upon  congestion  in 
the  streets  is  not  more  important  than  the  remarkable  influence  it 
exercises  upon  the  distribution  of  population  in  the  suburbs. 

Generally  speaking,  districts  within  the  county  are  served  by 
tramways  and  omnibuses  to  a  greater  extent  than  by  railways ;  and, 
except  in  particular  cases,  the  railways  do  not  have  any  important 
efiect  upon  the  changes  in  population  going  on  at  the  present  time. 
Outside  the  county  boundary,  however,  railways  probably  exercise 
a  preponderating  influence  upon  these  changes. 

In  order  to  make  this  point  clear,  it  is  first  necessary  to  give 
some  figures  of  the  actual  changes  in  population  during  recent  years. 
For  this  purpose  Greater  London  may  be  divided  into  three  zones : — 

(1.)  A  central  area,  in  which  the  census  population  is  stationary 
or  decreasing.  This  includes  the  City,  Westminster,  St.  Maryle- 
bone,  Holborn,  Finsbury,  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  Stepney, 
Bermondsey,  Southwark,  and  parts  of  St.  Pan0jii|^^ifkJP^r|i^mi4sey. 
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This  area  forms  a  roughly  elliptical  figure,  the  centre  of  which  is 
near  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

(2.)  The  remaining  parts  of  the  county  of  London. 

(3.)  Extra  London,  being  the  part  of  greater  London  outside 
the  county. 

These  zones — ^and  the  whole  area — are  subdivided  into  five 
sections,  viz. ; — 

Western, — ^From  the  river  northwards  to  a  line  following  approxi- 
mately the  Edgware  Eoad  to  the  boundary  of  Hertfordshire.  This 
section  includes  the  city  of  Westminster. 

Northern, — From  the  Edgware  Eoad  to  the  Kingsland  Road 
(approximately)  in  London,  and  in  extra  London  the  Eiver  Lea. 
This  section  includes  the  city  of  London  and  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  Hertfordshire  in  greater  London. 

Eastern, — From  the  Kingsland  Eoad  and  the  Eiver  Lea  south- 
wards to  the  Thames.  This  includes  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
Essex  which  is  in  greater  London. 

SawthrEastem, — From  the  Thames  to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Bermondsey  and  Gamberwell  and  of 
the  parishes  of  Croydon  and  Coulsdon. 

ScuthrWestem, — From  the  western  boundary  of  Bermondsey, 
Gamberwell,  Croydon,  and  Coulsdon  westward  to  the  Thames. 

The  population  of  each  zone  and  section  at  the  three  latest 
enumerations  is  set  out  in  Table  XXXYII. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  decrease  in  the  central  area  was  4*2  per 
cent,  in  the  1881-1891  decennium  and  3*2  per  cent,  in  the  1891-1901 
decennium. 

The  rest  of  the  County  of  London  had  an  increase  in  the 
1891-1901  decennium  of  13*5  per  cent.,  showing  already  a  very 
considerable  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  increase. 

In  extrSrLondon  the  eastern  section  shows  much  the  highest 
rates  of  increase.  The  rates  of  increase  in  the  western  and  northern 
sections  are  approximately  the  same;  and  the  south-eastern  and 
south-western,  which  have  the  lowest  rates,  also  do  not  greatly 
differ  in  their  rate  of  growth. 

The  growth  of  population  in  London  depends  partly  on  the 
influx  from  the  provinces  and  elsewhere,  and  this  is  set  out  in 
Table  XXXYHI,  the  results  shown  by  which  have  been  arrived  at 
by  deducting  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  from  the  increase  in 
the  enumerated  population.  The  figures  represent  the  difference 
between  immigrants  and  emigrants. 

The  most  important  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  London  con- 
tinues to  attract  population  from  outside  in  an  increasing  ratio, 
whidi  is  now  about  22,000  per  annum.    But  great  shifting  is  also 
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shown  within  the  area  of  Greater  London.  Nearly  half  a  million 
persons  have  migrated  (so  far  as  night  residence  goes)  from  the 
central  area  during  the  last  twenty  years.  As  the  population  of  the 
remainder  of  the  county  has  only  increased  (by  migration)  by  less 
than  200,000  during  the  same  period,  the  net  overflow  into  extra- 
London  is  approximately  300,000;  and  the  rest  of  the  increase 
shown  by  the  table  comes  from  outside. 

Table  XXXVIIf. — Changes  in  PopuLation  due  to  Migration, 


Central  Area. 

Rest  of  the  County. 

Section. 

1881-91. 

1891-1901. 

1881-91. 

1891-190L 

Western 

-  86,362 

-  118,880 

-  64,087 

-  16,166 

-  88,616 

-  17,089 

-  101,429 

-  61,787 

-  21,868 

-  48,621 

+     41,102 
598 
-      8,717 
+    51,894 
+    58,079 

+    28,878 

-  27,829 

-  23,285 
+    81.692 
+    49,082 

Korthem    

Eastern  

South-eastern 

South-western    

Totals 

-  259,049 

-  a35,»34 

+  141,26c 

+    53,488 

Extra-London. 

ToUl. 

Section. 

1881-91. 

1891-1901. 

1881-91. 

1891-1901. 

Western 

+    40,977 
+    79,692 
+  114,447 
+    24,566 
+    21,107 

+    84,857 
+    76,062 
+  167,036 
■^    40,686 
+    82,698 

+    45,727 
-    84,836 
+    56,643 
+    59,794 
+    85.571 

+    91,196 

Korthem    

-    54,19^ 
+    91,964 
+    50,869 

Eastern  

South-eastern 

Sottth-westem    

+    88,109 

Totals 

+  280,688 

+  399.688 

+  162,899 

+  ai7,94» 

The  average  number  of  persons  per  acre  in  each  zone  and  section 
is  shown  in  the  following  table.  In  calculating  the  densities,  the 
area  of  open  spaces  and  water  has  been  disregarded.  The  outer 
zone  caUed  extra-London  has  for  this  purpose  been  subdivided,  the 
districts  immediately  adjacent  to  the  county  being  given  separately 
in  order  to  show  the  gradations  of  density. 

The  average  number  of  persons  per  acre  is  in  London  687,  as 
compared  with  5*9  persons  per  acre  in  extra-London.  The  central 
area  has  an  average  of  148  persona  per  acre,  and  the  rest  of  the 
county  an  average  of  54.  In  the  outside  districts  adjacent  to  the 
county  the  density  averages  i6'6  per  acre,  and  in  the  rest  of  extra- 
London  2*5.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  greatest  relative 
densities  are  always  found  in  the  eastern  section,  except  in  the 
extreme  fringe  of  the  area,  and  that  the  drop  in  this  section  between 
the  two  outer  zones  is  strongly  marked.  Digitized  by  vj^vj^ic 
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Popalaiion  per  Acre. 

p..t  »r        UittricU     Remaiader 

Pnintv          to*»»«          Extra- 
county.       County.       London. 

Section. 

Central 
Area. 

ToUU. 

Western    

102-4 
135-9 
192-3 

84-6 
84-0 
91-7 

18-7 
13-2 
37-8 

21 
2-7 
2-5 

11-6 

Northern 

18-0 

Jiiaatern 

23-6 

Total  north  of  the  riyer .... 

>44-5 

85-9 

22-4 

2*4 

i6-7 

South-eastern  

126-0 
178-9 

30-6 
47-7 

8-4 
10-5 

1-6 
36 

12-7 

South-western 

«7-5 

Total  south  of  the  river .... 

158-3 

36-7 

8-9 

2-7 

H*7 

Grand  total 

148-0 

V 

6C 

54-0 
•7 

i6-6     I      2-<; 
5*9 

l6'Q 

In  Appendix  C  an  endeavour  is  made  to  bring  together  certain 
salient  facts  having  a  bearing  on  the  connection  between  the  sub- 
urban districts  outside  the  county  and  the  locomotion  facilities 
available  for  persons  requiring  to  travel  to  and  from  the  central 
business  area  daily.  Thus  the  particulars  of  the  population  of 
these  extra-London  districts  are  followed  by  particulars  of  the 
length  of  railway,  number  of  stations,  &c.,  in  each,  and  the  number 
of  trains  to  the  centre  each  week-day  morning ;  and  finally  there 
are  given  the  numbers,  ascertained  on  particular  days,  of  the 
morning  passengers  travelling  by  the  three  principal  modes  of  con- 
veyance to  the  central  area. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  number  of  trains 
and  railway  passengers  are  those  arriving  at  termini  in  the  central 
area  before  10.30  A.M. ;  and  as  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  railway 
traffic  exactly  according  to  the  section  from  which  it  comes,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  intermixture  of  this  traffic  between  various 
sections.  For  instance,  all  the  traffic  coming  into  Waterloo  is 
classed  as  S.W.,  though  a  good  deal  of  it  comes  from  the  western 
section.  All  the  Brighton  Company's  trains  into  London  Bridge 
are  classed  under  S.E.,  though  many  of  them  come  from  the  S.W. 
district.  All  the  Great  Eastern  trains  into  Liverpool  Street  are 
classed  under  E.,  though  part  of  the  Enfield  branch  of  that  line  is 
situated  in  the  N.  district.  These  are  examples  of  the  great 
difficulty  involved  in  any  attempt  to  divide  the  London  railway 
traffic  on  a  geographical  basis  coincident  with  local  areas.  Still  it 
is  possible  to  draw  one  or  two  general  conclusion^zej'Pie  population 
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in  the  eastern  section  of  extra-London  is  greater  by  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  than  that  of  any  other  section.  Its  density  is  more 
than  double  that  of  any  other  section.  During  the  last  decade  the 
increase  in  its  population  is  double  that  in  any  other  section,  and 
the  amount  of  that  increase  due  to  immigration  is  also  double  that 
in  any  other  section.  Its  population  per  mile  of  railway  and  per 
station  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  any  other  part  of  eictra-London. 
Yet,  so  far  as  ordinary  trains  are  concerned,  it  is  no  better  served 
than  any  other  section,  and  it  is  considerably  worse  off  than  the 
south-east  section,  while  the  third-class  return  fares  to  Great 
Eastern  suburban  stations  work  out  at  comparatively  high  mileage 
rates  in  Table  VIII.  With  regard  to  half-fare  and  workmen's 
trains,  while  better  off  than  the  north  section,  it  is  behind  the  west, 
south-east  and  south-west.  But  it  possesses  a  great  preponderance 
of  twopenny  workmen's  trains.  No  other  districts  have  a  service 
of  twopenny  workmen's  trains  beyond  the  county.  The  48  two- 
penny trains  in  the  eastern  section  carry  nearly  20,000  passengers 
daily  to  the  central  area,  or  an  average  of  over  400  per  train,  in 
addition  to  those  who  alight  at  intermediate  stations. 

The  majority  of  these  twopenny  trains  arrive  at  the  various 
termini  before  7  A.M.,  and  they  are  followed  by  74  other  cheap 
trains,  carrying  35,069  passengers,  or  474  per  train.  There  is  no 
traffic  on  half -fare  or  workmen's  trains  in  any  other  section  to 
compare  with  this  in  volume.  Not  only  do  the  passengers  by  these 
trains  in  the  eastern  section  largely  exceed  the  number  of  similar 
passengers  in  other  sections,  but  the  number  carried  by  each  train 
is  also  much  above  the  average.  This  excess  of  passengers  per 
train  in  the  eastern  section  extends  also  to  the  ordinary  trains. 

The  districts  near  the  Great  Eastern  line  chiefly  affected  by  the 
twopenny  trains  are  Edmonton  and  Walthamstow.  The  first  of 
these  trains  were  put  on  under  the  Great  Eastern  Company's  Act 
of  1864,  which  provides  for  one  train  every  morning  from  Edmonton 
and  one  from  Walthamstow  to  Liverpool  Street,  and  for  one  return 
train  on  each  branch  in  the  evening  at  id.  for  the  single  journey 
each  way.  The  next  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  population  of 
Edmonton  and  Walthamstow  since  that  date  and  the  number  of 
morning  trains  at  the  twopenny  return  fare  serving  these  districts 
run  daily  at  the  periods  for  which  the  information  is  available.  The 
earliest  official  return  of  these  trains  gives  no  figure  before  1883; 
but  no  doubt  they  were  running  for  several  years  before  that 
date. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  basis  for  comparing  population  at  different 
dates  it  has  been  necessary  to  include  New  Southgate  with  Edmon- 
ton, and  this  inclusion  to  some  extent  disguises  the  real  extent  of 
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growth ;  but  no  such  complication  affects  the  Walthamstow  figures, 
the  inference  from  which  is  unmistakable. 

Tablr  XL. — Increase  of  Population  Compared  with  Twopenny/  Workmen^ s 

Trai-M, 


Walthamstow. 

Year. 

Population. 

Rate  of 
Deoennhd 
lucrease 
per  Cent. 

Number  of 

2d. 

Trains  Run. 

Population. 

Rate  of      '    V..W.I.—  «f 
Decennial        Numbrrof 

Increase        Trains  Run. 
per  Cent.        *™"'  '^""- 

1851  .... 
'61  .... 

'71  .... 

'81  .... 
'83  .... 
'90  .... 
'91  .... 
'97  .... 
'99  .... 
1901  .... 

9,708 
10,930 
13,860 
23,463 

36,351 

61,892 

12-69 
26-81 
69-29 

54-93 

70-26 

Nil 
Nil 

8 
5 
5 

6 
7 
7 

4,959 

7,137 

11,092 

21,715 

46,346 

95,131 

—  i         Nil 
43-92      '        Nil 
55-42              — 
95-77              — 

—  3 

113-43      !          6 

—  7 

—  8 
105-26               8 

In  comparison  with  the  twopenny  trains,  the  workmen's  trains 
run  in  other  quarters,  at  fares  ranging  up  to  1 1^.  return,  do  not 
appear  to  have  so  much  effect  upon  the  movement  of  population, 
and  all  the  various  sections  are  served  about  equally  by  trains  of 
this  class. 

The  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn,  as  much  from  general 
experience  as  from  these  particular  facts,  is  that  the  provision  of 
new  and  cheap  means  of  transit  in  any  special  district  tends  to 
produce  a  too  rapid  growth  of  population,  often  followed  by  over- 
crowding, high  rents,  and  other  evils  with  which  we  are  familiar 
within  the  county.  Overcrowding  in  the  morning  train  generally 
indicates  overcrowding  also  in  the  suburban  house;  and  fresh 
facilities,  to  be  of  real  benefit,  should  be  provided  in  all  directions. 
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APPENDIX  B. 
PoMenger  Traffic  in  Greater  London. 


Number  of  PaatenKers  carried  by 

Estimated 
Popolatiou 

Greater 
London. 

Namber 
of 

Year. 

RaUway. 
(Local 

Tramway. 

Omnibos. 
(Two  Principal 

Total. 

Journeys 
H'^d. 

^ 

Companiea.) 

(;ompaniea.) 

1867.... 

40,547,398 

N                      r 

41,424,428 

8i,97i,8z6« 

3,605,510 

22-7 

'68.... 

47,533,915 

40,968,187 

88,502,  IC2« 

3,673,591:     241 

'69.... 

57,514,541 

In- 

forma- 
tion 
not 

ayail- 
able 

41,047,521 

98,562,o62* 

3,742,956 

26-4 

1870.... 
'71.... 

69,424,414 
72,636,318 

42,936,471 
43,566,546 

ioa,359,885* 
ii6,i92,858« 

3,813,632 
3,886,641 

26-8 
29-9 

'72.... 

91,698,677 

44,523,361 

136,222,03b* 

3,965,864 

34*4 

'73... 

89,773,798 

46,066,247 

135,840,045; 

4,047,745 

83-6 

'74.... 

92,205,584 

48,538,896 

i40,744,48o« 

4,131,315 

341 

'75.... 

105,669,125 

49,720,038 

i55,379>»63* 

4,216,611 

36-8 

'76 ... 

116,326,889 

51,157,946 

166,484,835* 

4,303,668 

38-6 

'77.... 

121,381,637 

52,853,630 

I74.a35,267* 

4,392,521 

39-6 

'78.... 

126,241,393 

53,887,498 

56,039,295 

235,668,186 

4,483,210 

62-7 

'79 ... 

129,654,171 

56,341,767 

55,581,827 

241,427,765 

4,575,771 

52*7 

1880.... 

133,877,485 

64,817,361 

57,722.231 

256,41 7»077 

4,670,243 

54-8 

'81.... 

139,233,690 

72,038,962 

68,889,997 

269,662,649 

4,766,661 

56-6 

'82.... 

141,036,733 

86,600,382 

64,251,230 

291,888,345 

4,847,001 

60-2 

'83 ... 

151.076,412 

99,029,709 

67,888,416 

317,994,537 

4,928,695 

64-5 

'84.... 

149,842,029 

116,074,804 

78,178,516 

3+3,095,349 

5,011,765 

68-5 

'86.... 

159,235,399 

127,280,383 

83,883,168 

370,398,950 

5,096,235 

72*7 

'86.... 

166,050,887 

132,529,504 

90,708,966 

388,289,357 

5,182,130 

74-9 

'87.... 

157,789,626 

145,902,087 

108,323,639 

412,015,252 

6,269,472 

78-2 

'88.... 

160,264,377 

154,922,236 

118,073,103 

433,249,716 

5,358,286 

80-8 

'89.... 

161,501,818 

170,642,740 

133,722,139 

465,766,697 

5,448,599 

85-5 

1890..- 

167,299,200 

191,041,904 

148,531,099 

506,872,203 

6,640,430 

91-5 

'91.... 

180,026,117 

198.569,584 

158,926,260 

537,52i,95« 

5,633,806 

95*4 

'92.... 

181,839.024 

207,885,926 

172,623,667 

562,348,617 

5,726,997 

98-2 

'93... 

179,163,255 

215.805,947 

179,504,329 

573,973.531 

5,822,613 

98-6 

'94... 

184,428,007 

231,622,014 

179,742.122 

595,692»i43 

5,920,732 

100-6 

'96... 

184,411,600 

249,996,979 

191,076,010 

6*5,484,589 

6.021,433 

103-9 

'96.... 

189,584,863 

279,518,865 

212,628,471 

6«i,732,t99 

6,124,812 

111-3 

'97.... 

196,900,213 

297,577,280 

231,205,048 

725,682,531 

6,210,779 

116-8 

'98.... 

194,051,872 

312,464,404 

242,164,485 

748,680,761 

6,299,321 

118-9 

'99.... 

196,605,405 

306,516,307 

261,019,076 

764,039,788 

6,390,534 

119-6 

1900.... 

214,537,095 

340,203,066 

264,503,868 

819,244,029 

6,484,616 

126-3 

'01.... 

236,506,162 

340,772,414 

269,933,759 

847,212,335 

6,581,402 

128-7 

'02.... 

273,767,648 

358,119,754 

279,466,667 

911,353,959 

6,702,063 

1860 

*  Excludes  tramway  passengers. 
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•     Discussion  on  Mr.  E.  J.  Harper's  Paper. 

The  President,  before  inviting  discussion,  informed  Fellows  of  the 
Society  then  present  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  on 
Thursaay  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  pressing  the 
Government  to  take  the  step  on  which  the  Society  nad  so  often 
before  put  forward  its  views,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  taking  an 
intermeoiate  census  in  1906;  of  course,  on  a  much  smaller  scale, 
and  without  the  details  of  the  ordinary  decennial  enumerations.  A 
letter  requesting  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
receive  a  deputation  had  been  sent,  and  their  energetic  colleague 
and  Vice-President,  Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  would  bring  forward 
a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  which  it  was 
possible  might  come  on  that  evening,  and  to  which  he  invited 
publicity  and  support. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Hyde  (Great  Eastern  Railway  Company)  said  there 
were  two  or  three  points  to  which  he  might  refer,  on  which 
Mr.  Harper  could  perhaps  give  a  little  more  information.  With 
reference  to  the  half-fare  trains  mentioned  on  p.  182,  it  was  stated 
that  the  cost  of  return  tickets  was  generally  that  of  ordinaiy  single 
fares,  but  he  might  point  out  that  on  the  Great  Eastern  Kailway 
they  cost  half  the  return  fares.  On  p.  185  he  noticed  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  business  traffic  only  occupied  about  four  hoiu's. 
He  supposed  the  author  was  only  dealing  with  the  morning  traffic, 
as  it  was  generally  accepted  that  four  hours  in  the  morning  and 
four  hours  in  the  evening  should  be  reckoned,  making  a  total  of 
eight  business  hours.  As  regards  the  workmen's  fares,  there  was  a 
statement  on  p.  186,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Great  Central, 
the  Great  Eastern,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Great  Western,  the 
Midland,  and  London  and  Tilbury  Railways,  there  was  also  an 
outward  service  of  workmen's  trains  from  the  termini.  The  Great 
Eastern  Railway  looked  on  the  half-fare  trains  as  workmen's  trains, 
and  they  ran  both  from  the  termini,  and  to  them.  The  statement, 
therefore,  as  it  stood,  was  liable  to  be  misimderstood,  and  gave  the 
impression  that  no  cheap  tickets  were  issued  from  London. 

Mr.  W.  M.  AcwoRTH  said  it  had  interested  him  very  much 
to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  London 
County  Coimcil,  that  "the  provision  of  new  and  cheap  means 
of  transit  in  any  special  district  tends  to  produce  a  too  rapid 
growth  of  population,  often  followed  by  overcrowding,  high  rents, 
and  other  evils  with  which  we  are  familiar  within  the  county." 
Seeing  that  "  fresh  facilities,  to  be  of  real  use,  should  be  provided 
in  all  directions,"  and  seeing  that,  English  conditions  being  what 
they  are,  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  that  fresh  facilities  in  all 
directions  could  be  obtained  by  legislative  or  executive  compulsion, 
he  trusted  that  Mr.  Harper's  admission  might  be  taken  as  a  simi 
that  the  London  County  Council  were  repenting  of  their  well- 
intentioned  but  ill-advised  activity  in  the  matter  of  workmen's  trains. 
In  Table   XXXVI  he  would  like  to  point  out  in  the  first  place 
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that  the  figure  of  208  in  1902,  given  as  the  number  of  journeys  per 
head  of  population  in  London,  was  not,  as  the  other  figures  in  the 
same  table  were,  a  statistical  figure,  but  a  guess.  He  did  not 
complain  of  it  because,  of  course,  Mr.  Harper  could  not  do  anything 
better,  but  it  was  arrived  at  by  taking  the  railway  figures  actually 
enumerated  of  passengers  on  the  London  local  lines  and  doubling 
them  on  the  assumption  that  the  number  on  through  lines  was 
equivalent  to  that  number.  That  was  a  guess  in  the  absence  of 
statistics.  But  for  his  own  part  he  confessed  it  seemed  somewhat 
far  from  the  truth.  His  guess  as  against  Mr.  Harper's  would  be 
that,  taking  the  main  line  railways,  you  were  fairly  entitled  to 
assume  that  in  the  case  of  the  lines  south  of  the  Thames,  only 
London  passengers,  except  a  negligible  quantity,  were  carried. 
Although  a  passenger  lived  at  Guildford,  Eeigate,  or  Brighton,  and 
came  up  to  London  day  by  day,  he  was  still  a  London  passenger  for 
whom  one  must  provide.  For  that  matter,  if  he  came  from 
Liverpool  and  did  his  business,  and  went  back  again,  he  was  also  a 
London  passenger.  He  would  therefore  suggest  that  really  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  the  main  line  passengers  of  most  of  the 
companies  belonged  to  London's  traffic.  He  would  write  off  the 
London  and  North  Western,  which  had  an  enormous  suburban 
traffic  around  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  the  Great 
Western,  and  nearly  all  the  Midland  passengers.  But  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Great  Northern,  and  he  had  no  doubt  nine-tenths  of  the 
Great  Eastern  passengers  either  began  or  terminated  their  journeys 
within  the  Metropolitan  Police  area.  Then  the  addition  of  75  per 
cent,  to  the  number  of  the  omnibus  passengers  rather  startled  him, 
and  he  wished  the  author  would  enlarge  upon  it.  He  fancied  the 
two  great  omnibus  companies  took  the  bulk  of  the  passengers,  and 
that  the  rest — he  would  not  call  them  "  Pirates  "  but  independent 
^uses — ^were  not  at  all  of  equal  importance.  Further,  Table  XXXVI 
did  not  compare  like  with  like.  The  author's  estimate  was  supposed 
to  include  for  London  all  railway  passengers,  plus  omnibus  passengers, 
plus  tramway  passengers.  For  New  York  the  table  only  included 
the  elevated  railways,  plus  the  street  railroads.  And  there  was  not 
anything  like  so  large  a  traffic  into  New  York  by  main  line  railways 
either  coming  across  from  New  Jersey  or  coming  into  the  Great 
Central  station,  still  the  numbers  were  far  from  negligible.  In  Paris, 
again,  the  table  counted  all  the  railways,  including  both  the 
metropolitan  and  the  main  line  railways,  ^^t^  omnibus  and  tramcars. 
Berlin,  once  more,  went  back  to  the  New  York  system,  and  only 
gave  local  railway  passengers,  neglecting  those  carried  by  the  main 
ones.  It  seemed  to  him  rather  unfair  to  the  valuable  information 
given  in  other  tables  that  figures  of  that  sort  should  stand  forward 
in  a  sort  of  quotable  shape,  because  it  would  not  do  justice  to  the 
paper  if  it  were  copied  and  somebody  picked  holes  in  it.  Table 
XXYII  showed  the  melancholy  fact  tliat  London  had  only  one  mile 
of  tramways  to  30,000  inhabitants,  or  as  one  is  to  four  as  compared 
to  Sheffield,  which  had  one  mile  for  every  7,300  inhabitants.  But 
he  should  like  to  carry  the  table  further,  and  having  given  Sheffield, 
which  apparently  was  something  to  be  proud  of  for  Great  Britain, 
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he  would  have  liked  the  table  to  have  shown  what  the  tramway 
standard  in  America  was.  He  thought  that  America  would  about 
take  it  up  where  England  left  off,  running  up  through  the  great 
towns  and  culminating  with  St.  Louis,  which  had  roughly  one  mile 
of  tramway  for  every  i,ooo  of  the  population.  The  question  why 
England  was  so  lamentably  behind  was  perhaps  hardly  of  a 
statistical  nature. 

The  Hon.  R.  P.  Porter  said  he  would  ask  Mr.  Harper  if  he  had 
included  Brooklyn  in  New  York?  He  thought  the  author  had 
included  the  population  of  Brooklyn,  but  not  the  tramway  traffic. 
He  fancied  the  average  traffic  for  Brooklyn  would  be  something 
like  325,000,000.  New  York  now  included  Brooklyn.  On  being 
informed  that  that  was  so,  he  said  he  thought  the  population  of 
Brooklyn  was  about  a  million,  and  there  were  about  325,000,000 
tramway  passengers.  The  metropolitan  surface  lines  carried  about 
650,000,000  a  year — ^about  440,000,000  direct,  and  over  200,000,000 
of  transfers — or  altogether  something  like  650,000,000.  The  traffic 
on  the  elevated  lines  would  make  up  a  total  of  nearly  900,000,000. 
Therefore,  if  the  population  included  Brooklyn,  it  would  be  very 
unjust  to  the  City  of  New  York  if  the  table  should  go  out  as  it  was 
unless  the  author  was  quite  sure  about  it.  The  tramway  or  elevated 
railway  traffic  of  Greater  New  York — that  is  of  the  population 
Mr.  Bfarper  mentioned  in  his  table — was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
1,200,000,000  last  year. 

Dr.  Benedict  W.  Ginsburg  did  not  believe  that  legal  proceed- 
ings were  instituted  so  willingly  against  overcrowding  in  trams 
owned  by  municipal  authorities,  as  when  occurring  in  t-hose  owned 
by  private  companies.  Therefore  it  was  very  possible  that  they 
might  carry  more  passengers  per  tram  mile,  because  they  were 
allowed  to  carry  more. 

Mr.  Jesse  Augyle  said:  On  p.  183  there  was  a  table  as  to  the 
extent  of  overcrowding  on  the  morning  trains;  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  where  the  point  or  points  were  on  the  different 
lines  at  which  the  count  had  been  taken,  because  it  would  make  a 
good  deal  of  difference.  On  the  Walthamstow  line,  if  one  were  to 
take  the  average  number  in  a  workmen's  train  just  after  it  left 
James  Street,  it  would  be  very  likely  to  work  out  at  a  higher  figure 
than  at  anywhere  lower  down  the  line.  On  the  next  page  it  was 
ahown  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  Great  Eastern  was  greater 
than  any  other  line.  That  was  a  useful  lesson,  because  it  was 
not  that  the  station  platforms  were  longer,  but  because  the  trains 
were  built  to  comfortably  accommodate  twelve  passengers  in  each 
compartment.  It  was  an  excellent  improvement,  which  it  seemed 
to  him  might  very  well  be  followed  on  other  railways.  Coming  to 
the  question  of  vehicular  traffic  over  the  City  bridges,  the  table 
on  p.  194  was  very  significant,  as  showing  the  little  use  made  of 
Southwark  bridge  in  comparison  with  the  others.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  Southwark  bridge  carried  the  key  to  any  improvement 
in  vehicular  traffic  going  north  or  south  across  the  City.     Something 
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ought  to  be  done  to  make  that  bridge  more  used  than  it  was  at 
present.  He  agreed  with  the  author  that  it  was  a  great  pity  no 
figures  were  available  since  1891  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
entering  the  City,  and  he  would  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Society 
that  they  might  use  their  influence  to  induce  the  City  authorities 
to  take  another  census  of  that  kind.  He  thought  it  had  been 
overlooked  rather  than  deliberately  abandoned,  and  that  any 
representation  made  would  probably  be  favourably  received. 

Sir  George  Bartley,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  said  as  he  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  Traffic  Commissioners,  he  could  not  say  very  much.  The 
great  difficulty  of  the  question  was  its  gigantic*  proportions.  A  fact 
which  impressed  one  when  going  through  the  figures  in  America,  was 
that  the  more  facilities  for  travelling  were  increased,  the  more  these 
very  facilities  so  increased  the  traffic,  that  in  a  very  short  time,  some- 
how or  other,  the  difficulties  on  the  line  were  again  increased.  From 
the  figures  given  in  the  paper  he  gathered  that  there  had  been  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  omnibuses  along  Oxford  Street,  but  it 
was  certainly  in  evidence  before  the  Commission  that,  although 
there  was  a  reduction  in  the  first  few  months  after  the  tube  was 
opened,  the  result  very  shortly  after  was  that  the  same  number  of 
ommbiises  were  engaged,  and  that  now  even  a  larger  number  were 
employed  on  that  line,  or  close  to  it,  than  there  were  before  the 
railway  was  opened.  This  state  of  things  was  analogous  to  that 
found  in  America,  and  in  New  York  especially,  where  the  accumula- 
tion of  facilities  of  locomotion  had  increased  the  amount  of  traffic. 
They  thus  arrived  at  the  remarkable  condition  that  those  who 
owned  the  tramways  and  the  overhead  lines  were  anxious  to  have 
subways  under  the  same  streets,  because  they  considered  that, 
although  it  might  be  thought  a  competing  line,  yet  from  the  fact 
that  it  increased  the  facilities  of  locomotion  it  would  add  to  their 
business  overhead.  He  believed  this  fact  opened  a  door  which  many 
people  in  London  did  not  realise,  namely,  that  competing  lines  almost 
on  the  same  track  added  to  the  traffic  on  each  rather  than  reduced  it. 
The  figures  showed  the  enormous  increase  of  traffic  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  taking  the  table  which  had  been  criticised,  it  certainly 
was  not  wrong  in  the  sense  of  its  being  exaggerated.  It  showed 
that  in  London  alone  there  was  an  increase  of  something  like  20  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  journeys  per  individual  in  the  last  five  years. 
A  great  departure  must  take  place  to  facilitate  intercommunication 
between  one  part  of  London  and  another.  There  was  a  prejudice 
against  some  modes  of  conveyance.  The  overhead  railway  he 
believed  had  very  few  friends.  In  New  York  and  Boston,  where 
they  had  it,  and  in  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  going  to  put  it, 
very  few  people  seemed  to  like  it.  There  was  another  subject  which 
would  have  to  be  faced ;  they  would  have  to  consider  making  some 
new  great  thoroughfares  for  the  traffic.  Threadneedle  Street,  which 
a  few  years  back  was  considerably  widened,  and  in  the  middle  ages 
might  have  been  thought  wide,  was  now  very  narrow,  and  so  were 
many  main  thoroughfares,  and  if  the  enormous  growth  of  traffic  and 
the  continual  habit  of  travelling  which  civilisation  developed  went 
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on,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  very 
seriously  the  problem  of  new  main  thoroughfares  in  several 
directions. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Hyde  said  he  might  refer  to  one  of  the  statements  in 
the  paper  on  p.  213  upon  which  Mr.  Harper  had  touched  in  his 
reference  to  the  Great  Eastern  suburban  district.  Mr.  Acworth  had 
referred  to  Walthamstow,  and  drew  an  inference  obviously  suggested 
by  the  tone  of  the  paper,  which  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  unjusti- 
fiable. The  paper  spoke  of  the  statistics  of  Walthamstow  and 
Edmonton,  and  the  growth  of  the  2d,  trains,  and  consequent 
growth  of  the  population;  and  Mr.  Acworth  evidently  drew  the 
inference  that  the  2d,  workmen  had  been  entirely  the  cause  of 
the  growth  of  the  population  at  Walthamstow;  but  that  was 
hardly  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  The  2d.  workmen  were  not  in 
such  great  prominence  at  Walthamstow  as  they  were  at  Edmonton. 
He  had  not  the  figures  in  his  head,  but  he  thought  a  reference  to  the 
company's  time  tables  would  prove  that  there  were  more  2d,  trains 
from  the  Edmonton  line  than  there  were  from  Walthamstow.  The 
very  large  growth  of  population  at  Walthamstow  had  taken  phice 
since  1885,  when  the  half  fares  were  put  into  operation ;  that  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  exceedingly  large  growth  of  population, 
which,  during  the  last  decade,  had  more  than  doubled  itself.  The 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  Walthamstow  travelled  by  the 
half  fare  trains,  no  less  than  nine  of  which  ran  between  7.30  and 
8  o'clock,  and  carried  in  thirty  minutes  7,000  people  into  London  : 
this  being  almost  the  greatest  problem  of  suburban  traffic  they  had 
to  face.  The  2d.  workmen  was  not  the  real  problem — ^it  was  not 
they  who  had  filled  up  the  district,  but  rather  the  better  class  half 
fare  passenger,  who,  not  caring  to  pay  full  fare,  preferred  to  travel 
earlier  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  ^d.  or  4W.  fare,  according  to 
which  end  of  the  district  he  travelled  from.  He  mentioned  this  to 
clear  up  what  might  be  a  misconception.  He  was  sorry  he  could 
not  answer  in  the  sense  Mr.  Acworth  would  probably  have  liked,  his 
question  about  the  proportion  of  London  passengers.  If  his  memory 
served  him  rightly,  he  thoudit,  including  season  ticket  holders, 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  carried  about  140,000,000 
passengers  per  annum.  The  numbers  through  Liverpool  Street 
were  about  54,000,000,  and  with  the  three  other  London  stations, 
Bishopsgate,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Fenchurch  Street,  something  like 
80,000,000 ;  but  what  proportion  of  these  travellers  originatSi  in, 
or  were  destined  for  the  suburbs,  he  was  unable  to  state,  nor  could 
he  state  what  local  passengers  there  were  to  other  stations  within 
the  twelve-mile  area,  or  what  pjortion  of  the  total  number  carried 
was  applicable  to  the  suburban  districts,  no  doubt  a  large  proportion 
of  the  whole. 

Mr.  OwBN  Flebhng,  referring  to  Sir  George  Bartle/s  remark 
as  to  the  various  kinds  of  conveyance  which  were  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Traffic  Commissioners,  wished  to  enter  a  strong 
protest  against  anjrthing  in  the  nature  of  an  elevated  railroaa 
With  regard  to  the  use  made  of  Southwark  bridge,  the  reason  it 
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was  not  more  used  was  because  of  the  gradients ;  but  he  believed 
that  the  question  was  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  City 
Corporation  with  the  idea  of  improving  them. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S.I.,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
author  of  the  paper,  agreed  with  the  apprehension  expressed  by 
Mr.  Acworbh  as  to  the  public  inconvenience  likely  to  be  caused  at 
some  future  time  by  the  increasing  congestion  of  working  class 
population  in  the  north-east  of  London,  but  he  thought  that  the 
danger  of  recnidescence  of  the  slum  characteristics  might  be 
minimised  by  the  adoption  of  building  regulations  enforcing  the 
same  regard  for  court  and  roadway  as  those  in  force  in  the  London 
county.  As  to  the  importance  assigned  in  the  County  Council 
inquiries  to  working-class  traffic,  he  thought  that  it  was  justified  by 
the  proportions  of  that  traffic  to  the  total  of  passengers,  and  by  its 
concentration  into  certain  parts  of  the  day.  Considering,  moreover, 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  goods  traffic  to  and  from  the  docks, 
as  well  as  within  London  itself,  it  was  remarkable  that  the  provision 
made  for  the  working  classes  was  as  good  as  it  is.  He  feared  that 
the  narrow  and  crooked  thoroughfares  of  a  great  part  of  London 
would  be  foimd  such  an  obstacle  to  the  imiversal  extension  of 
tramways  in  the  business  parts,  that  the  reduction  of  720,000/.  in 
fares  referred  to  must  be  held  to  be  one  of  the  statistical  fantasies 
of  which  we  have  heard  before.  The  record  of  passenger  traffic  on 
the  scale  undertaken  by  the  County  Council  was  no  doubt  admirable, 
but  it  had  its  predecessor  in  the  local  record  of  considerable  utility, 
procured  by  boroughs  when  re-paving,  &c.,  was  under  consideration. 
Dr.  Ginsburg  would  find  that  overcrowding  on  the  Surrey  side 
trams  had  been  complained  of,  and  those  in  fault  had  been  fined, 
and,  as  complaint  could  be  laid  by  anyone,  there  could  be  no 
favouritism  on  the  part  of  the  Council  which  owned  the  vehicle. 
With  reference  to  the  tables,  he  called  attention  to  the  remarkable 
regularity  between  the  growth  of  traffic  by  the  different  sorts  of 
vehicle,  given  in  Appendix  A,  which  would  have  been  very  striking 
had  the  diagram  been  drawn  upon  a  logarithmic  instead  of  an 
arithmetical  scale.  He  begged,  in  conclusion,  to  propose  that  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  should  be  accorded  to  his  old  friend, 
Mr.  Harper,  for  his  paper,  to  whose  aid  in  statistical  matters  he 
had  been  deeply  indebted  when  a  member  of  the  County  Council. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  motion,  said  he  must  take 
the  opportunity  to  add  his  own  thanks  to  Mr.  Harper  for 
bringing  these  figures  before  the  Society.  Besides  the  advantage  of 
discussion  that  evening,  such  data  were  likely  to  bear  fruit  hereafter, 
because  they  got  enshrined  in  their  Journal^  and  were  available  for 
reference  even  under  remote  and  unlikely  circumstances.  It  would, 
however,  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  important  as  the  subject 
now  before  them  was  to  people  in  London,  such  as  most  of  those 
present,  the  mechanical  congestion  of  traffic  was  only  one  factor 
in  that  still  larger  problem  to  which  he  called  attention  two 
years  ago  in  his  address  of  the  enormous  and  accumulating 
difficulties  recognised  to  lie  ahead  in  that  gm^3}  ypm^mmi^i^ 
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excessive  urban  agglomeration  which  was  going  on  in  all  countries, 
but  most  of  all  in  such  a  far-stretching  city  as  London  at  the  present 
time.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  London  traffic  had  been  very 
well  described  that  evening.  He  quite  agreed  with  what  had  been 
said,  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  new  census  of  those  entering  the 
City  itself.  Statistics  later  than  those  of  1891  would  be  of  material 
value  if  they  could  be  obtained.  Everyone  who  had  lived  in  London 
for  many  years  must  have  seen  this  increased  quantity  of  movement 
to  which  Mr.  Baines  had  called  attention.  Journeys  made  twice  a 
day  were  now  sometimes  made  four  times  a  day  as  facilities  grew. 
Within  their  own  knowledge  many  people  came  up  to  work  in  the 
morning,  went  home,  then  came  up  again  to  theatres  and  amuse- 
ments, and  back  again  late  at  night,  doubling  and  trebling  the 
traffic  to  be  reckoned  with  in  older  estimates.  With  regard  to  the 
American  and  other  foreign  figures  quoted,  he  was  disposed  to  agree 
with  the  criticism  of  tneir  comparability.  He  asked  especially 
whether  the  New  York  data  included  the  vast  steamer  ferry  traffic, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  striking  things  in  New  York  life.  He 
would  not  detain  them  with  any  further  comments,  but  put  the 
motion,  and  then  ask  Mr.  Harper  to  reply. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  unanimously, 

Mr.  E.  J.  Harper,  in  reply,  denied  any  claim  on  his  part  that 
the  London  County  Council  was  the  first  to  take  statistics  of  traffic. 
Mr.  Baines  must  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  he  gave  special  credit 
to  the  City  authorities,  especially  to  the  defunct  body  of  City 
Commissioners  of  Sewers.  The  borough  councils  he  knew  had 
taken  statistics,  but  they  had  not  published  them.  Credit  was 
due  to  the  City  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  recent  years  to  the 
County  Council  for  publishing  most  valuable  statistics  of  traffic. 
He  hoped  more  would  be  done  in  that  direction  in  the  future.  As 
Sir  George  Bartley  had  given  him  the  opportunity,  he  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  e\adence  given  with  regard  to  the  effisct  on 
the  omnibus  traffic  by  the  competition  of  the  tube  had  been  very 
carefully  worded.  The  impression  left  on  his  mind  was  that  along 
the  direct  route  of  Oxford  Street  itself,  there  was  found  to-day  a 
smaller  volume  of  omnibus  traffic.  But  the  tube  had  also  acted  as 
a  feeder  to  omnibuses  in  other  parts,  and  the  omnibus  service  which 
traversed  part  of  Oxford  Street,  and  went  further  on  in  other 
directions  had  no  doubt  increased  in  consequence.  Therefore 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  truth  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Hyde  had 
given  them  some  interesting  figures  with  regard  to  the  traffic  on 
the  Great  Eastern,  and  he  would  point  out  that  the  four  hours 
"rush"  traffic  should  be  taken  both  ways,  so  that  they  would 
arrive  at  the  same  figure.  He  was  dad  that  the  half-fare  trains 
charged  only  half  the  actual  return  fare.  He  was  aware  that  the 
Great  Eastern  had  half-fare  outward  trains,  but  he  did  not  call 
half-fare  trains  "  workmen's  trains  "  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
and  that  was  the  reason  they  were  not  referred  to  imder  the  head 
of  **  workmen's  trains  outward  service."  He  was  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Acworth  for  his  criticisms,  but  he  would  point  out  that 
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Mr.  Acworth  did  not  realise,  and  perhaps  others  did  not,  that  his 
intention  all  through  the  paper  was  to  deal  with  what  he  might 
term  for  want  of  a  better  phrase,   "domestic  traffic,"  i.g.,  the 
domestic   traffic  of   Greater   London.      Similarly,   in   seeking  to 
compare  that  traffic  with  New  York,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  he  had 
tried  to    take    only  the  domestic  traffic    of    those    towns.      He 
had  excluded,  as  far  as  he  had  been  able,  any  passengers  coming 
from  any  distance  outside  the  area,  and  dealt  with  purely  local 
traffic.      If   once  one  got  outside  the  area  of  greater  London,  or 
the  area  of  the  city  of  New  York,  one  was  compelled  to  include 
a  very  much  wider  area.     His  difficulty  all  through  had  been  to 
find  some  line  of  demarcation  between  the  long-cSstance  and  the 
essentially  short<listance  passenger.     It  might  be  said  that  the  man 
who  came  up  from  Brighton  two  or  three  times  a  week  ought  to 
be  included ;  but,  if  he  were  included,  the  further  question  forced 
itself  upon  one — where  was  the  line  to  be  drawn  ]    Even  in  greater 
London  there  were  a  large  number  who  did  not  come  to  the  centre 
every  day,  and  therefore  it  seemed  to  him  that,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  anything  like  a  local  figure,  one  must  confine  oneself  as  far  as 
possible  to  local  journeys.     With  regard  to  the  basis  of  the  figures 
to  which  Mr.  Acworth  and  Mr.  Argyle  had  specially  referred,  he 
must  decline  to  show  details  of  his  guess,  but  he  arrived  at  a  general 
percentage,  which  he  applied  on  an  earlier  jJace  of  the  paper.     He 
thought  anyone  who  took  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  and  went 
through  them  company  by  company,  would  probably  arrive  at  some- 
thing between   his   250,000,000  passengers  as  a  minimum,   and 
300,000,000  passengers  as  a  maximum  limit.     With  regard  to  the 
omnibuses,  the  reason  for  adding  75  per  cent,  was  that  the  total 
number  of  omnibuses  licensed  in  greater  London  was  about  double 
the  number  belonging  to  the  two  companies  named ;  and,  assuming 
that  the  local  omnibus  companies  (whose  business  in  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  area  had  considerably  increased  of  late)  did  not  carry 
the  same  number  of  passengers  per  omnibus  as  the  two  big  companies, 
he  put  down  75  per  cent,  as  a  rough  approximation.     He  desired 
nothing  better  than  that  those  who  were  able  should  give  the 
actual  facts.     The  public  and  the  shareholders  would  be  greatly 
indebted  to  that  railway  manager  who  would  have  the  courage  to 
go  considerably  further  than  any  company  had  yet  gone  in  giving 
certain  details  of  passenger  traffic.     He  would  like  to  disclaim 
bringing  any  indictment  against  workmen's  trains.     The  fact  was 
that  if  the  ^gument  in  the  last  page  of  the  paper  was  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  more  facilities  of  locomotion  of  every  kind, 
inclumng   workmen's  trains,   were   most  urgently   needed  in  all 
directions,  in  order  to  prevent  the  growing  up  of  overcrowded  cities 
of  artisans  in  one  or  two  districts  like  Walthamstow  and  Edmonton. 
He  thought  their  better  provision  in  those  quarters  than  in  any 
others  had   led  tcJ  an  unequal  distribution  of  population.     They 
wanted  the  same  facilities  all  round,  so  that  the  population  might 
spread  equally.     He  believed  the  Society  would  be  glad  to  do  what 
it  could  in  tne  direction  of  assisting  in  the  solution  of  the  great 
traffic  problem  of  London.  Digitized  by  kj^kjwvk:. 
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Five  Years'  Experience  of  tlie  Effect  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts,  wUh  Especial  Reference  to  Schemes 
Certified  Thereunder.    By  William  H.  Tozer. 

[Bead  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Societj,  19tlL  April,  I9Q4. 
Major  Patrick  Gbobob  Cbaigib,  O.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair.] 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts,  is  the  limitation  of  their  operation  to  certain 
specified  employments.  By  the  Act  of  1897,  which  came  into 
operation  on  1st  July,  1898,  six  groups  of  industries  were  brought 
within  its  provisions,  viz.,  railways,  factories,  mines,  quarries, 
engineering  work  (this  term  would  appear  to  apply  to  civil  rather 
than  to  mechcmical  engineering),  and  employment  on,  in,  or  about 
any  building  which  exceeds  30  feet  in  height,  and  is  being  constructed 

or  repaired  by  means  of  a  scaffolding,  or  being  demolished 

The  Act  of  1900  extended  the  benefits  of  the  previous  Act  to  workmen 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Although  many  important  industries  and 
occupations,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  seamen, 
fishermen,  shop  assistants,  and  persons  engaged  in  domestic  service, 
are  not  included  in  the  operations  of  the  Acts,  those  which  are 
included  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  working  population  whose 
vocations  render  them  especially  liable  to  accidents. 

Previous  to  the  year  1881,  a  workman  injured  in  the  course  of 
his  employment  could  bring  an  action  against  his  employer  only 
under  the  common  law.  The  principles  from  which  the  Common 
Law  liability  is  deducible  may  be  enunciated  as  follows:  (1)  "A 
"  person  guilty  of  negligence  is  liable  to  make  compensation  for 
"  pecuniary  damage  resulting  therefrom  if  the  damage  is  legally 
"  traceable  to  the  negligence."  (2)  "  A  master  is  responsible " 
(subject  to  a  like  qualification)  "  for  the  negligence  of  his  servants 
"  whilst  performing  his  work  and  acting  within,  the  general 
"  scope  of  their  authority."  ^  In  cases  of  injury  by  a  fellow 
workman,  the  law  interposed  the  doctrine  of  "  common  employ- 
"  ment,"  by  which  a  workman  was  held  to  have  taken  upon 
himself  the  risk  that  he  might  be  injured  by  a  fellow  workman. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  recover  compensation  for 
injuries,  to  prove  that  the  employer  himself  was  to  blame  for  the 
injuries  sustained.      The  prospect  of  success  to  a  workman  in  an 

•  Ruepg's  "  Treatiie  upon  the  Employers*  Liability  Act.^*9*-'gi^ 
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action  at  common  law  was  thus  much  restricted ;  and  so  many 
cases  of  injustice  were  traced  to  the  doctrine  of  common  employment, 
that  in  1880  it  was  abolished  by  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of 
that  year.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  injured  workman, 
arising  from  the  question  of  contributory  negligence,  however, 
remained  until  the  Act  of  1897  was.  passed,  and  is  indeed  still  felt 
in  the  case  of  occupations  to  which  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Acts  do  not  apply.  The  Departmental  Ck)mmittee  recently  appointed 
by  the  Home  Secretary  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  these  Acts 
may  possibly  recommend  their  extension  to  other  industries,  and 
also  the  removal  of  some  of  the  limitations  which  have  given  rise 
to  perplexity  and  to  litigation,  e.g.,  the  provisions  as  to  buildings 
exceeding  30  feet  in  height. 

Section  1  of  the  principal  Act  provides  that  "  If  in  any  employ- 
"  ment  to  which  this  Act  applies  personal  injury  by  accident  arising 
"  out  of   and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  is  caused  to  a 

"  workman,   his  employer  shall be  liable  to  pay 

"  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  first  schedule  to  this  Act." 
This  liability  is,  however,  qualified  by  the  provisions  of  Section  2  in 
two  material  respects,  (1)  that  '*  the  employer  shall  not  be  liable 
"  under  this  Act  in  respect  of  any  injury  which  does  not  disable 
"  the  workman  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  weeks  from  earning  full 
"  wages  at  the  work  at  which  he  was  employed ;  and  (2)  by  the 
last  sub-section  of  this  section  of  the  Act,  **  if  it  is  proved  that  the 
"  injury  to  a  workman  is  attributable  to  the  serious  and  wilful 
"  misconduct  of  that  workman,  any  compensation  claimed  in  respect 
"  of  that  injury  shall  be  disallowed." 

The  scale  and  conditions  of  compensation  provided  by  the  first 
schedule  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : — (a.)  Where  death 
results  from  injury,  and  the  workman  leaves  any  dependants  wholly 
dependent  upon  his  earnings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  his  earnings  in  the  employment  of  the  same  employer  during  the 
three  years  next  preceding  the  injury,  or  the  siun  of  150^,  whichever 
of  those  sums  is  the  larger,  but  not  exceeding  in  any  case  300/-. 

If  the  workman  does  not  leave  any  such  dependants,  but 

leaves  any  dependants  in  part  dependent  upon  his  earnings  at  the 
tune  of  his  death,  such  sum,  not  exceeding  in  any  case  the  amount 
payable  under  the  foregoing  provisions,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  If 
he  leaves  no  dependants,  the  reasonable  expenses  of  his  medical 
attendance  and  burial,  not  excee^ng  lol.  (b.)  Where  total  or  partial 
incapacity  for  work  results  from  the  injury,  a  weekly  payment,  after 
the  second  week,  not  exceeding  50  per  cent,  of  his  average  weekly 
earnings  during  the  previous  twelve  months,  if  he  has  been  so  long 
employed such  weekly  payments  not  to  exceed  if.^^^^^ 
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Purthor  provisions  are  made  in  respect  to  fixing  the  amount  of 
the  weekly  payment,  while  paragraph  12  provides  that  any  weekly 
payment  may  be  reviewed  at  the  request  either  of  the  employer  or 
of  the  workman,  and,  on  such  review,  may  be  ended,  diminished,  or 

increased 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  schedule  provides  that  where  any 
weekly  payment  has  been  continued  for  not  less  than  six  months, 
the  liability  therefor  may,  on  the  application  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the 
employer,  be  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum  to  be  settled, 

in  default  of  agreement,  by  arbitration  under  the  Act 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  benefits  absolutely  assured  to  the  injured 
workman,  and  they  may  be  varied  only  by  the  provisions  of  a 
certified  scheme  which  the  Act  expressly  requires  shall,  on  the 
whole,  be  not  less  favourable  to  the  general  body  of  the  workmen 
and  their  dependants  than  the  provisions  of  the  Act  itself. 

The  Act  having  fixed  the  liability  to  compensate  the  injured 
workman  upon  the  employer,  unless,  as  already  mentioned,  such 
injury  is  attributable  to  the  serious  and  wilful  misconduct  of  the 
workman  himself,  how  is  such  compensation  to  be  obtained  1  The 
Act  provides  two  courses,  agreement  or  arbitration.  The  majority 
of  cases  have  been  settled  by  the  former  method.  No  official 
information  in  regard  to  them  is,  however,  available  except  as  to 
cases  in  which  memoranda  of  agreements  and  informal  arbitrations 
have  been  registered  in  the  county  courts,  which  represent  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  actual  number  of  cases  of  compensation.  The 
information  which  could  be  given  by  insurance  companies,  through 
whom  many  employers  re-insure  their  risks  under  the  Act,  would, 
no  doubt,  be  of  great  value,  but  it  is  not  accessible. 

The  frequent  resort  to  arbitration,  in  which  is  included  all  legal 
proceedings  in  the  county  courts  (in  Scotland  the  sheriffs*  courts) 
and  the  many  appeals  to  appellate  courts,  has  obtained  for  the 
Act  a  reputation  of  being  more  fruitful  in  litigation  than  Acts  of 
Parliament  in  general  are,  and  an  enactment  legislating  for  the 
working  classes  of  the  community  ought  to  be.  The  following 
case  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  complexity  of  the  issues 
arising  under  the  Act : — 

A  firm  of  builders,  having  contracted  to  construct  a  house, 
sublet  the  plastering  to  a  sub-contractor,  to  whom  they  supplied  all 
materials.  One  of  the  sub-contractor's  workmen,  having  met  with 
an  injury  while  at  work,  claimed  compensation  from  the  builders. 
They  thereupon  brought  in  the  sub-contractor  as  a  third  party, 
claiming  that  he  was  liable  to  indemnify  them.  The  county  court 
judge  made  an  a>v^ard  in  favour  of  the  workman,  but  declared  that 
the  builders  were  not  entitled  to  be  indemnifiedjjyeth^  sub-contractor. 
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The  builders  appealed  from  this  part  of  the  award.  The  sub-contractor 
did  not  appear  on  the  hearing  of  the  appeal.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
allowed  the  appeal,  with  costs,  holding  that  the  sub-contractor, 
having  undertaken  a  substantial  part  of  the  construction  of  the 
building,  was  himself  an  *'  undertaker,"  and  was  therefore  liable  to 
indemnify  the  builders. 

As  regards  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  Act  of  1900 
makes  it  clear  that  "Where  the  contractor  provides  and  uses 
"  machinery  driven  by  mechanical  power  for  the  purpose  of 
"  threshing,  ploughing,  or  other  agricultural  work,  he  and  he  alone 
"  shall  be  liable  under  this  Act  to  pay  compensation  to  any 
"  workman  employed  by  him  on  such  work."  It  would  have  been 
well  if  a  definite  provision  of  this  nature  had  been  introduced  into 
the  Act  of  1897. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  memoranda  of  agreements  and 
informal  arbitrations.  These  are  authorised  by  the  second  schedule, 
which  provides  that  "if  any  committee  representative  of  an 
"  employer  and  his  workmen  exists  with  power  to  settle  matters  under 

"  this  Act,  the  matter  shall,  unless  either  party  objects 

"  be  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  such  committee,  or  be  referred  by 
**  them  in  their  discretion  to  arbitration  as  herein  provided ; "  or 

if  either  party  objects,  or  there  is  no  such  committee the 

matter  shall  be  settled  by  a  single  arbitrator  agreed  on  by  the 
parties,  or  in  the  absence  of  agreement  by  the  county  court  judge, 
or  by  a  single  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  county  court  juc^e 

The  Act  also  provides    that  where  the  amount  of 

compensation  shall  have  been  ascertained,  or  any  weekly  payment 
varied,  or  any  other  matter  decided  under  the  Act,  either  by  a 
committee  or  by  an  arbitrator,  or  by  agreement,  a  memorandum 

thereof  shall  be  sent to  the  registrar  of  the  county  court, 

who  shall record  such  memorandum  in  a  special  book, 

without  fee,  and  thereupon  the  said  memorandum  shall  for  all 
purposes  be  enforceable  as  a  county  court  judgment 

The  total  number  of  Memoranda  so  registered  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Act  to  31st  December,  1902,  exceeded  6,400, 
including  cases  in  which  the  amount  of  compensation  was  reviewed, 
&c.  Of  these  6,198  were  settlements  by  agreement,  and  the 
remainder  by  informal  arbitrations,  as  shown  by  the  following 
table  :— 
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Tablb  I. — Memoranda  Registered  in  County  Courts  wider  Schedule  II  of 
the  WorhnevCs  Compeneation  Acts  in  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  between 
1st  July,  1898,  and  3lst  December,  1902,  deuced  Jrom  the  Home  Office 
Statistics  of  Proceedings  under  those  Acts,  arranged  according  to 
Employment, 


Total 
Namber 

of 
Caies. 

How  Settled. 

Amonnt  of  Compeuntion. 

Nature  of 
Employment. 

By 

Agree- 
ment. 

Com- 
mittee. 

By 
Airreed 
Arbi- 
trator. 

Lamp  Samt. 

Weekl*  Paymento. 

Namber 

of 
Ca»e». 

Total 
Amoant. 

Namber 

of 
Caaea. 

ToUl 
Weekly 
Amount. 

Eailwaj  

567 

3,012 

2,202 

80 

258 
188 

112 

659 

2,968 

2,058 

77 

242 

184 

110 

1 

2 

185 

7 
42 
9 
3 
16 
4 
2 

164 
840 
460 
13 
90 
68 
92 

£ 

19*725 

61,397 

47,282 

600 

8,731 

4»3i9 

2,274 

374 

2.005 

1,697 

64 

154 

102 

19 

£ 

215 

»i3»9 

1,137 

41 

101 

70 

7 

Factory   

Mine   

Ouarrv    

Engineering  work 
Bui  dinff 

Agricultare    

Total   

6,419 

6,198 

138 

83 

1,727 

144,338 

4,4»5 

2,900 

In  the  following  table,  cases  of  death  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  incapacity : — 

Tablb  II. 


How  Settled. 

Amonnt  of  Compeniation. 

Result  of  Injury. 

Total 
Namber 

of           By 
Caies.      Af^ree- 
'   ment. 

1 

Lump  Sums. 

Weekly  PaymenU. 

Com- 
mittee. 

Arbi^ 
trator. 

Number 

of 
Caaea. 

ToUl 
Amount. 

Number 

of 
Caaea. 

Total 
Weekly 
Amoant. 

Death,  leaving  1 
dependants ....  J 

Death,  leaving' 
no  dependants/ 

Incapacity 

1 
520       476 

26         22 
5,873  1  6,700 

1 
7         37 

4         — 
127     '    46 

507 

26 
1,194 

£ 
86,314 

1,136 
56,878 

4,415 

£ 
2,900 

Total  (as  above) 

6,419    6,198 

138         83 

1,727 

144,328 

4,415 

2,900 

During  the  five  and  a  half  years  ending  31st  December,  1902,  it 
appears  that  the  total  number  of  Arbitrations  in  the  county  and 
sheriffs'  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  numbered  8,563,  of 
which  5,648  were  heard  by  the  judge  (or  ip  .Scc^ln^d  by  the 
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fihenff),  154  by  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  judge,  and  304  settled 
by  acceptance  of  money  paid  into  court.  These  numbers  include 
applications  in  respect  to  weekly  allowances  already  granted  in 
which  lump  sums  were  awarded  in  redemption  of  the  weekly 
payments,  or  the  weekly  payments  were  increased,  diminished  or 
terminated ;  2,457  cases  were  otherwise  disposed  of,  apparently  by 
the  parties  coming  to  terms. 

Of  the  5,483  claims  for  compensation  decided  by  the  county 
^or  sherifis')  courts,  4,265,  or  78  per  cent.,  were  in  favour  of  the 
applicant,  and  1,218,  or  22  per  cent.,  for  the  respondent.  In  1,778 
•cases  lump  sum  payments,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  234,565/., 
were  awarded;  and  2,487  applicants  were  awarded  weekly  payments 
iimoimting  in  the  aggregate  to  1,340/.  The  periods  for  which 
these  weekly  payments  were  to  be  made  are  not  ascertainable,  but 
the  amounts  varied  from  one  penny,  and  three  half  pence,  per  week, 
to  the  prescribed  maximum  of  iZ.  per  week.  The  smaller  amounts 
were  not  probably  intended  as  adequate  compensation  for  injury 
sustained,  however  slight  that  injury  may  have  been,  so  much  as  to 
preserve  the  right  to  compensation  should  a  development  of  the 
injury  justify  a  reviewal  of  the  case.  In  2,922  cases  solicitors'  costs 
amounting  to  29,703/.  were  allowed. 

Table  III.-  -Arbitrations  in  ComUy  Courts  under  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Acts  in  Great  Britain  and  Irdand  between  1st  Jvly,  1898,  and 
Hist  December,  1902,  dedticed  from  the  Home  Office  Statistics  of  Pro- 
ceedings under  those  Acts,  arranged  according  to  Employment, 


lle»ult. 

Anionnt  of  Cumpensation  Awarded. 

Number 
Nature  of                   of 

lor  . 
Applicant. 

Vor 
Respon- 
dent. 

Lump  Sums. 

Weekly  Paymenta. 

Employment. 

Settled. 

Number 

of 
Cnses. 

Totd 
Amount. 

Number 
of 

CH8«-i. 

Total 
Weekly 
Amount. 

Railway  

530 

2,594 

1,068 

172 

395 

618 

91 

1,988 
883 
183 
815 
481 
67 

82 
606 
200 

39 

80 
187 

24 

306 
638 
475 

52 
123 
158 

26 

£ 

46,623 

73,945 
68,885 

7,394 
i6,o6a 

19,657 
1,999 

142 

1,350 

408 

81 
102 
278 

41 

£ 

73 
677 

Factorv  

MiT  ....::: 

=43 

38 

106 

187 

^.OftTTV'    

^uafirj       ....                . 

Engineering  work 
Snildinc 

Agriculture    

16 

Total        

5483 

4.265 

1,218 

t,778 

234.565 

2,487 

i)340 

In  the  following  table,  cases  of  death  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  incapacity  : —  digitized  by  k^kjkj^v^c 
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i 

Result. 

Amount  of  Compeuaation  Awarded. 

Result  of  Injury. 

Number 

of 
Claims 
Settled. 

For 
Applieant. 

For 
Respon- 
ded. 

Lump  Sums. 

Weekly  Payments. 

Number 

of 
Cases. 

Total 
Amount. 

Number 

of 
Cases. 

Total 
Weekly 
AmounU 

Deatb,  leaving  de-1 
pendants 

Death,  leaving  no ' 
dependanU 

Total  incapacity 

Piurtial       „         

1,582 

16 

1,741 
2,144 

1,291 

10 

1,878 
1,586 

291 

6 

363 

558 

1.291 

10 

159 
318 

£ 

i>  9,504 

81 

7,201 

7,779 

1,219 
1,268 

£ 

698 
642 

Total   

5,483 

4>a65 

1,218 

i,778 

a34»565 

2,487 

1,340 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  average  amount  awarded  on 
the  death  of  a  workman  leaving  dependants  was  170/.,  or  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  amount  provided  by  the  Statute.  In 
of    injury  resulting  in  total    incapacity  the   amount  was 


cases 


45*3/.  and  in  those  of  partial  incapacity  only,  24*46^.  wa& 
awarded  in  each  case,  while  the  amount  of  the  weekly  payment 
may  be  taken,  approximately,  at  11 5.  per  week. 

Eeference  has  been  made  to  the  frequent  resort  to  litigation 
under  the  Act,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of 
claims  settled  in  favour  of  the  applicant  and  respondent  respectively 
comprised  in  the  two  preceding  tables,  based  upon  the  number  of 
claims  by  each  occupation ;  the  total  number  in  each  country  being  z. 
England  and  Wales,  4,332  ;  Scotland,  792  ;  and  Ireland,  359 : — 


Tablb  V. 


Occupaiion. 


England  aud 
Wales. 


For 
Appli- 
cant. 


For 
Respon- 
dent. 


Scotland. 


For  For 

Appli-    Respou- 
cant.    I    deut. 


Ireland. 


For 
Appli- 
cant. 


For 

Kespon< 

deut. 


Great  BritHin 
and  Ireland. 


For 
Appli- 
cant. 


For 

Re»poii' 

uent. 


Railway  

Factory   

Mine    

Quarry    

Engineering  work .... 

Building 

Agriculture 

For  all  occupations 


87-90 
79-20 
84-95 
79-56 
82-41 
75-63 
81*25 


81-05 


1210 
20-80 
1505 
20-44 
17-59 
24  37 
18-75 


18-95 


70-37 
63-37 
68-18 
81-25 
66-25 
47-06 


29-63 
36-63 
31-82 
18-75 
33-75 
52*94 


57-14  42*86 


75-00 
70-10 
83-83 
57-89 
9200 
54*39 
5500 


2500 
29-90 
16-67 
4211 
8*00 
45*61 
45*00 


84-63 
76-64 
81-53 
77-33 
7975 


15-47 
23-3^ 
18*47 
22-67 
2025 


•74 1  30-26 
73-63 ;  26  37 


64-27    35-73 


68-25 


31-75 


77-79     22-21 
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The  workmen  in  England  and  Wales  thus  succeeded  in  sustaining 
a  higher  percentage  of  their  cases  in  the  county  courts  than  those 
engaged  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  these  railway 
employees,  with  close  upon  88  per  cent,  of  successes,  head  the  list 
although  the  other  employments  follow  very  closely.  The  workmen 
engaged  in  engineering  work  in  Ireland  gained  the  remarkably 
high  percentage  of  92  cases. 

In  397  cases,  or  7*24  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  arbitrations 
decided  by  County  Court  Judges,  appeals  were  made  to  the  Courts  of 
Appeal ;  41  per  cent,  being  by  workmen  or  their  dependants,  and 
59  per  cent,  by  the  employers.  Of  appeals  by  workmen  26*4  per 
cent,  were  successful,  and  of  appeals  by  employers  35  per  cent.  Of 
nine  cases  carried  from  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  which  the  decisions  have  been  reported,  seven  appeals  were  made 
by  workmen  or  their  dependants,  and  in  six  cases  the  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  were  reversed.  The  employers  did  not  succeed  in 
either  of  their  appeals.  No  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords  were 
made  from  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

(1.)  In  the  case  of  Davies  v,  the  Main  Colliery  Company,  the 
County  Court  Judge  held  that  the  father  of  the  deceased  workman 
was  a  dependant  upon  his  son.  The  employer  appealed  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  and  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  unsuccessful  in  both 
courts. 

(2.)  In  the  case  of  Powell  t?.  the  Main  Colliery  Company,  the 
County  Court  Judge  held  that  a  claim  was  in  time  if  it  was  made 
on  the  employer  within  six  months  of  the  accident,  even  though 
proceedings  to  enforce  it  were  not  commenced  until  after  the  six 
months.  The  employer  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and 
was  successful;  but  the  workman  appealed  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  that  House  restored  the  decision  of  the  County  Court 
Judge. 

(3.)  In  the  case  of  Hoddinott  v,  Newton  Chambers  and  Co., 
the  County  Court  Judge  held  that  a  structural  addition  to  a 
building  already  complete,  was  construction  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.  The  employer  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  was 
successful,  but  the  claimant  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
that  House  restored  the  decision  of  the  County  Court  Judge, 
though  Lord  Shand  and  Lord  Lindley  dissented. 

(4)  and  (5.)  In  the  case  of  Lyson  v,  Knowles  and  Sons,  and  in  a 
similar  case  of  Stuart  v,  Nixon  and  Bruce,  the  County  Court  Judge 
held  that  the  claimant  was  entitled  to  compensation  based  on  the 
average  weekly  earnings,  even  though  the  employment  had  lasted 
less  than  two  weeks.  The  employera  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  were  successful,   but  the  claimants  appealed^  |i^^?# 
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House  of  Lords,  and  that  House  restored  the  decision  of  the  County 
Court  Judge,  though  Lord  Lindley  dissented. 

(6.)  In  the  case  of  Kaine  v,  Jobson  and  Co.,  the  County 
Court  Judge  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  the  dependants 
upon  a  person  employed  in  repairing  a  ship  in  a  dock  were  not 
entitled  to  compensation,  although  they  would  have  been  so 
entitled  if  he  had  been  employed  in  the  dock  and  not  upon  a  ship, 
the  dock  being  a  factory  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The 
widow  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  House  reversed  the 
decision  of  both  courts. 

(7.)  In  the  case  of  Wrigley  v.  Whittaker  and  Sons,  the  County 
Court  Judge  held  that  the  dependants  of  a  workman  sent  by  his 
employers  to  work  in  a  factory  which  was  not  theirs,  would  not 
be  entitled  to  recover  compensation  for  an  injury  received  in  that 
other  factory.  The  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  House  of  Lords 
confirmed  the  decision  of  the  County  Court  Judge. 

(8.)  In  the  case  of  Southern  v,  the  Abram  Coal  Company,, 
the  County  Court  Judge  held  that  a  workman  was  entitled  to 
compensation  on  his  average  gross  earnings  before  certain  deductions 
the  employers  were  entitled  to  make  had  been  made.  The  employers 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  were 
unsuccessful  in  both  courts. 

(9.)  In  the  case  of  Fenton  v.  Thorley  &  Co.,  the  County  Court 
Judge  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  both  held  that  a  rupture  caused  by 
an  act  of  over  exertion  was  not  an  accident  entitling  the  workman 
to  compensation.  The  workman  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  that  House  reversed  the  decision  of  both  courts. 

The  decisions  in  these  cases  from  their  commencement  in  the 
County  Courts  to  their  final  settlement  by  the  House  of  Lords  may 
be  shown  thus : — 


County  Court. 

Court  of  Appeal. 

HouM  of  Lordi. 

Deciiion  iu  Farour  of 

Decision  in  Favour  of 

Decision  in  Favour  of 

Workmen 

Workmen 

Workmen 

(or 

Employer. 

(or 

Employer. 

(or 

Employer. 

Dependants}. 

Dependants). 

Dependants). 

1 

1 

1 

2  

1 



— 

— 

3  

1 

— 

— 

— 

4  

1 





6  

1 

— 

— 

— 

6  

— 

1 

- 

— 

7  

— 

I 

— 

— 

1 

8  

1 



1           ,          - 

— 

9  

— 

1 

-          '           1 
1 

— 

6 

3 

2                        7 

1 
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Certified  Schemes. 
Hitherto  only  those  portions  of  the  Act  have  been  referred  to 
under  which  questions  of  compensation  have  been  settled  either  by 
litigation  or  compromise.  It  is  now  proposed  to  consider  the  subject 
of  certified  schemes  under  Section  3  of  the  Act.  That  section 
provides,  by  Sub-section  1 : — "  If  the  Eegistrar  of  Friendly  Societies, 
after  taking  steps  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  employer  and 
workmen,  certifies  that  any  scheme  of  compensation,  benefit  or 
insurance  for  the  workmen  of  an  employer  in  any  employment, 
whether  or  not  such  scheme  includes  other  employers  and  their 
workmen,  is,  on  the  whole,  not  less  favourable  to  the  general 
body  of  workmen  and  their  dependants  than  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  employer  may,  until  the  certificate  is  revoked, 
contract  with  any  of  those  workmen  that  the  provisions  of  the 
scheme  shall  be  substituted  for  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
thereupon  the  employer  shall  be  liable  only  in  accordance  with 
the  scheme,  but,  save  as  aforesaid,  this  Act  shall  apply  notwith- 
standing any  contract  to  the  contrary  made  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Act."  Sub-section  3  imposes  the  condition  that  no 
scheme  shall  be  so  certified  which  contains  an  obligation  upon  the 
workmen  to  join  the  scheme  as  a  condition  of  their  hiring. 

The  following  observations  of  the  late  Chief  Eegistrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  set  forth  the  manner  in  which  the  above 
requirements  of  the  Act  are  met.  In  his  work  on  "Provident 
"  Societies  and  Industrial  Welfare,"  Mr.  Brabrook  observes : — 
"  Where  employers  and  workmen  are  willing  to  join  in  a  scheme 
for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  such  scheme  can  be  shown  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  not  less  favourable  to  the  workmen  than  the  Act  would 
be,  the  employer  may  contract  with  any  of  his  workmen  that  the 
provisions  of  the  scheme  are  to  be  substituted  for  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  Where  such  schemes  depend  upon  a  joint  contribution  of 
the  master  and  the  men,  it  has  to  be  shown  that  the  contribution 
of  the  master  is  as  great  as  he  would  have  to  make  under  the  Act, 
and  that  the  benefits  the  workman  is  to  derive  from  the  master's 
contribution  are  equivalent  to  those  he  would  derive  under  the 
Act.  For  example,  where  the  same  benefits  as  those  of  the  Act  are 
granted,  and  in  addition  the  first  two  weeks'  inability  to  labour  is 
provided  for,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  contribution  of  the  master 
covers  the  former,  and  that  of  the  workman  does  not  exceed  the 
latter.  It  is  competent,  however,  for  masters  and  workmen  to 
agree  that  other  benefits  shall  be  substituted  for  those  of  the  Act, 
iis,  for  example,  a  general  system  of  life  assurance  for  the  assurance 
against  death  by  accident,  a  general  ^system  of  sick  pay  for  the 
provision  against  disablement  by  accident,  or  a  system  of  pensions, 
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or  of  medical  relief  for  the  benefits  of  the  Act  generally.  In  such 
case  it  has  to  be  shown  that  the  benefits  provided  out  of  the 
employers'  contribution  are  equivalent  to  those  of  the  Act,  and 
that  the  workmen's  contribution  is  not  more  than  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  other  benefits." 

"  Under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  it  will  be  competent  for 
the  employers  and  workmen  to  continue  (at  any  rate  with  some 
modification)  schemes  that  have  been  in  beneficial  operation  for 
many  years.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employed  are  relations  of  chronic  hostility.  .They 
have  their  diverging  interests,  as  all  persons  who  have  dealings 
together  must  necessarily  have,  but  they  have  a  common  interest, 
which  is  often  stronger  than  the  tendencies  to  divergence.  "V^Tiere 
these  common  interests  lead  them  to  join  in  arrangements  by  which 
the  workmen  and  employers  contribute  together  to  a  provident 
fund  the  results  have  been  excellent,  in  the  establishment  of  mutual 
confidence  and  good  feeling  between  them.  This  has  been  shown 
to  a  marked  extent  by  unanimous  applications  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  in  certain  industries  for  certificates  to  schemes  in  which 
the  benefits  provided  have  been  shown  upon  inquiry  not  to  be  equal 
to  those  of  the  Act,  and  the  contribution  of  the  employers  not  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  workmen.  They  have  felt  that  the  indirect 
advantages  of  maintaining  the  existing  amicable  relations  and 
avoiding  litigation  were  so  great  that  they  would  have  been  glad  to 
continue  the  existing  provisions,  and  waive  the  advantages  they 
might  derive  from  the  Act.  This  is  obviously  not  practicable,  and 
when  the  necessity  of  increasing  their  contributions  to  the  joint 
fund  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  employers,  it  has  been  cheerfully 
accepted — a  circumstance  that  leads  to  the  hope  and  confident 
expectation  that  the  provision  for  contracting  out  may  tend  greatly 
to  promote  industrial  peace  and  welfare." 

How  far  these  expectations  have  been  realised  is  apparent  from 
the  result  of  the  five  years'  working  of  the  schemes,  as  shown  in 
Table  VII.  Litigation  has  been  almost  unknown.  Out  of  an 
income  of  557,721/.,  only  i.s.  per  100/.  has  been  expended  in  law 
costs — remarkable  testimony  to  the  earnestness  of  both  employer 
and  workmen  in  maintaining  that  kindly  relationship  which  it  is  so 
desirable  should  subsist  between  them. 

Certificates  have  been  granted  under  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
1897,  by  the  Kegistrars  of  Friendly  Societies,  to  seventy-eight  schemes 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  two  in  Scotland.  These  schemes  are 
representative  of  four  of  the  seven  groups  of  industries  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Acts.  No  schemes  have  been  certified  in 
Ireland.     Of  those  established  in  England  and  Wales,  twenty-three 
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schemes  during  the  first  year  of  existence  transferred  the  management 
of  their  affairs  to  the  certified  scheme  of  the  Monmouthshire  and 
South  Wales   Miners  Permanent  Provident  Society,  which  thus 
became  a  central  organisation  embracing  a  large  portion  of  the 
mining  industry  of  that  part  of  the  country.     In  one  instance  only, 
of  the  whole  number  of  schemes  sanctioned,  has  the  result  been 
abortive ;  and  in  this  case,  after  the  necessary  measures  had  been 
taken  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  employer  and  of  the  workmen 
and  the  requirements  of   the  Act  had  been  complied   with,  the 
workmen,  exercising  the  option  still  open  to  them,  decided  not  to 
come  under  the  scheme,  but  to  pursue  their  employment  under  the 
scale  of  compensation  provided  by  the  Act  itself,  should  accident 
overtake  them.     In  two  cases  where  operations  had  commenced  the 
schemes  came  to  a  premature  conclusion  :  in  the  one  by  notice  from 
the  employer  to  the  workmen,  while  in  the  other  the  funds  in  hand 
were  equally  divided  between  the  employer  and  the  workmen.     In 
another  case,  that  of  a  sugar  refinery,  the  factory  was  partially 
closed,   and  the  scheme  allowed    to  remain  in   abeyance.      The 
certificate  was,  however,  upon  application  being  made,  renewed  at 
the  close  of  last  year.     It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  these 
schemes  ceased  during  the  third  year  of  their  existence,  and  in  the 
group  of  factories.     A  striking  instance,  showing  the  possibilities 
of  certified  schemes,  is  afforded  by  a  scheme  recently  certified  by 
the  Eegistrar.     The  persons  employed  include  travellers,  salesmen, 
clerks,  porters  and  messengers,  and  the  payments  on  death  range 
from  loo^.  to  i,ooo/.     The  allowance  during  incapacity  is  from  155. 
to  6h  per  week  for  fifty-two  weeks.     This  is  allowed  from  the  dat« 
of  injury,  and  is  in  some  cases  quite  equivalent  to  the  usual  weekly 
earnings.     The  allowance  is  made  whether  the  accidenjb  occurs 
during  the  hours  of  employment  or  in  the  employee's  leisure  time, 
and  extends  (for  twenty-six  weeks)  to  cases  of  infectious  disease. 
The  employer  pays  one-half  of  the  premium  for  insurance,  the  risks 
being  re-insured  through  an  insurance  company. 

Up  to  the  30th  June,  1903,  schemes  had  been  certified  and  had 
come  into  operation  in  connection  with  the  following  industries: 
railways  two,  factories  twenty-four,  mines  twenty-seven,  and  quarries 
two,  besides  one  in  connection  with  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office 
departments.  The  aggregate  number  of  workmen  employed 
during  the  five  years,  1899-1903  (exclusive  of  the  Government 
scheme),  was  636,586,  of  whom  615,895,  or  nearly  97  per  cent., 
joined  the  schemes  (see  Table  VIII),  notwithstanding  that  it  is  an 
express  provision  of  the  Act  that  "no  scheme  shall  be  certified 
which  contains  an  obligation  upon  the  workmen  to  join  the 
scheme  as  a  condition  of  their  hiring."     It  would  therefore  appear 
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that  bearing  in  mind  the  entirely  voluntary  nature  of  their 
membership,  the  workmen  in  these  employments  had  confidence 
in  the  schemes  offered  for  their  acceptance,  and  were  prepared  to 
give  a  fair  trial  to  those  provisions  of  the  Act  which  encouraged 
the  formation  of  such  associations  as  those  now  under  consideration, 
and  having  for  their  object  the  mutual  benefit  of  employers  and 
workmen. 

The  two  schemes  in  connection  with  railways  have  been  adopted 
by  40,056  workmen,  who  during  five  years  contributed  in  the 
aggregate  46,824/.  The  employers'  contributions  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  90,265/. 

Twenty-four  schemes  in  connection  with  factories  have  been 
adopted  by  22,601  workmen,  who  contributed  15,624/.,  and  the 
employers  31,393/. 

Twenty-seven  schemes  in  connection  with  mines  have  been 
adopted  by  65,460  workmen,  who  contributed  151,585/.,  and  the 
employers  206,406/. 

Two  schemes  in  connection  with  quarries  have  been  adopted  by 
1,218  workmen,  who  contributed  603/.,  and  the  employers  981/. 

The  average  contributions  of  the  workmen,  taking  for  this 
purpose  the  total  amount  of  their  contributions  divided  by  the 
annual  average  of  the  number  of  workmen  contracting  out,  are  as 
follows : — 

Group  I,  railways,  id.  per  week ;  Group  II,  factories,  under  irf. 
per  week;  Group  III,  mines,  2d.  per  week;  and  Group  IV,  quarries, 
rather  more  than  id.  per  week.  The  average  for  all  groups 
being  7s.  2d.  per  annum,  or  slightly  over  i^d.  per  week. 

Table  VI. 


Percentage  to  Total  Receipts. 

Workmen's 
Contribntioiis. 

Employers' 
Contributions. 

Other  Receipts. 

I.  Railway 

8416 

RR'M, 

II.  Factopjr  , 

32-28                         04-86 
40-90             !            55-69 
87-48             !           60-97 

2-86 

III.  Mine  

IV.  Quarry   

3-41 
1-55 

All  groups 

38-48 

59-00 

2'5a 

Under  six  schemes  no  contributions  are  payable  by  the  workmen, 
the  employers  having  undertaken  to  provide  the  whole  of  the  funds 
required  to  carry  out  the  objects;  five  of  the  schemes  being  in 
Group  II  and  one  in  Group  III.  Digitized  by  vj*^vjv  ic 
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Deaths  and  Incapacity  resvMing  from  Injury. 

In  Group  I  the  number  of  deaths  resulting  from  injury  during 
the  quinquennium  was  234.  Of  these  28  left  no  dependants,  and 
payments  amounting  to  3,979^.  were  made.  In  the  remaining  206 
cases  661  dependants,  including  140  widows,  received  the  sum  of 
34,222^.  during  the  period;  in  certain  of  these  cases  annuities  are 
still  payable.  23,658  cases  of  incapacity  occurred,  lasting,  previous 
to  the  30th  June,  1903, 89,760  weeks  (in  10,988  cases,  lasting  15,055 
weeks,  the  duration  did  not  exceed  two  weeks).  Weekly  payments 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  85,865/.  were  made,  besides  lump 
sum  payments  of  10,768/. 

In  Group  II  the  number  of  deaths  was  51.  In  41  of  these,  loi 
dependants  (of  whom  34  were  widows)  were  left.  The  total  payments 
amounted  to  5,320/.,  besides  pensions  which  are  still  payable.  The 
cases  of  incapacity  numbered  8,864,  lasting  31,134  weeks  (of  these 
4,197  cases  lasted  in  the  aggregate  5,490  weeks,  the  incapacity 
being  of  two  weeks  and  under).  The  total  weekly  payments 
amounted  to  20,133/.,  besides  lump  sum  payments  of  2,490/. 

In  Group  III  the  number  of  deaths  was  482.  In  320  of  these 
909  dependants  (of,  whom  280  were  widows)  were  left.  The 
total  payments  in  these  cases  amounted  to  28,795/.,  besides  pensions 
which  are  still  payable.  The  cases  of  incapacity  numbered  61,012, 
lasting  247,779  weeks  (of  which  32,946  cases  lasted  in  the  aggregate 
45,952  weeks,  the  incapacity  being  of  two  weeks  and  under).  The 
total  weekly  payments  amounted  to  128,731/.,  and  lump  sum 
payments  to  7,860/. 

In  Group  IV  two  deaths  resulted  from  injury ;  in  one  case  a 
widow  was  left,  and  instalment  payments  amounting  to  14/,  were 
made  during  the  year  1903,  in  which  year  the  death  occurred.  The 
sum  of  13/.  was  paid  in  respect  of  the  death  of  the  workman  leaving 
no  dependants.  The  cases  of  incapacity  numbered  461,  lasting 
1,312  weeks  (of  these  301  cases  lasted  365  weeks,  the  incapacity 
being  of  two  weeks  and  under).  The  total  weekly  payments 
amounted  to  608/.  Lump  sum  payments  amounting  to  75/.  were 
also  made.     (See  Tables  VII  and  VIII.) 

Taking  the  aggregate  number  of  workmen  who  came  under  the 
schemes,  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  and  duration  of  incapacity 
are  as  follows : — 
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Per  I, OCX)  Workmen. 

Death*. 

Cases  of 
IncMpacity. 

Duration  of 
Ineapadty. 

G-rouD     I. — Railways 

M68 
0-486 
1-563 
0-938 

118125 

84-358 

197-829 

216-229 

Weekt.  Days. 

II, — Faotories  

8         3 

Ill— Mines  

4 

IV". — Ouarries 

2        5 

The  average  payment  to  incapacitated  workmen  being : — 


*.    d. 

Qroup  1 19     1*6  per  week 

«     11 I  a   I  1-2       „ 


G-roupIII 10    4*7  per  week 

»       ^y 9     3'i        » 


In  30  returns  information  is  given  by  which  a  comparison  may 
be  made  between  the  estimated  maximum  amount  that  would  have 
been  payable  under  the  Act  and  the  actual  amount  paid  by  these 
schemes,  in  respect  to  weekly  payments  in  cases  of  incapacity  which 
occurred  during  the  period  under  consideration : — 


Group     I 

„      n 
„    III 


Maxinmm 
Amount  Payable. 


£ 

10,639 

9,359 

24,526 


44,5  H 


A.moant  Paid. 


£ 

27,182 
14,746 
86,093 


78,021 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  actual  payments  exceeded  the 
estimated  maximum  payable  under  the  Act  by  156  per  cent.,  58  per 
cent.,  and  47  per  cent,  respectively;  or,  taking  the  totals  of  the 
groups,  by  75  per  cent.  This  excess  is,  however,  largely  accounted 
for  by  the  payments  in  respect  of  the  first  two  weeks  of  incapacity. 
When  allowance  is  made  for  these,  it  would  appear  that  the  benefits 
received  under  the  schemes  are  well  within  the  requirements  of  the 
statute,  although,  in  the  absence  of  complete  information,  it  would 
probably  not  be  desirable  to  attempt  any  minute  comparisons. 

The  questions  naturally  arise  —  Do  the  workmen  receive  an 
adequate  return  for  their  contributions?  and  Are  the  schemes 
generally  more  favourable  to  them  than  the  benefits  conferred  by 
the  Act?  As  regards  the  former,  the  following^ Dr.  and  Cr. 
accoimts  may  convey  the  best  answer ; —       Digitized  by  vjOOglc 
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Incapacifej    lasting    two  1 

weeks  and  under   J 

Desths  from  nataral  caases 
Other  benefits    

£ 
91,616 

3,7U 
22,351 

6,599 
25,046 

79,353 

Contributions  

£ 

214,686 

11»884 

2,206 

Interest  on  investments 
Other  receipts 

TMTments , 

BnlfvufM*     ,. 

228,676 

228,676 

Emplotbbs'  Account. 


Incapacity  after  the  first  1  1 
two  weeks  J  I 

Lump  sum  payments    

Deatns  from  injury  

Medical  aid    1 

SobflcriptionB  to  hospitals.... 

Law  costs    ! 

Payments    to    assurance  1 
companies J 

Bepayment  of   share  ofl 
nmds J 

Balance  


£ 

148,721 

21,193 

72.343 

15,653 

2,337 

278 

2,467 
70,987 


I 


329,045 


£ 
329,045 


3i9»045 


L1AB11.1TIB8  AND  AssBTs  Account. 

£ 
To  balance  of  workmen's  \    ^^  ggg 

account    J         ' 

To  balance  of  employers'  1     ^^  gg^ 

account    J         ' 

Surplus    22,068 


172,408 


By  inyestments  in  Gk)vem-  "I 
ment  securities   j 

By  mvestments  in  Cor- 1 
poration  stocks   j 

By  investments  in  Bail- 1 
way  stocks  j 

Other  inyestments 

Cash  at  bank  and  in  hand.... 


£ 
13,723 

26,648 

89,505 

4.587 
37,946 

172,408 


It  may  perhaps  be  desirable  to  more  fully  explain  the  nature  of 
two  items  in  the  workmen's  account — "  other  benefits  "  and  "  other 
"  payments."  As  has  already  been  observed,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  it  is  competent  for  the  employer  and  workmen  to 
continue  schemes  that  were  in  operation  in  connection  with  their 
employments  at  the  passing  of  the  Act;  and  25  such  schemes 
transferred  funds  amounting  to  22,068/. — the  surplus  balance  shown 
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above— to  the  certified  schemes.  i8  schemes,  in  addition  to  being 
certified  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  are  also  registered 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  thus  considerably  enlarging  the 
scope  of  their  operations.  Under  the  head  of  "other  benefits," 
therefore,  has  been  placed  expenditure  on  account  of  benefits  which 
became  payable  to  the  dependants  of  deceased  workmen  previous 
to  the  certified  schemes,  and  of  payments  for  incapacity  likewise 
previously  incurred,  old  age  pensions  to  employ^,  and  other 
expenditure  which  tended  to  the  comfort  of  the  injured  workmen 
or  the  dependants  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives.  "Other 
"  payments "  includes  premiums  paid  to  assurance  companies,  and 
other  items  of  general,  rather  than  of  individual  advantage. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  of  the  interest  accruing  on 
investments  during  the  five  years  the  schemes  have  been  in  operation 
has  been  credited  to  the  workmen's  account.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  expenses  of  management  have  been  charged  to  their  account 
also.  The  proportions  of  these  two  items,  which  might  properly  be 
shown  in  the  respective  accounts,  being  quite  unascertainable,  the 
present  method,  which  is  probably  more  favourable  to  the  workmen 
than  to  the  employer,  has  been  adopted.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  in 
this  reepect,  that  in  several  instances  the  whole  of  the  management 
expenses  incidental  to  the  schemes  has  been  borne  by  the  employers, 
otherwise  that  item  would  have  been  considerably  increased  in  the 
above  account.  The  balances  shown  in  the  above  accounts  may 
be  considered  as  reserves  for  future  contingencies,  while  the 
employers'  account  is  also  subject  to  liabilities  existing  at  30th  June, 
1903,  in  respect  to  incompleted  payments  in  cases  of  incapacity,  and 
for  the  payment  of  pensions,  &c.,  to  the  widows  and  other 
dependants  of  deceased  workmen. 

Mention  may  perhaps  be  made  that  under  one  scheme  in 
connection  with  a  colliery,  in  addition  to  the  money  payments,  not 
only  is  rent  paid  for  widows,  but  coal  is  provided  for  the  domestic 
hearth.  In  another  case  the  mutuality  existing  between  the 
employers  and  the  workmen  is  such  that  when  fines  are  inflicted 
upon  the  latter  for  infringement  of  the  regulations,  the  employers 
permit  themselves  to  be  penalised  to  an  equivalent  amount. 

The  management  of  the  schemes  also  affords  further  opportunities 
of  bringing  the  employer  and  workmen  into  frequent  conference, 
and  by  interchange  of  opinions  and  consideration  of  the  many 
matters  which  necessarily  come  before  them  (often  of  a  nature  to 
arouse  their  sympathies),  tend  to  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  merits  of  both.  The  rides  governing  a  scheme 
invariably  provide  for  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  management 
composed  of  a  specified  number  of  representatives  elected  by  the 
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different  sections  of  workpeople  in  connection  with  the  works 
together  with  the  employer  or  his  representative.  As  the  name 
implies,  to  this  committee  and  the  necessary  officers,  trustees, 
treasurer,  secretary,  &c.,  the  affairs  of  the  scheme  are  entrusted. 
The  rules  usually  also  provide  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
shall  retire  at  the  annual  general  meeting ;  full  power,  therefore, 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  general  body  of  members  to  select  fit 
persons  to  represent  them.  A  combination  of  this  nature,  in  which 
the  trained  business  capacity  of  the  employer  is  associated  with  the 
not  less  valuable  common  sense  views  of  the  workmen,  and  their 
close  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  of  their  fellow  employees, 
practically  ensures  not  merely  an  economical  application  of  the 
funds,  but  a  just  administration  of  the  schemes. 

As  might  perhaps  have  been  anticipated  in  a  measure  introducing 
such  entirely  new  principles  into  British  jurisprudence,  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  of  1897  was  strongly  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  not  only  ruin  many  employers,  but  also 
seriously  injure  the  industries  of  the  country.  These  apprehensions 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  realised.  By  means  of  insurance 
companies  employers  re-insure  their  risks  under  the  Act  by  the 
payment  of  a  premium  varying  from  5s.  to  2/.  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  of  wages  paid,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  employment. 
Presiunably  this  charge  falls  in  the  long  run  upon  the  consumer. 
It  has  been  computed  that  the  cost  of  compensation  paid  to  miners 
in  Northumberland  and  Durham  does  not  exceed  ^d,  per  ton» 
whilst  the  cost  for  the  United  Kingdom  •  is  under  |{/.  pe^  ton, 
as  against  3(f .  per  ton  which  it  was  predicted  would  be  the  increased 
cost  of  coal  arising  from  compensation  under  the  Act.^  The 
compensation  paid  under  the  Act  to  railway  servants  would  appear 
to  be  under  los,  per  100/.  of  wages  paid.^  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
the  consequences  of  the  Act  will  detrimentally  affect  the  workman 
to  a  greater  degree  than  the  employer.  Already  we  hear  that  men 
are  considered  too  old  for  work  at  45  years  of  age.  Employers, 
realising  the  grave  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them,  even  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  are  said  to  be  more  careful  in 
the  selection  of  workmen.  But  it  is  possible  that  to  some  extent 
the  preference  for  younger  men  is  unconnected  with  the  Workmen'^ 
Compensation  Act,  and  it  is  only  part  of  a  general  tendency  to 
prefer  young  blood  in  modern  business  industry. 

It  would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  unprofitable,  to  attempt  to 
make  any  comparison  between  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  certified 

'  ^  ^^Z'  "« '."^ron^*^"  "'oa^-^  byGoOQle 
>  Home  Office  Ketnrn  (1902).  O 
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schemes  with  those  gained  by  a  resort  to  legal  tribuQals.  Under 
the  former  the  workman  has  the  certainty  of  receiving  benefits  equal, 
at  least,  to  those  of  the  Act ;  and  under  the  latter,  in  the  absence 
of  compromise  with  the  employer,  or  an  insurance  company,  the 
anxiety  and  uncertainty  of  possibly  prolonged  litigation.  Whether 
in  the  future  certified  schemes  will  be  more  frequently  sought  than 
in  the  past,  would  appear  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
degree  of  mutuality  subsisting  between  the  employer  and  his 
workmen. 

It  appears  from  the  particulars  given  in  the  foregoing  pages 
that,  during  the  five  years  the  Act  has  been  in  operation,  recorded 
payments  have  been  made  in  respect  to  deaths  from  injury,  and  in 
cases  of  total  incapacity,  amounting  to  nearly  half  a  million  sterling, 
in  addition  to  which  annuities  are  still  payable  to  dependants  of 
deceased  workmen.  Weekly  payments,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  have  also  been  made  in 
respect  to  minor  injuries,  besides  allowances  awarded  for  varying 
periods  amounting  to  upwards  of  4,oooZ.  weekly,  the  aggregate 
value  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained.  But  these  amounts  probably 
represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the  actual  benefits  received  under 
the  Acts  in  unrecorded  cases ;  no  information  being  available  as  to 
sums  paid  as  compensation  through  insurance  companies,  or  of 
amounts  paid  by  arrangement  between  employer  and  employed 
without  the  cognisance  of  the  County  Courts. 

It  is  a  fair  inference  from  all  that  has  been  said  that  the  Acts — 
Alike  in  their  ordinary  operation,  and  in  the  alternative  offered  by 
what  is  called  "  contracting  out " — have  been  eminently  beneficial 
^to  the  working  classes. 
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Table  VIII. — Certified  Schavnes,  Swmnuiry  of  Deaths  from  Injury  and,  of 
Caaes  of  IncapcusUy  resulting  from  Accident  between  let  July^  1898,  ani 
ZOth  June,  1903. 
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Discussion  m  Mr.  W.  H.  Tozer's  Paper. 

The  President  stated  that  since  the  last  meeting  the  Council  had 
received  a  reply  to  the  application  they  had  addressed  to  the 
Grovernment,  asking  that  a  deputation  should  be  received  with 
re^rd  to  the  holding  of  an  intermediate  census  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1906,  restricted  to  particulars  of  number,  sex, 
and  age.  This  proposition  was  one  which  had  been  before  the 
Society  on  many  occasions,  but  the  Council  had  never  yet  been 
successful  in  persuading^ any  Government  to  introduce  the  necessary 
Bill  for  the  purpose.  The  meeting  would  therefore  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  had  now  stated 
his  readiness  to  receive  a  deputation  if  one  were  organised.  He 
thought  the  Society  ought  to  receive  that  announcement  with 
some  satisfaction.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Council  to 
communicate  with  other  bodies,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
deputation  might  be  arranged  for  some  date  in  the  month  of 
May.  Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  M.P.,  had  undertaken  to  introduce 
the  deputation,  and  he  hoped  those  present  would  make  known  the 
matter  with  a  view  to  making  the  deputation  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  the  interests  of  statistical  science  as  well  as  of  public 
health  and  local  government. 

The  President  said  he  unfortunately  had  now  to  leave  the 
chair,  but,  before  doing  so,  he  wished  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Tozer  for  bringing  this  subject  before 
the  Society  in  so  lucid  a  manner.  He  thought  it  was  quite  a 
proper  subject  for  the  Society  to  take  up,  so  that  they  might  discuss, 
after  a  sufficient  interval,  the  results,  so  far  as  figures  could  express 
them,  of  a  species  of  legislation  which  had  been  of  a  more  or  less 
experimental  character.  The  figures  given  in  the  paper  would 
reward  their  study,  and  would  be,  he  was  sure,  very  usefully 
discussed  by  such  a  gathering  as  was  then  present. 

In  response  to  his  invitation,  he  was  glad  to  say,  the  Chair 
would  be  occupied  during  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  by  their 
Vice-President,  Mr.  Brabrook,  whose  knowledge  of  the  question 
before  them  was  well  recognised. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  Vice-President,  then  took  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Alfred  Foot  said  he  thought  that  Tables  I,  II,  III,  VII, 
and  VIII  would  have  been  more  valuable  if  the  tabulation  of  results 
had  been  given  year  by  year,  and  hoped  the  writer  would  be  able 
to  make  that  alteration  in  the  Journal.  The  experience  of  several 
years  was  all  lumped  together,  but  he  believed  it  would  be  found 
on  an  examination  of  the  years  individually,  that  the  amount  of 
compensation  had  shown  a  tendency  to  increase  year  by  year,  not 
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only  in  respect  of  non-fatal  injuries,  but  also  in  respect  of  deaths. 
That  was  a  matter  requiring  very  careful  thought  by  those  who  had 
to  deal  with  this  subject,  because  the  tendency  of  claims  to  grow 
involved  a  very  serious  increasinc  liability  upon  the  employers. 
He  regarded  the  statement  that  with  the  advent  of  certified  schemes 
litigation  had  almost  disappeared  as  very  remarkable;  would  it 
were  so  also  in  other  directions!  Unfortunately,  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts  had  been  most  fruitful  in  litigation  for  the 
reason  that  the  liability  involved  had  not  been  simply  expressed. 
An  Act  that  dealt  so  closely  with  the  wellbeing  of  workmen  and 
unfortunate  widows,  and  the  unfortunate  children  who  might  be 
left  orphans,  should  have  been  so  clearly  expressed  that  he  who  ran 
might  not  only  read,  but  thoroughly  understand  what  was  the 
compensation  that  would  be  awarded  if,  by  accident,  he  should  be 
injured  in  the  course  of  his  work.  Litigation  was  unknown  in  the 
case  of  certified  schemes  simply  because  the  obligation  was  so  clearly 
expressed  that  there  was  nothing  to  litigate  about.  If  the 
Government  in  their  new  Bill  would  only  clearly  express  what  it 
was  they  wished  to  make  employers  liable  for,  things  would  be  on  a 
very  much  more  satisfactory  footing  than  in  the  past.  It  was  very 
evident  that  the  sympathies  of  the  writer  were  rather  in  favour  of 
certified  schemes,  and  he  thought  very  properly  so,  because  it  was 
clear  that  workmen  were  very  much  more  benefited  under  these 
schemes  than  under  the  Act  itself.  A  remarkable  instance  of  that 
had  been  given  in  the  paper,  where  not  only  was  an  allowance 
made  for  disablement  arising  from  accident,  but  also  during  certain 
diseases.  He  believed  that  that  had  worked  very  well.  He 
happened  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
scheme  in  question,  and  if  employers  would  only  recognise  the 
opportunities  for  benefiting  their  workpeople  afforded  by  such  a 
scheme  there  would  be  a  vast  deal  less  litigation. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Thomson  said  he  was  struck  with  two  pecuHar 
errors  which  Mr.  Tozer  had  made  in  the  commencement  of  his 
paper.  First,  the  suggestion  that  mechanical  engineers  did  not 
come  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and,  a  little  further 
on,  that  the  doctrine  of  common  employment  was  abolished  by  the 
passing  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1880.  But  passing  from 
these  two  somewhat  unimportant  points,  there  was  a  great  deal  in 
the  paper  which  afforded  food  tor  reflection.  The  first  point  which 
struck  him  as  being  of  great  interest  was  the  remarkable  result  of 
the  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords,  reversing  in  favour  of  the 
workmen  so  many  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  He,  as  a 
layman,  could  only  explain  it  on  the  supposition  that  the  Court  of 
Appeal  interpreted  the  letter ,  and  the  House  of  Lords  the  spirit  of 
the  Act.  Did  not  that,  as  a  consequence,  show  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things  with  regard  to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  ^ 
Even  after  five  years  one  found  appeals  still  made  on  various 
sections  of  the  Act,  and  on  such  questions  as  what  constituted 
"earnings,"  and  how  far  a  man  was  entitled  to  benefits  for 
permanent  incapacity,  when  he  was  still  able  to  earn  some  money  in 
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some  kind  of  einplo3mient  other  than  that  in  which  he  had  met  with 
his  injury.  Within  the  last  few  days  the  Court  of  Appeal  had  been 
occupied  for  a  considerable  time  in  a^ain  considering  that  very 
question,  and  in  the  case  of  Walder  v.  Norman  and  Burt  they  had 
laid  down  what  must  appear  to  most  people  to  be  an  entirely  new 
doctrine  and  an  entirely  new  interpretation  of  the  Act.  Another 
iippeal  case  which  had  a  bearing  upon  the  more  prominent  portion 
of  Mr.  Tozer's  paper  had  reference  to  the  question  of  claims  for 
benefit  under  the  Act,  and  in  that  case,  Taylor  v.  the  Hamstead 
Colliery  Company,  reported  in  the  "Labour  Gazette,"  it  had  been 
held  that  a  person  who  had  elected  to  take  some  benefits  under  the 
ischeme  adopted  was  debarred  from  making  any  claim  subsequently 
under  either  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  or  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  1880,  in  the  case  of  death.  Evidently  there  was 
great  doubt  about  that,  but  the  judges  rightlv  held  that  inasmuch 
as  an  election  had  been  made  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  to  waive  the  rights,  no  claim  could  be  made  under  the  previous 
Act.  He  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal 
of  litigation,  from  which  employers  as  well  as  employed  had 
suffered,  had  arisen  trom  the  fact  that  there  had  been  these  two 
Acts  of  Parliament  running  concurrently.  Solicitors  acting  on 
behalf  of  trade  unions  had  frequently — he  might  almost  say 
invariably — made  claims  alternately  under  both  Acts,  and  if  the 
claim  for  compensation  under  the  one  Act  failed,  they  had  immediate 
recourse  to  a  claim  imder  the  other  Act.  Employers,  therefore,  and 
insurance  companies,  as  representing  employers  of  labour,  had  in 
many  cases  been  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  under  which  Act  to  pay 
the  compensation.  The  vast  amount  of  litigation  caused  by  that 
circumstance  alone  seemed  to  him  to  afford  a  strong  argument  for 
the  abolition  of  Uie  Employers'  Liability  Act,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
new  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  being  agreed  upon  by  Parliament, 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  amending  Act  would  do  away  altogether 
-with  the  other  Acts,  which  only  lent  confusion  to  the  issue. 
Another  point  which  had  struck  him  in  the  paper  was  the 
remarkably  small  munber  of  bodies  who  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  option  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  there  being 
only  two  railway  companies,  twenty-four  factories,  twenty-seven 
mines,  and  two  quarries.  With  regard  to  the  working  of  the 
Act  itself,  and  especially  to  the  litigation  which  had  arisen  in 
consequence  of  it,  one  could  not  fail  to  notice  that  in  very  few 
cases  the  services  of  the  official  medical  referee  had  been  called  in 
by  the  County  Court  Judge  sitting  as  arbitrator.  These  gentlemen 
were  appointed  on  account  of  their  reputation  and  skill  as  assessors 
to  assist  the  arbitrator  in  dealing  with  questions  of  injury  and 
■  incapacity,  but  thty  had  done  so  in  remarkably  few  cases.  When 
it  had  been  suggested,  either  on  behalf  of  the  workman  or  of  the 
employer,  that  the  official  medical  referee  should  be  called  in  to 
«  adjudicate,  the  arbitrator  had  generally  said  it  was  quite  unnecessary, 
and  that  he  would  decide  the  point  himself.  One  other  point  of 
difficulty  in  the  administration  of  the  Act  was  the  difficulty  of 
getting  awards  reviewed.     For  instance,  a  man  might  obtain  an 
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award  of  half  his  weekly  earnings  during  incapacity,  that  award 
being  registered  in  the  County  Court.  After  a  lengthy  period  the 
employer  might  at  last  suspect  the  man  of  malingering,  and  that  he 
was  able  to  do  some  work,  and  would  therefore  appeal  to  the  Court 
for  review  of  the  case,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  was  impossible  to  prove  that 
the  man  was  capable  of  earning  anything,  or  very  little,  and  the 
costs  in  case  of  failure  had  to  be  borne  by  the  employer.  In  very 
few  cases  had  the  decisions  been  given  in  favour  of  the  employer. 
The  tendency  all  along  had  been  to  perpetuate  the  awards  and 
cause  the  cases  to  become  '*  permanent "  in  the  books  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  £.  L.  Hartley  said  that  the  first  thing  he  would  like  to 
comment  upon  was  the  method  of  selection  of  the  industries  to 
which  the  Act  applied.  It  was  sometimes  suggested  that  Parliament 
had  selected  the  dangerous  employments  of  the  country  for  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  But  it  was  obvious  that  the  principle  of 
selection  had  not  been  consistently  carried  out,  since  the  most 
dangerous  one — shipping — did  not  come  within  its  scope.  He 
could  find  no  logical  basis  of  selection  for  the  industries  falling 
under  the  Act,  and  believed  they  were  selected  not  upon  any 
general  principle  either  of  legislation  or  of  political  economy,  but 
that  the  Act  was  applied  simply  to  those  industries  which  were 
sufficiently  strongly  represented  by  their  Trades  Unions  to  compel 
Parliament  to  attend  to  their  claiihs.  That  was  the  only  basis  or 
theory  of  selection  that  he  could  suggest,  and  of  course  an  Act 
framed  in  this  illogical  manner,  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  our 
present  methods  of  legislation,  cannot  be  expected  to  stand  any  test 
either  from  an  economic  or  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  and  must 
give  infinite  trouble  to  our  courts  of  law  in  their  attempts  to 
construe  it  logically.  Let  them  see  how  it  worked  from  the 
economic  point  of  view  in  a  typical  county  like  Lancashire,  which 
was  largely  interested  in  the  cotton  trade,  to  which  the  Workmen's. 
Compensation  Act  applied,  and  in  agriculture,  to  which  the  Act  did 
not  originallv  apply. 

The  result  of  applying  the  Act  to  the  cotton  trade  was  that  the 
cost  of  making  cotton  goods  in  Lancashire  was  increased  by  the  cost 
of  the  compensation  paid  to  those  who  where  injured  in  life  or  limb 
while  making  cotton  goods.  From  the  economic  point  of  view  this 
was  perfectly  sound.  It  is  sound  economy  that  the  price  of  every 
article  should  include  the  cost  of  all  the  human  energy  expended  in 
its  manufacture.  But  for  a  long  time  the  agricultural  industry  was 
left  outside  the  scope  of  the  Act.  Consequently  when  injuries  were 
suff'ered  by  an  agricultural  labourer  the  burden  of  supporting  that 
injured  workman  did  not  fall  upon  the  agricultural  industry 
exclusively,  and  so  go  to  increase  the  cost  of  agricultural  produce, 
but  fell  upon  the  public  at  large,  including,  among  other  trades,  the 
cotton  trade.  Thus  the  price  of  making  cottons  was  increased  not 
only  by  the  burden  of  compensating  those  injured  in  the  cotton  trade, 
but  also  by  a  contribution  towards  the  burden  of  supporting  those 
who  had  received  injuries  in  those  employments  whicn  did  not  fall 
within  the  Act.     This  was  economically  unsound,  and  the  logical 
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course,  clearly,  was  to  apply  the  Compensation  Act  to  all  employ- 
ments. This  course,  if  adopted,  would  have  got  rid  of  an  immense 
amount  of  litigation  which  had  arisen  from  the  question  whether  or 
not  a  particular  occupation  fell  within  the  Act.  The  next  point 
was  as  to  the  scale  of  compensation ;  and  here  again  two  conflicting 
principles  were  met  with.  The  first  principle  was  that  a  man  should 
oe  indemnified  for  the  loss  which  he  had  suffered,  and  that  the  scale 
of  compensation  ought  to  be  based  upon  the  difference  between  the 
average  earnings  of  the  man  before  the  accident,  and  what  he  was 
able  to  earn  after  the  accident.  Alon^  with  that  principle  ran  the 
conflicting  one  that  the  employer  should  not  pay  more  than  one-half 
of  the  average  earnings  of  the  man  while  employed  by  that 
employer  during  a  certain  period  before  the  accident.  That  was 
introduced  as  a  safeguard  to  the  employer  that  the  tax  thrown  upon 
him  should  not  be  unduly  large.  Reconciliation  of  these  two 
principles  seemed  to  him  impossible,  and  much  of  the  litigation 
over  the  Act  had  arisen  from  the  language  which  attempted  to 
harmonize  these  antagonistic  principles.  These  faults  in  the 
draughtsmanship  of  the  Act  were  the  natural  and  inevitable  result 
of  the  conflict  between  labour  and  capital  in  Parliament.  He 
would  like  to  make  one  further  remark  bearing  upon  the  coat  of  the 
Act  to  the  cotton  trade.  The  manufacturers  of  North-East 
Lancashire  had  formed  a  mutual  insurance  scheme  to  insure  their 
members  for  their  liability  under  the  Act.  The  contribution  to  the 
insurance  fund  wa^  less  than  half  the  premium  which  the  insurance 
companies  demanded.  Of  this  contribution  less  than  half  had  been 
expended  in  compensation.  In  other  words  the  burden  thrown 
upon  the  trade  has  not  been  one  quarter  of  what  was  anticipated. 
Thanks  to  the  harmonious  relations  and  mutual  confidence  between 
employers  and  employed,  claims  for  compensation  are  almost 
invariably  settled  by  the  officials  of  the  masters*  and  men's 
organisations,  and  litigation  is  almost  unknown.  The  number  of 
accidents  had  been  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  Act,  as  the 
master's  secretary,  with  his  expert  local  knowledge,  devotes  special 
attention  to  any  factory  in  which  accidents  occur.  So  far  as  the 
cotton  trade  is  concerned  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  must 
be  admitted  to  be  an  an  almost  unqualified  success. 

Sir  John  Glover  said  that  it  struck  him  that  five  years  was  far 
too  short  a  time  in  which  to  come  to  any  conclusions  about  the  value 
of  the  new  liability  that  had  been  created.  They  were  told  as  one 
of  the  great  reasons  for  these  Acts  that  if  the  masters  could  only  be 
made  responsible  for  the  pecuniary  consequences  of  deaths  and 
accidents,  there  would  be  a  great  reduction  in  accidents  and  in  the 
deaths  occurring  from  accidents  in  the  course  of  employment.  But 
he  had  not  heard  as  the  result  of  this  effort  to  enlist  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  the  employers  on  the  side  of  safety  that  there  had  been 
any  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents.  He  also  understood 
that  it  was  urged  strongly  on  the  legislature  that  if  it  would  only 
consent  to  the  Employers'  Liability  Acts  and  to  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts,  the  result  of  such  statutory  provisions  would 
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soon  be  to  bring  about  far  better  relations  between  master  and 
servant  and  between  employers  and  employed.  But  had  that 
expectation  been  realised)  Were  strikes  less  frequent  or  laboiu: 
disputes  less  acute  ?  Then  he  found,  he  did  not  say  as  a  consequence 
of  what  had  been  done  in  this  matter,  that  in  some  foreign  countries 
these  liabilities  on  employers  had  become  a  positive  source  of  tyranny. 
It  was  a  common  thing,  especially  in  the  United  States,  if  one 
employed  labour  there,  and  a  man  was  injured,  that  for  a  smaU 
injury  one's  vessel  would  be  arrested  for  a  number  of  thousand 
dollars,  varying  from  four  or  five  times  the  amount  there  was  any 
likelihood  of  ever  being  called  upon  to  pay.  He  did  not  say  the 
law  was  frequently  used  in  that  way  at  home,  but  abroad  it  was- 
frequently  so  used.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  a  great  effort 
in  this  legislation  to  put  an  unnatural  burden  on  the  employers, 
and  that  that  effort  had  frequently  failed.  An  employer  did  not 
carry  on  his  business  for  philanthropic  reasons,  but  with  the  object 
of  turning  his  twenty  shillings  into  twenty  shillings  and  threepence 
or  into  twenty  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  whatever  might  be  said 
about  these  fancy  liabilities,  of  course  according  to  the  cost  of 
what  he  produced  they  were  charged  to  the  consumer  who  bought 
the  goods,  so  the  net  ultimate  cost  was  a  charge  on  the  community 
and  not  on  the  employer.  In  that  respect  he  would  submit  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Act  had  entirely  failed.  The  etnployer  shirked  the 
unnatural  responsibilities  put  on  him  by  the  legislature  by  insuring 
his  liabilities.  There  was  an  extensive  system  of  insurance  against 
such  things  and  a  good  deal  of  litigation.  It  had  benefited  the 
lawyers  without  doubt,  and  he  should  think  it  had  also  been 
beneficial  to  some  insurance  companies.  As  soon  as  one  had  insured^ 
all  idea  of  providing  against  the  frequency  of  accident  was  gone,  and 
the  injured  workman  was  left  face  to  f^ce  with  some  underwriter, 
with  whom  he  had  to  fight  a  lawsuit  in  order  to  get  compensation. 
That  state  of  things  seemed  to  him  to  result  from  an  original  vice  in 
this  legislation,  namely,  the  idea  that  it  could  possibly  be  right  to 
put  the  whole  burden  of  this  compensation  either  on  the  employer 
or  on  the  consumer.  The  man  who  was  to  have  the  benefit,  and 
whose  care  could  so  often  avoid  accident,  ought  to  have  paid  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  premium  of  insurance,  but  the  master 
alone  was  punished.  If  the  matter  had  been  so  arranged,  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  employers  and  workmen  to  have  entered 
into  a  joint  contribution,  and  even  with  that  joint  contribution  to 
have  effected  an  insurance  which  would  have  put  the  burden  where 
the  benefit  was  going.  The  benefit  was  to  the  man,  and  the  man 
who  was  going  to  receive  a  benefit  should  pay  a  large  portion  of  its 
cost.  Litigation  had  increased,  strikes  continued  in  great  number, 
and  although  he  thought  it  was  too  soon — five  years — to  say  that 
these  Acts  were  a  failure,  he  must  say  that  the  sanguine  expectations 
which  were  held  out  before  the  public  when  they  were  initiated  had 
not  yet  been  realised.  He  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  had  it  not 
been  that  the  working  men  who  were  to  benefit  had  votes,  and  that 
votes  were  wanted  by  the  political  party  which  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  these  Acts,  they  would  not  have  been  passed  in  anything  like 
such  a  form  as  we  had  them. 
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Mr.  G.  H.  Wood  said  that  those  who  knew  the  industrial  working 
classes  intimately,  at  the  time  when  the  Workmen's  Ck)mpensation 
Act  was  passed,  would  call  to  mind  that  the  working  classes  feared 
it.  First,  because,  in  spite  of  the  clause  which  insured  that  all 
schemes  under  the  Act  should  give  the  workman  equivalent  benefits 
to  those  mentioned  by  the  Act,  the  loophole  left  by  the  possibility 
of  insuring,  or  contracting  out,  or  agreeing  to  employers'  schemes 
for  insuring  under  the  Act,  would  leave  them  worse  off  than  they 
vere  already,  or,  at  least,  no  better  off;  and,  secondly,  because  of 
the  limitations  of  the  Act.  He  was  glad  to  find  satisfactorily  set 
forth  what  had  been  actually  experienced  by  workmen  themselves 
and  their  leaders — ^that  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  had  been  very  large,  without  materially  hampering 
industry.  Undoubtedly  there  had  been  a  very  large  amount  of 
benefit.  Even  the  existence  of  two  Acts  instead  of  one  had  been  a 
benefit ;  for,  if  an  employ^  had  not  been  able  to  get  compensation 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  he,  or  his  Union  on  his 
behalf,  had  been  able  to  obtain  it  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act.  On  the  whole,  workmen  now  regarded  with  favour  an  Act 
which,  at  its  inception,  they  feared.  This  led  him  to  urge  that  all 
injuries  incident  to  industry  should  be  provided  for.  As  to  the 
suggestion  made  by  a  previous  speaker,  that  workmen  should 
contribute  towards  a  compensation  fund,  he  did  not  think  that  they 
should,  as  they  already  paid  the  cost  of  industrial  sickness.  Take, 
for  example,  the  risk  run  by  workers  in  lead  and  brass  of  inciurring 
disease  which  they  had  themselves  to  insure  against  by  joining 
friendly  societies.  These  injuries  arising  from  the  nature  of  various 
employments  frequently  kept  the  workman  out  of  work  for  weeks 
together.  Certainly,  then,  it  was  only  fair  that  injuries  arising 
from  such  causes  as  defective  machinery  should  be  compensated. 
Really,  the  wrong  party  paid  at  the  present  moment.  An  industry 
was  surely  not  a  thing  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  employer  or 
employ^,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  That  being  the 
case,  the  true  line  to  go  upon  surely  was  to  enlarge  the  Act,  so  as 
to  compensate  everybody  for  accidents  which  were  purely  industrial, 
and  were  incurred  during  the  time  of  employment,  the  general 
charge  being  thrown  upon  the  community.  That  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  next  step  that  was  wanted.  He  would  submit  that 
compensation  should  not  be  based  so  much  upon  a  man's  actual 
earmngs  during  the  previous  twelve  months,  as  upon  a  computation 
of  his  standard  of  life  and  average  expenditure.  Suppose  a  man 
had  been  out  of  work  for  twelve  months,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  days  occasional  employment,  who  was  to  say  what  his  earnings 
had  been,  and  how  he  was  to  be  compensated  ?  He  might  during 
the  time  have  been  living  on  his  savings  and  trade-union  out-of- 
work  pay.  In  such  a  case,  would  it  not  he  better  to  find  out  his 
average  standard  of  life,  and  give  compensation  in  accordance  with 
it  ?  If  a  boilermaker,  for  instance,  had  been  living  at  the  rate  of 
two  ^ineas  a  week  in  London,  his  compensation  should  be  in  some 
definite  proportion  to  that  rate,  because  he  had  been  worth  it  to  the 
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The  Chairman  (Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.)  in  closing  the 
discussion,  said  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  President  that  the 
paper  was  an  able  and  original  one,  and  related  to  a  subject  which 
was  eminently  worthy  of  being  brought  before  the  Society,  as  the 
range  of  discussion  very  clearly  showed.  One  thing  he  admired  in 
the  paper  was  the  admirable  restraint  Mr.  Tozer  had  put  upon 
himself ;  he  had  given  no  conjectural  notions  about  the  matter,  but 
had  based  his  conclusions  entirely  upon  authentic  statistics.  Five 
years,  as  Sir  John  Glover  had  truly  said,  was  a  short  time  in  which 
to  test  so  great  a  revolution  as  this  Act  had  created,  but  he  thought, 
nevertheless,  the  time  had  come  when  such  information  as  was 
available  should  be  laid  before,  and  considered  by,  the  Society. 
The  circumstance  that  at  the  present  moment  a  Departmental 
Committee  was  sitting  to  consider  in  what  way  the  Act  required 
amendment,  showed  that  this  was  a  fitting  time  for  consideration  of 
this  subject  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  Tozer,  in  reply,  said  that  with  the  time  and  space  at  his 
disposal  he  had  been  unable  to  more  than  touch  the  fringe  of  so 
large  a  question  as  the  one  under  consideration.  By  the  end  of 
another  quinquennium,  however,  with  the  increase  of  statistical 
material  which  would  then  have  accrued,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
present  a  more  complete  story.  Mr.  Thomson  had  raised  a  point 
as  to  his  restricted  definition  of  engineering  work.  In  reply  to 
this  he  would  remark  that  he  had  adopted  the  definition  given  in 
the  Act  itself,  which  defined  "engineering  w^ork"  as  *'work  of 
construction,  or  alteration  or  repair  of  a  railroad,  harbour,  dock, 
canal,  or  sewer,  and  includes  any  other  work  for  the  construction, 

alteration,  or  repair  of  which  machinery is  used."     But 

whatever  may  be  the  proper  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon  the 
words  "  any  other  work " — and  upon  this  there  appeared  to  be  a 
difference  of  legal  opinion — he  did  not  intend  to  suggest,  even  in  a 
remote  degree,  that  mechanical  engineers  do  not  come  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Acts. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Foot's  request  for  tabular  statements  givinc 
the  results  year  by  year,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Acts  are  yet  in  their  infancy :  and  some  time,  possibly  years, 
will  elapse  before  the  rights  conferred  hj  them  upon  the  workmen 
affected  become  common  knowledge.  iTntil  it  may,  with  some 
degree  of  certainty,  be  assumed  that  the  workmen  generally  have 
that  knowledge,  it  would  probably  lead  to  inaccurate  inferences 
were  the  results  of  one  year  compared  with  those  of  another  in 
Tables  I  to  IV.  As  regards  Tables  Vll  and  VIII  the  circumstances 
are  different.  Workmen  coming  under  Certified  Schemes  are 
acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  those  schemes.  In  the  Annual 
Reports  to  Parliament  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies 
particulars  are  given  of  the  number  of  persons  under  the  schemes, 
and  the  cases  of  incapacity  and  death;  there  would,  therefore, 
probably  be  little  advantage  at  the  present  time  in  giving  more 
detailed  information  in  the  Journal  ^ 
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REPOKT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Fw  flie  Financial  Year  ended  Slst  Deceniber,  1903,  and  for  the 
Sessional  Year  ending  2\st  June,  1904,  presented  at  the 
SE^'1ENnETH  Annual  General  Meeting  of  ths  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  Jield  at  the  Society's  Booms,  9,  Adelphi 
ferrate.  Strand,  1V,C.,  London,  on  the  2lst  of  June,  1904. 


The  Council  have  the  honour  to  submit  their  Seventieth  Annual 
Report. 

The  roll  of  Fellows  on  the  Slst  December  last  as  compared  with 
the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Part  icul  Mrs. 

1003. 

Average 

of  the  preTioQB 

Ten  Years. 

Namber  of  Fellows  on  Slst  December  

939 

49 
56 

918 

Life  Membarfl  included  in  the  aboTe 

179 

Nomber  lost  by  death,  withdrawal,  or  default 

54 

New  Fellows  elected 

47 

Since  the  1st  January  last,  22  new  Fellows  have  been  elected, 
and  the  Society  has  lost  2 1  by  death,  resignation,  or  default,  so  that 
the  number  on  the  list  on  June  16th  was  940. 

The  Society  has  to  deplore  the  deaths  of  the  undermentioned 
Fellows  since  June  last  year  :—  oigiti,,^  ^^  \^^^^ ic 
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Deaths  of  Fellows  since  June^  1903. 

Date  of  Eleetion. 

d    Bramwell,  Sir  Frederick  J.,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S 1888 

Bu8h,  Baron  William  de,  F.C.S 1886 

d    Coyne,  WiUiaiA  P.,  M.A 1901 

G-reen,  Joseph  Shaw    1888 

Heap,  Gwrge    : 1896 

Huth,  Ferdinand  M 1890 

•Jones,  Edwin,  J.P 1884 

o  d  •Kennetfc-Barrington,  Sir  V.  Hunter,  M.A.,  LL.M 1881 

Latham,  Stanley  A.,  A.C.A 1892 

Malleson,  Frank  R 1887 

•Maple,  Sir  John  BlundeU,  Bart.,  M.P 1877 

•Meikle,  James,  F.LA 1863 

•Pease,  Sir  Joseph  Whitwell,  Bart.,  M.P 1880 

Randel),  James  S 1885 

Rutherford-Elliot,  J.  G- 1873 

•Salisbury,  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of,  K.G- 1873 

Salt,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart 1876 

Samuel,  Charles   1892 

Tyndall,  William  Henry,  F.I.A ^ 1841 

•Whitwell,  Mark,  J.P 1879 

Wilkinson,  Thomas  Read   1876 

d  •Wilson,  Robert  Porter 1874 

c  Indicates  those  who  had  served  on  the  Council. 

d  Indicates  those  who  had  been  Donors  to  the  Library. 

•  Indicates  Life  Members. 


During  the  same  period  the  following  new  Fellows  have  been 
elected : — 


Avery,  John. 

Bamber,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  J. 
Barton,  Edwin. 
Brownfoot,  Hurry  Allison. 
Channing,  Francis  Allston,  M.P. 
Chiozza-Money,  Leo  G-. 
Clark,  Archibald  Brown. 
Cope,  Rer.  Robert  G-oodacre. 
Crotch,  William  Walter. 
EnthoTCD,  Reginald  Edward. 
Fox,  Matthew  Joseph. 
Fry,  Thomas  Hallett. 
Oates,  Chasemore  Philip. 
Ginsburg,  Benedict  W.,  LL.D. 
Goldman,  Leopold. 
Gray,  Robert  Kaye. 
Haig,  Edric  Wolseley. 
Hamilton,  Charles  Joseph. 
Hunt,  Arthur  Leonard. 
Jack,  Robert  Robertson. 
Lance,  Charles  Carey. 
Lawson,  Rev.  Herbert  J. 
Lloyd,  Gkxifrey  I.  H. 


Macrosty,  Henry  W. 

Mallet,  Bernard. 

Mayer,  Dr.  Clemens. 

Mosely,  Alfred,  C.M.G-. 

Olmsted,  Victor  H. 

Parker,  Sir  Gilbert,  M.P. 

Pilling,  John  Alfred. 

Rathbone,  Miss  Eleanor  F. 

Ripon,  Rt.  ReT.  the  Lord  Bishop  of. 

Roudy,  William  H. 

Runciman,  W.,  M.P. 

Sidwell,  Henry  Thomas. 

Siemens,  Alexander. 

Spencer,  Frederick  H. 

Tatham,  Basil  St.  John. 

Unstead,  John  Frederick. 

Vaizey,  Ker  George  Russell. 

Vinter,  J.  Odell.  J.P. 

Wall,  Walter  William. 

Wagner,  H.  R. 

Watson,  Ralph  CoolT^ qqqI^ 

Webb,  Montagu  de  P.         ^ 

Wilkins,  Henry  H.  J. 
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On  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  the  undermentioned 
were  elected  Honorary  Fellows  of  the  Society  at  the  Ordinary 
Meeting  on  the  17th  May : — 

J.  De  Vargha.     (Austria-Hungary.) 

Director  of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  Hungary,  Budapest. 
Emile  Waxweiler.     (Belgium.) 

Director  of  the  Sociological  Institute,  Brussels ;  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Finance  at  the  Uniyersitj  of  Brussels. 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Lexis.     (Germany.) 

Professor  of  Economics  at  the  University  of  G5ttingen ;  Vice-President 
of  the  International  Statistical  Institute. 
Fedele  Lampertico.     (Italy.) 

Senator,  Memher  of  the  Academy  "  dei  Lincei,"  Yicenza. 
0.  A.  Verrijn  Stuart.     (Netherlands.) 

Director  of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Netherlands,  The 
Hague. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  shown  in  the  Auditors' 
report,  vide  Appendices  A(i),  A(ii).  The  current  year  began  with 
a  balance  of  480/.  2^-.  M»j  the  receipts  were  2,045/.  i^*>  ^^^  ^^^ 
expenditure  1,875/.  Z^-  ^^-y  leaving  a  balance  of  649/.  196.  lorf.,  an 
increase  of  169/.  17^.  2d,  over  that  of  1902.  Details  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  are  given  in  Appendix  B.  The  cordial  thanks  of 
the  Council  have  been  tendered  to  the  Auditors  for  their  honorary 
services  in  auditing  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the  past  year. 

The  contributions  to  the  Society's  transactions  presented  at  the 
Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Session,  1903-04,  have  been  as  follows : — 

1903. 

First    17th  November ....     CsAiaiB,    Major    P.    Q-.      The   President's 

Address. 
Second  Report  of  the  Meat  and  Milk  Com- 
mittee. 

Second    ....     15th  December ....     Siemens,   Alex.      The    Metrical  System  of 

Weights  and  Measures. 
1904. 

Third 19th  January Weltok,  T.   A.      On  the    Smaller    Urban 

Districts  of  England  and  Wales. 

Fourth    ....     16th  February   ....    Habtlet,  E.  L.    Tn^e  Union  Expenditure 

on  Unemployed  Benefit. 

Fifth  ' 15th  March    Habpbb,  £.  J.    Statistics  of  London  Traffic. 

Sixth   19th  April Tozbb,  W.  H.     Five  Years*  Experience  of 

tlie  Effect  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Acts  with  Especial  Reference 
to  Schemes  certified  thereunder. 

ScTcnth  ....     17th  May    TnoifFSoy,  B.  J.     Local  Expenditure  and 

Local  Indebtedness  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Eighth    ....     21st  June   Third  Beport  of  the  Meat  and  Milk  Com- 
mittee. 
Rbw,  K.  H.     Observations  on  the  Production 
of  Meat  and  Dairy  Products  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Appendix  C  is  intended  to  show,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the 
growth  of  the  Society's  Library  during  the  past  two  years,  and  also 
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the  extent  to  which  it  is  used  by  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  others. 
It  is  estimated  that,  exclusive  of  periodicals,  about  i,ooo  publications 
of  varying  sizes  are  received  yearly  by  the  Society,  most  of  them 
being  official  returns.  The  periodicals  number  about  1 70,  and  include 
weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  returns  dealing  with  trade,  labour, 
or  other  vital  statistics,  as  well  as  proceedings  or  journals  of  societies 
and  institutions,  and  newspapers. 

The  monthly  average  number  of  books  lent  during  1903  was  73, 
in  1902  it  was  58;  the  average  number  of  borrowers  per  month 
was  in  the  first-named  year  42,  in  1902  31.  Adding  the  number 
of  those  who  visit  the  Library  to  consult  books,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  total  was  1,113  i"  1903,  and  711  in  1902,  or  an 
average  of  93  persons  per  month  in  1903,  and  59  persons  per 
month  in  1902. 

The  figures  given  as  to  the  attendance  of  Fellows  and  others 
for  study  in  the  Library,  indicate  that  the  interest  taken  in  the 
work  of  the  Society  is  being  well  maintained.  The  record  of 
attendance  at  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  shows  an 
average  of  59  for  the  current  year.  The  Council  again  desire  to 
express  their  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  whose  valuable  papers 
have  so  largely  contributed  to  the  increased  interest  shown  in  the 
Society's  work. 

The  work  of  cataloguing  and  indexing  the  many  additions  which 
have  been  made  to  the  Library  since  the  completion  of  the  printed 
catalogue  has  l^een  steadily  pursued.  The  various  references  are 
being  entered  upon  cards  and  arranged  in  a  card  cabinet,  so  as  to 
make  the  results  immediately  available  for  reference  by  those 
\asiting  the  Library. 

The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  haM*ng  accedeil 
to  a  request  from  the  Council  that  he  would  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  laying  before  him  their  views  as  to  the  desirability 
of  a  quinquennial  census,  a  deputation  from  this  society  and 
other  influential  Indies  interested  in  the  subject,  waited  upon 
him  on  the  13th  of  May.  The  deputation  was  introduced  by 
Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  who  had  already  phiced 
a  notice  of  motion  on  the  Oi'der  Book  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  sjmipathetically  received  by  Mr.  Long,  who  intimated  that 
the  advantages  of  the  proposal  were  recognised  by  him,  and  that 
the  practicability  of  giving  effect  to  it  would  receive  careful 
consideration.  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be  found  in 
this  number  of  the'  Jourmil  (vol.  Ixvii,  part  ii). 

The  Special  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  Inquiring 
into  the  statistics  available  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  meat 
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and  milk  in  this  country,  has  continued  its  labours  diuring  the 
year  now  closing.  The  Final  Report  of  the  Committee  dealing 
particularly  with  the  Consumption  of  Milk  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  now  been  presented,  and  brings  the  work  of  the  Committee  to  a 
conchision. 

The  subject  for  the  Howard  Medal  for  1902-03  was  "The 
"  Alleviation  of  the  Evils  of  Over-crowding  by  the  Development  of 
"  the  Means  of  Transit,"  but  as  the  essays  were  not  up  to  the 
standard  required,  no  award  was  made. 

The  Council  have  decided  that  in  the  session  of  1904-05,  the 
Howard  Medal,  together  with  20/.,  shall  be  offered  for  an  essay  on 
the  following  subject : — 

"  A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Comparative  Prevalence  of  Lunacy 
"  and  other  Mental  Defects  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
«  the  last  Fifty  Years." 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  met  in 
1903  at  Southport,  when  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society,  occupied  the  Chair  of  the  Statistics  and 
Economics  Section,  and  other  Fellows  contributed  to  the  work  of 
that  Section. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  Presidential  Address  in  November 
to  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute  held 
at  Berlin,  in  September,  1903.  The  Society  was  represented  on 
that  occasion  not  only  by  Major  Craigie,  who  was  again  the  official 
delegate  from  this  country,  but  also  by  the  Honorary  Foreign 
Secretary  (Mr.  Baines)  and  by  Mr.  F.  Hendriks.  The  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Society,  conveyed  an  invitation  to  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  to  hold  its  meeting  for  1905  in  London,  a 
proposal  which  was  cordially  accepted.  The  Council  have  appointed 
an  Organising  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  meeting,  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in 
the  week  commencing  31st  July,  1905,  when  a  large  attendance 
of  representative  foreign  statisticians  is  expected.  The  Council 
invite  the  co-operation  of  all  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  of  others 
interested  in  the  development  of  statistical  science,  in  welcoming 
the  members  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute  once  again 
to  the  birthplace  of  that  Association,  after  a  period  of  twenty 
years  since  its  establishment  at  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of 
this  Society  in  1885. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Ginsburg,  who  for  six  years  past  acted  as  Secretary  of 
the  Society  and  Editor  of  the  Joxirml,  tendered  his  resignation  at 
the  end  of  last  year.     A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  him  by  the 
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Council  in  recognition  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
Society.  Mr.  J.  A.  Cable,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  following  Fellows  (nominated  in  accordance  with  Bye- 
law  14)  are  recommended  for  election  as  President,  Council,  and 
Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Session  1904-05  : — 

Proposed  Council  and  Officers  for  1904-05. 
president. 

SIR  FRANCIS   SHARP  POWELL,  BART.,   M.P. 
COUNCIL. 


Arthur  Hutcheson  Bailej,  F.I. A. 

J.  A.  Raines,  C.S.I. 
•Henry  Birchenoogh,  M.A. 

Sir  James  Bljth,  Bart. 

Sir  Ernest  Clarke. 
•Nathaniel  L.  Cohen. 
•Richard  F.  Crawford. 
•Rev.  W.  Cunningham,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Frederick  Charles  Danrers. 

Q-eofFrey  Drage,  M.A. 

Prof.  P.  Y.  Edgeworth,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Arthur  Wilson  Fox,  C.B. 

Sir  John  GHover. 

Alfred  Spalding  Harvey,  B.A. 

Frederick  Hendriks,  F.I.A. 


Noel  A.  Humphreys,  I.S.O. 

Arthur  William  Waterlow  King. 

CharlesS.  Loch,  B.A. 

Sir  John  Macdonell,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

Richard  6iddulphMartin,M.A.,M.P. 
•Francis  Gt,  P.  Neison,  F.I.A. 
•L.  L.  Price,  M.A. 

Lesley  Charles  Prohyn. 

R.  Henry  Rew. 

William  N.  Shaw,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  D.Se. 

Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith,  C.B.,  M.A. 
•David  A.  Thomas,  M.A.,  M.P. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Verulam. 

Thomas  Abercrombie  Welton,  F.C.  A. 

Arthur  Whitelegge,  O.B.,  M.D. 


Those  marked  •  are  new  Members  of  Council. 

TREASURER. 
Richard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A.,  M.P. 

HONORARY    SECRETARIES. 
Noel  A.  Humphreys,  LS.O.       |  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S.I. 

R.  Henry  Rew. 

HONORARY  FOREIGN   SECRETARY. 
J.  A.  Baines,  C.S.I. 

The  abstract  of  receipts  and  payments,  and  the  estimate  of  assets 
and  liabilities  on  Slst  December,  1903,  together  with  the  report  of 
the  Auditors  on  the  accounts  for  the  year  1903,  are  appended* 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

P.  G.  Craigie, 

President. 


J.  A.  Ca5LE, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


J.  A.  Baines, 

N.  A.  Humphreys, 

E.  H.  Rew, 


Hm.  Secreiaries. 
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APPENDICES  TO  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

A  (i). — Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Payments  for  the  Year  ending 
ZUt  December,  1903. 


BBCEIPT8. 

Balance  on  Deposit    ...  £800    -    - 

„     lnBai»k,8l6t)     ^^^    ^    ^ 
December,  1»02  ...J 

Balance  of  Petty  Cash       23  17  11 

Postage)       5    ^    g 
Account  > 


£     8,   d. 


480    2    8 


Dividends  on   2,900/.) 
Consols    and    400/.  V     88    6  10 
G.N.B.  Stock   ) 

Interest  on  Deposit 10  11    2 


Annual  S  abscriptions : — 

58Arre*rs(onefor7    *y,     ^    ., 
2/.0#.2i.only)i    "^ 

643J  for  1908 1,851    7    - 

26  in  Advance  54  12 


98  17    - 


722J 

Compositions   • 

Journal  Sales    • 

Adrertisementsin  Journal 


1,617    3  2 

84    -  - 

293    1  4 

61  19  6 


FAYMSNT8. 

Reutjess  Tax X851  11    3 

Less  sublet   100    -    - 


Rates  and  Taxes 

Fire, Lights, and  Water 

Furniture  and  Repairs 

Salaries,  Wages, and  Pension    ... 
Journal,  Printing £629    2    8 


£     «.  d. 


251  11 
60  1 
89  17 
26    6 

606  16 


Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses  

Advertising    

Postage  and  delivery  of  Journals.. 
Stationery  and  Sundry  Printing... 

Library 

Incidental  Expenses 

Guy  Medal 


Balance  on  Deposit ...  £800  - 

Balance  per  Bank)     ^.^  ^  ^ 

Book 1     «^^  ^  ® 

Balance  of  Petty  Cash     86  4  8 

Postage)         3  g  g 


693 

- 

4 

21 

2 

6 

17 

11 

5 

84  13 

3 

47  18  11 

91 

6 

2 

43  10 

7 

1 

10 

- 

1,876 

8  10 

Account. 


649  19  10 


Total £2,526    8    8    \ 


Total £2,625    8    8 


(Signed) 


"  3rrf  February^  1904. 


"  Chas.  Atkinson, 
"  A.  H.  Bailey, 
"  S.  Chapman, 


JON,     "^ 


Auditors^ 
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A  (ii).— Estimate  of  Assets  afid  Liabilities  an  ZUt  December,  1903. 


LIABHiITIXS. 


IT 


ASSETS. 


£     $.  d,  \    Balance  on  Deposit  ...  £800    -    - 
Harrisou  and  Sons.f  or  December  )       --,    «    o   ; 
Journal f      lU    8    8 


Hiscellaneonsjasperlist 142  12    8 

■J        64  12    - 


6  Subscriptions  reoeiyed  in  ad- 
vance .,..„ 


311  12  11 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society...  3,669  6  7 
(Exclusive  of  (1)  the  Rever- 
sionary Interest  bequeathed  to 
the  Society  by  the  late  Dr. 
Guy;  (2)  Books  in  Library; 
(8)  Journals,  Ac,  in  Stock; 
and  (4)  Pictures,  Furniture, 
and  Fixtures.) 


£3,980  19    6 


(Signed) 


Cash  Balances    849  19  10 


£    i.  I 


649  19  10 


2,900/.  New  2J  per  cent.  Consols  )      g  760  14   5 
cost )        ' 


400/.  G.N.R   Preferred   Con-) 
verted  Ordinary  Stook...cost  J 


484  11   6 


Arrears  of  Subscriptions  reco-)  r^y  ^q 

verable ^^yi 


Sundry  debtors  , 


33   3   9 


3rd  February^  1904. 


"  Chas.  Atkinson, 
"  A.  H.  Bailey, 
"  S.  Chapman, 


£3,980  19   6 


^Auditors.** 


A  (iii).— Building  Fund  (Established  lOth  Jult/,  1873),  Balance  Sheet, 
on  3lst  December,  1903. 


This  Fund  is  invested  in  Metropolitan  Consolidated  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent^  Stock. 
On  the  31st  December,  1902,  the  Fund  was  invested  in  314/.  4s.  -d.  Stock,  with 
the  dividends  received  during  1908,  additional  Stock  to  the  amount  of  9/.  i6«.  io<f. 
was  purchased  by  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  Society.  Accordingly,  on  the 
Slst  December,  1903,  the  total  investment  amounted  to  324/1  -«.  lod.  Stock. 
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A  (iv). — "Report  of  the  Auditors  for  1903. 

"  Tlie  Awdiiors  appointed  to  examim  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  of  the 
Sijciett/far  the  Year  1903, 

"  Report  :— 

"  Thai  tJiey  have  compared  the  EiUries  in  tlie  Books  tcith  the  several 
Vouchers  for  the  same,  from  the  1st  January  to  3lst  December,  1903, 
and  find  them  conect,  showing  the  Receipts  {including  a  Balance  of 
480/.  25.  Sd.  from  1902)  to  liave  been  2,525/.  35.  8(/.,  and  the 
Paymenls  1,875/.  S-^-  J°^^-»  ^^<^^^^9  ^  Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of 
649/.  19s.  lod.  at  the  3\st  December,  1903. 

**  They  have  also  had  laid  before  them  an  Estimate  of  the  Assets 
and  Liabilities  of  the  Society  at  the  same  date,  the  former  amounting 
to  3,980/.  195.  6d,,  and  the  latter  to  311/.  125.  iid.,  leaving  a  Balance  in 
favour  of  the  Society  of  3,669/.  6.'?.  jd.,  exclusive  of  (!)  The  Ikrersionary 
Interest  beqiieathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Dr,  Guy ;  (2)  Books  in  the 
Library ;  (3)  Journals,  dr,,  in  Stock ;  and  (4)  Pictures,  Furniture,  and 
Fixtures, 

^^  The  Building  Fund  at  the  end*of  the  year  1902  u^as  invested  in 
314/.  4.*.  -d.  Metropolitan  Consolidated  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 
Stock,  and,  uith  the  Dividends  received  during  1903,  aflditional  Stock  to 
the  amount  of  gL  16s,  lod,  was  purchased  by  the  Bank  of  England  for  the 
Society,  Accordingly,  on  the  3lst  Deceniber,  1903,  the  total  investment 
amounted  to  324/.  -s,  lod.  Stock. 

"  They  have  verified  the  Investments  of  the  Societifs  General  Funds 
and  the  Building  Ftind,  and  also  the  Banker^s  Balance,  all  of  which  were 
found  correei. 

'^  They  further  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1902  the  number 
of  Fellows  on  the  list  wa^  932,  which  number  was  diminislied  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  the  extent  of  49,  by  Death,  Resignaiion,  or  Defaidt, 
and  thai  56  new  Fellows  were  elected  or  restored  to  tlie  list,  leaving  on 
the  list  on  the  3lst  December,  1903,  939  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

(Signed)         **  Chas.  Atkinson, 
''  A.  H.  Bailey, 
**  S.  Chapman, 
"  3;(/  February,  1904.  Digitized  by  vj 
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Proceedings  of  the  Seventieth  Annual  General  Meeting. 
Major  P.  G.  Crakjie,  C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  the 
minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  (Major  P.  G.  Craigie,  C.B.)  announced  that  under 
Kule  3  of  the  Rules  for  the  award  of  the  Guy  Medal,  the  Ck)uncil  had 
awarded  a  Guy  Medal  in  silver  to  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  M.A.,  M.P., 
for  his  paper  on  **  The  Growth  and  Direction  of  our  Foreign  Trade 
in  Coal  during  the  last  Half-Century,"  read  before  the  Society  at  its 
meeting  on  19th  May,  1903. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S.I.  (Hon.  Secretary),  then  read  a  summary 
of  the  Report  of  the  Council,  which  was  then  taken  as  read. 

The  President  moved  "that  the  Report  of  the  Council,  the 
abstract  of  receipts  and  payments,  the  estimate  of  liabilities,  and  the 
report  of  the  auditors  be  adopted,  entered  on  the  minutes,  and 
printed  in  the  Society's  Jaiii-nal" 

He  said  there  were  several  matters  referred  to  which  in  ordinary 
circumstances  must  have  given  occasion  for  comment,  but  there 
were  only  one  or  two  which  required  to  be  specially  borne  in  mind 
in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year.  They  were  very  grateful 
to  the  gentlemen  who  had  read  papers  and  enabled  the  work  of  the 
session  to  be  conducted  with  undiminished  interest  to  the  public  at 
large,  as  well  as  to  the  Fellows  who  were  not  able  to  be  present  at  the 
meetings  but  read  the  proceedings  in  the  Journal,  The  chief  domestic 
event  of  the  year  was  the  deputation  which  Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell 
had  the  goodness  to  introduce  to  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  which  drew  from  the  President  what  he 
thought  might  be  regarded  as  quite  as  favourable  a  response  as  could 
be  given  by  a  Minister  in  charge  of  the  census  of  one  division  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  regard  being  had  to  the  great  difficulty  which  had  to 
be  encountered  in  making  any  change  of  this  nature  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  operation,  which  required  the  sanction  of  another 
department  which  was  often  slow  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
increased  expenditure.  They  hoped,  however,  that  the  publicity 
given  to  the  report  of  that  deputation  would  induce  all  the  other 
societies  which  united  with  them  on  that  occasion  to  keep  pressing 
the  question  on  their  representatives  in  Parliament,  and  to  generally 
stimulate  the  movement  by  giving  really  practical  effect  to  an  effort 
which  the  Society  had  been  making  almost  as  long  as  he  could 
remember — the  taking  of  a  quinquennial  census  in  the  intervals 
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between  the  decennial  censuses  now  taken.  If  they  could  succeed 
in  effecting  that  reform,  they  would,  from  the  mere  point  of  view  of 
statistics,  quite  apart  from  the  general  bearings  of  such  a  change, 
have  done  good  work  for  the  co-ordination  and  extension  of  the 
statistical  knowledge  of  the  country.  The  other  matter  to  which 
he  should  like  to  call  attention  was  the  reference  made  to  the 
approaching  visit  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  which, 
it  was  hoped,  would  take  place  in  London  in  the  summer  of 
1905.  Mr.  Baines,  who  was  with  him  at  Berlin,  could  Ixjar 
testimony  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  suggestion  he  made  on 
that  occasion  was  received,  and  the  desire  expressed  by  many  of 
their  foreign  colleagues  to  be  present  in  London  on  that  auspicious 
occasion.  The  International  Institute,  in  its  present  form,  took  its 
rise  in  London  twenty  years  ago  on  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee  of 
their  Society,  and  it  was  only  fitting,  having  now  grown  to  full 
stature,  that  it  should  come  back  here  and  report  in  the  place  of  its 
birth  what  had  been  done  in  the  interval  and  what  progress  had 
been  made  in  other  countries.  He  desired,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  all 
Fellows  to  help  in  every  way  they  could  in  making  the  \asit  a 
memorable  one.  He  had  no  doubt  the  Treasurer  of  the  International 
Institute  would  be  glad  to  tell  them  what  were  the  most  recent 
arrangements  made  by  the  bureau,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  with 
regard  to  the  coming  meeting.  They  had  not  yet  published  anything 
lieyond  what  was  stated  in  the  report,  but  he  hoped  that  at  an  early 
date  they  would  be  able  to  give  a  forecast  of  the  subjects  which 
would  come  before  them  for  consideration,  and  of  the  steps  which 
would  be  taken  to  entertain  their  foreign  colleagues.  He  concluded 
by  formally  moving  that  the  report,  abstract  of  receipts  and 
payments,  estimates  of  liabilities,  and  report  of  the  auditors,  l>e 
adopted,  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  printed. 

Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he 
hoped  the  efforts  of  the  Society  to  obtain  a  quinquennial  census 
woidd  meet  with  success,  since  as  time  went  on,  the  necessity  for  it 
1>eeame  more  pressing. 

Sir  Alfred  Bateman  said  that,  as  the  Honorary  Treasurer 
of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  he  should  especially  like 
to  support  what  the  President  had  said  relating  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Institute  in  London  next  year,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the 
meeting  a  great  success.  England  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Institute 
in  1885,  and  it  was  a  happy  thought  that  it  should  revisit  their  shores 
next  year.  Much  excellent  work  had  been  done  by  the  Institute, 
and,  to  quote  a  particular  case,  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  Fiscal 
Blue  Book  of  last  year  could  never  have  been  brought  out  had 
it  not  been  for  the  International  Statistical  Institute.  In  the 
opinion  of  most  people  that  Blue  Book  supplied  a  real  want ;  and, 
since  it  was  to  be  published,  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  be  a 
trustworthy  publication,  and  this  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
co-ordination  of  different  bureaux.     As  long  as  the  various  bureaux 
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derived  their  knowledge  of  one  another  from  correspondence  only, 
no  influences  could  be  brought  to  bear  to  secure  the  greater  efficiency 
of  the  statistics  of  each  country,  which  had  now  happily  been 
accomplished  in  many  places.  For  this  reason  alone,  he  hoped 
Fellows  of  the  Society  would  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  their  foreign 
friends  next  year,  so  that  they  might  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
visit.  He  hoped  that  the  visitors  would  include  a  number  of 
French  and  Germans,  some  Russians  and  Scandinavians,  Italians, 
and  Americans,  and  perhaps  some  South  Americans,  and  he  hoped 
that  by  that  time  one  or  two  of  their  Japanese  colleagues  would  be 
able  to  come.  In  conclusion,  he  would  only  say  that,  when  the 
time  came,  he  would  rely  on  their  hearty  support. 

The  motion  was  then  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Barfoot-Saunt  and  Professor  Flux-  were  appointed 
scrutineers  of  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  President,  Council, 
and  Honorary  Officers  for  the  ensuing  Session,  which  then 
proceeded. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  having  presented  a  list  of  defaulters, 
the  President  formally  declared  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  Fellows 
of  the  Society. 

The  President  announced  that  the  subject  of  the  essay  for  the 
Howard  Medal  for  1904-05  was:  "A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the 
Comparative  Prevalence  of  Lunacy  and  other  Mental  Defects  in 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  Fifty  Years." 

The  Scrutineers  reported  that  the  proposed  President, 
Council,  and  Honorary  Officers  had  been  unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Baines  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Scrutineers. 

Mr.  R,  Henry  Rew  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
carried. 

Sir  William  Chance,  Bart.,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President,  Council  and  Honorary  Officers  for  their  services  during 
the  past  year. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Barfoot-Saunt  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  carried. 

The  President,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  thanked 
the  Fellows  for  their  kind  appreciation.  Speaking  for  himself,  it 
had  been  a  great  gratification  to  him  to  have  filled  the  Chair,  with 
the  assent  of  so  many  of  his  old  colleagues,  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  he  felt  quite  sorry  the  time  had  come  to  an  end.  It  had  been 
a  very  pleasant  opportunity  of  working  with  many  men  he  had 
known  for  a  number   of  years,  and   he  hopej^  .^tl^^v^^^i^iq^ed 
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together  with  some  advantage  to  the  country.  In  leaving  the  Chair 
and  handing  over  the  position  to  a  successor  so  well  qualified  as 
Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  he  felt  assured  that  the  interests  of 
the  Society  would  not  suffer;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  be 
represented  in  high  political  circles  in  a  manner  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  useful.  Sir  Francis  had  shown  his  interest  in  the  work 
by  the  lead  he  had  given  in  the  matter  of  the  census,  and  they  might 
take  that  as  an  earnest  of  his  work  for  the  Society  in  years  to  come. 
He  must  again  express  what  he  mentioned  in  his  first  address  in 
November,  1902,  a  word  of  regret  that  they  had  not  been  able, 
during  the  time  he  occupied  the  Chair,  to  accomplish  one  object 
to  which  they  set  themselves  about  two  years  ago,  viz.,  to  mature  a 
plan  for  the  final  housing  of  the  Society.  He  wished  they  would 
all  individually  bear  in  mind  that  they  would  have  to  leave  those 
very  comfortable  quarters  before  a  very  long  time.  They  would 
have  plenty  of  time  to  turn  round,  and  they  would  not  be  precipitate, 
but  they  must  formulate  some  scheme,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
very  desirable  if  they  could  unite  with  one  or  two  other  societies 
having  cognate  objects,  and  form  a  sort  of  corporation  for  a  single 
house  suited  to  their  requirements,  including  accommodation  for 
their  library,  which  was  rapidly  growing,  and  for  their  meetings. 
He  had  heard  within  the  last  few  days  that  there  was  just  a 
possibility  of  some  further  step  being  taken  in  the  matter.  Those 
which  were  taken  last  spring  came  to  nothing,  but  he  hoped  before 
long  the  Society  would  be  housed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  traditions. 
He  concluded  by  again  thanking  them  for  the  support  they  had 
given  him  during  his  term  of  oflSce,  which  he  should  always 
remember  with  perfect  satisfaction. 
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L — Proce^diTigs  of  fhf  Depuialim  to  tlie  Presulent  of  the  Local 
Gm'eimment  Batrd,  Fiidai/f  ISth  May,  1904. 

Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powelt.,  M.P.,  Bart.,  in  introducing  the  deputa- 
tion said  :  "  I  have  the  high  honour  and  privilege  of  introducing  to 
you  a  deputation  in  support  of  the  principle,  and  I  hope  the  practice, 
of  having  a  quinquennial  census  of  a  limited  character,  namely, 
dealing  with  numbers,  sex,  and  age.  The  deputation,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  list  which  I  have  handed  you,  is  eminently  representative 
in  character.  It  was  initiated  by  the  Koyal  Statistical  Society,  a 
society  which  deals  chiefly  with  figures,  and  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  conciliate  a  large  body  of  learned  opinion  represented  by 
Societies  highly  competent  to  express  with  authority  an  opinion  on 
this  subject.  It  is  eminently  a  non-party  question.  Mr.  Bitchie 
and  Mr.  Chaplin  both  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons  their 
opinion  that  a  quinquennial  census  would  be  of  great  advantage. 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  has  spoken  in  the  same  sense,  and  hoped  to  have 
been  here  to-day  to  advocate  his  views.  As  regards  the  two 
remaining  Presidents,  your  predecessors  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
Sir  Henry  Fowler,  I  have  distinct  authority  from  them  to  state 
their  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present  and  their  desire  to 
support  the  views  of  this  deputation.  As  regards  the  places 
represented,  we  have  representatives  of  England,  Wales,  and  some 
from  Scotland.  As  regards  the  Metropolis,  I  need  not  say  a  single 
word,  because  here  we  have  a  quinquennial  census,  and  so  far 
our  principle  has  been  adopted.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  but  I  just  wish  to  make  one  remark, 
and  that  is  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  quinquennial  census. 
We  find  in  the  report  of  the  last  census,  1901,  that  there  was  a 
discrepancy  between  the  estimated  and  enumerated  population  of 
England  and  Wales  of  no  less  than  701,843  in  1891,  and  of 
142,000,  an  error  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  1901.  Then  when 
M'e  come  to  deal  with  towns  I  find  that  in  West  Ham  the  estimated 
population  for  1901  was  in  excess  by  58,278,  entailing  an  error  in 
the  estimated  death-rate  of   3*5   per  1,000.     Taking  Burnley,  in 
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Lancashire,  we  find  the  estimate  in  excess  by  22,500,  and  the 
estimated  death-rate  in  consequence  38  per  1,000  below  its  actual 
figure.  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  again,  was  assigned  an  estimated 
population  lower  than  the  actual  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
that  justly  proud  town  was  somewhat  mortified  as  a  result. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  Liverpool  with  an  enumerated 
population  49,741  in  excess  of  the  estimate,  and  a  consequent  error 
in  the  death-rate  of  1*9  per  1,000;  and,  coupled  with  Liverpool,  I 
may  mention  Southampton  with  an  enumerated  population  12,508 
in  excess  of  the  estimate,  and  an  error  in  its  death-rate  of  2*4 
per  1,000. 

"  These  are  very  disturbing  figures.  They  deal  with  large  popu- 
lations, and  the  figures  are  of  considerable  magnitude.  Mr.  Gray, 
the  member  for  West  Ham,  is  here  to-day,  but  in  order  to  save 
time  is  content  to  leave  his  case  in  your  hands,  as  amply  made  out 
by  the  figures. 

"  I  think  those  figures  are  really  quite  sufficient  to  show  that 
there  is  a  need  of  reform.  Sir  John  Tuke  was  to  have  been  here, 
and  he  is  very  emphatically  in  favour  of  this  deputation.  He  says 
that  the  calculations  are  pretty  sound  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  Jifter  the  census  is  taken,  but  towards  the  end  of  that  time 
they  are  wholly  imreliable,  and  there  is  no  better  authority  than 
Sir  John  Tuke,  and  no  town  in  Great  Britain  where  more  is  known 
of  the  subject  than  it  is  in  Edinburgh. 

"  I  need  not  go  into  details,  1  think  I  may  simply  say  that 
this  is  a  matter  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  population  as  regards 
industry,  as  regards  education,  and  as  regards  health.  Each  of 
these  subjects  would,  for  adequate  treatment,  occupy  considerable 
time,  but  1  will  confine  myself  to  sajdng  that  on  every  one  of  these 

rints  we  feel  the  very  great  importance  of  the  reform  we  seek, 
will  now  call  on  Major  Craigie,  the   President  of    the  Royal 
Statistical  Society." 

Major  Craigie,  C.B.,  said :  "  Mr.  Long,  I  have  to  ask  you 
to  be  good  enough  to  note  that  I  appear  to-day  solely  in  my 
capacity  of  President  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  for  the 
current  year.  In  that  capacity  it  is  my  duty  to  represent  to 
you  the  strong  view  which  the  Society  has  for  a  long  time  held  as 
to  the  necessity  of  a  more  frequent  enumeration  of  the  population 
of  this  country.  Committees  of  the  Society  have  given  their 
careful  attention  to  successive  census  measures  in  1880,  1887, 
1^94,  and  again  in  1899,  in  anticipation  of  the  last  census,  have 
all  in  turn  successively  pressed  forward  the  arguments  for  this 
administrative  change.  They  have  held  a  profound  conviction 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  co-ordinating  all  the  other  statistics 
of  the  country  by  the  great  levelling  and  governing  measure 
which  the  existing  population  at  any  given  date  provides  for 
the  correct  appreciation  of  any  or  all  of  the  figures  we  collect, 
with  a  view  to  determine  with  accuracy  our  national  position. 
We,  as  you  know,  collect  the  most  minute  statistics  of  trade, 
not  only  year  by  year,  but  even  month  by  month.     We  collect 
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statistics  of  mineral  output,  statistics  of  railway  traffic,  the 
ascertained  numbers  of  our  cattle  and  other  live  stock,  the  acres 
of  our  crops,  and  the  estimates  of  agricultural  produce.  But  we 
do  not  ascertain  by  anything  more  than  a  loose  estimate,  except  once 
in  ten  years,  the  actual  numbers  of  the  population,  the  dominant 
factor  which  governs  every  statistical  investigation  into  the  condition 
of  national  health,  wealth,  and  well-being.  I  also  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  point  that  the  Society  itself  has  frequently 
pressed  on  this  Department  the  great  advantage  of  securing 
a  continuity  of  administration,  now  absent  from  our  official 
methods,  as  one  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  a  quinquennial 
enumeration  of  this  kind,  for  which  we  ask  the  Government 
to  make  provision.  The  change  will  necessitate  a  small  nucleus 
of  permanent  census  officials  who  vn[\  bring  to  the  aid  of  the 
Eegistrar-General  and  his  able  staff  the  valuable  assistance 
of  regular  continuity  of  administration.  At  the  present  time 
our  census  work  is  dislocated  by  the  length  of  the  break 
between  one  census  and  another,  involving  the  getting  together 
a  scratch  staff  once  in  ten  years.  I  believe  that  even  from  the 
point  of  \iew  of  economy,  considerable  saving  kiiight  be  secured 
by  maintaining  a  nucleus  such  as  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
intermediate  census,  restricted  as  that  is  proposed  to  be  to  the 
age,  sex,  and  the  distribution  of  the  people.  Economy,  both  of 
time  and  of  money,  in  the  long  run  in  the  cost  of  the  actual 
census- taking  at  each  decennial  period,  may  not  unreasonably  l»e 
expected  to  follow  such  arrangements  as  the  Deputation  now 
desire  to  have  made.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to 
the  number  of  foreign  countries,  such  as  Germany  and  France,  who 
have  long  ago  recognised  this  position  and  taken  the  steps  which  we 
press  on  our  own  Government,  but  I  should  like  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  new  departure  which  the  United  States  of  America 
have  taken  within  the  last  few  months  in  the  setting  up  a  permanent 
Census  Bureau  in  one  of  their  official  departments. 

"  I  think  I  have  made  clear  the  strong  interest  which  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  as  the  guardians  of  the  interests  of  Statistical 
Science  in  this  country,  feels  in  urging  on  the  Government  to 
take  a  quinquennial  enumeration,  limited  to  the  particulars  I  have 
named." 

Sir  Robert  GiFt-EX,  K.C.B.,  said :  "  I  appear  here  on  behalf  of 
the  Statistical  Society,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  has 
specially  to  do  with  the  census,  and,  of  course,  I  have  had  some 
acquaintance  with  these  matters  in  other  capacities  for  a  good  many 
years.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  evidence  which  I  gave  before 
the  Departmental  Committee,  which  sat  in  advance  of  the  census  of 
1891,  you  will  see  that  I  was  by  no  means  desirous  of  invohdng  the 
country  in  the  great  expense  of  quinquennial  censuses,  and  that 
I  made  various  suggestions  for  taking  censuses  of  particular 
localities  and  things  of  that  kind,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  do  something 
for  the  end  in  view  without  invoking  the  country  in  great  expense, 
but  I  am  now  satisfied  that  a  quinquennial  census  is  the  best  way 
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out  of  the  difficiilty.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  evidence  since 
1891  to  show  the  expediency  of  having  the  quinquennial  census. 
There  is  no  doubt,  as  Major  Craigie  has  stated,  that  if  you  go  to  the 
expense  of  having  the  annual  statistics  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  other 
animals,  there  is  very  good  reason  indeed  why  you  should  also 
provide  for  a  proper  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  country, 
which  is  far  more  important.  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  in 
favour  of  the  latter  part  of  Major  Craigie's  remarks  with  reference 
to  the  advisability  of  having  the  quinquennial  census,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  necessitate  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  census 
office.  Such  an  office  would  really  be  a  great  advantage.  One 
defect  of  our  present  census  arrangement  is  that  we  have  not 
sufficient  means  of  studying  officially  the  figures  which  the  census 
gives  us.  There  ought  to  be  a  continuous  study  of  the  matter 
going  on  in  the  Government  Department  which  has  charge  of 
the  census,  to  find  out  in  what  way  all  these  particulars,  which  are 
obtained  at  so  much  expense,  can  be  made  useful.  There  is  also 
this  advantage,  that  if  all  the  arrangements  for  a  census  are  kept 
in  working  order,  you  can  take  a  new  census  with  greater  ease, 
with  an  official  establishment  in  existence,  than  you  can  by  making 
it  only  every  ten  years,  and  then  going  to  Parliament  to  have 
a  new  Act  passed  and  setting  fresh  machinery  in  motion.  There 
ought  to  be  a  permanent  office,  and  a  permanent  Act  of  Parliament 
to  carry  on  the  investigations  which  are  required." 

Sir  Michael  Foster,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  said :  "  Appearing,  Mr.  Long, 
as  I  do  on  behalf  of  no  Society,  I  will  limit  myself  to  speaking,  not 
on  the  general  question,  but  on  two  or  three  facts  drawn  from  my 
own  personal  experience. 

"  I  served  some  years  ago  on  the  Vaccination  Commission,  and 
the  recommendations  of  that  Commission  were  based  very  largely 
on  statistical  evidence.  Having  the  question  of  population  coming 
before  us  in  that  form,  we  had  to  deal  frequently  with  comparatively 
small  numbers,  and  I  rememl^er  very  distinctly  that  again  and  again 
we  had  to  rely,  not  on  actual  ascertained  results,  l)ut  on  calculations 
as  to  the  estimated  population  towards  the  end  of  the  decennial 
period.  I  myself  felt  again  and  again  that  there  was  want  of 
strength  in  some  of  the  conclusions  (I  am  speaking  of  some  of  the 
minor  conclusions)  from  the  problematical  character  of  the  data 
upon  which  they  were  founded.  I  may  perhaps  go  a  little  further, 
and  say  that  the  Commission  sat  for  a  long  time,  extending  from 
one  decennial  period  into  another,  and,  though  I  only  speak  from 
memory,  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  we  had  the  opportunity 
on  several  occasions  of  using  the  census  returns  to  verify  some  of 
the  minor  conclusions  which  had  been  arrived  at  by  calculation  in 
the  previous  decennial  period,  and  we  were  able  to  see  that  the 
conclusions  which  we  arrived  at  were  Imsed  upon  evidence  which 
was  not  exact." 

Mr.  G.  H.  Ryan,  F.I.  A.,  said :  "Sir,  I  appear  with  the  President 
and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  as  representing 
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that  Institute,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  address  you  to-day,  on 
behalf  of  the  Institute,  as  one  who  has  given  some  attention  to  the 
subject  of  census  reform,  and  has  read  a  paper  before  that  body  on 
the  matter. 

"  We,  as  Actuaries,  have  to  deal  with  problems  depending  on 
])irth-rates,  death-rates,  and  marriage-rates.  If  the  Statistical 
Society  may  be  likened  to  a  general  physician  we  are  specialists 
dealing  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  in  particular.  We  therefore 
feel  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  population  statistics 
upon  which  we  often  have  to  depend,  in  the  last  resort,  shall  be  as 
accurate  as  circumstances  permit.  It  is  true  that  actuaries  have 
their  sectional  tables  of  mortality  prepared  from  other  sources  under 
their  own  control ;  but,  after  all,  the  population  statistics,  which  we 
obtain  from  the  decennial  census,  represent  the  national  mortality, 
and  to  these  must  often  be  referred  all  the  sectional  experience 
which  we  prepare  from  our  own  observation.  For  these  reasons,  I 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  arguments  and  the  appeal  which 
Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell  and  Major  Craigie  have  to-day  addressed  to 
you.  I  will  not  repeat  what  they  have  so  forcibly  said,  but  I  have 
not  heard  any  objection  made  to  the  quinquennial  census,  except  on 
the  ground  of  expense.  The  people  who  are  to  be  enumerated  have 
never  appealed  against  it,  or  applied  to  Parliament  that  they  should 
not  be  enumerated  more  than  once  in  ten  years ;  and  it  therefore 
seems  to  me  that  the  sole  objections  are  internal  and  rest  upon 
official  convenience  and  national  expense.  As  regards  the  advantages 
of  a  revised  census,  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  that  the  system 
which  was  introduced  in  1801,  when  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  was  8,000,000  and  the  decennial  increment  1,250,000,  should 
have  become  clumsy  and  ineffective  after  a  hundred  years,  when 
the  population  has  risen  to  32,000,000  and  the  decennial  increment 
to  3,500,000.  We  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  ask  you  to  bear  in 
mind  these  greatly  increased  figures  in  considering  this  change  which 
we  recommend. 

**0n  one  point,  to  which  no  speaker  has  hitherto  referred, 
I  M'ould  ask  permission  to  say  a  word.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
greater  frequency  in  census  enumerations  would  lead  to  greater 
accuracy  in  the  results.  We  believe  that  if  there  were  quinqueimial 
censuses,  people  who,  for  illustration,  may  be  in  the  habit  of 
returning  their  ages  at  the  same  figure — no  matter  whether  they 
are  giving  them  in  1840,  or  1850,  or  1860 — would  perhaps  depart 
from  that  practice,  and  would  get  into  the  habit  of  returning  their 
particulars  with  greater  accuracy.  If  I  may  use  a  homely  illustra- 
tion, just  as  to  get  a  shy  horse  past  a  formidable  obstacle,  you  have 
to  lead  him  frequently  by  it,  so  we  think  the  population  of  this 
country  would,  by  quinquennial  censuses,  become  more  used  to  the 
process,  and  be  induced  to  give  to  the  population  statistics  a  greater 
accuracy  than  they  now  possess. 

**  This  question  has  been  agitated  by  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
and  other  bodies  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  we,  of  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries,  do  earnestly  beg  that  you  will  use  youi^  |;^^|^fci|^ice 
in  favour  of  this  modest  and  much  needed  reform."  ^ 
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Mr.  A.  Wyxter  Blyth,  M.R.C.S.  (Kegistrar  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute),  said :  "  I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Sanitary  Institute. 
That  Institute  represents  no  special  class  connected  with  the  public 
health,  but  may  be  considered  to  represent  all  classes,  and  the 
Council  of  that  Institute  very  strongly  desire  to  support  the  views 
that  have  been  expressed.  Arguments  have  been  employed  which 
are  based  upon  the  usefulness  of  a  quinquennial  census  for  imperial, 
for  educational,  and  for  municipal  purposes,  but,  as  a  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  I  would  also  urge  the  great  importance  of  accurate 
statistics  as  supplying  the  only  true  indication  of  the  state  of 
health  of  the  population.  The  only  arguments  that  have  been 
stated  against  such  a  measure  are  (1)  the  expense  involved,  and  (2) 
that  the  people  as  a  whole  object  to  be  enumerated. 

"  With  regard  to  the  expense  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
while  a  more  frequent  census  will,  no  doubt,  require  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  permanent  census  department,  yet  the  gradual  adoption 
of  various  small  details  of  reform  suggested  by  experience  will 
ultimately  go  far  to  reduce  the  expenditure — despite  a  more  frequent 
enumeration  of  the  people.  With  regard  to  the  possible  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  popiuation,  I  have  had,  in  my  twenty-five  years* 
experience  as  health  officer,  rather  frequently  to  take  small  local 
censuses — censuses  of  streets  and  of  artizans'  dwellings — and  I  can 
confidently  say  that  in  no  case  has  any  difficulty  been  experienced, 
or  objection  made.  Of  course,  the  census  that  I  allude  to  has  not 
l)een  on  the  scale  of  the  elaborate  census  which  successive  Govern- 
ments have  taken  every  ten  years,  but  of  the  nature  of  the  very 
simple  census  that  this  deputation  is  asking  you  to  adopt.  I  would 
once  again  say  that  the  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  feel  very 
strongly  the  importance  of  this  proposal." 

Dr.  Edward  W.  Hope  said :  **  I  appear  as  a  representative  of 
the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  This  Society  is  the 
oldest  public  health  society  in  existence.  It  numbers  about  a 
thousand  members,  and  I  may  say  the  feeling  amongst  them  is 
absolutely  unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  quinquennial  census 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  health  purposes.  Further,  I  would 
mention  that  resolutions  have  been  passed  by  the  various  branches 
of  this  Society,  as  well  as  by  the  Society  itself,  in  favour  of  such 
an  undertaking.  The  real  reason,  Sir,  however,  for  which  I  have 
been  asked  to  address  you  is  that  I  am  able  to  point  to  one  of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  the  wide  margin  of  error  which 
arises  from  limitmg  the  census  to  a  decennial  period.  It  is  by 
no  means  the  most  striking,  but  it  is  sufficiently  striking.  In 
the  census  of  the  City  of  Liverpool,  taken  in  1891,  it  was  found 
that  the  margin  of  error  in  the  Registrar-GeneraFs  estimate  of  the 
population  which  had  been  gradually  expanding,  had  reached  the 
enormous  total  of  too,ooo  people  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  Liverpool. 
This  had  a  very  marked  and  a  very  practical  effect  upon  the 
health-rate  and  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  It  will  l>e 
apparent  to  you  that  if,  in  the  year  l^^^,  we  w^^^^^ 
upon  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  that  the  mortality  ot 
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Liverpool,  which  tit  that  time  comprised  only  the  central  portions 
of  the  great  sea-port,  was  23  per  thousand,  we  should  feel  there 
was  no  great  urgency  to  proceed  with  the  sanitary  measures 
which  common  observation  suggested  were  necessary ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  from  1886  to  1890,  there  was  a  slacking  off  in 
measures  which  were  needed  in  the  interests  of  the  health  of  the 
people,  because  the  necessity  for  them  was  obscured  altogether 
by  the  totally  erroneous  returns  which  were  issued  under  the 
Government  imprimatur  year  after  year.  In  1891,  when  the 
actual  facts  were  established,  of  course  there  was  a  greater 
impetus  given  to  sanitary  imdertakings,  but,  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  decade,  again  an  error  crept  in.  But  on  this  occasion  the 
error  was  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  an  under  estimate  of 
about  50,000  people.  The  consequence  was  that  those  who  were 
not,  perhaps,  specially  keen  on  sanitary  measures,  were  able  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  certain  districts  of  the  City,  with  which  you 
may  be  familiar,  which  were  formerly  slums,  pent-up  courts  and 
alleys,  but  which  had  been  opened  up  and  had  given  place  to 
artizans*  dwellings,  to  baths  and  wash-houses,  to  open  spaces,  and 
so  on, — that  all  these  things  were  shown  by  the  Registrar-General 
to  be  useless,  inasmuch  as  they  were  associated  not  with  a  decline 
but  with  an  actual  increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality.  I  mention 
that  instance  merely  as  one  out  of  many  to  show  what  an  extremely 
serious  effect  is  produced  upon  the  health  of  the  people  by  the 
protracted  periods  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  taking  of  the 
census,  and  with  regard  to  Liverpool,  I  should  like  to  add  that, 
although  we  can  hardly  claim  it  as  a  health  resort,  it  is,  like  many 
health  resorts,  deeply  interested  in  the  returns  of  sickness  and 
mortality.  We  have  a  very  important  foreign  connection.  We 
have  a  larger  consular  representation  in  Liverpool  than  in  any  city 
of  the  world.  There  are  the  representatives  of  forty  Foreign 
Governments  located  in  Liverpool,  and  these  gentlemen  are 
interested  in  the  condition  of  the  health  of  the  City.  Questions 
of  quarantine  and  many  others  may  arise,  and  many  of  the  Consuls 
require,  week  by  week,  the  returns  from  the  Health  Department 
showing  the  state  of  health  of  the  City.  They  have  l)een  quick  to 
perceive  when  there  has  been  a  discrepancy  between  the  returns 
issued  from  London  and  the  returns  issued  locally ;  and  what  is 
their  explanation  1  They  naturally  assume  that  we  are  putting  a 
better  face  upon  the  matter  than  is  really  warranted.  Here  again 
is  a  most  awkward  fact,  that  the  Health  Authorities  of  a  great 
municipality  like  Liverpool  should  be  brought  into  al)solute 
antagonism  on  this  question  with  the  Registrar-Generars  Depart- 
ment !  liegrettable  as  it  may  appear,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the 
impression  that  it  would  be  better  to  refrain  from  publishing  any 
statistics,  uidess  we  can  be  sure  that  they  are  founded  upon  an 
accurate  basis. 

"  These  are  the  reasons.  Sir,  which  commend  themselves  to  the 
Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  the  Authorities  of  the  Health 
Committee  of  Liverpool,  and  other  places,  and  which  I  beg  most 
respectfully  to  place  before  you."  Digitized  by  vj^v^gic 
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Dr.  JasEPH  Groves  (British  Medical  Association)  said  :  **  The 
British  Medical  Association  has  a  membership  of  20,000  medical 
men,  who  in  their  corporate  capacity  interest  themselves  in  all 
affairs  which  have  to  do  with  the  public  health. 

"  We  beg  to  point  out  to  you  the  great  discrepancy  lietween  the 
official  estimates  and  the  census  returns,  and  the  consequent  errors 
in  the  estimated  rates  of  deaths,  births,  and  sickness.  That  in 
other  countries,  not  so  rich  as  ours,  quinquennial  censuses  are  found 
practicable.  Further,  we  desire  to  urge  the  desirability  of  a 
permanent  census  authority,  and  to  bring  before  you  what  you 
already  know,  how  important  it  is  that  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
should  have  at  their  disposal,  as  quickly  as  possible,  any  change  in 
the  returns,  and  we  think  that  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  census  staff. 

The  Eight  Hon.  W.  H.  Loncj  said  :  **  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 
Sir  Francis,  and  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  for  the  brevity 
with  which  they  have  put  their  case,  and  I  should  like  at  once  to 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  deputation  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  receive,  an  importance  which  is  made  perfectly  clear 
when  one  studies  the  names  of  those  who  have  addressed  us,  and 
the  names  of  the  others  who  have  been  content  to  let  themselves 
))e  represented  by  the  few  who  have  spoken. 

"  As  far  as  I  know,  my  predecessors  have  all  of  them  concurred 
in  the  views  which  have  been  expressed  here  to-day,  as  to  the 
desirability,  from  our  point  of  view  as  a  public  health  department, 
of  having  a  more  frequent  census  taken  than  is  at  present  the  case. 
I  should  like  to  add,  with  reference  to  a  remark  which  fell  from 
Mr.  Kyan,  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  justification  for  it.  He 
told  us  that  the  only  opposition  to  this  proposal  arises  from  two 
causes :  official  convenience,  or  national  expenditure.  I  really  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  of  official  convenience  in  it,  for,  as  far 
as  I  know,  all  the  officials  who  are  connected  with  the  census  work 
would  welcome  the  alteration.  The  opposition  has  rested,  and  if  it 
still  exists,  rests  at  present,  purely  on  the  question  of  expenditure. 
We  have  been  told  to-day  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  grave 
inaccuracies  have  been  discovered  in  the  census.  I  confess  myself 
that  having  been  in  my  present  position  when  the  last  census  was 
taken,  and  having  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  census  office 
and  watching  the  work  in  progress  under  the  late  Kegistrar-General 
Sir  Reginald  McLeod,  I  am  surprised,  not  that  inaccuracies  should 
be  discovered,  but  that  greater  inaccuracies  were  not  found  than 
those  which  actually  came  to  light.  Because  it  is  obvious  that 
work  of  so  important  a  character  as  the  taking  of  the  census  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  when  it  is  entrusted  to  a  staff  got  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  for  the  occasion,  and  located  in  premises 
which  can  hardly  be  called  of  a  permanent  character,  that  there 
must  be  grave  risks  of  inaccuracies  and  of  mistakes,  and  I  think  it  is 
wonderful,  and  reflects  the  greatest  possible  credit  on  those  who 
have  been  responsible  for  the  census  work,  that  it  has  been  done 
as  well  as  it  has  been,  having  regard   to  the  circumstances  and 
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conditions  under  which  it  has  been  carried  on.  You  have  put 
the  case  to-day  in  the  clearest  possible  manner,  and  I  have 
had  one  or  two  points  cleared  up  with  regard  to  which  I  was 
in  doubt.  For  instance,  I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  the 
Commission  sat  in  1900  there  was  a  report  by  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  but  there  was  also  a  minority  report,  or  an  addition,  by 
Sir  Eeginald  Welby  (the  present  Lord  Welby),  and  he  then  suggested 
that  the  proposals  whicn  had  been  made  by  Sir  Eobert  Giffen, 
in  his  evidence,  might  form  an  alternative  which  would  be 
worthy  of  consideration,  and,  possibly,  of  adoption.  I  understand 
Sir  Eobert  Giffen  to-day  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  the  evidence 
and  facts  which  have  come  before  him  since  have  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  proposals  which  he  then  made  would  not  meet  the  case, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  regard  it  as  being  the  larger  scheme  that  is 
before  us,  and  not  the  smaller  one.  I  agree  with  Sir  Robert  GiflFen, 
but,  as  you  are  aware,  the  matter  does  not  rest  solely  with  me  in 
this  Department.  I  have  to  communicate  with  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Departments,  and  to  ascertain  what  their  views  would  be.  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  what  would  be  the  precise 
financial  effect  of  making  the  census  quinquennial,  and  establishing 
a  permanent  staff  in  place  of  the  present  system.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  some  portion  of  the  staff  were  to  be  made  permanent 
in  its  character  that  there  ought  to  be,  and  would  be,  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  actual  numbers  required.  It  is  obvious  that  men 
who  are  continuously  en^ged  upon  a  particular  kind  of  work 
must  be  able  to  deal  with  it  with  at  least  equal  accuracy  and  with 
much  greater  rapidity  than  those  who  are  comparatively  fresh  to  it, 
and  who  are  called  upon  to  do  it  at  a  racing  speed,  and  find 
themselves  very  often — as  many  of  ttem  must  find  themselves — 
quite  unable  to  realise  at  first  how  the  work  is  to  be  done. 
Therefore  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  any  estimate  based  upon  the 
cost  of  the  census  as  taken  now  is  one  which  must  be  to  some 
extent  misleading.  What  I  am  anxious  to  do  is  to  ascertain 
whether  I  can  carry  this  proposal  further  by  arriving  at  some 
calculation  which  will  show  that  the  hope  indulged  in  by  Mr.  Eyan 
and  others,  that  this  might  result  not  only  in  more  statistical 
information,  but  also  in  economy  of  public  money,  will  be  fulfilled. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  that  is  not  rather  a  rosy  view  to  take  of  the 
case,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  altogether  without  foundation. 
I  hope  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  taking  the  census  by 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  department,  if  that  be  decided 
upon,  and  of  course  it  will  strengthen  my  hands  very  much,  in 
going  to  the  Treasury,  if  I  am  able  to  show  them  that  the  additional 
cost  will  not  be  what  it  has  hitherto  been  expected  to  be,  namely, 
a  sum  of  about  150,000/.,  without  allowing  anything  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  branch.  150,000/.  does  not  sound 
very  much  when  it  is  compared  with  our  national  expenditure  of 
many  millions,  but  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
are  here  know  that,  while  they  are  here  to-day  to  recommend  the 
additional  expenditure  of  150,000/.,  in  all  human  probability  they 
will  be  in  this  or  some  other  office,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
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months,  recommending  other  increases  of  national  expenditure  which 
are  regarded  as  being  quite  as  important  by  those  proposing  them 
as  is  this  expenditure  by  the  gentlemen  present  to-day.  Therefore, 
of  course,  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  if  it  were  the  only  proposal 
to  be  made  to  the  Treasury  for  an  increase  of  expenditure.  The 
Treasury  are  bound,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  admit,  to  weigh  the 
claims  of  all  who  come  to  them  with  demands  for  public  money. 
All  that  we  can  do  is  to  make  our  case  as  clear  and  strong  as  we 
can,  and  to  do  everything  we  possibly  can  ourselves,  before  we  go 
to  the  Treasury,  to  see  that  the  necessary  expenditure  is  brought 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  limits.  This  deputation  will  be,  of 
course,  a  great  advantage,  because  it  will  bring  the  question  before 
the  coimtrv  and  before  the  Treasury  with  added  importance.  The 
facts  that  have  been  disclosed  here  will  in  due  course  be  laid  before 
the  Treasury  by  me.  They  have  been  very  clear,  and,  I  venture  to 
say,  very  striking.  We  have  been  told  by  Major  Craigie  that  this 
improved  statistical  information  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
wealth  and  the  health  of  the  country;  and  when  we  have  such 
gentlemen  as  Sir  Robert  Giffen  and  Sir  Michael  Foster  speaking — 
one  from  his  eminent  statistical  experience,  and  Sir  Michael  Foster 
telling  us  that  in  the  very  important  Royal  Commission  on  which 
he  sat  for  so  long  many  of  their  conclusions  were  arrived  at  on 
calculations  of  figures  wnich  ultimately  turned  out  to  be  inaccurate 
and  misleading — when  facts  of  that  striking  character  are  brought 
before  us,  I  think  it  shows  that  the  question  has  advanced,  and  has 
reached  a  very  important  stage.  All  I  can  do  to-day  is  to  promise 
you  to  bring  these  facts,  with  such  additions  as  I  can  make  to  them 
on  the  lines  I  have  indicated  to  you,  before  the  Treasury,  and  I 
hope  that  I  may  find  them  in  a  generous  mood,  and  that  they  will 
be  able  to  give  favourable  consideration  to  what  I  hope  will  be  a 
practicable  proposal." 

Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell  said :  "  I  have  only  to  thank  you, 
on  behalf  of  the  deputation,  for  the  great  patience  with  which  you 
have  listened  to  our  statement,  and  for  the  highly  sympathetic 
mamier  in  which  you  have  received  it." 

The  deputation  then  withdrew. 


IL — 2^ote  on  the  llegistrar-Generars  Sixly-fanrth  Anmial  Report, 
being  that  far  tJie  Year  1901.     By  Thomas  A.  Weltox. 

The  letter  by  Dr.  Tatham  annexed  to  this  report  is  of  great 
interest  in  itself,  and  seems  to  foreshadow  some  in^j^tg^'c^p^t^i^i>4^t 
treatment  of  statistics  relating  to  deaths.  ^ 
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The  remarkable  variations  in  age  distribution  in  different  parte 
of  England  and  Wales  reduce  to  a  low  point  the  utility  of  the  tables 
extending  from  page  168  to  page  242.  The  importance  of  these 
variations  is  fully  recognised  by  Dr.  Tatham  in  his  remarks  upon 
mortality  by  cancer ;  and  in  dealing  with  the  mortality  by  phthisis 
he  also  gives  due  attention  to  the  disturbance  at  ages  15  to  35 
caused  by  migrations. 

If  in  lieu  of  the  tables  mentioned  we  could  have  a  new  set, 
dealing  with  the  mortality  by  the  most  destructive  causes  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner,  I  think  we  should  be  gainers.  For  this  purpose 
I  would  not  tabulate  every  registration  district,  nor  even  every 
county,  but  would  group  the  registration  districts  according  to  their 
character.  The  largest  towns  should  be  represented  by  groups  of 
<listricts,  and  industrial  areas  should  be  grouped  on  somewhat  similar 
principles  to  those  adopted  in  my  paper  read  on  19th  January,  1897. 
About  one  hundred  groups  of  registration  districts  would,  I  think, 
amply  display  the  varying  conditions  of  English  life. 

I  think  it  a  mistake  to  tabulate  mortality  by  different  causes 
under  "  persons."  The  difference  of  the  sexes  is  striking  enough  to 
call  for  separate  treatment  in  every  case. 

The  following  tables  as  to  the  mortality  per  thousand  amongd 
males  at  several  periods  of  life  are  sufficient  to  show  what  causes  of 
death  might  be  tabulated,  only  for  live  ages  they  mod  affect,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  calculation  of  ratios  at  each  of  such  ages  by  the 
independent  inquirer: — 


DeHthi 

Age  0—3.                      19Q1 
ropuluiioii  1,855,361.       I 

Diarrhoea,  dysentery   :  14,719 

Atrophy,  debility 11,025 

Premature  birfch 10,445 

Pneumonia  |      9,950 

ConTulsions '      9.812 

Bronchitis '      9,088 

Measles     4,501 

Whooping  cough 4,457 

Diphtheria   2,766 

Meningitis,  inflam- 1         «  ^oq 

mation  of  brain   J  ' 

Tiolent  deaths 2,475 

Enteritis  2,397 

Congenital  defects  ....       2,144 
Tuberculosis      me- 1         ot>*o 

ningitis /        ^^^^^ 

Oastro  enteritis  1,972 

Teething  1,750  j 

Tabes  meseuterica  ....       1,674  i 

Scarlet  fever    1,362 

Other  causes 14,339 


7-9 
5-9 
5-6 
5-4 
5-3 
4-9 
2-4 
2-4 
1-5 

1-4 

1-3 
1-3 
1-2 


11 
0-9 
0-9 
0-7 
7-7 


109,581 


59*0 


.A  ICC  5—25.* 

PopUlHllUU  6,490,129. 

Phthisis I 

Violent  deaths I 

Diseases    of    heart  1   j 

and  blood  yessels  J   1 

Pneumonia    I 

Diphtheria   

Enteric  fever    

Tuberculosis      me-1 

ningitis      J 

Scarlet  fever 

Meningitis,  inflam-  1 

mation  of  brain    J 
Other  causes 1 


Death! 

in 
1901. 


4,318 
2,929 

1,708 

1,601 
1,527 
1,251 

827 

777 

753 

7,632 


Per 
'Ilioa- 
laod. 

0-7 
0-5 

0-3 

0-2 
0-2 
0*2 

01 

01 

01 

1-2 


23,3»3         3*6 


*  I  throw  these  ages  togetlier  because  tlie  total  mortality  is  low  and  is 
much  affected  by  migrations,  as  is  also  that  at  the  next  age. 
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Dentbi  ,     Per 

»       a-     •-  in  '   Thou- 

Age  2»— »a.  1901.          ^nd. 

Popalauoii  2485.954« 

Phthisis 5,371         22 

Violent  deaths 1,920  1      0-8 

DiseMes    of     heart  1  -,  ^oe        a.a 

Md  blood  refills/  ^>*^^  I     °* 

i  neumonia   1,327        0*5 

Enteric  fever    711         C-3 

Other  causes 4,796        19 


PopobiUoii  1, 93 1, 943-       ! 

Phthisis     ,  5.603 

Diseases    of     heart  "I  2  788 

and  blood  Tessels  j  ' 

Violent  deaths 1,998 

Pneumonia  1,979 

<.'ancer  804 

General  paralysis  of  1  ^oq 

insane    j 

lirighVs  disease    592 

Alcoholism    538 

Bronchitis     489 

Enteric  fever    460 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 382 

Other  causes '  4,292 


» 5.550         6*3 


2-9 

1-4 

10 
10 
0-4 

0-3 

0-3 
0-3 
0-3 
02 
0-2 


20,545       »o'6 


Ag'  45-  -55. 
Popubtlion  1,396,209.       I 

Diseaises    of     heart  \  ,  ^  q^^  g.g 

and  blood  vessels  /  ' 

Phthisis    1  4,393  I      31 

Pneumonia   2,289  I      16 

Cancer  i  2,040  1*5 

Violent  deatlis 1,976  14 

Bronchitis     1,383  10 

Bright's  disease  968  ,     0*7 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 697  0*5 

Other  causes     |  6,592  4*7 

'  25,295  I    i8-i 


Aire  65— «5. 
Popumtioii  907,945. 

Diseases    of    heart  1 
and  blood  vessels  J 

Cancer  

Bronchitis    

Phthisis     

Pneumonia   

Violent  deaths 

Bright's  disease   

Cirrhosis  off|liver 

Influenza  

Other  causes 


Age  60—75. 
Populutiou  477,868. 

Diseases    of    heart  1  , 
and  blood  vessels  J  I 

Bronchitis    

Old  age 

Cancer  

Pneumonia   

Bright's  disease   ....... 

Violent  deaths  

Diseases  of  bladder ... 

Phthisis 

Other  causes 


Ajce  75  Hiid  iipw-ardi. 
Pupulntion  183,2034.         | 

Old  age 

Diseases    of    heart  1 
and  blood  vessels  J 

Bronchitis 

Cancer  

Diseases  of  bladder.... 

Pneumonia   

Other  causes    


DeHihs 

,     Per 

in 

!  ThOQ- 

1901. 

-    sand. 

8,410 

9-3 

3,353 

3-7 

2,943 

3-2 

2,296 

2-5 

2,116 

23 

1,647 

1-8 

1,398 

1-5 

713 

0-8 

486 

05 

7,198 

81 

30,560 

33*7 

10,077 

211 

3,967 

8-3 

3,150 

6-6 

2,958 

62 

1,557 

3-3 

1,172 

25 

1,049 

2-2 

831 

1-7 

762 

1-6 

7,090 

14-8 

32,603 

68-3 

9,727 

53  1 

6,618 

35-6 

3,549 

19-4 

1,2H3 

6-9 

809 

4-4 

804 

4-4 

5,491 

29-9 

28,161    153-7 


If  the  deaths  by  all  raunes  were  shown  at  each  age,  I  doubt 
whether  such  headings  as  "  old  age  "  require  separate  mention. 

The  contemplated  table  would  give  about  16,600  facts,  but  I 
think  these  will  be  of  greater  value  than  those,  about  47,000  in 
number,  recorded  in  the  75  pages  to  which  I  have  referred. 

It  is  of  course  a  matter  for  medical  and  other  experts  to  say 
whether  such  details  as  I  have  here  shown,  together  with  the  full 
tables  on  pp.  136 — 167  relating  to  I^ondon  and  to  the  country  as 
a  whole,  will  give  them  all  they  want.  I  should  think  special 
tables  for  the  various  divisions  of  the  period  under  6  years  of  age 
could  he  easily  framed ;  and  as  to  the  age  85  and  upwards,  I  have 
not  enough  confidence  in  the  returns  to  induce  me  to  wish  for  a 
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separate  statement  of  deaths.     Once  established,  the  tables  should 
be  continued  for  a  long  period  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

As  respects  the  statistics  of  total  deaths  in  sub-districts  giren 
on  pp.  4 — 63,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  deaths  in  institutions 
should  be  invariably  excluded  and  separately  tabulated,  and  I 
should  much  value  a  return  showing  the  ages  at  death  of  those  who, 
according  to  the  table  on  pp.  76 — 77,  died  in  institutions  in  each 
county.  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  far  our  people  are  in  their  last 
days  indebted  to  charity,  especially  those  who  attain  longevity  of 
years. 


III. — Fires  in  Londmi  and  tlie  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  in  1903. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the 
Chief  Officer  to  the  Fire  Brigade  of  the  London  County  Council,  in 
continuation  of  similar  notices  for  former  years  : — 

"  Table  showing  Nunibei*  of  Fires  since  the  Year  1893. 

^* Average  for  Ten  Years. 


Number  of  Firei. 
Slight. 

Year. 

Serioui. 

Toliil. 

1893-1902  

1903 

1 

147 
61 

3,882 
3,339 

3,5^9 
3,400 

"These  cases  of  fire  entailed  the  turning  out  of  brigade  men 
and  appliances  for  work  in  extinguishing  fires,  and  do  not  include 
chimney  fires  and  false  alarms. 

^^ Accidents  and  Injuries, 

"  The  number  of  accidents  to  members  of  the  brigade  recorded 
diuing  1903  is  210,  one  of  which  was  fatal.     It  was  due  to  service. 

"  The  following  are  particulars  of  the  accidents  necessitating 
men  going  on  the  sick  list : — 

Nature  of  Accidents  due  to  Service.  of^Siw 

Bums  and  scalds 4 

Contusions 26 

Incised,  lacerated,  and  punctured  wounds   19 

Injuries  to  feet  and  legs 30 

„         back,  chest,  hips,  and  ribs  14 

„         hands  and  arms    35 

„         head  and  face    11 

Injuries,  internal 3 

Partial  suffocation    •     7 

Sprains  and  strains  23 

Total  due  to  service 172 

Accidents  not  due  to  service  38 

Total  ^i^H}^^  vi^^^S^^ 
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"There  have  been  during  the  year  480  cases  (including  19  due 
to  service)  of  illness,  five  of  which  resulted  in  death. 

"One  hundred  and  nineteen  officers  and  men  were  struck  of! 
the  strength  of  the  brigade  during  the  year. 

^^Authmmd  Strength  of  the  Brigade. 

''Staff, 

36  men  under  instruction. 


I  chief  officer. 

I  second   », 

I  third      „ 

1  senior  superintendent. 

7  saperintendonts.      ^ 

7  district  officers. 
83  station        „ 
170  first  class  firemen. 
152  second  class  firemen. 
630  third  and  fourth  class  firemen. 


17  pilots. 

181  coachmen. 

8  officials  engaged  on  hydrant  work. 

I  store  officer. 

1  mechanical  engineer. 

10  storekeepers  and  clerks. 

I  working  foreman. 

38  mechanics  and  labourers. 

I  telephone  attendant. 


"  Material  and  Duties, 


72  land  fire  stations,  with  horses. 
5  floating  or  river  stations. 
21  street  and  sub-stations,  without 

horses. 
1  hose  cart  station  in  the  street. 
I     „    and  ladder  truck  station  in 

the  street. 
18  hand  fire  escape  stations  in  the 
street. 

3  hose  cart  and  hand  fire  escape 

stations  in  the  street. 
I  foe  float. 

5  steam  fire  engines  on  barges. 
77  land  sfceam  fire  engines. 

1  motor  steam  fire  engine. 

15  six-inch  manual  fire  engines. 

2  under     six -inch      manual      fire 

engines. 

7  hose  tenders. 

5     „    and  ladder  trucks. 
100     „     carte. 
45  miles  of  hose. 

4  steam  tugs. 
9  barges. 


8  skiffs. 

184  haul  fire  escapes. 

29  long  fire  ladders. 
79  ladder  vans. 

2  trollies  for  engines. 

9  hose  and  coal  vans. 

3  „        ladder  vans. 
6  traps  for  visiting. 

I  locomobile. 

I  first-aid  motor  appliance. 

1  tractor. 

2  stores  vans. 

3  canteen  vans. 

4  bicycles. 

41  watch  boxes. 
304  horses. 

124  telephone  lines  between  fire  sta- 
tions. 
927  fire  alarms. 

30  telephone  lines  to  police  stations. 
234  „  public  and  other 

buildings. 
I  bell-ringing    fire    alarm    from    h 
public  building. 


The  following  particulars  are  obtained  from  the  tables  appended 
to  the  report,  viz. :    fires  classified  according  to  occupations,  and 
arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency  of   occurrence ;   to  which  arc 
added,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  correspor^iM  figures  for  ^ 
the  three  previous  years : —  ^ 
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Number. 


Occupations. 


24    , 
25 

26  I 

27  i 

28  ; 

29 
SO     I 

31  I 

32  , 
33 

34  i 

35  I 
38 

37  I 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44     . 
45 

46  ; 

47  I 

48  I 
49 
60     I 


Private  houses 

■Lodgings 

Commons,  roads,  and  open  spaces  .... 

Victuallers 

Drapers   , 

Unoccupied 

Greengrocers  and  fruiterers 

Tailors,  clothiers,  and  outfitters  

Under  repair  and  building 

Tobacconists 

OflSces 

CofTee  houses 

Confectioners  and  pastrrcooks 

Oil  and  colounnen 

Restaurants  and  refreshment  rooms 

Contractors 

Builders 

Chandlers    

Cabinet  makers  

Boot  and  shoe  makers   

Fried  fish  shops 

Hairdressers  

Furniture  makers  and  dealers 

Railways... 

Printers  and  publishers    

Bakers 

Grocers    

Engineers  and  machinists 

Warehouses   

Booksellers,  binders,  and  stationers... 

Stables 

Laundries  

Butchers 

Beershops  

Institutes    

Let  out  in  tenements    

Hotels  (including  club-houses)    

Provision  merchants  (wholesale) 

Motor  cars,  &c.,  on  road  

Waggons  on  road  

Corn  dealers  

Ironmongers  

Chemists 

Ships  (steam) , 

Jewellers , 

Fishmongers  

Dairymen    

Timber  merchants 

Schools   

Packing-case  makers 


Number  of  Fires  in 


1903. 


957 
651 
83 
71 
44 
40 
40 
40 
38 
37 
36 
36 
35 
85 
32 
31 
30 
30 
29 
29 
28 
26 
26 
24 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
13 
13 
13 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
10 


Remainder  . 


2,825 
575 


Total.. 


3.4CO 

Digi 


1902. 


1,036 
722 
69 
100 
30 
45 
37 
34 
47 
32 
44 
22 
58 
24 
35 
20 
38 
19 
48 
42 
21 
20 
24 
29 
25 
33 
38 
14 
10 
15 
19 
14 
13 

8 

6 
18 
25 

3 
10 

9 
19 

7 
10 

6 
10 
16 
11 

10 
6 


1901. 


2,958 
616 


1,006 
718 
70 
71 
35 
50 
29 
42 
53 
25 
48 
36 
41 
82 
29 
10 
38 
27 
35 
40 
17 
14 
25 
89 
33 
34 
27 
32 
8 
19 
21 
23 
22 
17 
1 
14 
26 

6 
18 
14 
18 
14 

5 

9 
15 
16 

9 
15 

1 


2,946 
738 


3,1:74  !i,684  hl^5 

ized^  by  xJ^TjCTv  fC 


1900, 


921 
67C 
52 
92 
23 
43 
38 
44 
42 
12 
31 
29 
33 
36 
39 
17 
39 
18 
27 
41 
23 
11 
25 
36 
24 
25 
38 
19 
3 
10 
28 
28 
18 
17 

8 
27 

13 

21 

12 

12 

23 

14 

IS 

10 

6 

7 

7 


2,732 
653 


1904.J 
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Fires  classified   under   the   causes   to  which   they   have   1>een 
assigned  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  occurrence  : — 


NuDiber  of  Fires  in 


Niiml>er.' 


1  , 

2  I 

3  I 

4  I 


Cans^es. 


1903.     1902.,  1901.     1900. 


T 


9^ 

10 
11 
12 

13  ! 

14  , 
15 
16 

17  1 

18  I 
19 
20 
21 

22  1 

23  I 

24  ' 
2o  I 


Lamps  (not  gas)  and  liglits  thrown  down  756       629       602  '     563 

Unknown    680    1,087  ;  1,195     1,156 

Gku  in  various  ways 347 

Sparks  from  fires,*&c 259  | 

Defective     or    improperlv     set     flues,"!  goi   I 

hearths,  stoves,  &c. .', j  , 

Candles  225 

Children  plajing  with  fire,  matches,  &c....  213  ■ 
Boiling  over,  or  upsetting  of  fat,  oil,  1         g. 

pitch,  &c J  i 

Overheating  of  flues,  ovens,  furnaces,  1         g^ 

boilers,  &c J 

Airing  linen  and  drying  stoves    81 

Hot  ashes    73 

Electric  wires,  defective  electric  circuit,  &c.       53 

Gas  stoves,  overheat  of,  &c 46 

Mineral  oil  stoves,  explosion,  upsetting  of        41 

Foul  or  blocked  flues,  &c 35 

Clothes,  &c.,  in  contact  with  fire    26 

Vapour  of  spirit  in  contact  with  flame  ...         19 

Lucifer  matches 15 

Lime  slaking 15 

Smoking  tobacco    '       12 

Burning  rubbish 9 

Petrol,  overflow  of I         9  , 

Spontaneous  ignition \        8 

Fumigating    7 

Lighted  taper 7 

Anon  j         4 

Miscellaneous,  various,  from  3  to  i  each  43 

Totnl 3,400    3,574  1 3/^^4    l^l^b 


304 

1  270 

2m 

246 

'  275 

238 

271 

274 

20 1 

229 

203 

212 

207 

170 

174 

69 

65  , 

50 

67 

79! 

8J 

75 

88 

7.S 

76 

102 

74 

26 

27 

\12 

61 

64 

42 

66 

81  ' 

50 

41 

43 

43 

14 

13 

7 

13 

22 

1(^ 

18 

.   9 

7 

6 

14  < 

— 

13 

12 

13 

7 

15 

9 

8 

6 

6 

10 

8 

\t 

— 

— 

— 

IV. — AgrienUund  StaiiMm^  1903.     llepori  an  the  Agncidtuml  lief  urns 
for  Great  Biitain, 


The  volume  of  Agricultural  Statistics  annually  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  brings  together  in  a  convenient 
compass  the  figures  relating  to  the  farming  interest  in  Great 
Britaui.  The  tables  embodying  the  particulars  of  the  crops  and  live 
stock  in  1903,  which  were  published  in  separate  departmental  papers^ 
as  they  became  available,  are  here  collated  for  reference, '^ndcM\» 
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addition  thereto,  detailed  statistical  information  is  ^iven  of  the 
weather  of  the  year,  and  the  prices,  imports,  and  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities.  The  latest  available  figures  of  the  crops 
and  live  stock  in  British  possessions  and  foreign  countries  are  also 
shown  in  detail.  In  the  present  volume  several  new  tables  have 
been  added.  The  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  annual  value  of 
land  according  to  the  assessments  in  force  for  income  tax  and  rating 
purposes  are  exhibited,  and  a  series  of  tables  is  given  embodying  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  into  the  size  of  agricultural  holdings  throughout 
the  country. 

Major  Craigie  in  his  introductory  report  states  that  the  returns 
relating  to  the  size  of  holdings  do  not  show  that  any  very  distinctive 
alteration  in  the  size  of  farms  is  in  progress  at  the  present  time. 
They  suggest,  however,  a  relative  growth  in  the  number  of  those 
medium-sized  farms  lying  between  50  and  300  acres  in  which,  as  he 
has  previously  pointed  out,  the  larger  part  of  the  cultivated  land  of 
Great  Britain  is  held.  Eliminating  the  holdings  of  less  than  5  acres 
in  extent,  the  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  separate 
holdings  in  Great  Britain,  as  ascertained  last  year  and  on  two 
previous  occasions  : — 


Yenri. 


1885 

'95 

1903 


Sfimll 
(5  to  50  Aci*c»). 


232,955 
235,481 
232,892 


Medinm 
(50  10  300  Acres). 


Liirge 
(over  300  Acres). 


ToUl  Holdings 
Hbove  5  Acrcfl. 


144,288 
147,870 
150,055 


19,364 
18.787 
18,031 


396,607 
402,138 
401,028 


The  changes  thus  indicated  are  discussed  in  the  report,  and 
attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  average  size  of  a  farm  in 
Great  Britain  has  slightly  decreased  within  the  past  eighteen  years. 

The  inclusion  of  the  returns  for  Ireland  enables  the  total 
acreage  under  crops  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  made  up,  and  the 
figures  for  1903  in  comparison  with  the  two  preceding  years  are 
thus  summarised : — 


United  Kingdom. 

1901.          1           1902. 

1903. 

Area  under  all  crops  and  grasa 

.\cre8.            •            Acres. 

47,761,000    ;  47,753,000 

Acres. 
47,708,000 

Permanent  pasture    

28,374,000 
19,387,000 

28,409,000 
19,344,000 

28,545,000 
19,163,000 

Arable  land    

Corn  crops 

8,477,000 

4,231,(00 

6,141,000 

56,000 

51,000 

8,517,000 

4,241,000 

6,108,000 

51000 

8,393,000 

4,147,000 

6,091,000 

j/tnnn 

Green  ,,          

Clover  and  rotation  grasses  ... 
Flax 

Flops   

dft'onn                .u^nnn 

Small  fruit 

81,000                  80,000 
350  00.1       1          2Qa  (Vi[\ 

81,000 

Bare  fallow 

Digitized  by 
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The  results  of  last  year's  harvest  in  Great  Britain  are  concisely 
indicated  in  relation  to  the  decennial  average  in  the  following 
table : — 


Wheai. 

BarUy. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips 

and 
Swedes. 

Hay 
(Clover). 

Hay 
(Permaneut 

Grass). 

Tear. 

ATerage 
189S-1903. 

Bushels 

Average 
1893-1903, 

Bushels 

Average 
1893-1903. 

Average 
1893-1903. 

Average 
1893-1903. 

Average 
1893-1903. 

Aversge 
l89S-m8, 

5*89  Tons 

12-88  Tons 

27*96Cwts. 

22'3ZCwts. 

per  Acre 
=  loa 

per  Acre 
=  loa 

per  Aera 

per  Acre 

=   IC». 

per  Acre 
=  100. 

per  Acre 
=  100. 

per  Acre 
=  100. 

1893  .... 

85 

87 

92 

112 

108 

67 

56 

'M  .... 

101 

105 

108 

94 

105 

116 

128 

'96  ... 

86 

97 

96 

113 

100 

97 

86 

'96  .... 

110 

102 

95 

107 

96 

86 

78 

W  .... 

95 

100 

100 

88 

109 

104 

112 

'98  ... 

114 

109 

105 

106 

93 

120 

181 

'99  ... 

107 

104 

100 

95 

72 

98 

103 

1900  .... 

93 

95 

98 

83 

110 

104 

109 

'01  .... 

101 

94 

95 

108 

95 

91 

75 

'02  .... 

108 

106 

110 

95 

117 

116 

122 

'08  .... 

99 

97 

103 

88 

97 

109 

116 

The  prices  of  com  as  ascertained  under  the  Com  Returns  Act 
are  ahown  for  1903,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  attention  is 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  average  price  of  British  barley  has  only 
once,  in  1895,  been  lower  than  in  1903,  during  the  past  fifty-two 
years.  New  tables  given  in  this  section  of  the  volume  show 
the  price  of  bread  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  past  three  years;  and  in  deference  to  inquiries  addressed 
to  the  department,  quotations  from  various  sources  are  given 
representing  the  prices  of  specified  grades  of  wheat  at  some  of  the 
principal  markets  in  the  world  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

Major  Craigie  directs  attention  to  the  increased  imports  of  beef, 
mutton,  butter,  eggs,  and  wheat  last  year.  The  total  receipts  of 
wheat,  in  the  form  of  grain,  were  larger  by  356,000  tons  than  in 
1902,  and  nearly  one-tmrd  greater  than  the  average  supply  for  the 
previous  decade.  The  amount  of  wheat-flour  imported,  although 
rather  more  than  in  1902,  was  less  than  in  some  recent  years. 
The  various  sources  of  our  wheat  supply  are  considered,  and  a 
table  is  given  showing  the  percentage  of  the  total  sent  by  each 
of  the  chief  exporting  countries  during  the  past  five  years.  The 
proportions  of  some  of  the  principal  commodities  received  in  1903 
from  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  respectively,  are 
indicated  as  follows : — 
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Imports. 

Total  Received 
in  1903. 

Of  wliich  from 

BriUth 

Possessions. 

Percentage  from 

British 

Possessions. 

Wheat  and  flour    

Tons. 
5,837,000 
4,967,000 

Tons. 

1,578,000 

374,000 

Per  cent. 
27 

Other  flrrain 

8 

Total  cereals  

10,794,000 

1,952,000 

.8 

Beef 

240,000 

203,000 

362,000 

45,000 

14,000 

112,000 

44,000 

6,000 

6 

Mutton   

55 

PiflT  nieat....t ,-,  -r, „..,„..- 

12 

Meat  (unenumerated)  

13 

Total  dead  meat 

850,000 

176,000 

21 

Butter , 

Cheese 

203,000 
135,(K)0 
759,000 

28,000 

95,000 

106,000 

14 
71 

Fruit  and  nuts  

14 

The  statistics  relating  to  colonial  and  foreign  agiiculture  are 
brought  up  to  the  latest  possible  date.  Major  Craigie  observes  that 
the  quinquennial  averages  of  the  yield  of  grain  show  the  pre-eminent 
position  still  held  in  this  respect  by  our  own  country  as  regards  the 
cereal  produce  of  the  soil,  compared  with  the  record  of  any 
European  competitor  whose  crop  areas  are  of  sufficient  dimensions 
properly  to  compare  with  our  own.  On  the  minor  areas  of 
countries  like  Belgium  and  Holland,  no  doubt,  where  larger  results 
are  claimed,  comparison  with  equally  small  and  select  sui^faces 
in  particular  parts  of  our  own  territory  might,  perhaps,  prove 
favourable  to  the  results  achieved  by  the  British  producer  imder 
like  conditions.  The  comparative  statistics  also  afford  a  useful 
reminder  of  the  low  yields  attributed  to  the  wide  grain  areas  of 
great  producing  countries  like  the  United  States,  India,  Russia  and 
Argentina,  whence  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  bread  corn  is 
imported. 


V. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works, 

The  Growth  of  English  Indudry  and  Commerce  in  Modern  Times,  By 
W.  Cunningham,  D.D.  In  two  parts :  Part  I,  Tlie  Mercantile  Systemy 
xxxviii  pp. ;  Part  II,  Laissez-faire,  xii  +  1039  pp.  Cambridge : 
The  University  Press,  1903.     255.  net. 

The  latest  edition  of  that  portion  of  Dr.  Cunningham's  history 
which  deals  with  Modern  Times  is  the  product  of  so  thorough  a 
revision,  and  so  lar^e  a  rearrangement  of  detail,  that  it  might  almost 
be  treated  by  a  reviewer  as  a  new  work  instead  of  a  reproauction  of 
an  old  treatise  of  established  repute.     The  criti^'f'Wte  is  satisfied 
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with  nothing  less  than  perfection  may  think  that  in  some  sections 
it  might  still  be  possible  by  further  alteration  to  place  the  material 
in  a  more  luminous  order,  in  which  it  would  leave  on  the  mind  of 
the  readef  a  more  enduring  and  sharp  impression.  We  may  fancy, 
for  example,  that  the  changes  known  as  the  Industrial  Revolution 
are  blurred  on  Dr.  Cunningham's  pages,  even  when  we  make 
allowance  for  his  laudable  desire  to  avoid  that  subtle  danger  which 
has  beset  not  a  few  narrators  of  economic  no  less  than  of  general' 
history,  of  being  betrayed  by  an  excess  of  emphasis  into  departure 
from  the  bare  literal  truth.  No  one,  however,  can  read  this  history 
without  feeling  that  a  keen  anxiety  to  reach  and  state  the  facts  is  a 
chief  characteristic  of  Dr.  Cunningham's  writing.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  by  him  in  examining  all  ther 
accessible  material.  No  one  will  question  his  readiness  to  revise 
opinions  in  the  light  of  fresh  information.  In  this  new  edition  for 
instance  be  attributes  less  importance  than  before  to  the  Navigation- 
Act,  and  be  acknowledges  that  the  assessments  of  wages  under  the 
Statute  of  Apprenticeship  may  have  been  more  frequent  and 
operative  than  he  had  previously  considered  probable.  These 
alterations  of  view  are  illustrative  of  his  perfect  candour,  although 
they  serve  also  to  demonstrate  the  uncertainty  which  may  still  be 
found  in  the  byways  of  economic  history,  if  this  line  of  the  highways^ 
can  now  be  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty.  Dr.  CunninghamV 
assiduity  in  pushing  his  investigations  along  these  side  paths 
cannot  be  appreciated  too  highly.  But  we  may  think,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  on  a  few  out  of  many  occasions  he  may  set  too  high 
a  value  on  new  material  he  has  found,  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  abundance  of  the  harvest  his  researches  have  gathered,  he 
may  not  succeed  in  subordinating  the  unimportant  to  that  which 
should  be  made  conspicuous.  He  may,  in  fact,  to  quote  an  old 
proverb,  fail  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees,  or  rather  he  may  not 
attain  complete  success  in  enabling  his  readers  to  avoid  this  failure. 
But  these  are  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  For  of  this  at  least 
we  may  be  certain,  that  the  necessary  material  for  a  competent  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  English  economic  history  can  be  discovered' 
in  Dr.  Cunningham's  chapters,  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
covered  in  these  two  new  volumes,  can  be  discovered  nowhere  else  in*^ 
80  full  and  yet  so  convenient  and  compact  a  form.  Dr.  Cunningham's 
History  is  not  merely  the  best,  it  is  practically  the  only,  economic 
history  of  the  times  it  narrates.  It  is  in  fact  a  standard  work ;  and 
in  this  edition  it  has  been  greatly  improved.  Not  merely  has  it 
grown  in  bulk  by  the  incorporation  of  fresh  material,  due  in  part  to 
recent  investigation,  and  this  characteristic — to  select  one  special 
instance — is  notably  illustrated  in  connection  with  the  administration' 
of  the  Poor  Law  during  the  Stuart  Period.  For,  as  Dr.  Cunningham? 
shows,  the  economic  activity  of  the  Government  under  the  Restored 
Monarchy  was  considerable  and  pervasive,  and  Orders  of  the  Privy 
Council  reflect  as  they  conveyed  this  remarkable  energy.  But  the 
volumes  have  we  think  gained  also  by  rearrangement.  The  very 
separation  into  two  parts  is  an  illustration  of  this,  for  the  period 
when  Laissez-faire  became  the  ruling  principle  in  English  economic 
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affairs  is  definitely  parted  from  that  deliberate  policy  of  promoting 
the  power  of  the  nation  by  stimulating  and  directing  economic 
action  by  governmental  regulation  and  authoritative  impulse  which 
characterised  the  Mercantfle  System.  And,  similarly,  the  period  of 
the  Mercantile  System  itself  may  properly  be  divided  into  subordinate 
epochs,  marked  by  the  important  differences  which  Dr.  Cunningham 
notes.  We  can  thus  understand  that  principles  and  modes  of  action 
which  were  possible  when  the  Monarchy  was  powerful,  and  commerce 
and  industry  were  comparatively  stable  and  simple,  became  impossible 
when  Parliamentary  control  took  the  place  of  the  King  and  his  Privy 
Oouncil,  and  the  whole  course  of  trade  and  manufacture  was  trans- 
formed by  the  Industrial  Revolution.  And,  if,  lastly,  we  consider 
even  shorter  periods  of  time,  the  section  devoted  to  the  policy  of 
Burleigh,  which,  Dr.  Cunningham  states,  is  the  work  of  Miss  Tomm, 
to  whose  assistance  indeed  he  has  been  greatly  indebted  throughout 
the  preparation  of  the  new  edition,  furnishes  a  most  graphic  and 
convincing  picture  of  the  sage  persistent  action  in  economic  affairs  of 
that  able  and  distinguished  statesman.  Even  a  hasty  reader  cannot 
fail  to  appreciate  and  remember  this  account.  Dr.  Cunningham's 
new  edition  is,  in  short,  a  storehouse  of  the  most  valuable,  the  most 
necessary  and  the  most  recent  information ;  and  it  exhibits  no  small 
advance  on  the  older  editions  in  the  essential  qualities  of  clearness 
of  arrangement  and  capacity  to  attract  and  retain  the  interest  of  the 
reader.  To  say  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  further  improvement 
would  be  to  abandon  the  rdle  of  critic ;  to  refuse  a  generous  tribute 
of  hearty  admiration  to  so  arduous  and  excellent  an  achievement 
would  afford  proof  of  inability  to  recognise  desert.  L.L.P. 

Stabiliiy  of  Iniernaiional  Exchange.  Report  on  the  Introduction  of 
the  Gold-Exchange  Standard  into  China  and  other  Silver-using  Countries. 
518  pp.,  8vo.     Washington,  1903. 

The  gradual  narrowing  of  the  areas  within  which  monetary 
valuations  are  based  on  silver  has  made  it  necessary  for  the 
governments  of  the  two  chief  countries  which  retain  that  standard 
to  give  very  serious  attention  to  the  situation  which  is  being  created. 
Early  in  1903  the  Mexican  Government,  having  secured  in  advance 
the  support  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  authorities,  appealed  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  its  co-operation  in  efforts  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  some  plan  whereby  the  rate  of  exchange 
between  the  silver-using  and  the  gold-standard  countries  might  be 
given  stability  for  the  future.  The  appointment  of  Commissioners 
by  the  United  States  followed,  and  the  Commission,  accompanied  by 
delegates  from  Mexico,  visited  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  conferring  in  each  country  with  Commissioners 
appointed  to  meet  them,  and  to  discuss  the  points  to  which  they 
desired  to  direct  attention.  The  volume  before  us  contains  the 
report  presented  by  the  American  Commissioners  on  their  retiu'n, 
and  a  large  number  of  documents  bearing  on  the  problem  discussed. 

It  appears  likely  that  there  may  be  established  in  the  near  future 
in  the  Straits  Settlements,  in  French  Indo-China,  and  in  some  other 
Eastern  dependencies  of  European  countries,  systems  of  currency 
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involving  a  local  circulation  of  silver  coin,  the  value  of  which  may 
be,  like  that  of  India,  based  on  gold.  The  American  Commission 
advanced  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  like  system  in  China, 
and  urged  the  desirability  of  the  selection  of  approximately  identical 
valuations  for  silver  by  all  the  countries  which  may  adopt  J;he  gold- 
exchange  standard  with  a  silver  currency.  The  special  jAirpose  of 
such  similarity  in  the  different  systems  is  to  provide  a  restraint  on 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver,  in  an  upward  direction,  of  such 
extent  as  to  endanger  the  stability  of  the  currencies  thus  established. 
Taking,  for  purposes  of  argument,  the  coinage  ratio  of  32  to  i, 
proposed  as  satisfactory  by  the  Commission,  the  alleged  advantages 
include  the  following  points.  The  coins  would  have  a  bullion  value 
somewhat  below  their  value  as  coin,  but  not  so  greatly  inferior  as  to 
encourage  the  illicit  manufacture  of  coins,  and  thus  deprive  the 
Government  of  the  power  to  regulate  their  value  by  restricting  the 
volume  of  the  circulation.  Some  scope  for  a  variation  of  the  market 
value  of  silver  in  the  upward  direction  would  be  left  without 
reaching  the  point  where  it  could  become  profitable  to  melt  the 
coins  and  dispose  of  them  as  bullion.  Should  a  considerable 
number  of  Qovemments  adopt  approximately  the  same  coinage 
ratio,  say  32  to  i,  or  near  it,  the  rise  of  the  price  of  silver  to  about 
28  or  29  pence  per  standard  ounce  would  cause  a  cessation  of 
purchaises  of  silver  for  coinage  purposes  by  all  these  Governmental 
and  thus  tend  to  depress  the  market  ana  protect  the  coins  from 
being  consigned  to  the  melting  pot.  Wide  differences  between  the 
ratios  adopted  by  different  countries  would  practically  destroy  this 
corrective  and  stabilising  influence. 

Attention  must,  however,  be  given  to  the  outlook  for  the 
maintenance  of  silver  at  a  price  not  so  far  below  the  coinage  value 
which  may  be  selected  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  currencies 
wherever  the  efficiency  of  the  police  system  cannot  be  relied  on  to 
check  illicit  coinage.  Very  interesting  data  were  offered  in  reference 
to  the  conditions  of  production  and  the  relation  of  production 
to  consumption  of  silver.  It  was  shown  that  both  production 
and  consumption  have  increased  very  greatly  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  production  has 
increased  but  little,  and,  outside  Mexico,  it  has  even  decreased. 
Thus  consumption  has  overtaken  production,  and  there  is  no 
accumulation  of  stocks.  The  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  in 
Mexico  would,  it  is  estimated,  check  somewhat  the  production 
of  silver,  as  the  expenses  of  production  would  cease  to  be 
measured  in  the  product.  As  to  consumption,  the  industrial 
uses  are  expanding,  and  now  account  for  about  one-third  of  the 
production.  This  expansion  ie,  apparently,  expected  to  continue, 
even  if  the  value  of  silver  does  not  fall  further.  The  establishment 
of  silver  currencies  in  China  and  elsewhere  is  expected  to  fully 
maintain,  or  even  increase,  the  demand  for  silver  for  coinage 
purposes.  Thus  a  consumption  of  undiminished  extent,  and  a 
production  not  expanding,  are  presented  as  probable,  and  these 
are  conditions  tending  to  maintain  the  market  value  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  its  actual  level.     It  is  stated,  however,  that  some 
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three-fourths  of  the  total  production  is  derived  from  ores  yielding 
other  metals  as  their  chief  product,  especially  copper  and  lead. 
Thus  the  output  of  silver,  so  far  as  derived  from  such  ores,  is 
hardly  affected  in  volume  by  the  price  of  silver.  It  is  urged  that 
any  further  fall  in  silver  will  make  it  necessary  to  raise  the  prices 
of  copper  and  lead  to  a  level  which  would  check  demand,  and  that 
thus  a  fall  in  silver  would  restrict  its  production  even  from  these 
sources.  The  argument  offered  is  not  as  conclusive  as  its  pro- 
pounders  would  desire.  It  would  seem  that  they  have  proved  too 
much  if  the  non-expansibility  of  the  output  of  silver  from  copper 
and  lead  mines,  and  the  probable  restraint  on  Mexican  mining, 
resultant  on  a  fixation  of  the  gold  value  of  the  currency  of  the 
country,  be  granted.  The  influences  relied  on  tend  to  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  silver,  and  what  is  wanted  is  some  assurance  that  there  will 
be  a  substantial  balance  between  the  forces  tending  to  a  rise  and 
those  tending  to  a  fall.  On  this  point  the  arguments  offered  do  not 
appear  adequate,  but  that  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 

The  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  Chinese  Imperial 
currency  are  deserving  of  notice.  They  urge  that  China  should 
establish  a  mint  controlled  by  a  foreigner,  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  By  using  the  seigniorage 
on  the  silver  to  be  coined,  and  by  means  of  a  loan  duly  secured,  a 
gold  reserve  is  proposed,  deposited  at  the  chief  financial  centres  of 
the  world,  at  any  rate  in  part.  Should  the  silver  currency  become 
temporarily  redundant,  it  would .  be  offered  to  the  currency 
department  in  exchange  for  gold  or  for  drafts  payable  in  gold  at 
foreign  centres.  To  insure  complete  maintenance  of  the  value  of 
the  currency,  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  withdraw,  and  to 
retain,  whatever  amounts  of  currency  might  thus  be  offered,  is 
required — that  is,  the  ability  to  provide  gold  reserves  of  adequate 
Amount.  No  reliance  on  possible  sales  of  the  silver,  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  to  replenish  the  gold  reserve,  seems  to  be  deemed 
necessary.  The  American  Commission  urged  the  feasibility  of 
combining  the  operations  of  establishing  a  silver  currency  in  China 
with  securing  a  stable  rating  to  gold  of  that  currency.  The  English 
and  the  Eussian  Commissioners  were  doubtful  of  the  advisability  of 
proceeding  to  the  latter  simultaneously  with  the  former.  The 
^iflBculties  of  the  one  reform  are  sufficiently  serious,  and  its  success 
might  be  hindered  by  attempting  too  much.  The  American 
delegates,  as  stated,  thought  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
effect  the  whole  reform  at  once. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  seems  to  over-estimate  the 
degree  of  support  commanded  in  Europe  by  their  proposals.  An 
Agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of  effecting  reforms  on  the  general 
lines  suggested  was  ceitainly  manifested,  but  the  careful  study  of  the 
documents  accompanying  the  report  hardly  seems  to  justify  in  full 
.the  confident  tone  adopted  by  the  Commissioners.  The  full  and 
frank  abandonment  of  all  attempts  to  effect  the  desired  stability  of 
.exchange-rates  between  gold-  and  silver-using  nations  by  means  of 
international  bimetallic  agreements  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
negotiations.      Even  in  spite  of  this,  some  suspicion  ^\jtVtK%e 
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proposals  cover  a  desire  to  do  something  for  silver  cannot  be  wholly 
put  aside.  The  Mexican  delegates  certainly  included  this  among 
their  aims,  though  they  were  not  attempting  to  raise  the  gold-value 
of  silver  seriously  above  its  actual  current  value.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  of  stabilising  exchange-rates  seems  likely  to  be  worked 
out,  in  the  long  run,  along  lines  similar  to  those  put  forward  in  this 
report,  but  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  effected  as 
speedily  as  the  report  anticipates.  The  study  of  the  problem  is 
undoubtedly  aided  by  the  action  of  the  American  Government,  and 
the  collection  of  documents  attached  to  the  report  will  assist  in  that 
study.  Mexican  foreign  trade  is  developing  rapidly,  and  silver 
forms  a  rapidly  decreasing  proportion  of  the  exports  of  the  country, 
so  that  other  interests  than  those  of  silver-mining  are  urging  the 
Government  towards  action  which  may  dissociate  the  value  of  the 
currency  from  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  dollar. 

The  documents  printed  in  the  volume  include  official  reports 
relating  to  currency  reform  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  in  French 
Indo-China,  in  the  Philippines  and  elsewhere,  and  much  information 
bearing  on  action  in  this  connection,  a  number  of  extracts  from 
newspax)ers  being  comprised  in  the  matter  printed.  Professor  Jenks, 
one  of  the  United  States  Commissioners,  is  to  proceed  to  China,  to 
endeavour  to  forward  the  objects  which  were  set  before  the  various 
European  Commissioners,  and  it  may  be  that  the  vigorous  action  of 
the  United  States  Government  will  succeed  in  securing  the  adoption 
of  effective  measures  for  setting  up  a  national  currency  in  China 
more  quickly  than  manjr  of  those  wno  have  followed  with  interest 
the  proceedings  of  this  Commission  are  inclined  to  anticipate. 
Whether  immediately  successful  or  not,  the  attempt  to  secure  real 
and  permanent  stability  of  exchange-rates  in  the  trade  between 
gold-using  and  silver-using  nations  will  imdoubtedly  secure  sympa- 
thetic good  wishes  in  this  country.  Many  who  were  sharply 
divided  in  reference  to  proposals  looking  to  international  bimetallism 
will  be  united  in  reference  to  such  proposals  as  are  now  put  forward 
for  adoption.  A.W.F. 

Finances  CoTUemporaines.  Vol.  i:  IVente  Annies  Financihes. 
539  pp.,  8vo.  Vol.  ii:  Les  Budgets.  592  pp.,  8vo.  By  Alfred 
Neymarck.     Paris :  Guillaumin  et  Cie.,  1903  and  1904.     15  francs. 

In  these  two  volumes  M.  Neymarck  has  given  a  fairly  detailed 
account  of  French  finance  from  the  year  1872  onwards.  The  first 
volume  consists  of  a  chronological  history  of  the  principal  economic, 
financial,  industrial,  and  commercial  occurrences  in  France;  the 
second  is  devoted  entirely  to  a  study  of  the  French  budgets.  He 
has  a  happy  way  of  characterising  each  year  by  its  predominant 
features — thus,  1875  is  Vannie  des  suiprises ;  1882,  Vann^e  du  bach; 
1891,  VanrUe  d^avertissements,  and  so  forth.  The  past  thirty  vears 
have  been  full  of  importance  for  France.  She  has  made  a  wonderful 
recovery  from  the  war  of  1870-71 ;  she  has  obtained  a  republican 
constitution  which  bids  fair  to  be  stable;  she  has  earned  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  nations.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  from  the 
merely  financial  and  economic  point  of  view,  she' has  shown^the 
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same  bad  tendencies  as  her  neighbours;  since  1892  there  has  been 
a  strong  reaction  against  the  liberal  reforms  of  1860 ;  her  expenditure 
has  increased  very  greatly,  if  not  at  the  alarming  rate  at  which 
English  expenditure  has  increased  under  the  present  government. 
Nevertheless  the  progress  of  the  past  thirty  years,  though  chequered, 
has  been  great,  and  is  clearly  shown  by  toe  credit  of  the  French 
nation. 

The  latter  of  the  two  volumes — that  on  budgets — ^is  perhaps  the 
more  interesting  of  the  two,  particularly  because  of  the  tables  which 
it  contains,  giving  comparisons  for  each  year  from  1869  of  receipts, 
expenditure,  balances,  and  the  dates  of  the  adoption  of  the  various 
budgets  in  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate,  and  of  the  final  promulgation 
of  the  law,  and  also  of  those  puzzling  "  doudhfnes  provisaires,*^  or  laws 
authorising  the  collection  of  taxes  and  payment  of  public  expenses 
during  a  certain  number  of  months. 

For  those  who  like  figures  and  bright  writing  these  volumes  may 
be  recommended,  and  although  perhaps  France  is  not  in  every  sense 
the  banker  of  Europe  and  the  tmiversal  creditor,  we  can  easily 
pardon  the  most  praiseworthy  patriotism  which  is  exhibited  by  one 
of  our  friends  over  the  Channel.  C.P.S. 

Le  travail  de  nuit  des  femmes  dans  Vindustrie,  Rapports  swr 
son  importance  et  sa  rSglementaiion  Idgale,  With  a  Preface  by 
Etienne  Bauer.  384  +  xlii  pp.,  8vo.  Jena :  Gustav  Fischer,  1903. 
7-50  francs. 

In  1901  the  International  Association  for  the  Legal  Protection 
of  Workers  instructed  the  International  Office  of  Labour  to  make 
inquiries  on  the  actual  state  and  the  effects  of  women's  nightwork 
in  different  countries,  and  also  on  the  result  in  industries  where 
nightwork  had  been  suppressed.  The  report  was  to  bring  out  the 
existing  differences  in  the  definition  of  night-time  in  the  different 
countries  and  the  consequences  of  their  differences.  In  order  to 
answer  these  questions  the  International  Office  of  Laboiu*,  of  which 
Professor  Bauer  is  director,  sent  out  an  elaborate  questionnaire ;  the 
reports  of  which  this  book  is  composed  are  the  answers  to  this 
questionnaire^  but  oddly  enough  the  only  persons  who  have  succeeded 
in  giving  a  series  of  direct  answers  to  each  question  are  Belgians^ 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  representatives  of  all  other  nationalities 
should  have  been  unable  to  give  plain  answers  to  plain  questions^ 
but  no  doubt  for  some  good  reason  they  have  preferred  to  produce 
reports  in  their  own  form.  In  one  civilised  country,  Japan,  there 
is  no  legal  limitation  or  prohibition  of  nightwork.  No  doubt  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  industrial  development  of  Japan  has  been 
very  rapid  and  is  very  recent,  for  Professor  Matsuzaki's  report 
gives  a  most  terrible  picture  of  the  factory  conditions  in  Japan. 
There  appears  to  be  a  regular  system  of  recruiting  young  women 
by  false  promises;  these  women  are  then  kept  practically  as 
prisoners,  but  a  few  succeed  in  escaping  or  committing  suicide. 
The  hours  are  long,  the  wages  very  small,  the  food  bad  and  the 
dormitories  dirty.  No  doubt  Japan  will  soon  take  steps  to  remove  the 
stigma  of  being  like  England  in  the  times  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
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described  in  SyhU.  The  Osaka  employers  were  ill-advised  enough  to 
say  that  the  workers  preferred  nightwork  to  daywork,  because 
(1)  the  factories  were  too  hot  in  the  day  but  fresh  at  night  in 
summer,  (2)  in  winter  the  factories  were  warm  at  night,  whereas 
the  bedclothes  of  the  workers  were  scanty,  (3)  the  workers  could 
gain  more.  Professor  Matsuzaki  has  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
these  contentions. 

Turning  to  other  countries  we  find  that  nightwork  for  women 
is  prohibited  in  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy 
(from  1907),  Holland,  Russia,  Switzerland,  five  American  States, 
India,  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  Queensland,  Victoria 
and  New  Zealand.  In  Belgium  and  Portugal  it  is  prohibited  for 
women  under  21,  in  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden  and  New 
South  Wales  for  women  under  18,  in  Hungary  and  Luxemburg  for 
women  under  16. 

Professor  Bauer  in  his  preface  gives  a  useful  summary  of  the 
result  of  the  inquiry,  which  is  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
Those  who  wish  more  information  about  any  special  country  can 
read  the  report  on  that  country — it  may  be  mentioned  that  England 
is  ably  represented  by  Miss  Anderson,  the  principal  lady  inspector 
of  factories,  and  Mr.  6.  H.  Wood,  who  is  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  this  JauTTuU.  Those  who  wish  still  more  instruction  can  study 
the  original  sources  given  in  the  bibliographies  appended  to  the 
report;  thus  each  class  of  readers  can  be  satisfied.  C.P.S. 

Les  industries  insdtvhres.  Rapports  sur  leurs  dangers  et  les  moyens 
de  les  pr^venir,  particulikrement  clans  Vindustrie  des  aUumettes  et  celles 
qui  fabrigueni  ou  emphient  des  cmileurs  de  plomb.  With  a  Preface  by 
£tienne  Bauer.  460  +  Ix  pp.,  8vo.  Jena:  Gustav  Fischer,  1903. 
950  francs. 

At  the  Brussels  International  Congress  of  1897  M.  Henriette, 
Chief  Factory  Inspector  of  Belgium,  made  a  report  in  which  he 
came  to  the  following  conclusions :  (1)  That  it  is  not  necessary 
to  unify  the  regulations  made  by  different  countries  relating  to 
dangerous  or  unhealthy  industries ;  but  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  an  international  understanding  to  suppress  the  great 
industrial  poisons;  (2)  that  international  legislation  might  be 
adopted  to  suppress  white  lead  and  white  phosphorus.  This  book 
consists  of  reports  by  experts  in  different  countries,  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  International  Office  of  Labour,  on  those  trades  which 
are  unhealthy  because  of  the  use  of  poisons,  and  especially  of  those 
trades  which  cause  phossy  jaw  and  plumbism.  Our  own  feeble 
attempts  to  diminish  lead  poisoning  in  the  potteries  will  be  within 
the  recollection  of  many  of  the  readers  of  this  JournaL  The  Home 
Office  was  easily  defeated  by  the  employers.  It  is  therefore  of 
great  interest  to  study  the  various  attempts  which  other  countries 
nave  made  to  deal  with  evils  which  are  preventible.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  repressive  legislation  alone  can 
prevent  the  use  of  poisons  or  processes  which  cause  horrible  illnesses 
to  the  workers ;  no  amount  of  public  opinion  is  anygood.  A  few 
benevolent  and  well-meaning    persons  may  be  c^fitent    td^^My 
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matches  which  are  not  prepared  with  white  phosphorus,  or  pottery 
which  is  not  beautified  by  leadless  glaze ;  but  the  majority  will 
remain  indifferent  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  object  which 
they  require  are  produced.  Civilised  nations  have  began  to  notice 
this  and  to  pass  various  laws  with  the  object  of  diminishing  the  pain 
and  suffering  caused  by  some  of  the  processes  in  dangerous  or 
unhealthy  trades;  but  according  to  the  natural  characteristics  of 
nations  this  legislation  either  takes  the  form  of  general  laws  or 
special  regulations.  The  former  is  the  method  adapted  by  France, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Russia ;  the  latter  by  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  The  English 
method  of  special  rules  is  well  known ;  it  has  the  merit  that  each 
set  of  rules  is  specially  adapted  to  deal  with  a  particular  evil.  The 
more  general  method  requires  some  sort  of  classification  which  may 
fail  to  suit  particular  trades ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  English 
method  allows  a  dangerous  trade  to  go  on  until  it  happens  to  come 
to  the  notice  of  the  Home  Office.  So  far  as  phossy  jaw  is  concerned 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  international  agreement  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  white  phosphorus  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  but 
without  an  agreement  a  prohibition  in  one  country  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  other  countries  then  obtain  the  export  trade  in 
phosphorus  matches ;  there  is  a  great  demand  for  such  matches  in 
the  East.  Six  countries — Germany,  Denmark,  Finland,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Sweden  —  have,  however,  prohibited  white 
phosphorus.  But  of  these  Sweden  only  prohibits  the  use  and 
importation  of  matches  made  from  white  phosphorus,  and  permits 
the  manufacture  for  export.  This  regulation  is,  of  course,  not 
made  to  protect  the  workers  in  match  factories,  but  to  prevent  a 
certain  obnoxious  use  of  phosphorus  matches  which  had  become 
prevalent.  The  question  of  lead  poisoning  is  a  much  more  difficult 
one;  but  the  evil  is  more  serious  because  lead  poisoning  is  very 
frequent  amongst  persons  who  work  with  white  lead,  especially 
painters.  In  France  there  has  been  a  serious  agitation  in  favour  of 
prohibiting  lead  paint  and  substituting  zinc  paint ;  and  a  Commission* 
has  reported  that  this  is  feasible. 

The  general  observations  made  above  as  to  Z^  travail  de  nvit  des 
femnies  dans  V Industrie  apply  equally  to  this  book.  C.P.S. 

Women  in  the  Printing  Trades.  A  Sociological  Study.  Edited 
by  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald.  x\ai  +  206  pp.  London :  P.  S.  King 
and  Son,  1904.     los.  6d.  net. 

The  rightful  place  of  woman  in  the  industrial  world  is  a  theme 
which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  writers  on 
economics  and  cognate  subjects,  but  here,  as  in  almost  all  branches 
of  social  inquiries,  lack  of  "  raw  material "  has  hindered  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  and  the  sociologist  has  been  compelled  to  erect  his 
structure  of  argument  on  premisses  founded  on  the  results  of 
necessarily  superficial  observation.  Hence  we  find  conflicting 
conclusions  reached  which  leads  one  to  deny  the  right  of  woman  to 
compete  with  man  in  the  industrial  world,  while  another  professes 
not  only  to  vindicate  the  right  of  such  competitidii?,  Mfe^the  further 
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right  to  equal  remuneration  for  similar  work.  The  book  under  our 
notice  has  the  signal  merit  of  contributing  a  valuable  addition  to 
that  "  raw  material "  for  which  social  writers  have  so  frequently  to 
long  in  vain,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  material  showing  the 
actual  position  of  woman  in  one  portion  of  the  industrial  world  is 
worked  up,  causes  it  to  suggest  that  many  of  the  premisses  usually 
assumed  in  the  discussion  of  the  larger  question  of  the  industrial 
position  of  women  generally,  need  serious  modification  in  the  light 
of  actual  facts,  and  further  that  the  rightful  position  of  women  in 
particular  industries  should  be  determined  on  the  merits  of  the 
particular  case.  The  position  of  women  in  the  printing  trades 
is  treated  briefly  from  a  historical  point  of  view  and  then  their 
actual  position  at  the  present  day  is  discussed  with  reference 
to  the  wages  earned,  the  extent  to  which  the  women  workers 
effectively  compete  with  men  workers,  their  industrial  training, 
their  organisation,  the  views  of  employers  and  the  men  workers, 
with  regard  to  their  employment,  the  economic  effect  of  the 
contingency  of  marriage,  "  women  and  machinery,"  the  effect  of 
legislation,  &c.  These  questions  are  discussed  in  most  interesting 
fashion  in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  In  the  second  part,  the 
material  of  which  the  first  part  is  the  outcome  is  thrown  together 
in  the  form  of  appendices  which  should  prove  of  great  value 
to  subsequent  investigators  as  indicating  the  lines  of  research 
pursued  in  a  new  field  of  inquiry  and  the  success  attained.  Also 
such  appendices  permit  the  critical  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
conclusions  contained  in  Part  I  of  the  book  by  actual  reference  to 
the  bases  on  which  they  are  founded. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  an  admirable  little  preface  by 
Professor  F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  briefly  indicating  some  of  the  more 
striking  results  reached  in  the  book. 

We  learn  that  the  appearance  of  this  book  has  been  followed  by 
the  expression  of  hopes  from  various  quarters  that  it  should  be 
followed  by  others  of  a  similar  character  dealing  with  other  trades, 
and  our  own  perusal  of  it  certainly  induces  us  to  indulge  in  a 
similar  desire. 

Methods  of  Imlmtrial  Peace,  By  Nicholas  Paine  Gilman. 
X  +  436  pp.,  8vo.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Co.,  1904. 
7>?.  6d,  net. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Gilman  gives  a  clear  and  interesting  description 
of  the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  industrial  world  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  disputes.  The  conflicts  of  interests  in  industry 
reproduce  in  a  very  large  measure  the  phenomena  observed  in  the 
conflicts  of  national  interests.  The  antagonism  of  interests  which 
exists,  or  is  believed  to  exist  by  the  parties  interested,  between 
employers  and  employed — capital  and  labour,  to  use  the  hackneyed 
phrase — rapidly  led,  during  last  century,  to  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen  to  combine  so  as  to  be  able  to  treat  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  single  employer,  who,  with  capital  and  previously 
with  the  law  on  his  side,  was  a  "  host  in  himself."  Legal  restrictions 
against  combination  by  workmen  being  removed,  the  combinations 
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of  workmen  in  trade-unions  now  frequently  became  too  formidable 
to  be  faced  by  the  single  employer.  Hence  arose  the  combinations 
of  employers — a  phenomenon  of  quite  recent  appearance.  Devoting 
two  cnapters  of  his  book  to  the  tracing  of  these  developments  on 
the  part  of  the  "  employers  "  and  **  employed,"  Mr.  Oilman  describes, 
defines,  and  distin^ishes  in  subsequent  chapters  the  various 
methods  employed  in  the  adjustment  of  disputes.  These  chapters 
form,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  book.  Labour 
disputes  occupy  public  attention  with  great  frequency,  and  at  such 
times  the  press  contains  constant  reference  to  such  terms  as  collective 
bargaining,  the  sliding  scale,  conciliation,  arbitration — and  the  two 
latter  are  often  used  indiscriminately.  In  this  book  they  are  both 
clearly  defined  and  illustrated  bv  examples.  Considerable  attention 
is  given  to  the  subject  of  traae  and  trade-unionism — a  difference 
involving  a  real  distinction — and  Mr.  Oilman,  though  writing  as  an 
American,  remarks  that  by  reason  of  the  comparatively  widespread 
and  continuous  growth  of  trade-unionism  in  England,  the  best  idea 
of  its  methods  and  possibilities  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  the 
movement  in  this  country.  We  note  with  interest,  yet  not  without 
some  feelings  of  regret,  that  while  in  several  countries,  notably 
America,  France,  and  Oermany,  a  method  for  preserving  industrial 
peace  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  heads 
of  firms  and  several  of  the  older  employes,  to  whom  suggestions 
or  complaints  may  be  referred,  has  been  adopted  with  very  marked 
success,  England  appears  to  have  been  very  slow  in  following  this 
example.  Limitations  of  space  forbid  further  comment.  We  may 
remark,  nevertheless,  that  Mr.  Oilman  in  his  preface  claims,  in 
describing  the  methods  of  industrial  peace,  to  have  added  an  up-to- 
date  contribution  to  a  subject  on  which  only  five  or  six  books  have 
been  written  in  our  language,  and  the  latest  of  them  is  already  ten 
years  old.  Certainly  much  of  the  matter  is  new  to  us,  and  though 
necessarily  in  conjunction  with  a  great  deal  on  which  numberless 
volumes  have  been  written — such  as  trade-unionism — a  freshness  of 
interest  characterises  even  that  which  is  old,  on  account  of  its  settine^ 
and  connection  with  matters  which  will  be  new  to  most  readers,  and 
makes  it  read  like  that  which  is  new. 

^The  Return  to  Protection.  By  William  Smart.  284  pp.,  8vo. 
London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1904.     5s.  net. 

This  volume,  as  Professor  Smart  informs  us  in  his  preface,  is 
based  on  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  to  popular  audiences  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  during  the  present  year.  The  character 
of  the  audience  to  which  the  matter  was  addressed  has,  no  doubt, 
determined  the  style ;  we  have  not  to  deal  with  a  formal  treatise, 
unemotional  and  impersonal,  on  pure  economics,  but  with  a 
controversial  essay  to  which  irony  and  anecdote  are  admitted,  and 
in  which  no  attempt  is  made  to  disguise  the  author's  predilections. 

The  opening  chapters  deal  with  trade  in  general  and  inter- 
national trade  m  particular,  introducing  a  statistical  discussion  on 
the  balance  of  trade,  our  "  invisible  exports,"  and  the  possibility — 
or  impossibility — of   "  selling  securities "  as  a  mode  of  balance^ 
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We  then  come  to  the  subject  of  Protection  proper,  the  principles  of 
a  protective  tariff,  the  taxation  of  raw  material  and  of  food.  The 
author  argues  that  protection  tends  to  commercial  and  political 
immorality,  and  that  "  under  Protection,  the  Government,  wishing 
to  benefit  its  producing  classes,  delegates  the  power  of  taxation  to 
them."  Retaliation  is  discussed,  (1)  as  a  means  of  reducing  foreign 
tariffs,  (2)  as  a  cure  for  "  dumping."  It  is  argued  as  regards  (1) 
that  our  Executive  has  not  the  freedom  of  initiative  necessary  for 
effective  retaliation,  that  tariff  wars  are  costly  and  ineffective,  and 
that  the  "most-favoured-nation"  clause  would  prevent  any  nation 
giving  way  to  us  alone — **  With  true  British  conceit  we  are  always 
thinking  ourselves  first  and  other  nations  nowhere ; "  as  regards  (2) 
the  author  contends  that  dumping  has  many  compensations,  and 
that  under  any  circiunstances  an  import  duty  would  be  ineffective 
against  the  individual  importer. 

In  succeeding  chapters  the  theses  are  maintained  that  the 
country  ia  prosperous  and  progressing,  that  Preferential  Tariffs  are 
virtually  Protection,  that  the  results  of  the  Canadian  Preference  are 
disappointing,  that  the  amount  of  trade  which  we  might  in  any 
case  take  from  the  foreigner  is  "  quite  insignificant,"  and  so  forth. 
**Does  not  everyone  see,  indeed,"  concludes  Professor  Smart 
(p.  258),  "  that  the  unity  we  now  have  has  already  been  perilled 
by  the  raising  of  questions  which  should  never  have  been  raised  1 
Is  not  the  very  inquiry  we  have  been  forced  to  make — the  gain  or 
loss  to  us  of  Preferential  Tariffs — one  which  the  true  patriot  must 
heartily  wish  had  never  been  necessary  1 " 

Lucid  and  readable  though  it  is,  we  do  not  think  Professor 
Smart's  volume  is  likely  to  influence  seriously  those  who  support 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  reason  does  not  lie  solely  in  questions  of 
comparative  detail — the  shortsightedness  that  sees  no  truth  in  the 
analogy  of  competition  with  warfare  (p.  6  and  p.  210) — the 
optimism  of  the  belief  that  Germany  is  "  playing  our  game " 
(p.  152)  in  supplying  our  shipbuilders  with  heavy  forgings — the 
exaggeration  of  the  statement  "by  Protection,  a  government 
delegates  and  gives  away  its  sacred  and  sovereign  power  of 
taxation,  and  permits  certain  of  its  citizens  to  impose  taxes  in  their 
own  interest "  (p.  94).  The  difference  in  standpoint  is  fundamental ; 
the  statesman  and  the  ordinary  Englishman  are  nationalists ;  the 
economist,  as  portrayed  and  exemplified  by  Professor  Smart,  is  a 
cosmopolitan.  "He  would  like  the  boundary  walls  of  empires 
broken  down  entirely  as  regards  trade  and  industry,  and  the 
division  of  labour  made  territorial.  Whether  goods  come  from 
Ireland  or  from  France  is  to  him  the  same,  so  long  as  they  are 
good  and  abimdant "  (p.  47). 

To  those  who  require  not  a  complete  and  judicial  study,  but  a 
thorough  statement  of  the  Free  Trade  case,  the  book  may  be 
recommended.  Professor  Smart's  work  is,  as  already  stated,  well 
and  clearly  written,  brought  up  to  date  and  illustrated  by  copious 
statistics  and  references  to  recent  controversies.  Statisticians  who 
have  to  deal  with  shipping  statistics  may  be  ref ^rt^^j  i^o  a  useful 
appendix  on  that  subject.  G.U.Y. 
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American  Tariff  Cantraversies  in  the  Ninei^enih  Century.  By 
Edward  Stan  wood.  2  vols.,  8vo. :  vol.  i,  xiii  +  410  pp. ;  vol.  ii, 
xiv  +  417  pp.  Westminster :  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.,  1904. 
1 8s. 

In  these  two  volumes  the  student  of  the  fiscal  question  is  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  detailed  history  of  tariff  controversies 
in  America  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Dr.  Stanwood  embraces 
within  his  exhaustive  survey  what  is  practically  the  whole  history  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  present 
moment,  and  during  that  period  tariff  controversies,  as  he  shows, 
have  been  a  very  conspicuous  feature.  From  time  to  time  they 
have  been  overshadowed  by  passing  questions  of  the  day,  but  they 
have  remained  in  the  background,  and,  when  those  other  issues  have 
been  solved,  or  dismissed,  they  have  forced  their  way  again  to  the 
forefront  of  popular  discussion  and  legislative  and  administrative 
action.  "  The  tariff  has  been  the  most  persistent  issue  in  American 
politics."  At  the  outset  of  the  Republic  "the  refusal  of  one  or 
two  "  of  the  States  to  grant  to  Congress  the  "  power  to  levy  an 
impost  of  5  per  cent,  was  a  prominent  cause  of  the  breakdown  of 
the  Confederation  and  a  strongly  contributing,  if  not  the  controlling, 
cause  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution."  In  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  "  the  presidential  election  of 
1892  turned  mainly  on  the  tariff."  The  dominance  of  the  slavery 
question  during  the  struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
the  unanimity  of  fiscal  controversialists  in  the  prosecution  of  war 
against  external  foes,  the  absorption  of  the  nation  in  the  financial 
problems  raised  by  the  issue  of  the  greenbacks  and  by  the  suggestion 
of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  have  been  little  more  than  interludes  in 
the  recurring  conflicts  of  the  tariff. 

This  remarkable  position.  Dr.  Stanwood  observes,  is  a  natural 
and  indeed  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  federal  form  of  govern- 
ment and  of  the  limited  powers  of  taxation  granted  by  the 
Constitution.  For,  while  Congress  possesses  the  exclusive  right  to 
levy  duties  on  imports,  it  has  no  power  to  use  direct  taxation 
except  under  conditions  which  involve  so  great  a  violation  of 
equality  that  such  a  mode  of  obtaining  revenue  becomes  impossible. 
It  has  been  tried  on  three  occasions  only  and  on  each  has  practically 
failed.  For  all  such  direct  taxes  must  by  the  Constitution  be 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  population.  The  States  can  adopt  a  more 
equitable  and  scientific  basis,  and  avail  themselves  of  their 
opportunity ;  but  Congress  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  limited  to 
customs  and  excise,  and  the  American  people  have  shown  themselves 
more  tolerant  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  mode  of  raising 
revenue.  Until  recently  internal  taxes  have  been  remitted  in 
preference  to  a  reduction  of  tariff  rates.  The  question  has  presented 
itself  not  so  much  in  the  form  of  a  search  for  an  ideal  system  of 
taxation,  but  rather  in  the  more  practical  shape  of  determining  on 
what  goods  should  duties  be  imposed  and  what  should  be  the  rates 
at  which  those  duties  should  be  levied;  and  these  considerations 
have  necessarily  involved  an  answer  to  the  prior  question : — 
"  Should  the  provision  of  revenue  be  alone  regarded,  or  should  the 
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tariff  be  used  as  a  means  of  stimulating  business  and  guiding  trade 
into  particular  directions!"  Dr.  Stanwood  ingeniously  argues  that, 
where  conditions  similar  to  those  obtaining  in  the  United  States 
are  present,  tariff  controversies  are  bound  to  occupy  a  like  prominent 
position,  and  where  such  circumstances  are  absent  the  controversies 
have  retreated  into  the  obscurity  of  indifference.  The  United 
Kingdom,  he  observes,  is  an  example  of  the  latter  class,  while  her 
Colonies,  Canada  and  Australia,  afford  illustrations  of  the  former. 
For  this  reason  alone,  we  may  add,  the  study  of  the  tariff  history  of 
the  States  is  not  without  immediate  interest  to  British  students. 

Under  Dr.  Stanwood's  guidance  they  will  learn  from  these  pages 
the  character  and  consequences  of  the  discussions  and  debates  which 
have  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  the  successive  changes 
Inade  in  the  American  tariff.  Dr.  Stanwood's  history  is,  as  he 
frankly  confesses,  political  rather  than  economic.  It  deals  with  the 
actual  proceedings  of  Congress  and  the  declared  purposes  of  states- 
men rather  than  with  the  criticisms  or  speculations  of  economists. 
It  does  not  profess  to  investigate  in  any  great  detail  the  history  of 
particular  industries  affected  by  the  tariff.  Nor  does  the  author 
disguise  his  own  strong  convictions.  He  thinks  that  the  aims 
successively  presented  by  American  protectionists  have  been  actually 
achieved,  from  the  nurturing  of  "  infant  industries "  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  advocacy  of  the  policies  epitomised 
in  the  phrases,  "  diversified  interests,"  the  "  home  market,"  and  the 
"  American  system  "  of  later  times,  until,  lastly,  the  maintenance  of 
the  relatively  "  high  rate  of  wages  "  has,  in  our  own  age,  been  put 
forward  as  the  chief  and  most  convincing  argument.  He  says 
candidly  that  "readers  of  the  following  pages  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  discovering  that  the  author  believes  that  tariffs  have  had  a 
powerful  agency  in  promoting  the  development,  the  wealth,  and  the 
strength  "  of  the  Republic.  His  bias  is  certainly  evident  throughout, 
but  the  fact  that  it  is  not  concealed  will  enable  the  impartial  student 
to  discount  its  influence,  and  we  think  that  Dr.  Stanwood  is  justified 
when  he  adds  that  he  "  has  endeavoured  to  present  the  facts  so  fully 
and  fairly  as  to  give  those  who  take  a  different  view  all  the  materials 
that  history  affords  for  disputing"  the  position  which  he  adopts. 
He  has  certainly  afforded  abundant  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
free  trader  and  protectionist  alike.  He  has  presented  in  an  orderly 
consecutive  narrative  some  important  chapters  of  American  history. 
It  would,  for  example,  we  imagine,  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  else  a 
more  persuasive  plea  for  objects  set  high  in  their  esteem  by  most 
protectionist  thinkers  of  sobriety  and  intelligence,  than  the  paper 
drafted  by  Hamilton  in  the  years  which  followed  Independence,  and 
printed  in  full  in  this  book.  Nor  are  later  incidents,  like  the 
McKinley  and  Dingley  Tariff,  less  fully  described.  Modifying 
circumstances,  which  sometimes  added  to,  and  sometimes  took  away 
from,  the  influence  of  fiscal  considerations  alone  are  duly  noted  as 
they  arise ;  and,  if  Dr.  Stanwood's  conclusions  favour  the  creed  he 
avows,  he  does  not  neglect  to  give  the  reasons  for  his  faith.  Those 
reasons  he  finds  in  the  facts  which  he  investigates.  He  has,  in  short, 
made  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  tariff  question  in  the  land 
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where  it  has  been  especially  prominent,  which  is  no  less  valuable 
than  it  will  seem  to  students  in  some  other  portions  of  the  world, 
like  our  own  country,  peculiarly  opportune  in  its  appearance. 

L,L.P. 
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United  Kingdom — 

Ecxmaniic  Journal,  March,  1904 — The  Argument  for  Preference: 
W,  J.  Ashley.  The  Genesis  of  the  German  Tariff :  W.  H,  Dawson. 
The  Fiscal  Question  and  Austro  -  Hungarian  Experience: 
L.  PetntscJi,  Pure  Theory  and  the  Fiscal  Controversy: 
A.  C,  Figou,  The  Brussels  Sugar  Convention :  G.  Martineau, 
Depreciation  and  Sinking  Funds  in  Municipal  Undertakings : 
S.  Jr.  Turner.  Notes  on  the  Mosely  Educational  Commission  : 
C,  J.  Hamilton.  Letter  from  Canada  [Export  Trade  Eoutes] : 
A.  W,  Flux. 

Economic  Review.  April,  1904 — An  Economic  View  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  Proposals :  L,  L.  Frice.  Protection  and  Social 
Reform  ;  H.  W,  Wolff,  What  do  the  Masses  read  1  /.  G.  Leigh, 
The  Housing  Question  :  Sir  S,  G,  Johnson,  The  Principle  of  a 
"  Justum  Fretium  "  for  Labour  :  F.  B,  Mason. 

Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries.  April,  1904 — The  Income 
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1893-97  :  /.  Spencer.  On  the  Value  in  Practice  of  a  Life 
Interest,  allowing  for  Income  Tax:  G.  King.  The  possible 
Association  of  the  Consumption  of  Alcohol  with  Excessive 
Mortality  from  Cancer  :  A,  Newsholme. 

Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers,     1904 — 

January — The  Daily  Money  Article  (continued  in  next  numbers) : 

F,  Straker. 
February — Foreign  Trade  and  the  Money  Market :  F,  Schuster, 
March — Notes  on  the  London  Money  Market:  A,  C.  Cole. 
May — The  International  Money  Market :  C.  Rozenraad. 

Journal  of  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland. 
November,  1903 — Ireland  since  the  Famine  :  A  Sketch  of  Fifty 
Years  Economic  and  Legislative  Changes  :  IF.  F.  Bailey.  The 
Forestry  Question  Considered  Historically :  C.  L,  Falkiner, 
Decrees  by  Default  in  Civil  Bill  Courts  in  Ireland :  R,  P.  Carton. 
County  Court  Procedure,  Suggested  Improvements  in :  J.J, 
Shaw.  Licensing  and  Publichouse  Reform  in  Ireland:  ^. 
Lawson.  The  Housing  of  the  People  of  Ireland  during  the 
period  1841-1901 :  R,  E,  Mathesm,  ""'^'^ ''  v^ong^t 
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United  Kingdom — Contd, 

The  Surveyors'  Institution,     TrwnsacHons,  1903-04 — 
Part  2 — Industrial  Decentralisation;  an  Important  Factor  in 

the  Solution  of  the  Housing  Problem :  H,  T.  Scoble, 
Part  5 — Garden  Cities  as  a  Method  of  Industrial  Distribution  : 
B.  Neville, 

Biometrika.  Vol.  3,  Part  1.  January ,  1904 — On  the  Eesult  of 
Crossing  Japanese  Waltzing  Mice  with  Albino  Mice :  A,  D. 
Darhishire,  Graduation  of  a  Sickness  Table  by  Makeham's 
Hypothesis :  J,  Spencer,  Preliminary  Note  on  the  Protective 
Value  of  Colour  in  Mantis  Beligiosa:  A,  P,  Di  Cesnola. 
Measurements  of  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Criminals :  G,  B. 
Griffiths,  A  First  Study  of  the  Weight,  Variability,  and 
Correlation  of  the  Human  Viscera,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Healthy  and  Diseased  Heart :  M,  Greentoood,  Sui  Massimi 
delle  Curve  Dimorfiche  :  Da  F,  de  Relguero,  On  some  Dangers 
of  Extrapolation :  Emily  Perrin. 

Board  of  Agriculture,  Journal.  May,  1904 — Railway  Bates  for 
Agricultural  Produce.  Co-operative  Poultry  Societies  in 
Ireland :  H,  de  Caurcy,  Cost  of  Transport  from  Denmark  to 
Great  Britain. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Ireland,  Journal,  March,  1904 — The 
Death  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Coyne,  M.A.,  LL.D.:  T,  P,  G,  Calf- 
Bearing  Experiments,  1902.  The  Manufacture  of  Peat  Fuel 
in  Ireland. 

United  States — 

American  Statistical  Association,  Publications,  March,  1904 — The 
Decrease  of  Consumption  in  New  England  :  S,  W,  Abbott, 
Index  Numbers  of  Prices. 

American  Economic  Association,  PvhlicxUions,  February,  1904 — 
Social  Aspects  of  Economic  Law  :  E.  R,  A,  Seligman,  Sugar : 
iV,  C,  Siubbs,  Bice:  S,  A.  Knapp,  Cotton  and  the  General 
Agricultural  Outlook :  D,  F,  Houston,  Tobacco  :  L,  H,  Shelf er. 
The  Cotton  Industry:  D,  A,  Tompkins,  The  Utilization  of 
Southern  Wastes:  R,  H.  Edmonds,  The  Belations  between 
Bent  and  Interest:  F,  A,  Fetter, 

American  Journal  of  Sociology,  1904 — 

March — ^The  Psychology  of  Race-prejudice:  W.  I,  Thomas. 
The  First  German  Municipal  Exposition.  II  (continued  in 
May) :  H,  Woodhead.     A  Model  Municipal  Department.     II : 

F,  R,  Cope,  Jr.     The  Sociology  of  Conflict.     II :  G,  Simmel, 
Introduction    to     Sociology.      VIII    {continued    in    May) : 

G.  De   Greef,     Note  on   Ward's    "Pure   Sociology."     Ill: 
A.  W,  Small. 

May — The  Laws  of  Hammurabi:  G,  E,  Vincent,  The  New 
York  Building  Trades'  Paralysis  of  '1903  :  H,  Robbins. 
The  Labor  Question  and  the  Social  Problem  :  V,  S,  Yarros. 
Moot  Points  in  Sociology.    VI :  E,  A.  7?(?&43igi  i  ed  by^^Kj^is^ 
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United  States — Conid. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
March,  1904 — Principles  of  Municipal  Organization  :  ff.  J, 
Ford.  The  Significance  of  Eecent  City  Growth :  The  Era  of 
Small  Industrial  Centres:  A,  F,  Weber,  Recent  changes  in 
the  Government  of  London :  H.  M,  Adler,  The  Municipal 
Institutions  of  Australia  :  B.  E.  Gelling.  Problems  in  adminis- 
tration of  Municipal  Charities :  H.  Folks.  Municipal  Problems 
of  Chicago:  H.  S.  Grosser.  Eecent  progress  in  Tenement- 
house  Eeform:  R.  JV.  De  Forest.  New  York  City's  Sanitary 
Problems,  and  their  solution :  E.  J.  Lederle. 
Jov/mal  of  Political  Economy.  March,  1904 — The  Organization 
of  Irrigation  Companies :  B.  P.  Teele.  Commercial  Leadership 
and  Trade  Morality :  JF.  G.  L.  Taylor.  "  Laissez-faire  '*  in  the 
Philippine  Islands :  J.  A.Le  Boy.  The  Clearing-house  System : 
T.  GUman.  History  of  the  Working  Classes  in  France: 
Renaissance  and  Modern  Period:  A.  M.  Wergeland.  Wheat- 
Growing  in  Russia:  I.  A.  Hourwich.  Some  Features  of  the 
Russian  Economic  Situation :  P.  A.  Kozmin. 
Political  Science  Quartejiy,  1904 — 

Ma/rch — Germany,    Great    Britain    and   the    United    States: 
/.  JF.  Burgess.    Our  Mohammedan  Subjects:  E.  A.  Dodge. 
The   Immigration   Problem:    B.  P.  FaUcner.      The    Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine  Company:  E.  S.  Meade.    The 
Minimum   Sacrifice    Theory    of    Taxation:    T.   N.    Carver. 
New  England  Colonial  Finance :  H.  L.  Osgood.    The  Political 
Science  Association :  W.  JV.  JVilloughhy. 
June — Legal  Monopoly:    A.   D.  Adams.     Trusts  and   Trade 
Unions:     Mabel    Atkinson.       State     Central    Committees: 
C.  E.  Merriam.    American  Municipal  Councils  :  /.  A.  Fairlie, 
The  Repeal   of  the  Stamp  Act:    Helen    H.   Hod^e.    The 
Monarchomachs :  W.  A.  DunrUng. 
Qua/rterly  Journal  of   Economics.    May,  1904 — The  end  of  the 
Mexican  Dollar  :  A.  P.  Andrew.    The  Doctrine  of  the  Distri- 
bution of  Maintenance  and  some  of  its  applications:    C.  W. 
Miorter.     Precedents  for  defining  Capital :   /.  Fisher.    The  New 
York  Building  Trades :  /.  B.  Commons. 
Yale  Beview.      May,   1904  —  Anti-Trust  Remedies    under  the 
.Northern  Securities  Decision :   E.  B.  Whitney.     Some  of  the 
Issues  of  the  Russo-Japanese  Conflict :    K.  Asakavxi.     The 
Present  Condition  of  Russia.     Ill :  N,  T,  Bacon.     Workmen's 
Insurance  in  Germany.     II :  N.  Pinkus.     The  Psychology  of 
German  Workmen's  Insurance :  H.  W.  Farnam. 
Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  1904 — 

January — Commercial  China  in  1904.     Commercial  Korea  in 

1904. 
February — Commercial  Russia  in  1904.     Commercial  Japan  in 
1904.     Customs  Tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.     No.  51,  March,  1904 — Course 
of  wholesale  prices,  1890-1903.     The  Union  Movement  among 
Coal-mine  Workers:  F.  J.  Wame.  Digitized  by  vj^^vj^ic 
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Austria— 
StaUdische  Monatschrift,  1904— 

January — Februarf/-^Zur  Statistik  der  ehelichen  Geburten- 
haufigkeit  in  Osterreich:  S.  Bosenfeld,  Die  Feuer-  und 
Hagelschaden  Osterreichs  und  deren  Entschadieung  durch 
Versichenmg  in  den  Jahren  1899  und  1900 :  K.  Kraft,  Der 
answartige  Warenverkehr  von  Bosnien  und  der  Herzegowina 
1898-1902:  R.  Krickl,  Die  Gebaningsergebnisse  bei  den 
Alterssparkaasen  Osterreichs  von  der  Griindung  bis  1902 : 
A.  K.  Lowe.  Osterreichs  Banken  im  Jahre  1 902 :  A,K.  Loioe, 
Summarische  Ergebnisse  der  gewerblichen  Betriebszahlung 
vom  3  Juni  1902  in  Osterreich, 
March — April — Die  IX  Session  des  internationalen  statisti- 
schen  Instituts  in  Berlin  vom  20  bis  25  September  1903 : 

F.  V,  JurasrJiek,  Der  Adel  in  den  Matriken  der  Grafschaft 
Gorz  und  Gradiska  :  Inama.  Die  Geburten  und  Sterbever^ 
haltnisse  in  den  grosseren  Stadten  und  Gemeinden 
Cisterreichs  im  Jahre  1903 :  Bratassevic.  Forst-  und  Jagd- 
statistik  fiir  das  Jahr  1901.  Der  Verkehr  in  Zeitungen 
und  Zeitschriften  nach  dem  Ausweise  des  k.k.  Post- 
Zeitungsamtes  I  in  Wien  fiir  das  Jahr  1904:  Gunther.  Die 
Zwangsversteigerungen  von  Liegenschaften  im  Jahre  1901 : 
Zimedintk, 

France— 

A  finales  des  Sciences  Folitu^s,  1904 — 

March — A  propos  de  la  souverainet^  du  peuple:  F.  Boutmy, 
La  vie  communale  en  Boheme.    II.    L'organisation  municipale 
et  le  contrdle  des  finances  {concluded)  :  F.  Marci,     L'arm^e 
japonaise:  M,  F,     La  Cor^e  et  les  puissances  ^trang^res 
Mi  Courant. 
May — Le  socialisme  municipal  en  Italie :  La  loi  de  mars,  1903 

G,  Louis^aray,  Un  ^mule  oubli^  de  Metternich  et  de 
Talleyrand:  Le  baron  de  Wessenberg  (1773-1858).  I 
P.  Lef^bure.  Quarante  ans  de  propriety  collective  :  Paysans 
russes  (concluded) :  G.  Alfassa.  L'arm^e  de  deux  ans :  M.  B. 
L'association  et  la  cooperation  agricoles  en  Allemagne: 
L.  Dop. 

Journal  des  JSconomistes,  1904 — 

March — Le  vieux  neuf  Protectionniste  en  Angleterre :  Y.  Guyot, 
La  vie  Am^ricaine  k  Saint-Louis  en  Missouri:  Laborer, 
L'association  cooperative  de  consommation  des  employes 
civile  de  TEtat,  du  D^partement  de  la  Seine  et  de  la  Ville  de 
Paris:  Letoumeur, 

April — L' Agriculture  devant  la  Science :  L,  Passy.  L'Exposi- 
tion  de  Saint-Louis:  Laborer.  Les  valeurs  morales  dans  la 
vie  de  Touvrier :  A.  de  MaXarce. 

May — La  fonction  r^gulatrice  des  lois  naturelles  de  la  con- 
currence et  de  la  valeur :  G.  de  Molinari.  Le  Budget  de  la 
Ville  de  Paris :  E.  Letoiirneur.  Digitized  by  vjw^^givc 
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France — Cofitd. 

Journal  de  la  SoddU  de  Statisfiq^ie  ds  Paris,  1904 — 

March — Lea  industries,  les  salaires  et  les  droits  de  douane 
{concluded  in  Apiil) :  Y.  Guyoi.  Les  valeurs  mobili^res  en 
France  (tableaux  annexes)  (conchunon) :  A,  Neymarck, 

April — Les  divers  modes  d'^valuation  de  la  population  de 
Londres :  P.  MeurioL 

May — Les  Amissions  et  remboursements  des  chemins  de  fer  en 
1903 :  A.  Neymarck.     La  repartition  de  la  population  de  la 
Suisse,  par  altitude  {to  be  continmd) :  P.  Metiriof, 
Txi  RSforme  Sodak,  1904 — 

yo.  6 — L'fitat,  le  Dc^partement,  la  Commune  et  I'initiative  priv^e 
en  mati^re  d'assistance :  A,  Bendu, 

No.  7 — Le  r61e  social  des  brevets  d'invention:  Armefigaud, 
La  guerre  religieuse  en  France  jug^e  par  les  Anglais 
{coniimied  in  Nos,  8  and  11) :  B,  de  K^rallain. 

Xo,  8 — Le  Syndicalisme  ouvrier:  les  syndicats  k  esprit 
profession nel :  G,  Fagniez. 

No,  9 — L'fitat  et  les  mutualistes :  livrets  individuels  de  retraite 
et  subventions :  A.  Hua.     La  famille  ouvri^re :  P.  LassaU. 

No.  10 — Les  Syndicats  professionnels :  leur  capacity  legale  et 
leur  avenir :  G.  Fagniez.  Les  ressources  naturelles  de  la 
Province  de  Quebec :  J.  A.  Beaidieu.  La  situation  des 
populations  rurales,  d'apr^s  les  roonographies  de  Communes : 
B.  IjivolUe.  La  mutuality  et  le  principe  de  liberty  ou 
d'obligation  pour  Tassurance  ouvri^re :  E.  Dedi. 

No.  11 — Le  regime  municipal  de  la  France  :   F.  Avhurtin.    Le 
Code   civil   et   son   centenaire:    Hvhert^Valleraax.      Sur  les 
monographies  de  Communes  rurales :  G.  BlondeL 
Bevim  d^flconomie  Politiqiie,  1904 — 

March — Quesnay,  avant  d'etre  ^conomiste:  SchelU.  Quesnay 
anti-mercantiliste  et  libre-^cbangiste :  A,  Ihibms.  Le  Japoii 
industriel :  ./.  P.  A.  Hahn. 

April — L' Agriculture  anglaise  et  le  protectionnisme :  A.  SowJion. 
Les  Trusts  am^ricains  ;  A.  £.  Sayons. 

May — Le    travail    domestique    des    femmes,    son    Evaluation 
economique  et  sociale :  K.  Schnmacher.     La  loi  fondament<ale 
de  la  doctrine  sociale  de  Marx :    0.  Karmin.      L'Exposition 
municipale  k  Dresde :  M.  Za^)iatskoff. 
Bulletin  de  Staiistiqiw  et  de,  L^guHatirm  C4>mpar^e,  1904 — 

Fehntary — Les  taxes  mimicipales  de  remplacement  des  droits 
d'octroi  en  1903.  Germany : — La  r^forme  des  impdts  directs 
en  Wiirtemberg.     [Impdt  sur  le  revenu.] 

April — L'ensemble  des  operations  des  caisses  d'Epargne  priv^e 
et  de  la  Caisse  nationale  d'Epargne  en  Fannie  1902. 
Germany : — L*imp6t  sur  le  revenu  en  Prusse  pendant  Tann^e 
fiscale  1903.  Germany: — ^La  proportion  des  impdts  com- 
munaux  aux  impdts  d'£tat  dans  les  principales  villas  de 
Prusse. 

May — Belgiiun : — Evaluation  de  la  fortune  mobilidre.    ^^^ 
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Germany — 

AUgemeines  Staiistisches  Jrchiv,     Band  6,  1904 — 

Hdbband   2 — Das    Bevolkerungsgesetz :    Fr,   Priming,      Die 

deutscbe  Handelsstatistik  in  ihrem   gegenwartigen   Stand 

und  die  Vorschlage    zu   ihrer  Verbesserung :    H,    Grimm. 

Ueber  die  Notwendigkeit  einer  systematischen  Organisation 

der  Getreidestatistik :  G.  Buliland.    Ueber  die  Notwendigkeit 

systematischer  Arbeitsteilung  auf  dem  Gebiete   der  Bevolk- 

erungs-  (Sozial)  Statistik.    111.   Die  periodische  Ermittlung 

des  Bevolkerungsstandes :   H.  Bleicher.     Das  Markenklebe- 

system  als  statistisch-technisches  Verf ahren :  Fr,  v.  Meinzingen, 

Die  Verwendung  des  Zahlblattchens  bei  der  Volkszahlung  in 

Britisch-Indien  vom  1  Marz  1901 :  G.v,  Mayr,    Der  Eiickgang 

derSterblichkeit  in  den  letzten  fiinfzig  Jabren  und  seine Bedeu- 

tung  fiir  das  Versicheningswesen :  A,  Abel.    Der  Selbstmord 

in  den  Stadten :  H,  Bosi,     Die  Gebarfahigkeit  der  bayerischen 

Prauen :  Grassl,    Ein  Beitrag  zur  Statistik  der  Geburten,  insbe- 

sondere  der  Mebrgeburten  :  fF,  v.  Kalthstein,    Die  Bestimmun- 

gen  fiir  die  Volkszablung  im  Deutschen  Reicb  vom  1  Dezember 

1900:   G.   V.   Mayr.     Zur   Geschicbte  der  niederlandischen 

Statistik:   H.  W.  Methorst,     Umgestaltungen  der  amtlichen 

Statistik  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika :  G,  v,  Mayr, 

Ergcin.zungsheft — Die  deutscbe  Stadtestatistik  am  Beginne  des 

Jabres   1903   dargestellt  nacb  den  Veroffentlichungen  der 

Statistiscben  Aemter  deutscber  Stadte. 

Archiv  fur  Sozialwissenschaft  und  Sozialpolitik.    Neut  Folge,    Band  1 , 

Heft  1, 1904 — Versucb  einer  Systematik  der  Wirtschaftskrisen  : 

/T.  Somhart,     Die  "  Objektivitat  *'  sozialwissenschaftlicber  und 

sozialpolitiscber   Erkenntnis:    Max  IVeber,      Ammons  Gesell- 

schaftstbeorie :   F.  Tunnies.     Die  britiscben  Arbeiter  und  der 

zoUpolitiscbe  Imperialismus :  B,  Beinstein,     Die  iriscbe  Agrar- 

frage.    I.    Das  beutige  Irland :    M.  J.  Bonn.     Der  Entwurf 

eines  preussischen  Wohnungsgesetzes,  seine  Vorgescbicbte  und 

seine    Bedeutung:     B.    Eherstadt,       Die    Entwickelung    zum 

Zehnstunden-Tage :  S.  Bauer. 

Jahrbuch   fiir    Gesetzgehung,    Vei'waltung    und    Volkswirtschaft    im 

Deutschen  Beich,      Heft  2,    1904 — Das    politiscbe    Testament 

Friedricbs  de8.Grossen  von  1752  :  0.  Hintze.     Die  Finanzpolitik 

Wyscbnegradskis  und  Wittes  und  die  gegenwartige  wirtschaft- 

liche  Lage  Russlands  :  T.  Schiemann.  Die  Entstebung  des  Staates 

aus  der  Gescblecbterverfassung  bei  Tlinkit  und  Jrokesen :  K, 

Breysig,     Die  Fortscbritte  der  deutscben  Afteiterversicberung 

in  den  letzten  15  Jabren :  T.  Bodik^r,     J.  G.  Biiscb  und  seine 

Abhandlung  von  dem  Geldumlauf.    II:    H.   Sieveking,      Das 

Beamtentum  in  Rumanien :  G,  D.  Crean{/a.  Die  Wahrungsref orm 

in  Osterreicb-Ungarn  :  B.  BiedL    Bericbt  uber  die  23  Jahresver- 

sammlung  des  Deutscben  Vereins  fiir  Armenpflege  und  Wobl- 

tatigkeit :  E,  Muttsterberg.    Zur  Tbeorie  des  Sozialliberaliamus : 

H  U.  Kantarmdcz.    Das  deutscbe  Volkszabliuigswerk  von  1900 : 

P,  KoWmann.    Eine  tbeoretiscbe  Wiirdigung  des  ^^™^^^ff ^^^ 

licben  Genossenscbaftswesens  in  Deutscbland:  C^'iTtm,    Jii^ 

soziologische  Gesellscbaft  in  London  :  F.  Tonnv"^- 
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Germany—  CorUd. 

Jakrbiicher  fllr  Nationalokonomie  wnd  Statistiky  1904 — 

Fehruary — Grenznutzentheorie  und  Grenzwertlehre  (condimon)  : 
fF,  Sckarling,  Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  internationalen 
Kapitalienverkehrs  auf  die  Krisen :  K  Liefmann,  Staat  und 
Wirtschaf t  in  Babylon  zu  Hammurabis  Zeit :  R,  Thumtoald. 
Die  Ausdehnung  der  Alters-  und  Invalidenyersicherung  auf 
den  Handwerkerstand :  G,  Adler.  Jahresberichte  der  Kgl. 
preussischen  Eegierungs-  und  Gewerberate  und  Bergbehorden 
fur  1902  :  EliscSeth  Jaff^. 
March  —  Mit  welcher  Methode  wurden  die  Gesetze  der 
theoretischen  Nationalokonomie  gefundeni:  Dr.  HcLshaeh. 
Die  Preifibewegimg  in  Drahtprodukten  und  Feinblechen  in 
den  Vereinigten  Staaten  wahrend  der  letzten  Jahre :  L.  Glier. 
Fiskalitat  und  Bureaukratismus :  H.  Dieck.  Das  neue 
russische  Artelgesetz :  N.  Pirikits.  Streik  und  Aussperrung 
der  Metallarbeiter  in  Berlin:  /.  doner, 

Apil — Das  Depositenbankwesen  in  Deutschland,  mit  besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung  der  Spareinlagen :  0.  JFarschauer,  Die 
Errichtung  eines  standigen  Zahlungsamts  in  den  Vereinigten 
Staaten  von  Amerika:  Lommatzsdi.  Die  Verhandluneen 
uber  die  Roheisensyndikate  und  den  Halbzeug^'erband  in  der 
deutschen  Kartellenquete :  B.  Liefmann. 
Zeitschrift  filr  die  gesanUe  Staatstoissenschafty  1904 — 

Htft  1 — Zur  erkenntnistheoretischen  Betrachtung  der  Elemente 
der  Gesellschaft,  des  Staates  und  der  Geschichte 
{concluded  in  next  nmnher)  :  R.  v.  SckubertSoldem.  Zur  Frage 
der  Besitzwechsel-,  Hypothekar-,  sowie  Bodenpreis-  und 
Bodenwertstatistik.  I.  Der  derzeitige  Stand  der  fraglichen 
Statistiken  im  Deutschen  Reich :  F,  IF.  R.  Zirmnermann. 
Neue  Beitrage  zur  Grundlegung  der  Soziologie  :  A.  Shdffle. 

Heft  2 — Albert  Schaffle  als  Soziologe :  0.  Spann.  Zur  Frage 
der  Besitzwechsel-,  Hypothekar-,  sowie  Bodenpreis-  und 
Bodenwertstatistik.  II.  Die  besonderen  Schwierigkeiten 
f iir  die  fraglichen  Statistiken :  F.  W.  R.  Zimmermann.  Die 
internationalen  Ursachen  der  modernen  SchutzzoUbewegung : 
M.  Nitzarhe.  Zur  Statistik  der  Biicherpreise :  G.  Laserih. 
Die  Baumwollindustrie  der  Welt  nach  der  Zahl  der 
Arbeitsmaschinen. 
Zeitschnft  fur  Socialwissenschaffy  1904 — 

Heft  3 — Zur  Wiirdigung  der  historischen  Schule  der  National- 
okonomie {continued  in  next  numbers) :  G.  r.  Relate.  Mengers 
volkstiimlicher  Arbeitsstaat :  F.  OppenJieimer.  Die  Landwirt- 
schaft  der  Naturvolker.     Ill  {condvded  in  Heft  4) :  R.  Lasch. 

Heft  4 — Der  Mangel  an  Generalisationsvermogen  bei  den 
Negern:  Jf.  J.  Tltomaa.  Die  Sauglingssterblichkeit  in 
Berlin  :  G.  Heimann. 

Heft  5 — Die  geschlechtlichsittlichen  Verhaltnisse  im  Dienst- 
boten-  und  Arbeiterinnenstande :  0.  Spann.  Kinderarbeit 
und  gesetzlicher  Kinderschutz  in  Osterreich  und  Deutschland : 
K.  Agahd.  Zum  Streit  tiber  das  Wesen  der  "  Territorial- 
wirtschaft "  :  G.  Kiinhel. 
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Germany — Conid. 

VterieljaArshefte  zv/r  Staiidik  des  Veutschen  Reicks.  Heft  1,  1904 — 
Die  Selbstmorde,  1900  bis  1902.  Der  Verkehr  auf  den 
dentschen  Wasserstrassen  1872-1902.  Bestand  der  deutschen 
Kaufifahrteischiffe  am  1  Jan.  1903.  Bei  den  deutachen  Borsen 
zugelassene  Wertpapiere,  1903.  Erntestatistik  fiir  das  Jahr 
1903.  Weinmost-Emte  1903.  Branntweinbrennerei  und 
-besteuening  1902-03.  Veningliickungen  rVerluste)  deutscher 
Seeachiffe  1901  und  1902.  Die  Schiffsiinfalle  an  der  deutschen 
Kuste,  1902. 

Zeiischrift  des  Kaniglich  Preussischen  StatisHschen  Bureaus,  AM,  1, 
1904— Arbeitsort  und  Wohnort  der  Bevolkerung  in  den 
Qrossstaden  und  einigen  Industriebezirken  Preussens  am 
1  Dezember  1900:  m.  Broesike,  Die  Zwangsversteigerung 
land-  und  forstwirtschaftlicher  Grundstucke  im  preussischen 
Staate  in  den  Rechnungsjahren  1899  bis  1902 :  F.  Kuhnert, 

Italy — 

Giornale  degli  Economisti^  1904 — 

March — Alcune  osservazioni  sulle  attribuzioni  di  valori  in 
assenza  di  formazione  di  prezzi  di  mercato  (coniinmd  in 
April) :  M.  Fantaleom.  Ricerche  matematiche  intorno  ad 
alcune  rappresentazioni  schematiche  delle  serie  statisticbe: 
T.  Bagni,  I  lavoranti  della  cooperazioue  arti^na  nel  medio 
evo :  G,  Arias.  Alcune  parole  sul  concetto  del  credito  e  sul 
sistema  coloniale:  A.  Graziani.  Per  alcune  riforme  del 
Monte  Pensioni  degF  insegnanti  elementari :  V.  Tonni-Bazza. 
April — Un  preteso  difetto  delle  imposte  sui  consumi :  U.  Gobbi. 
I  parassiti  dello  zucchero:  E.  Giretti.  Le  Istituzioni  finan- 
ziarie  nolle  University  israelitiche  deir  Emilia:  A.  Balletti. 
La  Banca  d*  Inghilterra  e  il  tasso  dello  sconto  nel  Regno 
Unito :  G.  Fran^ms. 
Let  Riforma  SodalCj  1904 — 

Marcfi — L'  Economia  pubblica   veneziana  dal    1736   al    1755 
{coniinued  in  April) :  L.  Eina^idi.      L*  analisi  del  Reichstag 
germanico:     R.   Alichels.       II    censimento    delle    abitazioni 
popolari  in  Milano:  A.  Schian. 
April — II  Giappone  finanziario  ed  economico :  G.  Prato.     Razze 
inferiori  e  razze  superiori :  G.  de  Gennaro.     Le  condizioni  dei 
lavoratori  della  risaia :  A.  Cabiati. 
May — L*  economia  nell'  arte:    A.  Cabiati.      U  emigrazione 
periodica  dal  friuli:    G.  Cliiap.      La  recente  fase  del  Movi- 
mento  sindacale  americano :  C.  Cassoki. 
Rnida  Italiana  di  Sociologia.     January — Fehiuiry,  1904 — Le  cause 
sociali  della  Rivoluzione  Francese:  G.  Salvemini.     La  popola- 
zione  della  Sicilia  sotto  il  dominio  spagnuolo :  G.  Beloch,    W  idea 
del  diritto  e  della  giustizia  nella  filosofia  dell'  evoluzione: 
G.    Salvadari.       Intorno    alle    istituzioni    sociali     dei    celti : 
F.  P.  Garofalo.  °  ^i^'^'^  '^^  v^^ vjg ic 
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International — 

Revue  £conamique  IntemcUionale.  No.  1.  March,  1904 — Coup  d'oeil 
8ur  revolution  des  doctrines  et  des  int^rdts  ^conomiques  en 
France :  E.  Levasseur.  La  politique  fiscale  de  M.  Chamberlain : 
Sir  r*.  CaiUard.  La  r^urrection  du  Protectionniame  en 
Angleterre :  JF,  S,  Churchill  and  A,  Smith.  Les  phases  typiques 
des  crises  ^onomiques  et  leur  histoire  (notamment  de  1680  k 
1903):  G.  Schmoller.  Le  projet  de  loi  du  Gouvernement 
fran9ais  sur  les  Zones  franches.  La  surcapitalisation  et  les 
Trusts  am^ricains :  G,  de  Leener,  La  construction  navale  4  la 
fin  de  1903.  La  vie  financi^re :  A.  Aupetit,  Chronique 
industrielle  et  conunerciale.  Chronique  maritime.  La  vie 
scientifique. 


VI. — Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library, 

Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  Ibth  June,  1904^ 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  following  heads: — (a)  Foreign 
Countries ;  (b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions  ;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  <ibc.;  (e)  Societies,  dtc.  {British); 
(f)  Periodicals^  <tc,  {British). 

Tke  Society  hat  received,  daring  the  past  quarter,  the  current  numbers — either 
quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly — of  the  periodical  official  publications  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects : — 

Oonanlar  Baports — From  United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 

Labour  Beporta,  fto. — From  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Q-ennaiiy, 
United  States,  New  York  State,  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
and  United  Kingdom. 

Trade  Betoms — From  Argentina,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
China,  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switxer- 
land,  United  States,  India,  Canada,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Vital  Statiatioa — From  Argentina,  Egypt,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Roumania,  Switzerland,  United  States  (Connecticut 
and  Michigan  only),  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
United  Kingdom. 

Vital  Statiatioa  of  following  Towns — Buenos  Ayres,  Buda-Pesth,  Briinn, 
Prague,  Brussels,  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  Bucharest, 
Moscow,  Madrid,  London,  Manchester,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen. 

The  Society  has  received  during  the  past  quarter  the  current  numbers  of  the 
following  unofficial  Periodicals  and  Publications  of  Societies,  &c.,  which 
are  arranged  under  the  Countries  in  which  they  are  issued : — 

Denmark — Nationaldkonomisk  Tidsskrift. 

France — Annates  des  Sciences  Politiques.     ficonomiste  Fran^ais.    Journal  des 
tioonomistes.    Monde  £conomique.    Polybiblion,  Parties  Litt^raire  et  Tech- 
nique.     B^forme    Sociale.      Le  Rentier.      Revue    d' Economic   Politique.  , 
Revue  de  Statistique.    Journal  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Statistique  de  Paris.^^^^^^^ 
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•Oermany — ^Allgemeines  Statistisohes  Archiv.  Archly  fur  SozialwiBaeuschaft 
und  Sosialpolitdk.  Deutsche  Oekonomist.  Jahrbuch  ftir  Q-esetzgebung,  Yer- 
waltung,  und  Yolkswirtechaft.  Jahrbucher  fiir  Nationaldkonomie  und 
Statist.  Zeitechrift  fur  die  gesamte  StaatowisBenschaft.  Zeitschrift  fur 
Sooialwiuenschaft.    Mittheilungen  aus  der  Handelskammer  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

:ltaly — ^L'Sconomista.  &iomale  degli  Economisti.  Bivitta  Italiana  di 
Sodologia.  Biforma  Sociale. 

iSweden — Ekonomisk  Tidskrift. 

.Swltserland — Journal  de  Statisiique  Suisse. 

XTnlted  Statea  —  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  Banker's  Magazine. 
Bradstreet's.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  ivith  supplements. 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 
Political  Science  Quarterly.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Yale 
Beriew.  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Annals. 
American  Economic  Association,  Publications.  American  Geographical 
Society,  Bulletin.  American  Statistical  Association,  Quarterly  Publications. 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Columbia 
Unirersity,  Studies  in  History,  Ac. 

.'India — Indian  Engineering.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal  and  Proceedings. 

Oanada — The  Chronicle :  Insurance  and  Finance. 

.Hew  Zealand — GoTemment  Insurance  Becorder.  Trade  Beview  and  Price 
Current. 

^United  Blinirdom — ^The  Accountant.  Accountants'  Magazine.  Athenaeum. 
Automobile  Club  Journal.  Australian  Trading  World.  Bankers'  Magazine. 
Broomhalls'  Com  Trade  News.  Browne's  Export  List.  Colliery  Guardian. 
Commercial  World.  Economic  Journal.  Economic  Beyiew.  Economist. 
Fireman.  Incorporated  Accountants'  Journal.  Insurance  Becord. 
layestors'  Monthly  Manual.  Inyestors'  Beyiew.  Joint  Stock  Companies' 
Journal.  Labour  Co-partnership.  Licensing  World.  Local  Goyernment 
Journal.  Machinery  Market.  Nature.  Kayy  League,  Journal.  Policy- 
Holder.  Post  Magazine.  Produce  Markets'  Beview.  Public  Health. 
Publishers'  Circular.  Sanitary  Becord.  Shipping  World.  Statist.  The 
Times.  Tuberculosis.  West  Africa.  Anthropological  Institute,  Journal. 
Cobden  Club,  Leaflets.  East  India  Association,  Journal.  Howard 
Association,  Leaflets,  &c.  Institute  of  Actuaries,  Journal.  Institute  of  Bankers, 
Journal.  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Minutes  of  Proceedings.  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  Journal.  Lloyd's  Begister  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping, 
Statistical  Tables.  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Journal.  lK)ndon 
Uniyersity  Gtusette.  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Memoirs 
and  Proceedings.  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  Journal.  Boyal  Asiatic  Society, 
Journal.  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  and  Journal.  Boyal 
Geographical  Society,  Geographical  Journal.  Boyal  Irish  Academy, 
Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Boyal  Meteorological  Society,  Meteorological 
Beoord  and  Quarterly  Journal.  Boyal  Society,  Proceedings.  Boyal  United 
Seryice  Institution,  Journal.  Sanitary  Institute,  Journal.  Society  of  Arts, 
Journal.  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland,  Journal. 
Suryeyors'  Institution,  Professional  Notes  and  Transactions.  Trade 
Circulars. 


(a)  Foreign  Ooantriea. 
.^rflrentina  Bapnblic — 

Annario  de  la  Direcdon  General  de  Estadistica.    Ano-j  „,       ^.  ^ 

1902.    2vols.,  8yo.     1903 L  The    Direotor-Gene- 

[Vol.  1,  Trade  and  NaviKsfcion  Betums  for  1902.    Vol.  2.  [       raX  of  Statistics 
InteraalTrade,  Education,  Immigration,  Bailways,  Ac.]    -^ 
Agricaltura.     Ministerio   de.      Boletin    mensual    de  \  The      Ministry      of 
Eetadistica  y  Comercio.    Enero  1904.    24  pp.,  8yo.  J      Agriculture 
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(ft)  Foraiffn  Ooontries — Comtd, 
Argentina  Bepubllo — CotUd. 

Buenos  Ayret  (Province),  Direocion  Q^neral  de  1  The  Proyincial  Sto* 
Bstadistica.    Boletin  mensiial.    (Ourrent  numbers)  j      tistical  Bureau 

Bmenoe  Ayres  (City),  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  1  The  Muiucipal  Sta- 
Yille.    13*  Ann^,  1908.    DiagramB,  8to J      tiBtical  Bureau 

ArgDntine  Year-book,  1903.    Mape  and  platetf,   8to.^ 

BuenoB  Aires,  1904 I  The  South  American 

[Ckiieral  sad  Statistical^  inf ormstJoii  _well  iip_  to  date.  \       Publishing  Co. 


Sdectioiis  from 
included.] 


the   Cnstoma  TarUT  for  1902  are  alao 


A.astrla-Hang^ary— 
Ackerbau-Ministeriums. 


Statistisohes  Jahrbuch  des  1  The     Mmistry     of 


•J 


Agrioulture 


The  Austrian  Labour* 
Department 


k.k.    (Ourrent  numbers.)    1908 
Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt.     ProtokoUe  der  16**"  und"^ 

17**"  Sitzunge  des  Arbeit  sbeirates,  1903.    8vo 

Arbettsstatisi  isohen  Amtes.    BerichfCber  die  T&tigkeit 

des  K.K.,  wfthrend  1903.    27  pp.  8vo 

Arbeitfiieit-VerlaDgeningen  (Oberstunden)  in  1903  in 

FabriksmiUsigen  Betrieben.    33  pp.  8to.  ^ 

Arbeitseinstellungen  und  Aussperrungen  in  dsterreich 

w&hrend  des  Jahres  1902.     8vo 

[Strlkas  and  Loclc-outi  ia  Auatria.] 
Stenographisches  ProtokoU  . . .  der  im  K.K.  Arbeits- 

statistiscben  Amte  durchgefuhrten  iremehmung  yon 

AusknnftsperBonen  uber  die  Verh&ltaisse  nn  Schuh- 

maohergewerbe.    4to.    1904 

Woblfahrts-    Einrichtungen    der     Arbeitgeber     zu 

Gunsten    ihrer    Angeetellten    und    Arbeiter     in 

Osterreicb.      II    Teil.     Wohlfahrts-Einrichtuugen 

der  gewerbliohen  und  Handelsbetreibe.    ix  +  414  pp. 

8vo.     1904   ^ 

Beruf sstatistik  nach  den  Ergebnissen  der  Yolkszahlung^  The  Central  Statis- 

31  Dec,  1900.    Hefte  6  &  8.    Fol J       tical  CommiBsion 

Eisenbalmen.     Statistik  der    elektrischen,  Drahtseil- 1  The      Ministry     of 

bahnen  ...  fur  1902.    Sm.  4to /       Railways 

Q-rundbesitzstatistik.       Ergebnisse     der,    nach    demi  The  Central   Statis- 

Stande  31  Dec,  1896.     Ueft  4.    Fol J       tical  Commission 

Handel.  Statistik  des  A'iswartigen  Handels  des  Osterr.-> 

UDgaridchen  ZoUgebiets  im  Jahre  1903.     Band  II, 

Spezial- Handel.       Band      III,      Yormerkyerkehr- 

Durohfuhr.     2  vols.,  8vo.     1904  

Roheisen,    Das,    unler    Mitberucksichtigung    seiner 

weiteren    Verarbeitung.     1    Teil.     Die    einzelnen 

Produktionslander   (2   Lieferung).     760—280  pp., 

la.  8vo.     1904 | 

[Production  of  Pig  Iron  in  different  Countries,  and  General  i 

International  br-atistica  of  the  Iron  Trade  t>aclc  to  1892.]    J 

Mittheilungen  des  K.K.  Finanz-Ministeriums.     Jalir-^ 

gang  8,  Hefte  8  und  4,  1902.    Jahrgang  9,  Hefte  I  Tbe      Ministrr 

1—4,  1903.    Jahrgang  10,  Heft  1,  1904.     7  vols.,  f      Finance 

diagrams,  8vo J 

5sterreichisches  Wirtschaftspolitisches  Archiv.  (vor-  \  The      Ministry 

mals  "Austria").     (Current  numbers.)     8vo.    J 

Statistische  Monatschrift.    (Current  numbers) 1 

Statistische  Nachrichten  aus  dem  Q-esammtgebiete  der  V 

Landwirtschaft.     (Current  numbers) J 

Tabellen    znr    Wahrungs  •  Statistik.      3*     Ausgabe. 

3  Heft.     Abschnitt  6.     Industrielle  Edelmetallver 

wendung.    Nachtrag.    Ausmunzungen  1903.    Fol. 


i- 


The      Ministrv 
Commerce 


of 


of 


of 


cl 

>i.J 


Commerce 

The   Central    SUtie- 
tical  Commission 

Tbe      Ministrr     of 
Finance  ^^^^ 
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(a)  Foreign  Ooantries — Conid. 
Aiistria*HiinB»r7 —  Comtd. 
YolkBsililiiDg,  31  Dec.,  1900.    ErsebnisBe  der.  Heft  4.^ 
ZahluDg  der  Arbeitalosen  in  den  G^emeinden  der  I  The  Central  Statis- 

Erweiterten  Wohnungsaufnahme.    JFol |      tioal  Commission 

[Cenmu  of  Unemployed,  1000.]  J 

Mungarff.    Annuaire  Statistique  Hongrois.     Koureau  1  The  Central   Statii- 

Coun.  X.     1902.    La  8yo J      tical  Btireau 

BmdapeH.     Monatehefte  des  Bndapester  Communal- 1  The  Municipal   Sta- 


StatiBtiBchen  Bureaus.     (Current  numbers) 


Belgium — 

Bulletin  du  Service  de  Sant^  et  de  THjgi^e  publique.  1 
(Current  numbers)  J 

Bndgete  dee  Becettes  et  des  Depenses  pour  r£zer-*S 
cicel904.    Fol | 

Chemtns    de  fer,   postes,  t^legraphes,  telephones  et  y 
Marine.     Compte    rendu    des   operations  pendant 
1901.     Map,  fol 

Mines.    Annales  des.    (Current  numbers) r 

Becensement  General  des  Industries  et  des  Meiers ^ 
(31  Octobre  1896).  Ezpose  general  des  m^thodes 
et  des  resultats.     xii  ■¥  440  pp.  Diagrams,  Sue.,  4fo. 

Statistique  dee  Salaires  dans  les  Mines  de  Houille 
(Ootobie  189&— Mai  1900).     104  pp.     4to.     1901    J 

Btatistique  medicale  de  TArmee  beige.     Ann^  1902.  i 
8to.     1903   j' 

Acad^mie  Rojale  de  Belffique.    Bulletin  de  la  olasse  1 
dee  lettres.  .  .     1904.     (Current  numbers) J 


tistical  Bureau 


The   Belgian    Lega- 
tion 


Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic 


The  Belgian  Laliour 
Department 


Prof.  E.  Waxweiler 


The  Belgian  Gk)v»'m- 
ment 

The  Academj 


BrazU— 

Importacao  e  Ezportacao  . 


,  1902.     Fol.     1904 


The  Bureau  of  Sta. 
tistics 


China- 
Customs  Gazette.     (Current  numbers)    "^ 

List  of  Lighthouses,  &c.,  for  1904.     Maps,  4to I 

Mediral  Beporte  for  half-year  ended  31  Mar.,  1903.  |  g.       ^Ug-*     ct--* 

65th  Issue.     4to.     1904 V      ^^.     nnxfn    * 

Betums    of    Trade    and    Trade    Eeports   for  1903.         i^art.,  i*.t..Bi.u. 

Part  1,  Beport  on  Trade  of  China,  and  Abstract  of 

Statistics.    4to.    1904   


Onba  — 

Comercio  Exterior.  JuIt — September,  1903.  4to  ... 
Estacion  Central  Meteorologica  .  .  .      Boletin  corres- 

pondiente  .  .  .    April — Dec.,  1903.     La  fol 

Informe  mensual  sanitario  y   demografico.      Feb. — 

Dec.,  1903.    8vo 

Informe  del  Superintendente  de  e«cuelas  .  .  .     1902. 

Tome  1.     8vo 

Hemoria  de  los  trabajos  realizados  por  la  intervencion 

general  del  estado  durante  1902-1903.  107  pp.,  8to. 
MoTimiento  de  Poblacic^n.  Ano  de  1902.  114  pp.,  4to. 
Kiqueza     Agrioola  •  Industrial.       (Afios     1901-OK2    j 

1902-03)  J  Biquezu  Forestal  (Afio  1902-03).  4to. . . 
Riquexa  Minera.  Septiembre  1903.  Diagrams.  4to. 
Savannah — 

Contribucion  al  Estudio  de  la  Escarlatina  en  la 
Habana.     63  pp.,  8vo.     1904    

Presupuesto  de  G-astos  e  Ingresos  ordinarios  y 
extraordinarios,  ano  1903-04.    336  pp.    Fol 


The  National  Library 
of  Cuba 


Digitized  byVjOOQlC 
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Miscellanea. 


[June, 


(a)  Foreiim  Oountries — Contd, 
Bffypt— 

Commeroe  ext^riear  de  V^gypte  pendant  1903. 


«       /  The    Director- Gene- 
'  \      ral  of  Customs 


Reports  on  Finances,  Administration,  and  Condition  o£  V  -p      .       j 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan  in  1903.     [Cd.  1951].     Fol.  /  ^"^^^^^^ 


Bulletin  mensuel  del 
agriooles.      (Current  V 


BC.,1 

letV 


France — 

Agriculture.    Ministere  de  V, 

I'Offioe    de    Benseignements 

numbers.)     Sfo 

Budget  g^n^ral  de  TEzercice  1903.     13  parts.    4to, 
Chemins  de  fer  frauyais.    Statistique  des,  au  31  Dec., 

1901.    Documents  divers,  2«  Partie,  Int^rSt  local 

tramways.    France  et  Alg^rie.    4to. 
Finances,  Minisi ^re  des.    Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  \ 

Legislation  compar^e.    (Current  monthly  numbers)  J 
Justice  civile  et  commerciale.    Compte   general  del 

I'administration  de  la,  pendant  1901.    4to ) 

Mouvement  de  la  Population.     Statistique  annuelle 

du,  ann^  1902.     Tome  32.    8vo 

Travail.    L'Industrie  du  chiffon  k  Paris,    vi  +  110  pp.,  i 

8vo.     1903 " 

Travail.    Conseil  Sup^rieur  du  Travail.     12*  Seision 

(Nov.,  1903).     Compte-rendu.    4to J 

Colonies.    Statistiques  Coloniales  pour  1902.     Coni-1 

meroe.    8vo J 

ParU.     Besultats  Statistiques  du  Denombrement  del 

1901.    154  pp.,  8vo J 

G-ermany — 

Amtliche  Nachrichten  des  Keichs-Versicberungsamts.^ 
20  Jahrgang.  No.  1,  1904  (contains — ^A  Unfallver- 
siclierung  fiir  1902 ;  Invalidenversicherung  fur 
1902).  No.  4  (contains — G-eschaftsbericht  des 
Aeichs-Yersicherun^samts  fiir  1903).    4to.    1904  ... 

Amtliche  Nachrichten  des  Reich  s-Versicherungsamts, 
1903.  2  Beiheft.  Statistik  der  TJrsachen  der  £rwerb. 
Bunf&higkeit  (Invaliditati  nach  dem  Invalidirats 
und  Altersversichernngsgesetz  fiir  die  Jahrc  1896 
bis  1899.     8vo.     1904    

Deutches  Handels-Archiv.  February-December,  1903. 
11  parts,  4to.     1903    ' 

Cksundheitsamtes.  Veroffentlichungen  des  Kaiser, 
lichen.     (Current  numbers) 

Beichstagswahlen  von  1903.     Allgemeine  Statistik  der.^ 
Teil2.     Diagram,  4to.     1904    

Streiks  und  Aussperrungen  im  Jahre  1903.   4to.    1904 

Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reichs. 
Jahrgang  1904.     Heft  1.    4lo 

Statist isoheeJahrbuch  DeutscherStadte.  Jahr^jang  11. 

8vo.     1903 

[Municipal  Statistics  of  62  Qerman  Tuwn.s.J 

PnuHa — 
Gebnrten,Ehe8chlie»8ungen  und  Sterbefallewahrend'i 

1902.     (183.)     Fol.    1903 

Heilanstalten  im  preussischen  Staate  wahrend  des 

Jahre8l901.     (182.)     Fol.     1903    

Sterblichkeit    nach    Todesursachen,   &c.,  wilhrend 

1902.     (184.)     Fol.    1904  

Zeitschrift     des     £.     Preussischen     Statistischf^^i 
Bureaus.     (Current  numbers)  „.^ 


The      Ministry     of 
Agriculture 

Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltie 

The     Ministry     of 
Public  Works 

The     Ministry      of 

Finance 
The      Ministry     of 

Justice 


The  French  Labour 
Department 

The  French  Colonial 
Office 

Dr.  J.  Bertillon 


The     Imperial    In- 
surance Bureau 


Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltie 

The  Imperial  Health 
Bureau 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


Purchased 


The  Royal  Priis»i»» 
Statistical  Bureau 

edby  Va^VJVlVC 
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(a)  Foreign  Oountrle* — Contd, 
Oermany — CatUd. 
Saxony,    Zeitaohrift  des  K.Sflchsischen  Statistischenl  The  Statistical  Bu- 

Bureaiu.     (Current  numbers) J      reaa  of  JSaxony 

WMrttemherg — 
Statistisches  Handbuch.    Jahrgang  1901.    Map,  la."] 

Wurt.tembir^Mhe' "Jfihrbfic^^^^^  StiUstik*  und  r^""'  ^'  ^"^^^  ^®^^^® 

Landeskunde.    Jahrgang  1903.    2  yoIs.     4to J 

Berlin.    Berliner  Jahrbuch  f  iir  Handel  und  Industrie.  1 

Bericht  der  Altest^n  der  Kauf mannschafi  von  Berlin.  >  Furoliased 

Jahrgang,  1903.     2  yoIs.,  la.  8to.    1004 J 

Frankfort.     Handelskamnier  zu  Frankfurt>am-Main.  1  The      Chamber     of 

Jahres-Berioht  fur  1903.     Theil  1.     Sro j       Commerce 

Allgemeines     Statistisches    Archiv.      Band    ti,    2**"^ 
Halbbaud.      8to.      1904.      Also    Ergilnzungsbeft.  I  ^k    ri  mx 

Deutsche    Sttdtestetistik  am   Beginne  des  Jahres  f  ^'-^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
1903.     vii  +  122  pp.,  8yo J 

Arobiy     fiir    Sosialwissenschaft     und     Sozialpolitik.  \  nn^    -d  ui-  i. 
B.nd  19,  Heft  1.    8yo.     1904 f!!! |  The  Pabluluw. 

Zeit8chrift  fiir  die   gesamte    Yersicherungs-Wissen- 1  „«     ■«,.. 
«;h.ft.     (Current  number.) j"  ^^  =«*"<" 

Ghreeoe — 

Commission  Financi^re  Internationale.  Importation  de  1  m«     r> 
la  Douane  du  Piree  pendant,  1903.    4-Annee.    4to.  /  ^'^^  ^®°*°**"'®'^ 

Italy— 
Annali  di  Agricoltnra,  1901.    Atti  della  Commissione  1  »„.     t..      .      ^ 

consultiTa   per  la  Pesea.     Sessions   Giugno,  1901.  I  -^ he   Director- Gene- 

No.  229.     8yo.     1904 J       ral  oF  Agriculture 

BoUettino  del  Ministero  degli  Affari  Esteri.     (Current  S 

numbers.)     1903.    8vo 

BoUettino  di  Statistica  e  di  Legislazione  comparata.     »..       *.•      ..      nt 

(Current  numbers) ^. j.  The    Director-Gene. 

Censimento   della  Popolazione    del    Regno    d'ltalia,         ""*  ®^  Statistics 

10    Feb.,   1901.      Vol.   iii.      Popolazione  presente 

classiGcata  per  profersioni  o  condizioni.    Svo ^ 

Emigrazione   e   Colonic.      Raccolta  di   Itapix>rti  dei  1  »«        n 

R.  B.  Agenti  diplomatici  e  consoUri.    Vol.  i.  Europa.  M  ^JS     tHjmmissioner^ 

Parte  2,  Svizzera,  Austria-Ungheria,  Gran  Bretagna,  f      ^^^f™    <>*    *-«»- 

&<j.     8vo.     1903 J       8»tion 

Tabella  indicante  i  Talori  delle  Merci  nell'  Anno  1903  1  The    Director-Gene- 

per  le  Statistiche  commeroiali.     72  pp.,  8vo J       ral  of  Customs 


Japan 

►esn 
Maps.     La.  8to.     1904  ..7. .'. /      ral  Statistics 


JElesame  statistique  de  TEmpire  du  Japon.     18*  ann^.  \  The  Bureau  of  Gene- 


Kexico — 
Anuario  Estadistico  de  la  Republica  Mexicana,  1902.  ^ 

La.  8vo 

Boletin  de  Estadistioa  fiscal.    (Current  monthly  num. 

hers.)     Fol 

Censo  y  Division  Territorial  del  Estado  de  Guanajuato. 

Yerificades  en  1900.     La.  8vo j- 

Estadistica  fiscal.    Dat  oa  relatiyos.    (Current  numbers) 
Estadistioa    Industrial    formada    por    la    Direocion 
General  de  Estadistica.     1902.     La.  Sto.     1903    ... 
[First  imue  of  Indoalrlal  Statistici,  giring  numbors  em- 
ployed, wHffes  paid,  motive  powar  empluyed,  and  value  of 
the  prodocts  manufactured.] 


The  Statistical   Bu> 
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Miscellanea. 


[June^ 


(a)  Foreiim  Ooontries — Contd. 
Cexloo — Contd. 
Importecioa  j  Exportaoion  de  la  Bepnblica,  afio  de] 
1902.    La.  8vo.    1903   I 


The  Statistical  Bn. 


Netherlands — 

G-emeentelijke-    en    Proyinoiale    finanden    in    1901.' 

Statistik  der,    La.  8vo 

Graves  et  ezcluBions  dans  lea  Pajs-Baa  pendant  1903. 

La.  Syo 

Maandoijfers  . . .    No.  11.    Jaar  1903.    La.  870 

Bevxie  da  Bureau  Central  de  Statistique.     Livr.  7. 

8vo.     1904.   


The     Central     Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Norway — 

Journal  du  Bureau  Central  de  Statistique. 
numbers.)     8vo 


j^"*}TheBure.tt 


Jtoumania — 

Mouvement  de  la  Population  en  1896  et  1897. 
1903 


Bussia — 

Annuaire    Statistique    du    Ministere   de   la    Justice. 

Ann6e  1902.     2  vols.,  la.  fol.    1903 

BSglement  d^finitif  du  Budget    de    TEinpire    pour\ 

TExeroice  1902.    M^raoire  explicatif .  .  .  8to.    1903 
Prices  of  Grain  at  Ports.     Returns  of  (in  Russian). ~ 

Sheets.     (Current  numbers) 

Diagram  .maps  showing  Prices  of  Kye  and  Oats  in 

European   Russia    on    1st   of    month.      (Current 

numbers) 

Finland,    Assistance  publique  des  Communes  en  1900. ' 

8ro.     1904       j' 

Moscow,    Bulletin  statistique  mensuel  de  laville  del 

Moscou.     (Current  numbers.)     8vo / 


4to.l  The  Statistical 
J      reau 


Bu- 


The      Ministry     of 

Justice 
His   Excellency   D. 

Belago 

The      Ministry     of 
Finance 


The  Central  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 

The  Municipal  SU- 
tistical  Bureau 


6ervla — 

Annuaire  Statistique  du  Royaume  de  Serbie.    Tome  5.'1 

1900.    8vo.    1904  ..„ ..I  The  Statistical 

Recensement  du  Retail,  31  Dec.,  1900.     Diagrams.  \      reau 

4to.    1903 J 


Bb- 


Biam — 

Finance,  Ministry  of,  Report  of  the  Financial  Adviser  1 

upon  the  Budget.     Years  120  (1901-02)  and  121  V  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltie 
(1902-03).    2  parts,  fol.     1901-02   J 

Bpain — 

Cabotaje.      Estadistica  general  del   comercio   de,  en' 

1902.  4to.    1904  

Estadistica  del  Impuesto  de  Transportes  por  Mar  y  a 

la  entrada  y  salida  por  las  fronteras.     Ano  1908  )■ 

J  1"  Trimestre  de  1904.    2  parts,  8vo 

Memoria  subre  «1  estado  de  la  renta  de  aduanas  en 

1903.  8vo.     1904  


The  Director-Oeotfal 
of  Customs 


Bweden — 

Bidrag  till  SverigM  Offlcidla  Statistik.    4to.    1904—^ 

G.  Fangvarden,  1902.    (Prisons) I  The     Central    Sta- 

K.  Halso-  och  Sjuk  warden,  1902.     (Public  Health)  f      tistical  Bui«au> 
P.  UndervisningsTiisendet,  1901-02.     (Education)°  J '"^^  ^^  vj VJ^^g  i\^ 


1904.] 
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The  Central  Statu- 
tioal  Bureaa 


(a)  Foreign  Ooantrles — Contd. 
Sweden —  Contd, 

Bidrag  till  Sveriget  Offieiella  StatistiJc — Contd, 

B.  Yalntatistik,  1900.     (Electoral  Statistics) 

S.  Almanna  Arheten,  1902.    (Public  Works)  

U.  Kommunemas  Fatbigy&rd  och  Finanser,  1901. 
(Poor  Relief) 

Y.  Sparbanksstatistik,  1902.     (Sayings  Banks) 

CaiBse  d'Kpargne  postale  de  SuMe.     BApport  poar 

1902.    4to.     1904 

Bikets  In-,  och  Utforsel.    (Current  numbers)    

Sammandng  af  de  enskilda  sedelutgifvande  bankernas. 

(Current  numbers) 

Sammaudrag    af    Riksbankens   Stftllning.      (Current 

numbers) 

Statistisk  Tidskrift.     (Current  numbers)    

Sweden  :  its  People  and  its  Industry.    Historical  and 

Statistical  Handbook . . .  edited  by  Gustay  Sundb&rg. 

xi  +  1141  pp.,  plates,  8yo.    Stockholm,  1904    

Swltxerland — 

Assurances.     Bapport  sur  les  Entreprises  prty^es  en^ 

matidre  d' Assurances  en  Suisse  en  1902.    4to I  The    Federal     Sta- 

B^tail.  H^sultats  du  Recensement  f^^ral  du,  19  Ayril  [      tistical  Bureau 

1901.    Tomel.    Diagrams,  4to 


■r 


Turkey — 

Administration  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Pebt. 


Report"! 
of  Council  of  Administration  for  the  jear  1902-03.  > 


Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic 


8yo, 


United  States— 

Agriculture,     Department  of.     Bulletins,  Sfc, — 
36.     Foreign  Import  Tariffs  on  Fruits  and  Nuts,^ 

1903.    8yo 

53.     Beports  on  Boyine  Tuberculosis  and  Public 

Health.    8yo.     1904  

57.    Methods  used  for  controlling  and  reclaiming 

sand  dunes.    Plates,  8yo.    1904  

75.     Indian  Com  in  Argentina.     Production  and 

Export.    Plates,  8yo.    1903 

141.      Experiments    on    losses    in    cooking    meat, 

^        1900J»8.    8vo.     1904 

Annual  Reports  of  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
year  ended  bOlh  June,  1903.  (Report  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.   Departmental  Reports.)   8yo.   1903 

Crop  Reporter.     (Current  numbers)    ^ 

Centue  Bureau.     Bullefin* — 

6.  Mineral  Industries  of  Porto  Rico.    4to 

7.  Estimates  of  Population  of  larger  Cities  of 
United  States  in  1901-03.    4to 

9.  Mines  and  Quarries.    4to 

[(^antlties   and   values   of   Minerals  produced  in  1902. 

Numbers  emplo)  ed.    Wages  paid  .J 

10.  Quant. tj  of  Cotton  Ginned  in  the  United 
States.     (Crimps  of  1899  to  1903,  inclnsiTe^.    4to. 

[Indndes  quantity  of  Cotton  reclaimed  from  daira^pd 
eofton  bolls.  Estimate ot  C>iton  destroyed  by  the  bo<l 
^eerii.    LInter  cotton  tayrd.] 

American  Census  Taking  from  tlie  first  Census  of  the 
United  States.    S4  pp.,  diagrams,  &c.,  8vo.    1903 

Statistical  Treatment  of  Causes  of  Death,  with 
forma  of  lists  for  Deaths.    19  pp.,  8yo.    1901 


"  The  Department 


The  Census  Bureau 


..  JDigitized  by  CjOOQ  IC 
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Miscellanea, 


[June, 


The  Depftrtment  of 
State 


The  Bureau  of  Sto- 
tistics,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 
and  Labor 


(a)  Foreiffn  Ooontrlds— Co»^<f. 
United  States— Co»^<2. 
Compto^ler  of  Currency.    40th  Annual  Report  of ,  1  «,,     v^        ^  „ 

for  year  ended  Slst  Oct.,  1903.    Vol.  i.    8vo /  ^**®  ComptroUer 

Debt.     Monthly  Statements  of  the  Public,  and  ofl 

Cash  in  Treasury.    (Current  numbers.)    Sheets  ....  I  The  Secretary  of  the 
Qold,Silyer,  and  Notes, &c., in  Circulation.    Monthly  [      Treasury 

Statements.    (Current  numbers.)    Sheets J 

Education.    Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1  The       Bureau      of 

1902.     Vol.  2.    8vo /     Education 

Immigration.       Annual    Report    of    Commissioner- 1  rnv      n 

General  of,  for  year  ended  30th  June.  1903.     Plates  K  ^^X.    ^™°*»~wn«'' 

and  diagrams,  8vo J       ^^^^^ 

Interstate  Commerce  CommUsion — 

15th  Annual  Report  on  Statistics  of  RailTvays,  for"^ 

year  ended  30th  June,  1902.     Map,  8vo I 

Railways  in  the  United  States  in  1902.    Parts  IT, 
A  Forty-year  review  of  changes  in  Freight  Tariffs.  }-  The  Commission 
IV,   State    Regulation   of   Railways.      V,   State  I 
Taxation  of  Railways  and  other  Transportation  | 

Agencies.     3  vols.,  la.  8vo.     1903 J 

Money.  Stability  of  International  Exchange.  Report*^ 
on  introduction  of  Gold- Exchange  Standard  into 
China  and  other  silver-using  countries.     518  pp., 

8vo.     1903   

Commerce  and  Finance.  Monthly  Summary.   (Current 

numbers)  

Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  United  States 

for  year  ending  30th  June,  1903.     Vol.  i.    4to 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.    1903.    26th 

Number.     8vo.    1904    ^ 

Publications   of  United    States    Naval  Observatory.  1  mu    /m. 

Second  Series.    Vol.  v.    4to.    1903    /  j  The  Observatory 

Connecticut — 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     19tli  Annual  Report "1 

for  1902-03.     Plates,  8vo « L  rrk    tj 

State  Board  of  Health.     26th  Annual  Report  for  f  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

1903.    Diagrams,  8vo J 

Illinoit.    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     12th  Biennial  1 

Report,  1902.    8vo /  »» 

Maine.     Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics.  1 

17th  Annual  Report  for  1903.     8vo J  ♦' 

Maryland.     Bureau  of    Statistics   and   Information.! 

12th  Annual  Report  for  1903.     8vo j  »» 

Massachusette.     Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.    His- 1 
tory  of  the  Bureau  and  description  of  its  work.  >  „ 

50  pp.,  plates,  8vo.    1904 J 

New  York  State— 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    20th  Annual  Report*^ 

for  year  ended  30th  Sept.,  1902.     8vo 

Department  of  Labor.  2nd  Annual  Report  for 
year  ended  30th  Sept.,  1902.  Vol.  i.  (Contents : 
1,  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor.  2,  Report 
of  Free  Employment  Bureau.  3,  Rep<Mrt  of 
Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection.  4,  Report  of 
Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.)     1  vol. 

8vo J 

Library.   Bulletin  86     Legislation 21.   Comparative] 

Summary  and  Index  of  Legislation,  1903.     8vo.  >-  The  State  Library 

1903  J 

Ohio.     Bureau   of  Labor   Statistics.      27th  Annual  1  rpu    u  T 

Report  for  1903.    8vo JTgii^f  bf^JOglC 


The  Department  of 
Labor 


1904.] 
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(a)  Porel^n  Conntrlea — Contd. 
United  State* — Contd. 
SotUm — 
6th   ATniTia]  Report  of  Statistics  Department  for'1 

year  ending  81  Jan.,  1908.    8yo I  The  Municipal  Sta- 

Monthly    BiUletin  of    the    Statistici  Department  f      tistical  Bureau 
(Current  numbers) J 

""To^L^^) ...  ^^..^:^:. .^"".•!^: }  ^^  ^^^ 


Purchased 


Sound  Currency.     A  quarterly  publication  deyoted  to  1 

corrency  questions.     (Current  numbers)    J 

Actuarial  Society  of  America.    Transactions.    Yol.  7. 1  mu    a    •  x 

No.  80.    Oct.;  1903    ;  T^«  ^^"^J 

American  Economic  Association.   Publications.   Third  1  mi      a        -  *.• 

Series.     Vol.  6,  No.  1.    Feb.,  1904.    8to.     1904....;^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
John  Crerar  Library.     9th  Annual  Report  for  1903. 1  mi     r-x. 

8to.     Chicago.  1904  \.. /  ^«  !'*»'? 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies.     Series  XXI. — 
Nos.  1—2.     -'The  Wabash  Trade   Route  in  the"^ 
Development  of  the  Old  North-West,"  by  E.  J, 

Benton 

Nos.    3 — 4.      "Internal    Improyements    in   North 

Carolina  Prerious  to  1860,"  by  C,  C.  Weaver   .... 

No.  5.     **  The  History  of  Japanese  Paper  Currency 

(1868-1890),"  by  M.  Takaki    

Nos.  6 — 7.     **  Economics  end  Politics  in  Mairland, 

1720-1750,   and   the  Public  Seryices  of  Daniel 

Dulany  the  Elder,"  by  St.  George  L.  Sioussat.... 

Nos.  8—9—10.    ''  Beginnings  of  Maryland,  1681- 

1689,"  by  B.  C.  Steiner 

Nos.  11—12.    "  The  English  S(  atutes  in  Maryland," 

by  St.  Q.  L.  Sioussat 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous 
Collections.  Part  of  Vol.  4A.  Index  to  Literature 
of  Thorium,  18171902.  and  Smithsonian  Miscel- 
laneous Collections.  Quarterly  Issue.  Vol.  1. 
Parts  1  and  2,  plates,  8vo.     1904 


The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press 


The  Institution 


Xatematlonal — 

Bulletin     International     des     Douanes. 

numbers.)     8vo 

Bureau  Veritas.     International  Register  of  Shipping.  1 

Annual   Summary   of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  re-  l  m.    t» 
---     .      -/-      -  ,y^^^_^  The  Bureau 


<°"™"*}  The  Board  of  Tnrfe 


corded  during  1902.     Steamers  and  Sailing  ' 


Fol.    1903 

Revue  Economique  intemationale. 

1904.    278  pp.,  870.     1904   


No.   1. 


Mars,  1  Messrs.  P.  S. 

J       and  Son 


King 


(b)   India  and  Oolonlal  Foasessions. 
India,  Britiab— 

Census  of  India,  1901— 
Vol.  i.    India.    Part  1,  Report.    Part  2,  Tables.^ 

2  Tols.,  maps,  fol.     1903    ...... 

Vol.  i.      India.     Ethnographic  Appendices,  beinfi; 
the  data  upon  which  the  Caste  chapter  of  the 

Report  is  based.     Maps,  fol.     1903 

Cotton.    Improvement  of  Indian  cotton,     f  Cd-1982.]  1  p^^pchased 

X47U4 • J 

Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaving.      Monthly  Statistics  \  The    Director- Gene- 
of.    (Current  numbers.)    8vo.     1908 J      ral  of  Sutistigic 

VOL.  LXVII.      PART  II.  Y 


The  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in 
Council 
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(b)   India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
India,  British— Contd. 

Moral  and  Material  Prosress  and  Condition  of  India. 


The  India  Office 


Purchased 


The  Statistical  De- 
partment,  Goyem- 
ment  of  India 


Statement  of,  during  1902-03.  89th  No.  (186).  1904 

Railways.    Beport  (dated  SOth  Dec,  1903)  on  Organi-^ 

sation  and  Working  of  Bailwajs  in  America.     Bj 

NeviJle  Priestley.    Fol.    1904 

[A  valuable  report  dealing,  among^  other  subjects,  with 
managrement,  statistics  (and  their  neoessi^  for  eflBeient 
railway  working),  railway  rates,  train  loads,  paMenger 
and  goods  traflBc,  and  labour-saving  deylces  on  American 
railways.] 

Trade  of   British  India.     Accounts  of,  for  calendar 
year  1903  compared  with  1901  and  1902.     68  pp., 

8vo.     1904   

Bengal — 

Report    on    Administration    of    Bengal,    1902-03.1 

Map,  fol.    1904   I  TheLieut.-Govemor 

General  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Bengal  for  [       of  Bengal 
1902  03.     Map,  fol.     1903    J 

East  Indian  Railway.     Diagrams  of  Traffic.    Audited 

2nd   half  year  of    1903.     Also   116th   Report  of 

Directors,  1904.     Fol 

Asiatic    Society  of    Bengal.      Journal.      Vol.   Ixxii. 

Part  2,  Nos.  3  and  4,  and  Part  3,  No.  2.    With 

Title-pages  and  Indices.    8vo.     1903 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Journal. 

Vol.  xxi,  No.  59,  1903.    Plate,  8vo 


The  Railway  Co. 
^  The  Sodety 


Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Sessional  Papers.     Session  1908.     8yo. — 

Vol.  6.     Inland  Revenue,  Agriculture,  Farms 

Vol.  7.     Criminal      Statistics,     Archives,     Public 

Works 

Vol.  8.     Railways  and  Canals.  Marine,  Geographic 

Board.     Plates 

Vol.  9.     List  of  Shipping,  Fisheries,  Harbour  Com- 
missioners   

Sessional  Papers,     Session  1904.     8vo. — 

Adulteration  of  Food.     Report  on,  for  year  1902-03 
Agriculture.     Report  of  Minister  of,  for  year  ended 

31st  Oct.,  1903 

Agriculture    and   Colonization.     Report  of    Select 

Standing  Committee,  1903 

Auditor-(>eneral.     Report  of,  for  year  ended  30th 

June,  1903.     2  vols ^  The    Clerk 

Civil  Service  Examiners.     Report  of,  for  1903 " 

Estimates  fur  year  ending  30th  June,  1905    

Indian  Affairs.  Annual  Report  of  Department  of, 

for  1902-03.     Plates 

Insurance  Companies.    Abstract  of  Statements  for 

1903.    8vo.     1904  

Interior.     Annual   Report  of  Department  of,  for 

1902-03.     Plates   

Labour.     Report  of  Department  of,  for  year  ending 

SOth  June,  1903 

Marine  and  Fisheries.     Report  of  Department  of, 

for  1903.     2  vols.,  8vo.     1904  

Members  of  House  of  Commons.     List  of,  1904. 

24  pp.,  8ro.     1904  

Militia  and  Defence.     Report  of  Department  of, 

for  1903.    Svo .D^'tL 


of   the 
House  of  OommoDi 


j  by  Google 


1904.] 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  Fouessions — Contd, 
Canada,  Dominion  of — Contd, 
SeuUmal  Paperg.     Session  190^— Contd. 
North-West    Mounted    Police.    Beport    for    1903. 

8to.     1904 

Penitentiaries.     Report  of  Minister  of  Justice  as  to, 

for  year  ended  30Ui  June,  1903.     8to.     1904 

Postmaster-General     Beport  of,  for  1902-03 

Public  Accounts  for  year  ended  80th  June,  1908  .... 
Public  Printing  and  Stationery.     Report  of  Depart- 
ment of,  for  1902-03  

Public  Works.     Report  of  Minister  of,  for  year 

ended  30th  June,  1903    

Railways  and  Canals.    Annual  Report  of  Depart. 

ment  of,  for  1902-03.     8vo.     1904   

Railways  and  Canals.     Maps  to  accompany  Report 

of  Department  of,  for  1903.     8vo 

Secretary  of  State.     Report  of,  for  yeor  1903 

Shareholders  in  Chartered  Banks.     List  of,  1903  .... 

Trade  and  Commerce.     Report  of  Department  of, 

for  year  ended  30th  June,  1903.     8yo.,  diagrams. 

Banks.     Monthly  Reports  on  Chartered.     4to 

Banks.    Unclaimed  balances  in,  Slst  Dec,  1903.    8yo. 
Banks.     Shareholders  in  Chartered  Banks.     List  of, 

as  on  Slst  Dec,  1903.    8vo 

Debates  of  House  of  Commons  of  the   Dominion.' 
Official  Report  of  Third  Session.  Ninth  Parliament. 

3  Edward  VIL,  1903.    6  toI.,  8vo 

Journals    of    House    of    Commons.     Session    1903.  ^ 

Vol.  38.    8vo 

Journals  of  the  Senate  of  Canada.    Yol.  38.     1903 

8to , 

Emigration.      Information  Circulars  for  Emigrants.  ~ 

8yo.,l904 _ 

Trade  and  Commerce.    Report  of  Department  of,  for  1 

year  ended  30th  June,  1903.     Diagram,  Sfo J 

British    Columbia.      Annual   Report  of   Minister  of 

•  Mines  for  1903.     Maps,  Ac,  la.  8vo 

North-West  Territories.     Report  on  Grain  Crops  for") 

1903.     10  pp.,  8vo.     1904 f 

Ontario — 

Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Industries  for  1901-02.'' 

Parts    1,    Agricultural    Statistics  ;      2,    Chattel 

Mortgages  ;   8,  Municipal  Statistics.    2  vols.,  Svo. 

Agricultural    College    and     Kxperimental     Farm. 

29th  Annual  Report  for  1903.     8vo 


The    Clerk    of    the 
House  of  Commons 


The  Deputy  Minister 
of  Finance 


The    Clerk    of    the 
Ho  use  of  Commons 


The  Commissioner 
for  Emigration 

The  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Canada 

The  Department  of 
Mines 

The  Department  of 
Agriculture 


The  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agricul- 
ture, Toronto 


Royal  Bank  of  Canada.     84th  Annual  Report  and!  mu.  R-„t 
List  of  Shareholders,  1903.     Plates,  8vo.,  1904 J  "^"®  ^*  ' 

Cape  of  Oood  Hope — 
Acts  of  Parliament.     Session  of  1903,  being  the  fifth*^ 

and  last  Session  of  the  Tenth  Parliament.  8vo.  1903 

Civil  Service  List  and  Calendar,  1904.     Map,  8vo 

Minutee  of  Legislative  Council.   Fifth  and  last  Session, 

Tenth  Parliament,  6th  June  to  3l8t  August,  1903. 

Fol.    1903    

Appendix  I  to  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament. 

Session  1903.     Vols,  i — f.    Maps  and  diagrams,  fol. 

1904  

Appendix  II  to  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament. 

Session  1908.    Vols,  i  and  ii.    Plans,  &c.,  Svo.   1903^ 


The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary 


Digitized  by 


Google 


y2 
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(b)    India  and  Colonial  Toameaaionm—Cowtd. 
Jamaica — 
Annual  Beport  of  Begistrar-G-eneral  for  year  ended  1  The  K^gifivar-Ghene* 
3lBt  March,  1908.    Fol.    1904 J       ral 


The        Oovernmeni 
Statistician 


New  Sonth  Wall 

Fablic  Works.     Beport  of  Department  of,  for  year  1  The    Agent-G^neral 

ended  30th  June,  1903.    Plates,  fol J      for  N.  S.  Wales 

Marriages,  births,  and  deaths.    Annual  Report  on,  in~ 

1903.    6  pp.,  fol 

Statistical  Account  of   Australia  and  New  Zealand, 

1902-03.    10th  Issue.    8vo.    Sydney,  1904.  

Statistical  Register  for  1902  and  previous  years.    870. 

1903  

Vital  Statistics  for  1902  and  previous  years.     Svo 

St/dney.     Government  Statistician's  Keport  on  Vital 
'  Statistics  of  Sydney  for  1903.    Fol ^ 

New  Zealand — 

Brief  Survey  of  New  Zealand's  State  Life  Insurance.  "I  m--    jr^--:-  -w^- 
15  pp.,  8vo.     1904) J 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  for  1902.  FoL  \  "^^i^^^^r^x^^ 

WelUngion  Harbour  Board.     Accounts  for  1902-03.1  rru    1*    «j 
Fol.     1904   /  ^^^  **~^ 

Insurance  lustitute  of  New  Zealand.  Inaugural  Address! 

for  Session  1904,  with  Index  to  Papers  read  .  .^  to  >  The  Author 
end  of  1908.     By  Morris  Fox.    47  pp.,  8vo.    1904  J 

*^."rrnmr^l^^"(Oa™„t  number.)    {  'S^nge^S^^lony 

South  Australia —  r  tk    rr  ^     o^     * 

Agricultural    Statistics,    Season    1903-1904.      ^^A^^^^^^^^^^^ 
liminary  Returns.    4to.     1904 |      Statist 

Tasmania- 
Statistics  of  the  State  of  Tasmania  for  1902.    Fol.  \  The    Agent-General 
1903  J      for  Tasmania 

Transvaal— 
AgriculturalJournal.    Vol.  i,  No.  1.    Vol.ii,  Nos.  5 — 7.  1  The        Agricultural 

1902-04.    Plates,  8vo J       Department 

Labour  Commission.    Reports  with  Minutes  of  Pro-i 

ceedings    and    Evidence.      [Cd.   1894,   1896,   and 

1897].    Fol.     1904 t  Purchased 

Labour  Question.    Correspondence.     [Cd.  1899  and 

1941],     1904  J 

Mines  Department.     Yearly  Reports  of  the  Govern-") 

ment  Mining  Engineer  for  years  ended  30th  June,  \^^    u  t  4.1, 

1902  and  1903 ;  also  Half-yearlv  Report  for  last  half  f  ^^-  ^'  A»^»^»™ 

of  1903.     3  vols.,  plans,  &c.,  fol J 

Chamber  of  Mines.     Monthly  Analysis  of  Gold  Pro-  "I  The      Chamber    oT 

duction  in  Transvaal.    (Current  numbers.)    1904....  J      Mines 
Chamber  of  Mines.     14th  Annual  Report  for  1903. 1  The  London  Secre- 

Maps,  plans,  4to J      tary 

Victoria— 
Census  of  Victoria,  1901.     Parts  8,  Land  and   Live") 

Stock.    9,  Occupations.    Fol I  The        Government 

Statistical  Register  of  the  State  of  Victoria  for  190^i(fti  ecfllja^fUvj v  ic 
Fol.     1903    J  o 


1904.] 


Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library. 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  PossOBsiona 
Viotorla— Con^. 


-Contd. 


Yirtorian  Year-book,  1902,  compiled  from  officiall  mi,^  /!«»*»«,«>.»«♦ 
information  in  the  Office  of  Govemment  Statist.  ^  ^'^^  i^overnment 
23rd  Isiue.    824  pp.,  8vo.    1903    


Statist 


Waatem  Anatralia — 

Statistical  Begister  for  1901.    Part  8,  Law,  Crime,  &c.' 

Fol 

Statistical  Register  for  1902.  Parts  1,  Population 
and  Vital  Statistics.  3,  Accumulation.  6,  In- 
dustrial establishments.  10,  Education,  Science 
and  Art.  11,  Local  GoTemment.  12,  Miscellaneous. 
Pol.     1903   


The  Begistrar-Gene. 
ral,  W.  Australia 


The    Agent-General 
for  W.  Australia 


Monthly  Statistical  Abstract.  (Current  numbers.)  Fol. 
Returns  as  to  gold  production  and  gold  received  at 

the  Mint  at  various  dates.    Sheets  

Supplements    to    Government    Gazette,    containing  \  The  Registrar-Gene- 

Monthlj  Mining  Statistics.     (Current  numbers)   ....  J      ral,  W.  Australia 


Jk.iiJitralia,  Commonwealtli  of — 

Parliamentary  Debates.     Session  1903.     Nos.  18—23, 

with  Index.    8vo.     Melbourne,  1903  

Parliamentary  Debates.      Session  1904.     Nos.  1 — 3, 

8vo.     Melbourne,  1904 


} 


The    Agent-General 
for  Victoria 


The  Chief  Registrar 


Purchased 


Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom — 

Army.     General  Annual  Report  on  British  Army  fori 

nine  months  to  30t1i  Sept.,  1903,  with  abstracts  for  V  Purchased 

previous  years.    8to.     [Cd-1904.]     1904  J 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.     (Current  numbers) The  Board  of  Trade 

Building  Societies.      9th  Annual    Report  by   Chief 

Registrar    of     Friendly    Societies    on,    for    1903. 

Part  1,  Report.     (31.)     1904   ^ 

Coal  Supplies.     Royal  Commission  on,  2nd  Report." 

Vol.  1,  Report.     [Cd-1990.]     Vol.  2,  Minutes  of 

Evidence  and  Appendices.    [Cd-1991.]   Supplement 

to  Second  Report,  containing  Plans  and  diagrams. 

Vol.  3.     [Cd-1992.]     1904   ^ 

Colonial  Reports,  mostly  for  1901.     8vo.     1902  

Commercial  Intelligence  Committee.     Report  to  Board"" 

of  Trade.     [Cd-2044.]     1904  

Cotton  Cultivation  in  British  Empire  and  in  Egypt. 

Report  to  Board  of  Trade  by  Prof.  W.  Dunstan. 

Map  and  diagrams.     [Cd-2020.]     1904 

Estimates.  Army  Estimates  for  1902-03.    (49.)    1902.'^ 

Navy  Estimates  for  1902-03.    (40.)    1902.   Revenue 

DepartmenU.      Estimates  for  1902-03.     (53-viii.)  i 

1902  J 

Emigratiou    and    Immigration.      Statistical    Tables  1  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

relating  to,  m  1903.     (146.)     1904  j 

Factories.     Report  upon  Conditions  of  Work  in  Flaxl 

and  Linen  Mills  asaffectins  the  Health  of  Operatives  v  Purchased 

Employed  therein.     [Cd-1997.]     1904  J 

Factories    and  Workshops.    Supplement  to  AnnuaH 

Report  of  Chief  Inspector  for  1902.    Return  of  I  rj.j^^  Home  Office 

Persons  employed  in  textile  factories  and  laundries.  | 

[Cd-1979.]    1904  J 

Foreign  Office  Reports.    Annual  and  Miscellaneous] 

Series.    (Current  numbers.) m 


•  Purchased 


Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic 


'}i|»i3^te»@oogle 
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(c)  United  Klnffdoni  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
United  Kingdom — Contd. 

Friendly  Societies.     Beports  of  Chief  Begistrar  for 

1902.  Part(D).  Appendix  (N).  List  of  Friendly 
Societies,  with  particolars  of  yaluation  returns. 
(77— iii.)    1908  

Friendly  Societies.     Beports  of  Chief  Begistrar  for 

1903.  Part  A.     (55.)     1904 

Locomotion  of  Workmen   in  Belgium^  France,  and 

Germany.      Beports    on     special     facilities    for. 

[Od-596.]    8vo.    1901 

London  Water  Bill.    Beport  and  Special  Beport  from 

Select  Committee  (222.)     1902 

Mines  and  Quarries.    General  Beport  and  Statistics 

for  1902.     Part  4.     Colonial  and  Foreign  Statistics. 

[Cd-2084].    Fol.    1904 _ 

Ministries  of  Commerce,  or  analogous  branches  of^ 

Foreign  Administrations.     Beports  on  constitution 

and  functions  of.    8to.     [Cd-1948].     1904  

Population.    Number  of  electors  and  representation. 

(205).     1902    

Bailway  Accidents  and  Casualties.   Betums  of,  during' 

1903.     [Cd-1999J.     1904 

Bailway  Betums  for  1903.     (Preliminary  Statement.) 

[Cd-2060.]     1904  

Sewage    Disposal.       Boyal    Commission    on.      2nd\ 

Beport.    Plans,  &c.     [Cd-ll78.]    1902 / 

Trade  of   United  Kingdom  with   Foreign   Countries" 

and   British   Possessions.     Annual   Statement  for 

1903.     Vol.  1,     Summaries,  abstract  and  detailed 

Tables  of  Import  s  and  Exports.    [Cd-2043.]    1904. 

Another  copy  presented  by  the  Board  of  Trade 

Trustee  Sarings  Banks.     Betum.     (267.)     1902 


The  Chief  Begistrar 

Mr.  J.  Scott  Teltie 

Purchased 

The  Home  Office 

Purchssed 

Board  of  Trade 
Purchased 


The  Statistical  OiBee 
of  the  Customs 

Purchased 


The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture snd 
Fisheries 


Oreat  Britain — 

Board  of  AgriculturB  and  Fisheries — 

Annual  reports  of  Proceedings  under  the  Diseases^ 
of  Animals  Acts,  the  Markets  and  Fairs  (Weigh- 
ing  of  Cattle)  Acts  for  1903.    Maps,  8to.     [Cd- 
2006.]     1904    

Journal  of  the  Board.  Vol.  x.  No.  4,  and  Vol.  xi, 
Nos.  1  and  2.     8to.     1904 

Weekly  Betums  of  Market  Prices  (of  Cattle,  Dead 
Meat,  Provisions,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables).  (Cur- 
rent numbers.)     Fol.     1904 ^ 

Bailway  rates  and  facilities.  Correspondence  be-^ 
tween  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  and  j 
Bailway  Companies  in  G-reat  Britain  as  to  carriage  I 

of  agricultural  produce.     [Cd~2046.]     1904 }■  Purchased 

Beformatory  and  Industrial  Schools.    Part  II  of  the  1 

46th  and  46th  Beports  of  the  Inspector  for  1901  and 

1902.    8to.     rCd-1301]  and  [Cd-1828.]     1903   ....J 


Xnffland  and  Wales — 

Annual  Summary  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Causes  of 
Deaths  in  liondon  and   other 


B  \n  jjonaon  ana   oi^aer  Inrge  towns,  1903.  >       *,    P^^^^lnA 
8to.     1904 J       ™^^'  England 


British    Museum.       Catalogue    of    Printed 

Supplement.     (Current  numbers.)    4to. 
Ecclesiastical     Commissioners    for    England, 

Beport,  with  Appendix.     8to.     [Cd-1966.]     19C^gi|e™,T?OgIe 


Books.  1  The  Trustees 
^*^}  Purchased^ 

lit-feei 


1904.]  Qmrterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Lib7wy.  327. 


(e)  TTnited  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd, 
BnglAnd  ajid  Wales — Contd. 
Education.   Board  ol    Statistics  of  public  elementary  1 

sebooU,  pnpil  teacher  centres,  and  training  colleges,  V  Purchased 

1902-03.    8yo.     [Cd-2000.]     1904 J 

Judicial  Statistics  for  1902.     Part  1,  CrimiDal  Statis- 1 

tics.     [Cd-2010.  ]    PaH  2,  CiTil  Judicial  Statistics.  \  The  Home  Office 

[Cd-2040.]     Diagrams,  4fto.     1904 J 

Local  Taxation  Returns.     England.    Tear  1901-02. 1  The  Local   aoyem- 

Part  8,  Summary  and  Index.     (300— vii.)     1904  ....  J       ment  Board 
Prisons.    Beports  of  Commissioners  of  Prisons  and  of  1 

Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  for  years  ended  81  st  I   p,_-i,.--j 

Mar.,   1897,    1901,    and    1902.       [C-8590'',   1897.  f  ^^^'^'^^^^^i 

[Cd-804],  1902.     [Cd-1278],  1902.     8vo.  ..' J 

London  County  ConneU — 

Fire  Brigade.    Report  of  the   Chief    Officer  fori  -,,     t      ,       ^       ^ 
1903.     Map,  fol.     1904 I  ^^®  I^n^on  County 

Technical  Education  Gazette.     (Current  numbers)  J       ^^^^^ 
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with  Statement  by  the  Chairman.     Fol.     1904 J 

Faddinffton,     Report  of   Medical  Officer  of   Health^ 

for  1903.     84  pp.,  diagrams.     Fol 

Ha$fdoek  Urban  District  Council.     Annual  Report  of  [  The  Medical  Officer 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  1903.    Fol.     1904 ....  |       of  Health 
Wigan.     Eighth  Annual  Report  on  Health  of  County 

Borongh  of,  for  1903.    Diagrams,  8vo.     1904  

Ireland — 

Banking  and  Railway  Statistics,  Ireland.    Dec.  1903.'] 
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Local  Taxation  Returns  for  year  1900-01.     [Cd-1382.]'^ 
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Inspectors    of    Lunatics,    for    1901.      [Cd-1265.]  I 
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Scotland— 
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Education.     Codes  of   Regulations  for   Day  Schools 

and  continuation  classes.     2  partR,  8yo.     1904 

Education.     Selection  of  circular  letters  of  the  Scotcli 

Education  Department,  1898.1904,  with  Explanatory 

Memorandum.     [Cd-2077.1     8vo.     1904  

Inebriates  Acts,  1879  to  1900.      (Scotland.)      First"^ 

Report    of    the    Inspector    to    31  st    Dec,    1903. 

CCd-1988.]    1904  

Local  GoTemment  Board.      Ninth  Annual  Report  of, 
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British  Commerce,  oar  Fiscal  Policy, 
and  on  Educailon.] 

Free  Trade,    x  +  164  pp.,  8to.     1904    

[The  Author,  after  reviewing  the  past  and  prenent  experience 
of  thirt  and  other  countries,  does  not  consider  that  therv  are 
any  sufficient  reasons  for  this  country  to  reverse  its  present 
system.] 
Bahhage  (Charles).     Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manu- 
factures,    xvi  •)-  820  pp.,  rm.  8vo.,  portrait.     London, 

1832  

Banking.    Abstract  of  the  Articles  of  Copartnery  of  the ' 
Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Scotland.     18  pp., 

8vo.     Edinburgh,  1810  

Bateman   (John).     The   Great  Landowners  of   Great^ 
Britain  and  Ireland.     A  list  of  all  owners  of  3,000 
acres  and  upwards  worth  3,000/.  a  year;   also  1,300 
owners  of  2,000  acres  and  upwards,  their  Acreage  and 
Income  from  Land  .  .  .     4th  Edit,     xxviii  +  533  pp., 
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Bauer  (Stienne). — 
Los  industries  insalubres.    Rapports  sur  leurs  dans^crs^ 
et  les  moyens  de  los  preTc nir  .  .  .     8vo.    Jena,  1908 
Le  travail  de  nuit    des    femines    dans    I'industrie. 
Bapporte  sur  son  importance  et  sa  r^glemeutation 

legale  .  .  .    8vo.    Jena,  1908    

Beawee  (Wtfndham).     Lex  Mercatoria  Rediviva ;  or  the*\ 
Merchant's  Directory  .  .  .   2nd  edit.  10  +  898  +  20  pp.,  | 

fol.     London,  1761 ' 

[Code  of  commercial  law,  ba.sed  on  an  earlier  French  work  by 
Savary,  published  in  1675.    The  sixth  and  laiit  (?)  edition, 
by  Chitty,  was  issued  in  1813.] 
Bertillon  {Jacques). — 

Texte  des  Voeux  6mis  par  I'lnslitut  International  de^ 

Statistique.     08  pp.,  8to.     Montevrain,  1903 

Nomenclatures  des  Maladies  (Statistique  de  Morbidit^- 
Statistique  des  causes  de  dec^s)  ...     89  pp.,  8to. 
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Bapport  suj*  les  relations  entre  la  mortalite  et  la 
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notamment  en  France.     28  pp.,  8vo.     Montevrain, 
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Blondel    (Georges).     La    politique    protectionniste   en^ 

Angleterre :  un  nouveau  danger  pour  la  France,    xv  +  j 
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[Beviews  the  proposed  AhcaI  chanties  and  tlieir  effects  on  the  ^  The  Publisher 
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French  industries  will  suffer  greatly.    As  regard.<i  agricul- 
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Local  Expenditure  and  Local  Indebtedness  m  England 
and  Wales. 

By  R.  J.  Thompson. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  17th  May,  1904. 
Major  Patrick  George  Craig ie,  C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair.] 

The  cost  of  our  English  local  government  is  a  subject  which  has  in 
recent  years  been  so  frequently  and  so  thoroughly  discussed,  that 
I  feel  some  hesitation  in  inviting  attention  on  the  present  occasion 
to  a  question  which,  notwithstanding  its  perennial  interest,  may 
perhaps  be  thought  to  be  somewhat  worn.  My  apology  for  doing 
so,  however,  is  the  fact  that  though  many  special  aspects  of  our 
local  taxation  have  been  discussed  before  this  Society,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  back  as  far* as  1877,  when  our  distinguished 
President  read  what  was,  I  believe,  his  first  paper  before  this 
Society,^  to  find  an  instance  of  any  attempt  to  review  the  growth 
of  local  expenditure  and  indebtedness  in  England  and  Wales  as 
a  whole.  The  broad  issues  were,  it  is  true,  dealt  with  by  Lord 
Avebury's  presidential  addresses  in  1901,^  and  Sir  Henry  Hartley 
Fowler's  presidential  address  on  Municipal  Finance  and  Municipal 
Enterprise^  referred  to  the  outlay  incurred  by  the  great  urban 
authorities,  while  papers  on  our  poor  law  system  and  on  the  finances 
of  certain  towns  have  at  other  times  brought  particular  aspects 
of  the  question  prominently  before  you.  My  present  object, 
however,  is  not  so  much  to  refer  in  detail  to  any  special  branch 
of  outlay  or  revenue,  as  to  give  as  far  as  possible  something  like  a 
broad  outline  of  the  magnitude  of  the  total  sum  of  money  which 
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passes  annually  through  the  hands  of  our  popularly  elected  bodies 
at  the  present  time  as  compared  with  earlier  years. 

The  rapid  growth  in  recent  years  of  the  expenditure  and  debt  of 
local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  is  primarily  attributable  to 
those  legislative  changes  which  have  enlarged  the  scope  of  the 
functions  Parliament  requires  or  permits  local  bodies  to  perform, 
and  also  to  the  demands  of  an  increasing  population. 

The  expenditure  is  divided  in  the  Local  Taxation  Returns  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  the  principal  of  loans 
repaid  and  interest — very  large  items — are  not  analysed,*  so  that 
any  comparison  of  the  sums  spent  must  be  confined  in  most  cases  to 
the  direct  outlay,  exclusive  of  these  amounts,  which  must  be  stated 
separately. 

The  headings  under  which  I  have  grouped  the  various  items 
are:  (1)  poor  law  relief  and  lunatic  asylums;  (2)  education; 
(3)  police ;  (4)  highways,  bridges,  and  public  lighting ;  (5)  various 
beneficial  works  ;  (6)  reproductive  works ;  and  (7)  other  expenses. 
The  figures  relating  to  poor  law  relief  and  education  are  available 
for  many  years  past,  but  for  the  other  items  the  year  1884-85  is  the 
first  in  which  the  amounts  are  distinguished  with  any  completeness. 

(1.)  Poor  Relief  and  Lunatic  Asylums. 

The  total  expenditure  on  poor  relief  in  1869-70  was  7,644,000^. 
Thirty  years  later,  in  1899-1900,  it  amounted  to  11,568,000^,  an 
increase  of  rather  over  51  per  cent.,  while  in  1902  a  total  of 
12,891,000/.  was  reached.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  this  period 
the  increase  was  under  5  per  cent.,  in  the  next  ten  years  it  was 
about  5  J  per  cent.,  while  during  the  decade  ending  1899-1900  the 
charge  rose  by  no  less  than  37  per  cent.,  and  the  last  two  years 
have  seen  a  further  augmentation  of  11^  per  cent. 

The  Local  Taxation  Returns  subdivide  this  expenditure  under  six 
heads,  viz.,  (a)  In-maintenance,  (h)  Out-relief,  (c)  Maintenance  of 
Pauper  Lunatics,  (d)  Salaries,  (e)  Loans,  and  (/)  Other  Expenses. 
The  charge  for  "  in-maintenance  "  covers  all  expenses  connected  with 
relief  in  workhouses,  &c.,  excliisive  of  repairs  and  salaries  and 
rations  of  officers.  It  includes  the  maintenance  of  vagrants  in 
vagrant  wards.  "Out-relief"  covers  all  relief  in  money  or  kind 
outside  workhouses.  "  Maintenance  of  lunatics  "  includes  the  full 
sum  charged  by  asylum  authorities,  including  the  salaries  of  their 
officers.     "Salaries"  includes  remuneration,  rations,  and  superan- 

*  In  the  returns  since  1899-1900,  the  repayments  and  interest  are  distingaisbed 
as  far  as  practicable,  but  there  is  a  considerable  balance  still  remaining  which 
cannot  be  allocated.  The  information  is,  however,  partially  available  for  earlier 
years  in  the  case  of  poor  relief  and  education. 
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nuation  allowances  of  officers  and  servants.  ''Loans  repaid  and 
"  interest  thereon  "  covers  payments  by  guardians  and  poor  law 
authorities,  but  not  debt  charges  on  lunatic  asylums,  which,  together 
with  the  provision  and  upkeep  of  these  institutions,  falls,  by  the 
CJonsolidating  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  on  county  and  borough  councils. 
"Other  expenses"  include  repairs,  maintenance  of  paupers  in 
hospitals  and  certified  schools,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  which 
cannot  be  apportioned. 

The  charges  falling  under  these  heads  at  intervals  of  five  years, 
from  1869-70  to  1899-1900,  with  the  two  subsequent  years,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  include  the  expenditure 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  on  hospitals  for  infectious 
diseases. 

Table  I. — Principal  Items  of  Expenditure  for  Poor  Belief 
[In  thousands.] 


1                      2 

Tears  (ending .  In-Main- 
Lad}-da7).    i    tenance. 

i 

8 

Out-Relief. 

4 

Main. 

tenance  of 

Lunatics 

in 
Asylums 

and 
Licensed 
Houses. 

6 

Salaries 

and 
Rations  of 
Officers. 

and 

Super* 

annuation 

Allovaitces. 

6 

Workhouse 

and 

other 

Loans 

Repaid, 

and 
Interest 
thereon. 

7 

Other 
Expenses 

imme- 

diaieiy 

connected 

with 

Relief. 

8 
Total. 

£ 
1869-70  ...      1.503, 
'74-75  ....     1,578, 
79-80  ...  i    1,758, 
'84-85  ....1    1,922, 
'89-90  ....1    1,900, 
'94^95  ....     2,216, 
'99-1900      2,548, 

£ 
3,633, 
2,959, 
2,711, 
2,470, 
2,464, 
2,531, 
2,698, 

£ 

723, 

869. 

994, 
1,188, 
1,222, 
1,602, 
1,820, 

£ 

818, 
930, 
1,063, 
1,357, 
1.396, 
1,667, 
2,095, 

2,213, 
2,358, 

£ 

252, 

267, 

319, 

502, 

605, 

698. 

973, 

£ 

715, 

896, 
1,180, 
1,063, 

869, 
1,253, 
1,433, 

£ 

7,644. 
7.488, 
8,015. 
8,492. 
8,434. 
9,867, 
11,568, 

1900-01  ....    2,802,    1    2,722, 
'01-02  ....     2,979,       2,836, 

1,874, 
2,016, 

1,018,       1,492, 
1,066,       1,608, 

1 2,1 20, 
12,891. 

The  mean  number  of  paupers  of  all  classes  decreased  from 
i>033>ooo  in  1869-70  to  802,000  in  1901-02,  or,  relatively  to  the 
population,  from  46  per  1,000  to  24*6  per  1,000,  while  the  average 
cost  per  pauper  rose  from  7/.  8*'.  to  over  16/.  is.  per  head.  The 
subdivision  of  the  charges  in  the  above  table  enables  us  to  examine 
in  some  detail  the  items  to  which  this  increased  outlay  is  to  be 
attributed. 

(a)  In-mainienance, 

But  little  variation  has  occurred  in  the  proportion  of  in-door 
paupers  to  the  population  during  the  past  thirty  years,  the  figure 
being  roughly  about  7  per  1,000  over  the  whole  period.     The  mean 
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number,   however,    receiving    relief    has   risen    from    157,000  in 
1869-70   to    224,000  in  1901-02;   and  to  this  some  part  of  the 
addition  of  nearly  1,500,000/.  to  the  charge  for  in-maintenance  shown 
in  col.  2  must  be  attributed.    Only  part,  however,  of  the  increase  is 
due  to  this  cause,  as  the  average  cost  per  in-door  pauper  has  risen  from 
9Z.  1 2S,  to  13/.  6s.,  or  by  38^  per  cent,  (see  Table  II).    The  fluctuations 
have  been  considerable,  but   the  amount  in  1901  and    1902  was 
much  above  that  of  previous  years,  the  outlay  having  risen  by  about 
iL  106'.  per  head  in  the  past  two  years.   The  absence  of  any  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  in-door  paupers  is  perhaps  partly  due  to  the 
extent  of  the  provision  for  in-maintenance,  which  probably  renders 
the  workhouse  more  acceptable  than  was  formerly  the  case.     In 
this  connection  Mr.  Lockwood,  one  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
Inspectors,  in  his  Report  for  1898,-^  observes  that  "there  is  an 
**  increasing  number  of  workhouse  inmates  who,  though  perhaps 
**  incapable  of  earning  a  full  wage,  could  not  reasonably  be  classed 
"  as  infirm  through  age  or  other  cause ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
"  comforts  and  indulgences  now  generally  afforded  to  the  in-door 
"  poor  may  in  some  cases  at  least  offer  inducements   to  remain 
"  chargeable,  rather  than  to  renewed  effort  to  earn  an  independent 
•*  living."     When  it  is  remembered  that  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  poor  law  is  that  the  condition  of  the  pauper  should  l^e  less 
eligible  than  that  of  the  independent  labourer,  any  increase  in  the 
expenditure  on  maintenance  leading  to  the  above  result  cannot  be 
regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory.     Mr.  Lockwood  also  observes  that 
"  the  dress  and  general  appearance  in  many  instsinces  of  the  relatives 
**  and  friends  of  the  patients  in  the  wards  of  infirmaries  on  visiting 
"  days  suggest  that  not  a  few  of  the  latter  are  recruited  from  a 
*'  class  far  removed  from  destitution,  the  status  which  was  imderstood 
"  to  be  the  condition  entitling  to  relief  from  the  rates  in  this  or  any 
**  other  form  when  separate  poor  law  infirmaries  were  first  established." 
As  stated  above,  the  charge  for  in-maintenance  is  exclusive  of 
repayments  of  loans  and  interest,  salaries,  and  other  expenses ;  but, 
so  far  as  these  could  be  apportioned,  their  addition  would  have 
raised  the  total  expense  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
in-door  relief  in  1901-02  to  no  less  than  6,284,000/.^    This  is  equal 
to  an  outlay  of  about  28/.  per  head. 

{b)  Out-Relief. 

In  the  case  of  outrelief  there  has  been  a  fall  in  the  mean 
number  of  paupers  (excluding  lunatics  in  asylums)  from  an  average 
of    848,000   in    1869-70    to    501,000   in    1901-02,  or  from   about 


»  "  Local  Government  Botird  Report,"  1898-99,  p.  86. 
•  Ibid,,  1902-08,  p.  xcv. 
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37    ^    1 5    P©r    ifOoo,  accompanied    by  a    rise    in   the  cost    per 

head  from  4/.  ^s.  to  5/.  la.*?.     The  smaller  number  of  persons  now 

receiving  out-relief,  especially  in  view  of  the  increasing  population, 

is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  while  the  increase  in  the  amount 

per  head  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  ample  relief  of 

such  applicants  as  are  deemed  suitable  objects  for  out-relief  is 

now  regarded  as  a  desirable  method  of  poor  law  administration. 

Mr,    Preston-Thomas,  in  his  Keport  for  1899-1900,  says,   "I  am 

"  constantly  urging  lx>ards  of  guardians,  in  every  case  where  out- 

"  relief    is    granted,   to    provide    adequately   for    the    applicants' 

"  maintenance  ...     It  is,  however,  a  much  easier  plan  to  give  a 

"  small  dole  to  everybody,  instead  of  thoroughly  inquiring  into  the 

"  circumstances,  and  discriminating  between  those   who  deserve 

"  liberal  out-relief  and  those  to  whom  only  the  workhouse  should 

"  be  offered."'    The  same  inspector  observes  that,  "  in  unions  where 

"  relief  is  dispensed  without  much  inquiry,  the  result  is  to  create 

"a  class  of  applicants  who  ask  for  relief,  not  because  they  are 

"  destitute,  but  because  others  no  worse  off  than  themselves  have 

"  been   successful  in  obtaining  it.    *  Nothing  spreads   so  fast  as 

"  pauperism  unchecked.     And  the  energy  shown  in  attempting  to 

"  get  *  parish  pay '  is  often  so  assiduous  that  one  could  wish  it  were 

"devoted  to  wage-earning.'*    The  additional  expense  for  salaries, 

&c.,  in  connection  with  out-relief  raised  the  total  outlay  in  1901-02 

to  3,346,000^.8 

The  following  table  gives  the  niunber  of  paupers  of  each  class 
and  the  cost  per  head  at  intervals  since  1869-70  : — 

Table  II. — Mean  Number  of  Paupers  in  England  and  Wales,  and 

Cost  per  Head. ^^^ 


)ttn(eDdiux 


Mean  Number  of  Paupers. 


Ill-door. 


1869-70  .... 

74-75  .... 

'79-80  .... 

'84-85  .... 

•89-90  ... 

'94-93  ... 
1899-1900 

1900-1901 
'0M902 


166,800 
146,800 
180,800 
183,800 
187,900 
208,700 
215,400 

214,000 
224,000 


Out-door, 
exclusive  of 
Lunatics  iu 

Asylunia. 


847,900 
621,800 
588,000 
5^8,600 
535.500 
527,600 
505,000 


403,700 
501,500 


LuuMticti 

in 
Asylums. 


28,000 
32,300 
3y,200 
46,500 
51,800 
60,600 
72,000 


78,900 
76,400 


Cost  per  Head. 


Lunatics 


131 
133 


"  Local  Government  Board  Report,"  1899-1900,  p.  1^6^ 
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(c)  Maintenance  of  Pauper  LunaMcs. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  lunatics  in 
asylums,  but  the  cost  per  head,  though  fluctuating,  has  not 
materially  altered.  This  increase  in  numbers  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  Government  grant  of  4.S.  per  week  for  every  pauper  lunatic,  a 
grant  which  "  has  induced  boards  of  guardians  to  send  to  the  county 
"  and  borough  asylums  chronic  lunatics  and  imbeciles  who  have  not 
**  required  the  expensive  treatment  afforded  by  these  institutions.*^ 
The  gross  charge  under  this  head  has  risen  from  723,000/.  in 
1869-70  to  2,045,000/.  in  1901  02.  This  includes  charges  for  staff, 
victualling,  and  all  expenditure  coming  under  the  head  of  "  nudn- 
"  tenance  of  patients,"  and  is  recovered  by  means  of  a  weekly 
charge  from  the  unions  to  which  these  pauper  lunatics  are 
chargeable.  In  addition,  there  is  the  charge  for  the  provision  and 
upkeep  of  lunatic  asylum  buildings,  together  with  the  payments  for 
interest  and  repayment  of  loans  in  connection  with  them  which  fall  on 
county  and  borough  funds.  The  repayments  of  loans  and  interest 
were  in  the  latest  year  named  about  400,000/. 

(d)  Salaries,  dr. 

Turning  to  the  item  of  salaries  in  Table  I  (col.  5),  the  outlay  is 
now  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  it  was  in  1869-70.  Comparing 
the  year  1880  with  1870,  the  increase  was  28  per  cent.,  the 
succeeding  ten  years  saw  an  increase  of  32  per  cent.,  while  1900 
showed  a  rise  of  50  per  cent,  over  the  total  of  1890.  The  two 
subsequent  years  have  seen  a  further  augmentation  of  13  per  cent. 
The  additional  grant  of  the  whole  of  the  provincial  union  officers' 
salaries,  which  became  payable  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  by 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  has  thus  been  accompanied  by 
a  very  substantial  addition  to  the  cost  of  administration.  The 
charge  for  salaries  is,  of  course,  much  greater  in  those  unions  where 
a  large  proportion  of  the  paupers  are  relieved  in  the  workhouse,  but 
the  divergence  in  the  relation  between  salaries  and  the  cost  of  relief 
in  different  unions  is  sufficiently  striking  to  deserve  mention.  For 
instance,  while  there  are  unions  in  which  the  salaries  exceed  one 
half  of  the  outlay  on  maintenance,  in  others  it  is  imder  one  fifth. 
Thus  in  the  ten  unions  of  Manchester,  West  Derby,  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Chorlton,  King's  Norton,  Brighton,  Croydon,  Edmonton, 
and  Brentford,  the  charge  both  for  in-maintenance  and  out-relief 
was  in  1899-1900^^  304,608/.,  and  for  salaries  174,254/.,  or  57  per 
cent.,  while  the  number  of  paupers  was  38,426,  giving  an  average 

•  "  Ro}al  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,"  Finul  Report,,^.  25. 

'•  Ibid,,  Appendix  to  Final  Report,  Table  IX.  Digitized  by  VjOOqIc 
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charge  for  salaries  per  head  of  4/.  i  is.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
take  the  ten  Unions  of  Wigan,  Ashton,  Middlesbrough,  Chester- 
field, Leicester,  Dudley,  Grimsby,  Auckland,  Northampton,  and 
Newton  Abbot,  the  expenditure  was  192,300/.,  and  the  charge  for 
salaries  35,600/.,  or  about  18  per  cent.  The  number  of  paupers  was 
31,283,  so  that  the  average  cost  was  about  23s.  per  head.  In  the 
first  case,  however,  the  average  number  of  in-door  paupers  was  52 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  and  in  the  second  case  only  19  per 
cent.  This  of  course  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  proportionate 
cost  of  salaries,  but  the  two  sets  of  figures  serve  to  show  the 
remarkable  divergence  in  the  methods  pursued  by  the  guardians 
in  different  unions. 

{e)  Outstanding  Debts. 

The  outstanding  debts  on  workhouses,  including  the  fever  and 
small-pox  hospitals  belonging  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
and  on  lunatic  asylums  are  as  follows : — 


1 

WorkliouBCi.  kc* 

LunHtic  Aoylitmi. 

1 

'        1884-86  

£ 

6,361,000 

7,037,000 

7,778,000 

10,798,000 

£ 
8,826,000 
3,557,000 
4,268,000 
6,820,000 

'89-90  

*94-96  

'99-1900  

lyOO-1901  

'01-1902  

11,824,000 
13,170,000 

7,087,000 

8,248,000 

*  Incladin^,  in  addition  to  workhouses,  infirmaries,  poor  law  schools,  and 
offices,  the  asylums  and  hospitals  provided  by  the  managers  of  the  Mctropolit4iu 
Asylums  District.  These  include  hospitals  (not  restricted  to  pauper  patients) 
which  have  been  provided  fur  persons  suffering  from  fever,  diphtheria,  and 
small-pox.  Outside  the  metropolis  hospitals  of  this  character  are  usually  provided 
and  maintained  by  the  urban  and  rural  di>trict  councils.  This  expenditure  is  not 
strictly  for  poor  law  purposes,  but  in  the  earlier  years  the  particulars  rannot  be 
separately  shown. 


The  increase  in  both  cases  since  1894-95  has  been  remarkable, 
being  in  the  case  of  workhouses,  cfec,  about  70  per  cent.,  while  in 
the  case  of  lunatic  asylums  the  charge  has  nearly  doubled.  The 
sum  defrayed  from  the  rates  for  principal  and  interest  on  workhouse 
loans  alone  rose  from  502,000/.  in  1884-85  to  1,065,000/.  in  1901-02. 
Xo  doubt  much  of  this  debt  is  due  to  the  need  for  replacing  old 
buildings  which  have  been  in  use  for  many  years,  but  the  figures 
suggest  the  inquiry  whether  this  is  not  being  done  on  somewhat 
too  lavish  a  scale  or  somewhat  too  rapidly.  Digitized  by  vji^^vjviv! 
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(2)  Ediication. 

Under  the  heading  of  education  may  be  included  expenses  of 
school  boards,  school  attendance  committees,  reformatories  and 
industrial  schools  and  expenditure  on  technical  and  intermediate 
education.  The  legislative  changes  which  have  been  made  during 
the  past  thirty  years  in  addition  to  very  largely  increasing  the 
contributions  from  the  imperial  exchequer,  have  thrown  the  duty 
of  providing  primary  education  upon  local  authorities,  and  have  also 
placed  at  their  disposal  the  **  residue  "  of  the  local  taxation  customs 
and  excise  duties,  otherwise  known  as  the  "  whisky  money,"  which 
may  at  their  option  be  employed  in  providing  instruction  of  a 
technical  or  secondary  character. 

Elementary  education  first  became  a  charge  on  the  local  rates  in 
1870,  when  local  school  boards  were  required  to  be  established 
in  those  districts  where  the  existing  voluntary  schools  were 
insufficient.  These  school  boards  were  empowered  to  levy  a  rate 
to  meet  their  expenses,  so  far  as  they  were  not  provided  for  by  the 
grants  from  the  education  department  and  by  receipts  from  other 
sources.  In  1876  the  principle  was  laid  down  that  every  parent 
was  bound  to  cause  his  child  to  receive  efficient  elementary 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  a  pro\dsion  which 
materically  increased  the  demand  for  school  accommodation,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  demand  had  to  be  satisfied  by  the  erection 
of  lx)ard  schools.  But  in  examining  the  educational  expenditure 
falling  on  the  local  rates,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  notwith- 
standing the  very  great  increase  in  board  schools,  only  47  per  cent, 
of  the  scholars  on  the  registers  of  public  elementary  schools  in  1901 
were  in  board  schools,  so  that  up  to  that  time  the  local  ratepayer  as 
such  contributed  to  the  cost  of  education  of  less  than  one-half  of  the 
children  receiving  that  description  of  education  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902  has  transferred 
to  the  county  and  borough  councils  the  financial  control  both  of 
these  school  boards  and  of  voluntary  schools,  and  the  number 
of  separate  authorities  has  been  reduced  from  2,566  to  333.  The 
changes  introduced  by  this  Act  do  not,  however,  affect  the  figures  in 
the  following  table,  which  shows  the  expenditure  and  outstanding 
loans  of  school  lx)ards  up  to  September,  1902  : — 
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Yen  ending 

Expeniiitnre 

not  Defrayed  Out  of  Loani. 

Outstanding  Loans 

September, 

General. 

De'ot  Charges. 

TolHl. 

1879  

'89  

£ 

3,258,000       ! 
3,822,000      ' 
5,430,000       ! 
7,472,000      1 

£ 

437,000 

994,000 

1,309,000 

1,691,000 

£ 

3,695,000 
4,8 1 6,000 
6,739»ooo 
9,163,000 

£ 

9,937,00J 
18,138,000 
22,633,0(^0 
29,353,00J 

*94  

'99  

1900  

7,945,000       1 
8,513,000       1 
8,988,000 

1,770,000 
1,887,000 
2,022,000 

9,715,000 
1 0,400,000 
1 1 ,0 ;  0,000 

80,813,000 
32,207,000 
33,564,000 

'01 

'02  

•  Abstract  of  Accounts,  Cd-1276,  1902,  and  Board  of  Education  Report, 
1902-03. 


Taking  the  expenditure  as  a  whole,  it  increased  from  3,695,000/. 
in  1879  to  4,816,000/.  in  1889,and  in  the  next  decade  to  9,163,000/., 
while  the  three  8ul>sequent  years,  for  which  figures  are  available, 
show  a  further  growth  to  nearly  11,000,000/.  Towards  this  outlay 
the  Government  contributed  14  per  cent,  in  the  earlier  year,  28  per 
cent,  in  1889,  and  nearly  40  per  cent,  in  the  later  years.  The  cost 
of  erecting  school  buildings  has  increased  the  outstanding  loans 
during  these  years  from  9,937,000/.  to  33,564^000/.  It  should 
perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  of  the  total  expenditure  about  29  per 
cent,  was  expended  by  the  London  School  Board,  while  the  number 
of  children  receiving  education  in  their  schools  was  only  one-fifth  of 
the  whole.  This  is  accounted  for  l)y  the  fact  that  the  average  cost 
of  maintenance  per  scholar  in  1901-02  was  very  much  higher  than 
elsewhere,  viz.,  4/.  is.  ^d.  per  head,  as  compared  with  an  average 
cost  in  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  (excluding  London)  of 
2I.  135.  6d.y  and  in  the  county  boroughs  (including  London)  of 
3/.  6s,  6d.  per  head.  The  outstanding  debt  in  London  was  very 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole. 

In  order,  however,  to  form  some  idea  of  the  relation  between  the 
cost  and  the  number  of  children  educated,  it  will  be  well  to  take 
the  figures  given  by  the  Board  of  Education  showing  the  number  of 
scholars  receiving  elementary  education  in  Board  Schools,  and  the 
average  cost  per  head  for  "  maintenance,"  that  is  excluding  cost  of 
buildings,  expenses  of  administration,  repayment  of  loans  and  some 
other  charges.     These  particulars  will  be  found  in  Table  IV. 
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Table  IV. — Number  of  Scholars  at  Board  Schools,  Cost  per  Scholar, 
and  Oovtrnment  Orant.* 


Yeara 

(ending 

Slat  Aogust). 


Numlier 

of  Scholars 

in 

Arerage 
Attendanc  *. 


Avenij^c 
Expenditure 
per  Scholar 

on 

Maintenance 

only. 


Go^^Jnt    j    CotS?Son       O^u^ 
Scholar.f      \    J-O"'*  Ratei.   |    Goremniei.t. 


1874r-75 

'79-80 

'84-86 

'89-90  

'94-95 

'99-1900 .. 

1900-1901... 
'02  


Thousands. 
227, 
769, 
1,187, 
1,457, 
1,879, 
2,177, 


£    «.   d, 

1  16  11 
12  2  0 
12    5    4 

2  6- 
2  10    2 

;     2  17    8 


£     8.  d. 

-  7  6 

-  18  10 

-  16  5 

-  18  7 
19  7 
1  11  2 


£    *.  d. 
1-6 

-  18  7 

-  19  - 

-  18  - 

-  19  8 
15  6 


201 
32-9 
362 
40-3 
68-9 
540 


2,344, 


3     - 

2 

1  11     2 

18    2 

51-8 

3    - 

9 

1  10    8 

19    5 

50-5 

•  Statwtics  of  Public  Elementary  SchooU,  1901-02.     [Cd-1476.] 
t  Excluding  the  '*  Necessitous  School  Boards  Grants." 


Exclusive,  therefore,  of  buildings  and  certain  other  expenses,  the 
direct  expenditure  on  education  was  378.  in  1874-75,  and  42s.  per 
head  in  1879-80  ;  ten  years  later,  in  1889-90,  it  was  46.S.,  an  increase 
of  9^  per  cent.,  while  the  next  decade  ending  1899-90  showed  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent.,  bringing  the  charge  per  head  up  to  575.  8rf., 
and  in  1902  it  rose  to  6ox.  9(?.  During  this  period,  in  consequence 
of  successive  enactments,  the  grants  made  by  the  Education 
Department  advanced  from  13.S.  lod.  in  1879-80  to  iSs.  yd.  in 
1889-90,  and  then  to  3o,s'.  M.  in  1902.  It  cannot  be  said,  however, 
that  the  enormously  increased  liberality  of  Parliament  in  this 
direction  has  done  anything  to  relieve  the  local  rates.  The  nearly 
universal  abolition  of  school  fees  consequent  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Fee  Grant  in  1901  reduced  the  annual  average  income  of  School 
Boards  from  sources  other  than  rates  and  grants  from  about  95.  dd, 
to  less  than  is,  per  scholar,  so  that  the  rapid  rise  in  expenditure 
since  that  date  has  had  to  be  defrayed  from  local  sources,  and  the 
average  contribution  for  maintenance  from  the  rates,  which  was  i8*\ 
per  scholar  in  1890  rose  to  29.*.  5^.  in  1902. 

The  extent  to  which  provision  for  education  was  made  in  the 
years  prior  to  1902  from  sources  other  than  the  public  rates  is 
shown  in  the  table  below. 

The  financial  control  of  these  voluntary  schools  has  now  been 
handed  over  to  the  local  authorities  by  the  Education  Act  of  1902, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  scholars  for  whose  education 
they  are  responsible  has  been  more  than  double^itb^  ^^  transfer. 
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Table  V. — Nun^ber  of  Scholars  at  Voluntary  Schools,  Cost  per  Scholar ^ 
Government  Grant,  and  Contribution  frora  other  sources. 


Year. 

Namber 

of  Scliolan 

ill 

Average 
Atteiidiiiice. 

ExpcMdilSie    !    fi^tl!r«^..i    '  Contributiona 
pc?^hol.r    ;    Go.^ern»e..t 

on           1                                   other 
Mainienance          Scholar              Sources. 

Perceuta<:e 
Contributed 

by  the 
Gorernment. 

1874-75 

'79-80 

'84-86 

'89-90 

'94^95 

'9»-1900.. 

1,610, 
1,982, 
2,184, 
2,261, 
2.446, 
2,489, 

£  *.    rf.     1    £  *.     rf.    ;       *.   d. 
1  11  10     '     -  11     6     1       19  10 
1  14    8         -  14    7     1       19  10 
1  15  10         -  16    2           19    8 
1  17    -     1     -  17    6           19    6 

1  18  11     1     1    8    6           10    4 

2  6    4    1     I  15  11             9    7 

361 
42-0 
45-1 
47-2 
732 
77-5 

1900-91 

'01-92 

2,493, 
2,546, 

2    6    8     *     1  15     5             9  11 
2    6    4    ;     1  16     5     1       10    - 

78-2 
78-0 

The  scholars  in  the  voluntary  schools  received  in  1902  a 
Government  Grant  of  355.  ^d,,  whereas  in  Board  Schools  it  only 
amounted  to  30s.  M.  This  is  due  to  the  additional  Aid  Grant  of 
5«.  per  scholar,  and  the  Board  of  Education  in  their  latest  report^^ 
observe  that  "the  large  proportion  of  the  Aid  Grant  which  has 
"  during  the  last  five  years  been  devoted  to  improving  the  equipment 
"  of  voluntary  schools  will,  it  is  hoped,  sensibly  alleviate  the 
"  burden  thrown  on  the  new  local  education  authorities,  as  the 
"  maintenance  of  the  schools  passed  into  their  hands." 

The  majority  of  the  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  are 
under  the  control  of  Voluntary  Boards  of  Managers,  who  receive 
contributions  from  the  Treasury  according  to  the  number  of  inmates, 
while  the  county  and  borough  councils  usually  arrange  to 
contribute  proportionately  to  the  number  of  children  coming  from 
their  districts.  Day  Industrial  Schools  are  managed  by  School 
Boards.  Apart  from  the  debt  charges,  the  payments  by  local 
authorities  towards  these  schools  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889,  empowered  local  authorities 
to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  technical  or  manual  instruction,  and 
for  this  purpose  they  may  levy  a  rate  of  not  more  than  i^.  in  the£. 
In  1890  the  "residue"  of  the  local  taxation  (customs  and  excise) 
duties  was  given  to  the  county  and  county  borough  councils  to  be 
applied  at  their  option  to  technical  instruction.  In  1890-91  that 
residue  amounted  to  740,37 6/.,  and  in  1901-02  to  967,615/. ;  the 
expenditure  on  technical  and  intermediate  education  was  in  the 
latter  year  1,256,000/. 

"  "  Board  of  Education  Report,"  1902-03  [Cd-1763%jpvGoOgle 
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The  total  outlay  by  local  authorities  on  education,  including 
technical  education  and  reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  has  risen 
from  3,191,000/.  in  1884-85  to  10,069,000/.  in  1901-02.  (See 
Table  V.) 

(3.)  Police, 

The  cost  for  police  and  police  stations  in  1884-85  was  3,488,000/., 
and  in  1901-02  it  was  5,530,000/.,  or  an  increase  of  50  per  cent. 
The  number  of  police  employed  has  increased  in  the  same  period 
from  35,608  to  44,054,  and  the  average  cost  per  head  which  was 
about  98/.  in  1884-85  is  now  116/.  Some  part  of  this  increased 
charge  is  probably  due  to  the  revised  arrangements  for  police 
pensions  provided  by  the  Act  of  1890.  The  outstanding  loans  for 
police  stations,  &c.,  though  not  actually  very  large  in  amount,  have 
more  than  doubled  since  1884-85,  and  now  amount  to  1,606,000. 

(4.)  Highvxiys, 

Under  this  heading  are  included  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
roads  of  all  descriptions,  scavenging  and  cleansing,  lighting  the 
public  streets,  and  also  charges  for  bridges  and  ferries.  Until  the 
year  1878  the  maintenance  of  the  highways  within  each  parish  was 
charged  to  the  parish,  but  the  Highways  and  Locomotive  Act  of 
that  year  made  the  rural  districts  chargeable,  and  also  threw  half 
the  cost  of  main  roads  on  the  county  at  large.  The  Local  Grovern- 
ment  Act  of  1888  required  the  county  coimcils  to  bear  the  whole 
charge  of  main  roads,  except  those  in  county  boroughs. 

The  expenditure,  excluding  payments  for  interest  and  principal 
(shown  in  Table  V),  was  in.  1884-85  6,500,000/.,  while  in  1901-02  it 
was  11,854,000/.,  an  increase  of  82  per  cent.  The  outstanding  loans 
have  not  increased  so  rapidly,  but  they  represented  in  1901-02  the 
substantial  total  of  44,962,000/.,  which  was  about  49  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1884-85.  This  outlay  has  been  chiefly  incurred  in  connection 
with  street  improvements,  a  direction  in  which  there  has  recently 
been  considerable  acti\dty.  The  payments  for  principal  and  interest 
amounted  in  1901-02  to  at  least  1,927,000/.,  so  that  the  total 
expenditure  in  that  year  was  about  13,780,000/.  Of  the  debt 
some  18,695,000/.  has  been  incurred  on  highways,  street  improve- 
ments, and  bridges  in  the  metropolis. 

(5.)  Beneficial  IVorks. 

A  still  greater  increase  is  observable  in  those  descriptions  of 
enterprise  which  may  be  described  as  "beneficial  works,"  under 
which  heading  I  have  included  fire  brigades,  hospitals  (not  poor-law), 
land   drainage,  libraries   and   museums,  parks    and  open   spaces, 
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sewerage,  removal  of  house  refuse,  registration,  &c.,  vaccination, 
and  miscellaneous  public  works.  The  outlay  for  these  purposes 
was  4,176,000/.  in  1884-85,  while  in  1901-02  it  was  8,947,000/.,  an 
increase  of  114  per  cent.,  and  the  outstanding  debts  rose  from 
22,188,000/.  to  48,618,000/.,  or  by  119  per  cent.  This  extension 
has  been  in  part  due  to  extended  powers  as  to  libraries,  baths,  open 
spaces,  &c.,  granted  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  and 
other  Acts;  but  with  regard  to  matters  of  public  health,  such  as 
hospitals,  sewerage,  removal  of  refuse,  <fec.,  "  the  enormous  increase 
"  of  expenditure  has  been  due  more  to  the  growing  needs  of  towns, 
"  the  advance  of  science,  and  the  increased  administrative  activity 
"  of  local  bodies,  than  to  legislative  changes."^^ 

The  charge  for  sewerage  works,  naturally  an  important  item, 
has  grown  from  917,000/.  (exclusive  of  debt  charges)  in  1884-85  to 
1,938,000/.  in  1901-02,  and  the  outstanding  debt  from  16,569,000/. 
to  33,200,000/.  Another  item  which  shows  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment is  the  outlay  on  parks  and  open  spaces,  which  has  grown  from 
145,000/.  to  631,000/.,  and  the  debt  on  this  account  from  2,441,000/. 
to  6,885,000/.  The  annual  charge  for  fire  stations  has  risen  from 
206,000/.  in  1884-85  to  452,000/.  in  1901-02,  for  hospitals^^  from 
113,000/.  to  773,000/.,  and  for  libraries  from  140,000/.  to  458,000/. 

(6.)  Ilep'odudive   Undertalcings. 

The  next  group  to  which  reference  may  briefly  be  made  includes 
with  some  additions  those  municipal  works  which  were  referred  to 
in  Sir  H.  Fowler's  return  of  1893  as  reproductive  undertakings,  and 
covers  the  provision  by  local  bodies  of  the  supply  of  water,  gas, 
trams,  electric  light,  markets,  baths,  cemeteries,  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes,  allotments,  harbours,  piers,  <fec.  In  1884-85  the 
total  outlay  under  these  heads  was  5,130,000/.,  while  in  1901-02  it 
^ft8  13*332,000/.,  while  the  debt  incurred  (shown  in  Table  IX)  has 
risen  from  85,269,000/.  to  166,500,000/.,  or  by  95  \^v  cent.  The 
interest  and  repayment  of  principal  on  this  huge  sum  must  of 
course  be  very  large,  and  it  appears  from  the  Local  Taxation 
Returns  of  1901-02  that  it  was  not  less  than  6,726,000/.,  so  that 
the  total  outlay  amounted  to  at  least  20,056,000/. 

The  particulars  relating  to  the  year  1901-02  for  the  items  which 
I  have  included  under  the  head  of  reproductive  works  are  given  in 
the  following  table,  together  with  the  revenue  so  far  as  it  is 
separately  distinguished. 

'*  "  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation/'  Appendix  to  Final  Report,  p.  25. 
"  Sxdoding  workhouse  in6rmaries  and  hospitals  belonging  to  the  Metropolitan 
Asylams  Board. 
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Table  VI. — Reproductive  Works,    Expenditure  and  Revenue,  1901-02. 

[In  thooaands.] 


Waterworka    

Gkksworks    

Tramways  

Electric  lighting  1 
(other  than  public  > 
lighting) J 

Markets  

Baths 

Cemeteries 

Housing  of  the  1 
working  classes  ....  j 

Allotments 

Harbours,  Piers,  Ac.  .. 

Total   


Expendi- 

tare 

not  out  of 

I.oana, 

and 

excluding 

Paymeurs 

for 
PrincipMl 

and 
Interest. 


£ 
1,657, 
6,723, 
1,817, 

973, 

451, 
879, 

408, 

87, 

50, 
1,787, 


»3»332 


Repayment 

of 

Loans.* 


£ 

565, 
349, 
275, 

804, 

139, 

95, 

122, 

71, 

1, 
93, 


A.moutit 

of 

Interest 

Paid 

in 
reipect 

of 
Loans.* 


£ 

1,790, 

646, 

807, 

888, 

217, 
69, 

78, 

121, 

1. 
1,290, 


ToUl. 


i,oi5, 


4,907, 


£ 

4,01 3» 
6,718, 

2,399, 
1,665, 

807, 

543, 
608, 

279, 

Sh 
3.«7o, 


20,J54i 


Revenue 

so  far 

aaitia 

Separately 

Dia- 
Ungttuhed. 


£ 
4,018, 
6,966, 
2,708, 

1.671, 

872. 
251, 


t 
8,063, 


Out- 
standing 
Loaus. 


£ 
58,960, 
22,298, 
12.740, 

14,832, 

7,206, 
2,614, 

3,000, 

6,927, 

109, 
38,028, 


166,609, 


*  The  figures  given  in  these  columns  are  not  complete,  as  certain  payments 
were  made  which  could  not  properly  be  apportioned. 
t  Not  distinguished. 


One  noticeable  feature  in  this  table  is  that  although  the  revenue 
is  on  the  whole  rather  in  excess  of  the  expenditure,  the  sum  applied 
to  the  repayment  of  loans  is  but  small.  It  is  of  course  frequently 
asserted  that  these  municipal  undertakings  are  not  charged  with  all 
the  costs  of  administration,  &c.,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  accounts  of  boroughs  in  which  a  large 
portion  of  these  amoimts  are  spent,  are  only  examined  by  three 
local  auditors,  two  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  burgesses  and  one 
by  the  mayor.  The  accounts  of  parish  councils,  of  district 
councils  except  in  boroughs,  of  county  coimcils,  of  boards  of 
guardians  and  of  school  boards,  on  the  other  hand,  are  all  audited 
by  the  Government  auditor,  and  that  it  may  be  open  to  considera- 
tion whether  there  would  not  be  some  advantages  in  extending  this 
practice  to  boroughs.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  imcertainty  which 
exists  in  regard  to  the  financial  position  of  some  of  these  municipal 
enterprises,  it  might  tend  to  place  them  on  a  sounder  basis  if  they 
were  put  in  the  same  position  as  a  limited  company.  They  are 
at  present  treated  as  public  companies  for  income-tax  purposes 
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(Schedule  D),  and  they  might  not  unreasonably  be  required  to 
append  the  certificate  of  a  chartered  accountant  to  their  accounts, 
which  should  show  their  profit  and  loss,  their  assets  at  a  reasonable 
valuation,  and  their  liabilities  in  respect  of  debts  incurred  on  behalf 
of  these  undertakings.  This  latter  suggestion,  I  may  say,  is 
practically  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Municipal  Trading,  but  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
was  decidedly  against  extending  the  present  system  of  local 
government  auditors  to  municipal  corporations. 


(7.)  Miscellan^om  Charge?, 

The  sums  shown  under  this  head  in  Table  VII  cover  private 
street  works,  public  buildings  and  offices,  establishment  charges, 
legal  and  parliamentary  proceedings,  salaries  and  superannuation 
allowances,  and  miscellaneous  charges.  The  total  has  grown  from 
3,219,000/.  in  1884-85  to  6,760,000/.  in  1901-02;  only  a  portion, 
however,  of  the  salaries,  charges,  legal  expenses,  &c.,  is  included, 
as  in  most  cases  the  salaries  paid  in  connection  with  any  particula/ 
undertaking  are  included  with  other  expenditure  thereon. 


(8.)  Loans  Repaid  and  Interest, 

Principal  of  loans  repaid  and  interest  are  shown  in  Table  VII  in 
one  sum,  as  for  the  years  prior  to  1899-1900  the  amounts  cannot  l)e 
separately  apportioned,  while  even  for  subsequent  years  only  a  very 
rough  approximation  can  be  arrived  at.  The  total  has  increased 
from  9,879,000/.  to  18,337,000/.,  or  by  83  per  cent.,  the  loans 
themselves  having  increased  in  the  same  period  by  92  per  cent. 

The  items  of  local  expenditure  which  have  now  been  enumerated 
are  summarised  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  total  outlay, 
excluding  capital  expenditure,  at  five-year  intervals  from  1884-85 
to  1899-1900,  with  the  two  subsequent  years: — 
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Table  VIT. — Total  Expenditure  {iiot  out  of  Loans)  hy  Local  AiUhoritia 
in  England  and  Wales, 

[In  Ihouiiaiids.] 


18M-85. 


Poor   relief  and  lunatic  1  j 
asylums  j  i 

Education,         including^  , 
technical       education,  i 
r^'formatory    and     in-  | 
dustrial  schools      J 

Polite  and  conveyance  oH  ' 
prisoners J  j 

Highway?,  bridges,  andl 
public  lighting    J  ' 

Beneficial  works 

Keproductive  undertakings 

Miscellaneous,  including  1 
legal  and  establish.  V 
ment  charges  J 

Principal  of  loans  repaid  1 
and  interest  on  loans...  J 


£ 
8,272, 


1889-00.     1891-95.  i  18J9-19()0     1900.01. 


£     I      £ 
8,113,'    9,503,, 


£ 
11,071, 


£ 
11,747, 


I- 


3,191,     4.057,     6,438,,     8,828,      9,468, 


Total 


3,68S,     4,109,      4,836,       5,314, 

6,499,     7,233, 1    8,563,  10,568,  ■ 

4,176.      4,550,  I    6,255,       0,164,  : 

5,130,      5,680,     7,246,  19,668, 

3,219,     3,339,,    4,148,      5,678, 

9,879, 1  11,085,   12,721,  15,699, 


5,403, 

11,396, 

8,622, 
12,732, 

6,196, 
16,873, 


19^'1.02. 


44,054,,  48,180,    59,715,     75.990,  18^,437, 


£ 
12,365, 

10,069, 

5,713, 

11,854: 

8,947, 
18,332, 

6,7<,0, 
18,337. 

87,377, 


Although  these  years  have  been  selected  because  1884-85  is  in 
most  instances  the  earliest  year  for  which  all  the  details  necessary 
for  this  classification  are  available,  incidentally  the  comparison  has 
the  advantage  of  showing  roughly  the  increase  in  the  quinquennium 
preceding  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  and  in  the  two 
succeeding  periods  of  five  years. 

The  augmentation  in  the  outlay  is  no  doubt  partly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  increased  powers  and  duties  of  local  authorities 
consequent  on  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Acts  of  1888 
and  1894,  and  to  some  other  extensions  of  local  powers  such  as  those 
contained  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  1890;  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1890;  and  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  1892. 
Under  the  head  of  education  also  the  introduction  of  the  "  technical 
"education"  grant  in  1890,  and  of  what  is  practically  free 
education  by  the  Act  of  1891,  largely  account  for  the  increase  of 
59  per  cent,  in  the  expenditure  of  1894-95  as  against  1889-90. 

Some  portion,  moreover,  of  the  augmentation  must  be  attributed 
to  the  increased  interest  in  local  affairs  consequent  on  the  transfer 
of  a  large  measure  of  control  in  1888  and  again  in  1894  to 
popularly  elected  bodies.  As  Messrs.  Wright  and  Hobhouse 
observe  in  their  well-known  book  on  Local  Government,  "the 
"  creation  of  popular  bodies  directly  responsive  to  the  demands  for 
"  sanitary  and  other  improvements,  and  controlled  in  many  cases 
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"  by  the  vote  of  the  compound  householder,  will  undoubtedly 
"  tend  to  increase  the  burden  of  local  rates  and  debts.  "^*  The 
greater  vigour  displayed  in  the  local  administration,  and  the 
increased  interest  in  local  government  on  the  part  of  the  elected 
representatives,  however  praiseworthy,  has  obviously  a  considerable 
tendency  to  encourage  expenditure,  while  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  guardians,  the  county  councils,  the  district  councils  and 
numerous  other  bodies  (including  in  the  past  the  school  boards),  have 
been  able  to  pursue  their  individual  aims  without  any  reference 
to  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  remainder  in  the  same  area.  In 
fact,  some  portion,  even  if  only  a  small  portion,  of  the  rapidly 
growing  expenditure  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  absence 
of  any  financial  control.  The  ratepayers'  control  usually  only 
operates  at  elections,  and  must  naturally  be  after,  and  perhaps  long 
after,  the  expenditure  has  been  incurred.  In  most  cases  it  is 
of  a  very  vague  and  indefinite  character,  because  the  body  to  be 
elected  is  frequently  only  partly  responsible  for  the  outlay. 

The  percentage  of  growth  in  each  quinquennium,  and  in  the 
whole  period  of  seventeen  years  from  1884-85  to  1901-02  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 

Table  VIII. — Percentage  Increase  in  the  Expenditure  of  Local  Authorities 
in  England  and  Wales. 


Poor  relief  and  lunatic  Bsjlums    ... 
Kdacation,     including    technical  1 

education     and      reformatory  > 

and  industrial  schools J 

Police  and  conveyance  of  prisoners 
Highways,    bridges    and    public  T 

lighting J 

Beneficial  works 

Beproductive  undertakings    

Miscellaneous,    including    estab- 1 

lishment  and  legal  charges J 

Principal    of   loans    repaid  andl 

interest  on  loans j 

Total 


Percentage  of  Increase 


In 

Fire  YcMtB 

1884-85  to 

1889-90. 


-     2 
+   27 


11 

11 

9 
11 

4 
12 


In 

Five  Years 

1899-90  to 

1894-95. 


+  17 

+  59 

+  18 

+  18 

+  36 

+  28 

+  24 

+  15 


+   24 


In 
Five  Yeare 
1894-95  to 
1899-1 9{)0. 


+  16 

+  87 

+  10 

+  28 

+  30 

+  47 

+  37 

+  23 


+   27 


In 

Seventeen 

Yeart 

1884-85  to 
1901-09. 


+      50 
+   215 


55 
82 


+  114 

+  160 

+  110 

+  86 


"  Wright  and  Hobhouse,  «  Local  Government  and  Local  Taxation,"  1894,  p.  19. 
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During  the  pajst  seventeen  years  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  has  risen  by  98  per  cent., 
and  the  increase,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  very  much  larger  in  the 
later  periods.  At  the  close  of  the  first  five  years  the  amount  was 
only  9  per  cent,  greater,  whereas  in  1899-1900  it  was  27  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  the  amount  in  1894-95.  In  the  case  of  poor  relief 
there  was  a  decrease  in  1889-90  compared  with  1884-85,  which  was 
followed  by  a  growth  of  17  and  16  per  cent.  The  cost  of  highways 
and  bridges  has  increased,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
beneficial  works,  which  include  drainage,  libraries,  parks,  &c.  In 
the  case  of  reproductive  works  the  extension  in  recent  years  has 
been  very  rapid.  The  repayment  of  loans  and  the  payment  of 
interest  has  increased,  but  not  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  growth  of  the 
unpaid  balance. 

The  growing  total  of  outstanding  loans  is  similarly  classified  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Table  IX. — Outstanding  Loans  of  Local  Authorities  in  England 
and  Wales, 
[fu  tliousauds.] 


1884.85. 

l88')-90.    '    189i-95. 

1 

1899-1900.     1900-01. 

1901.02. 

Poorlaw  and  lunatic ' 
asylums 

Education,   includ-"" 
ing          technical 
education,        re-   • 
formatory  and  in- 
dustrial schools   ^ 

Police    

9,687, 

14,877, 

721, 
30,059, 
22,188, 

85,269, 

10,594, 

18,240, 

1,019, 
32,913, 
27,805, 

97,550, 

£             £ 
12,037,     17,113, 

22,971,     30,269, 

1,254,       1,495, 
84,495,     40,384, 
3i,407,     42,334, 

110,837,   140,970, 

£ 
18,860, 

31,821, 

1,566, 
43,607, 
45,842, 

152,076, 

£ 
21,419, 

38,482, 

1,606, 

Highways  and  bridges 

Beneficial  works  

Beprod  uct  ive' 
undertakings    .... 

44,962, 
48,618, 

166,600, 

Other  purposes    

10,407, 

10,650, 

19,834,     21,299, 

22,932, 

26,721, 

Total 

173,208, 

198,671, 

235»335i    293,864, 

316,704, 

343,41 7- 

The  aggregate -amount  has  risen  in  the  past  seventeen  years  by 
92  per  cent.,  and  reached  a  totat  of  343,000,000/.  in  1901-02.  This 
includes,  however,  166,000,000/.  borrowed  for  reproductive  under- 
takings, which  is  probably  represented  by  property  in  municipal 
ownership  to  at  least  that  sum.  Apart,  however,  from  these  trading 
loans,  the  amount  has  been  very  rapidly  rising,  particularly  in  the 
later  years.     The  percentage  of  growth  is  shown  in  the  following 


table : — 
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Tabls  X. — Percentage  Increase  in  the  OiUstandin^  Loans  of  Local 
Authorities  in  England  and  Wales, 


Increaie  per  Cent. 


I 


In 

Five  Yeart 

1881-S5  to 

1889-90. 


Poor  law  and  lunatic  osjlams  ;     + 

Education,   including    technical  1  | 
education,     reformatorj,     and  >|     + 

ioduBtrial  schools    J  I 

Police I      + 

Highways,    bridges,  and    public  1 

lighting     J 

BeDeficiu  works + 

BeprodnctiTe  undertakings  + 

Other  purposes   + 


Total.. 


41 

9 

25 
li 

1 


+    »5 


In 
Fire  Yean 
1899-90  to 
1894-95. 


+    14 


23 
5 


+  24 
+  14 
+   83 


+    i8 


In 
Five  Yeart 
1894-95  to 
1899-1900. 


+  42 

+  32 

+  20 

+  17 

+  23 

+  27 

+  10 


+   ^5 


In 
Seventeen 

Years 
1881-85  to 
1901-(.2. 


+  121 

+  125 

+  123 

+  49 

+  119 

+  95 

+  158 


9* 


The  loans  on  workhouses  and  lunatic  asylums  went  up  42  per 
cent,  between  1894-95  and  1899-1900,  and  the  increase  over  the 
whole  period  was  121  per  cent.  The  educational  debt  rose  by 
125  per  cent.,  the  expenditure  on  street  improvements  raised  the 
debt  for  highway  purposes  by  49  per  cent.  The  various  items 
under  the  heading  of  beneficial  works  have  more  than  doubled  their 
debt  charge,  while  the  liabilities  for  reproductive  undertakings  have 
increased  by  95  per  cent.  Apart,  however,  from  these  latter  loans, 
the  local  burden  has  increased  from  88,000,000/.  to  177,000,000/.  or 
by  92  per  cent,  in  seventeen  years.  The  fact  that  each  separate 
local  authority  may  borrow  money  for  its  own  purposes  generally 
on  the  security  of  the  rates,  without  any  reference  to  the  loans 
which  others  may  be  obtaining  on  the  same  security,  is  a  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  continual 
increase,  especially  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  for  any  ratepayer  to  know  exactly  what  may  be  the  amount 
which  the  various  authorities  are  accumulating  within  the  same 
district,  for  up  to  the  present  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  restrict 
the  aggregate  debt  of  any  locality,  and  "  an  inhabitant  of  a  nu'al 
"  parish  may  be  subject  to  a  number  of  separate  debts  charged  on 
"  the  different  areas  which  happen  to  include  his  property,  the 
"  aggregate  amount  of  such  debts  being  unlimited.  "^^      The  control 

exercised  by  the  Local  Government  Board  is  directed  mainly  to 

• 

"  Wright  and  Hobhouse,  "  Local  Governmcut  and  Local  Ta^t{on,'*yl^^5^^^^ 

^  A  2 
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fixing  the  length  of  time  over  which  the  loan  may  be  spread,  a 
matter  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  work ;  while  the  control 
of  Parliament  is  only  directed  to  a  consideration  of  the  special 
objects  which  may  be  provided  for  in  any  Bill  containing  authority 
to  raise  loans. 

The  amount  of  these  loans  represents  at  the  present  time  in 
England  and  Wales  as  a  whole  approximately  lo/.  io5.  per  head  of 
the  population,  and  i/.  185.  for  every  £  of  rateable  value.  The 
distribution,  however,  is  not  at  all  uniform,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
amount  falling  naturally  on  urban  districts.  The  figures  for 
1884-85  and  for  1900-01,  so  far  as  they  can  be  divided,  are  as 
follows : — 

Table  XI. — Outstanding  Loans  and  Amount  per  £  of  Rateable  Value  in 
Urban  and  Rural  Areas. 


1884-85. 

1901-02. 

Area*. 

Ontstanding 
LoMn«. 

Per  £  of 

Rateable 
Value. 

OnUtnnding 
Loans. 

Per  £  of 
lUtenble 
Valne. 

County  of  London  

35,857,000 

&     s.    d, 
14    9 

£    *.    rf. 
62,962,000  1     1  11    8 

Extra  Metropolitan  areas — 
Wholly  urban 

119,430,000 

16,393,000 

1,628,000 

1  18  11 
-    -    6 

250,412,000       2  12    9 

Partly      urban      and  1 

partly  rural J 

Wholly  rural   

26,102,000           — 
8,941,000       -    1    6 

Total 

137,351.000 
i73,ao8,ooo 

1     3     7 
»     3     9 

28o.A<<«.000          T    18      a 

Total  England  and  Wales 

343,417,000 

I    17  «i 

The  unpaid  debt  of  the  metropolis  grew,  it  will  be  seen,  from 
iZ.  45.  9^.  per  £  of  rateable  value  to  i/.  ii.s.  Srf.,  while  in  other 
urban  areas  the  growth  has  been  from  il,  i8.s.  iid,  to  2I.  12s,  gd. 

The  preceding  summary  of  the  annual  payments  and  the  debts 
of  our  local  bodies  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to 
the  sources  from  which  the  necessary  money  is  obtained.  They 
may  be  divided  into  three  heads:  (1)  grants  and  subventions  from 
the  imperial  exchequer;  (2)  public  rates;  and  (3)  revenue  from 
tolls,  rents,  reproductive  undertakings,  &c.,  the  amounts  of  which 
are  given  below : —  • 
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Table  XII.-  -Revenue  of  Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales, 

[In  thousands.] 


1 

8 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Year. 

GranU 

from 

Imperial 

Exchequer. 

Public 
Rates. 

Total 

of 

colunma 

S  and  3. 

Revenue 

from 

Water  and 

Gas  Works, 

Electric  Ught. 

and 

Tramways. 

Revenue 
from 
other 

Sources. 

ToUl 
Receipts, 
excluuing 

Loans 

(columns 

4,  5.  and  6). 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1884-85  .... 

8,622, 

25,667, 

29,189, 

5,496, 

9,065, 

43,849, 

'89-90  .... 

6,522, 

27,713, 

34»235» 

6,512, 

9,490, 

50,238, 

*94-95  .... 

8,994, 

83,855, 

42,849, 

7,976, 

9,631, 

60,456, 

'99-1900 

12,249, 

40,734, 

52,983, 

12,252, 

11,967, 

77,202, 

1900-01  .... 

12,666, 

42,994, 

55,650, 

13,962, 

12,373, 

81,986, 

'01-02  .... 

12,531, 

46,439, 

58,970, 

15,358, 

12,851, 

87,179, 

The  total  receipts  from  the  imperial  exchequer  and  the  public 
rates  together  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  net  cost  to  the  public 
of  our  local  government,  and  these  have  risen  from  29,289,000/.  in 
1884-85  to  59,000,000/.  in  1901-02,  that  is,  the  average  contribution 
per  head  of  the  population  which  was  in  the  earlier  year  something 
less  than  225.  is  now  about  36s.  The  taxpayer  as  distinct  from  the 
ratepayer  now  contributes  about  21^  per  cent,  to  the  net  cost,  as 
compared  with  about  12 J  per  cent,  in  1884-85,  but  as  this 
contribution  is  allotted  by  Parliament  on  a  fixed  system  which  is 
broadly  speaking  beyond  the  control  of  our  local  representatives, 
the  extent  to  which  the  greater  expenditure  has  added  to  the 
burden  imposed  on  the  community  must  be  measured  by  the  growth 
in  the  public  rates,  and  although  these  have  grown  from  25,667,000/. 
to  46,500,000/.,  the  increase  has  been  to  some  extent  discounted  by 
a  growth  in  the  valuation  from  145,500,000/.  to  186,500,000/.^® 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  find  out  precisely  in  all  cases  how 
far  the  additional  expenditure  which  has  been  dealt  with  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  paper  has  fallen  on  the  rates,  it  is  possible  to 
trace  the  growth  of  the  rates  raised  by  poor  law  authorities,  by 
school  boards,  and  by  county,  town  and  rural  councils,  which 
indicates  broadly  how  far  the  burden  has  been  felt  by  the  ratepayer. 


Bates  raised  hy  Pom-  Law  Authorities. 

The  expenses  of  poor  law  authorities  include  some  expenditure 
uncomiected  with  poor  relief  amounting  to  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  but  owing  to  the  contributions  from  the  imperial  exchequer 


^*  Rateable  value. 


Tlic  assessable  valoe  was  1 74,500,000^ 
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the  amount  of  rates  raised  is  now  about  1,500,000/.  less  than  the 
gross  expenditure  on  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  consequence  of 
these  increased  grants  the  average  rate  in  the  pound  has  not 
increased  except  in  the  metropolitan  district,  where  it  was  iS'Sd.  in 
1884-85,  and  22'4d.  in  1901-02,  while  the  average  rate  levied  by 
other  poor  law  authorities  stood  at  about  the  same  figure,  viz., 
IS.  id,  in  both  years.  In  the  intervening  years  there  were  of  course 
fluctuations,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  grants  being  to  reduce  the 
rate,  while  the  continual  growth  of  expenditure  has  brought  it  up 
to  its  former  level.  Although  these  represent  the  average  rates  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  they  cover  some  very  striking  divergencies 
even  within  the  boundaries  of  the  same  county.  In  London,  for 
instance,  in  the  four  unions  of  Bethnal  Green,  Stepney,  Poplar,  and 
St.  Olave's,  the  rate  was  over  3-s.,  while  in  six  other  metropolitan 
unions  it  was  under  15.  6d,  in  the  pound.  In  Berks,  Bradfield  had 
a  rate  of  4^d.j  and  Easthampstead,  in  the  same  county,  a  rate  of 
15.  yd.f  and  similar  differences  may  be  found  in  nearly  every  county 
in  the  country. 

ScJwol  Boards. 

Although  the  increased  contributions  from  the  exchequer  have 
been  much  greater  here  than  in  the  case  of  poor  relief,  they  have 
not  prevented  the  growth  of  rates  under  this  head  to  something 
approaching  double  the  amount  at  which  they  stood  in  1884-85. 
The  average  School  Board  rate  in  London  in  that  year  was  7'4«?-, 
and  in  1901-02  it  was  14*4^. ;  in  English  boroughs  the  rate  (where 
levied)  rose  from  5 '26?.  to  11*40?.,  and  in  other  districts  from  6' id.  to 
io"jd. 

Town  and  County  Councils, 

In  London  the  aggregate  rates  have  risen  from  4s.  6^^.  in 
1884-85  to  65.  4^.  in  1901-02,  so  that,  deducting  the  poor  law  and 
school  board  charges,  there  has  been  a  change  from  25.  4^.  to 
nearly  3s.  ^^,  Excluding  these  expenses,  the  charges  appear  to  be 
rather  less  than  the  average  of  town  councils,  which  from  2s.  i  irf. 
have  reached  about  45.  id.  in  county  boroughs  and  3s.  8d.  in 
other  boroughs.  Urban  sanitary  authorities'  expenses  have  grown 
from  2S.  2d.  to  nearly  3s.  2^d.  in  the  £. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  this  brief  review  of  the  local  expenditure 
in  England  and  Wales,  we  may  summarise  the  position  in  1901-02 
compared  with  1884-85  by  saying  that  for  every  100/.  spent  in  the 
earlier  year  we  are  now  spending  198/.,  for  every  100/.  of  debt  we 
now  owe  192/.,  for  every  lool.  of  rates  formerly  raised  we  now  have 
to  collect  180Z.,  apart  from  the  additional  help  contributed  by  the 
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taxpayer  from  the  imperial  exchequer.  Taking  the  population  as 
a  standard,  the  rates  now  raised  represent  in  London  55s.  9 A  per 
head  compared  with  335.  5c?.  in  1884-85,  and  in  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales  the  rate  now  averages  28s.  6d,  per  head  against 
the  19,9.  i^.  paid  in  the  earlier  year.  The  debt  in  London  now 
amounts  to  13/.  17s.  id,  instead  of  9Z.  2s.,  which  was  the  figure  in 
1884-85,  and  in  the  country  as  a  whole  to  10^.  los.  ^d.  in  lieu  of 
6/.  8«.  M,  In  relation  to  the  valuation,  the  rates  in  England  and 
Wales  have  increased  from  3s.  6d,  to  nearly  55.  4c?.  in  the  j&,  or  by 
rather  more  than  one-half ;  that  is  to  say,  the  occupier  of  a  property 
assessed  at  looZ.  per  annum  in  1901-02  had  on  the  average  to 
contribute  26/.  135.  to  the  public  rates,  whereas  the  burden  on 
property  rated  at  the  same  amount  in  1884-85  was  only  17Z.  105. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  meet  the  enormously 
increased  outlay  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  the  burden  on  the 
ratepayer  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  apart  from  affording 
additional  assistance  from  the  exchequer,  which  was  the  means 
favoured  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  and  apart 
from  a  widening  of  the  basis  of  local  taxation,  it  may  perhaps  be 
open  to  consideration  whether  there  is  not  some  need  in  the  first 
instance  for  a  Central  Authority  who  should  have  power  to  examine, 
and  possibly  to  limit  or  otherwise  control  the  local  debt  incurred 
and  the  aggregate  amount  of  rates  levied  within  each  area. 


Discussion  on  Mr.  R.  J.  Thompson's  Paper. 

The  President,  in  inviting  discussion,  said  they  were  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Thompson  for  so  succinct  and  interesting  a  series 
of  notes  on  the  growth  of  local  expenditure  and  taxation — a  subject 
with  which  many  present  were  familiar.  A  practical  examination  of 
the  growing  importance  and  pressure  of  these  burdens  would  not 
be  without  considerable  benefit. 

Mr.  Richard  B.  Martin  (Treasurer)  said  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  subject  of  the  paper  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  the  country.  In  the  House  of  Commons  attention  had  recently 
been  called,  in  the  most  serious  manner  from  both  sides  of  the 
House,  to  the  enormous  increase  in  imperial  expenditure,  and 
when  in  addition  they  had  such  large  local  expenditure  and  local 
indebtedness  it  raised  the  very  serious  question^p^ J9^y ^^^}^^ 
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could  be  placed  ou  the  expenditure  so  as  to  leave  some  reasonable 
resource  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  national   emergency.     Id 
municipal  affairs  everybody  wanted  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
used  to.     Take  the  workhouses  for  example ;  they  were  very  much 
up-to-date,  and  had  requirements  that  would  never  have   been 
thought  necessary,  advisable,  or  even  possible,  a  few  years  ago. 
He  need  not  go  into  the  question  of  education,  which  was  almost  a 
thing   by  itself.      They  had   been  very  much  behind-hand  with 
education,  but  a  great  deal  of  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
matter,  though  there  was  considerable  doubt  whether  the  effort 
last  made  to  secure  co-ordination  of  education  would  be  crownerl 
with  success.     He  hoped  it  would  add  considerably  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  it  would  inevitably  not  tend 
to  reduce  the  rates.      In  all  these  things  one  point  which  had 
been  very  well  shown  was  that  so  much  of  the  expenditure  was 
sanctioned  by  councils  elected  by  persons  who  did  not  themselves 
feel  the  burden  of  those  rates.     Of  course,  theoretically,  it  was  the 
same  thing  whether  you  paid  the  rates   out    of  your  pocket,  so 
much  a  week  or  a  month,  or  had  it  added  to  your  rent  and  collected 
by  the  proprietor,  but  it  made  a  great  difference  to  a  man  who  had 
to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  at  an  inconvenient  time  and  produce 
the  necessary  monthly  or  weekly  payment.     The  latter  would  be 
more  inclined  to  keep  the  rate  down.      This  was  a  very  large 
subject.    No  doubt  there  was  a  tendency  to  have  everything  of  the 
best,  especially  when  you  were  doing  it  with  other  people's  money. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  money  spent  on  tramps  and  poor  law 
administration,  but  no  serious  effort  had  ever  been  made  to  put 
down  tramps  and  pauperism  by  insisting  that  a  man  should  not  five 
on  the  rates  and  on  his  fellow  citizens  while  adding  nothing  himself 
to  the  national  wealth.     Nobody  had  more  sympathy  than  he  had 
for  a  man  who  had  lived  honestly  all  his  life,  and  really  had  not 
had  money  to  save  up  for  his  old  age;  he  was  justified  in  looking, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  being  somehow  cared  for  in  his  old 
age ;  but  that  a  man  who  had  done  nothing  all  his  life — not  only  in 
his  active  years  but  in  his  old  age  also-r-should  be  kept  at  the 
expense  of  others  seemed  to  him  rather  too  bad.     He  would  only 
say  one  thing  with   regard  to  reproductive  works.      There  was 
always  a  danger  that  they  might  be  superseded.     When  gas  was 
introduced,  everybody  cried  out  for  gas ;  gas  companies  came  in, 
and  the  money  of  the  town  was  invested  in  gas  with  a  view  to 
making  it  an  attractive  place.     Then,   a  few  years  after,  came 
electricity,  and  for  all  they  knew,  gasworks  might  be  superaeded. 
There  were  many  other  interesting  points  in  this  paper  which  he 
hoped  would  elicit  further  discussion. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  said  there  were  many  points  in  this  pap^r 
which  naturally  attracted  any  one  who  was  interested  in  pubhc 
administration ;  and  what  had  been  said  by  the  last  speaker  was  m 
many  ways  not  at  all  too  strong.  He  proposed  to  touch  on  one  or 
two  points  only,  more  partici3arly  those  bearing  on  poor  relief. 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  enormous  iijcijea^  ^^i^fS^?^^'^ 
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under  this  head.     But  in  1869-70  the  workhouses  were  in  a  very 
poor  condition  indeed,  and  the  infirmaries  were  very  bad ;   so  that 
about  that  time  a  great  outlay  was  necessary.     Later  the  method  of 
relief  in  the  "  House  "  was  immensely  improved,  and  a  great  deal  was 
done  that  went  far  beyond  the  reforms  proposed  in  the  earlier 
stages.     The  figures  in  the  first  table  in  the  paper  showed  what 
the   result  had  been.     The  expenditure  on  out-door  relief  went 
down,   then   it  rose  again,   until  latterly  it  almost  reached   the 
first   figure  in  the  table.      The  in-door   relief  figure   had    gone 
steadily  up,  and  the  consequence  was  that,  if  this  process  was  to 
continue,  they  would  find  that  both  out-door  relief  and  in-door 
relief  would  greatly  exceed  their  former  limits ;  both  would  become 
attractive.     Again,  with  regard  to  those  in   receipt  of  relief,  it 
was  to  be  noted  that  in  the  comparatively  prosperous  years  of  the 
last  decade  there  had  been  little   or  no  reduction  of  pauperism 
to  population.     From  an  examination  of  the  figures,  it  appeared 
that  the  number  of  children  since  1887 — speaking  generally — had 
gone  down  very  much,  and  the  number  of  the  able-bodied  had  been 
reduced;   the  increase  had  been,  roughly,  in  the  infirm  and  the 
aged.    The  consequence  was  that  all  the  good  that  they  might  have 
gained  on  the  one  count  they  had  lost  on  the  other;    so  that 
progress  made  had  been  neutralised.      The  justification  of  a  large 
expenditure  in  poor  relief  might  be  a  reduction  in  pauperism ;  but 
in  this  case  they  could  not   point  to  a  reduction.     But  now  it 
seemed  that  the  large  expenditure  was  not  providing  the  necessaries 
of   administration,  but  making  pauperism  attractive.     There  was 
another  question.     Was  the  local  control  sufficient  ?     In  Germany, 
no  doubt,  the  whole  system  of  poor  relief  was  different ;   but  the 
method  of  controlling  poor  expenditure  there  was  worthy  of  note. 
In  any  given  town,  the  poor  law  administration  were  required  by 
the  Town  Council  to  make  an  estimate  of  what  it  would  spend  in 
the  year,  and  it  would  have  to  keep  to  that  estimate.     The  Town 
Council,  elected  on  a  high  franchise  quite  unlike  our  own,  the  one 
chief  authority,  would  control  the  whole  expenditure,  the  collection 
of  rates,  the  raising  of  loans,  and  so  on.     Thus  the  poor  administra- 
tion, the  authority  that  spent  the  money  of  the  community  on  relief — 
a  form  of  expenditure  which  many  persons  most  naturally  desired 
to  increase — reported  directly  to  another  authority,  and  was,  in  a 
manner,  its  servant.    In  England  there  was  no  such  local  control,  nor 
any  substitute  for  it.     There  was,  of  course,  the  Local  Government 
Board  at  the  centre,  but  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  super- 
vision over  loans  was  not  close  enougn.     Nor  were  questions  of 
rating  controlled  on  any  general  principle  by  which,  for  instance, 
the  rate  should  not  exceed  a  certain  standard  proportional  to  the 
rateable  value,  or  some  rule  of  that  kind ;  or  could  any  proposal  be 
brought  forward  by  which  the  occupier  should  always  pay  his  share 
of  the  rates  1    There  might  be  difficulties  in  such  a  scheme,  but 
experiments  showed  that  it  was  practicable.     If  it  were  adopted, 
the  rate  might  so  be  levied  that  everybody  bore  his  share  of  it 
directly,  and  knew  how  much  it  was  and  for  what  purpose  it  was 
levied.    Again,  some  adjustment   might  be  wantedj  bjmder  other 
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circumstances.  Take  a  district  in  which  the  railway  company  was 
the  largest  ratepayer;  the  railway  might  practically  become  the 
payer  of  the  rate,  and  the  real  educative  financial  responsibility  of 
the  ratepayer  generally  minimised  and  neutralised.  Was  not  some 
reconsideration  of  the  question  possible  on  the  grounds  of  purpose 
and  economy  in  expenditure  more  consonant  with  the  older  policy 
of  administration  in  this  country  ?  There  were  two  other  points. 
Rates  and  taxes  misapplied  tended  to  kill  the  natural  instincts  in 
accordance  with  which  people  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  distressed,  or  supported  themselves  in  sickness  and  old  age. 
Such  a  misapplication  affected  much  larger  groups  of  persons  than 
people  generally  imagined.  Further,  a  large  demand  for  rates  really 
meant  a  very  large  demand  on  the  means  which  the  people  had  in  their 
hands  for  providing  for  themselves.  In  a  rising  demand  for  house 
accommodation,  as  there  was  generally  in  the  metropolis,  if  rates 
rose  rents  rose,  and  if  rents  rose,  and  the  weekly  income  of  a  man 
was  thus  made  less  available  for  other  purposes,  it  was  argued  that 
he  had  to  that  extent  a  claim  for  State  support  in  old  age  and  in 
other  ways.  The  policy  of  large  lating  thus  reacted  unfavourably 
on  the  individual  just  at  the  point  where,  in  the  interests  of  the 
community,  it  was  most  important  that  he  should  be  staunch  and 
independent. 

Dr.  Benedict  W.  Ginsburg  said  he  only  wanted  to  make  one 
or  two  obvious  remarks  which  ought  to  be  brought  out  in  reference 
to  this  paper.  They  must  all  agree  with  what  had  been  already  said, 
but  he  thought  the  very  alarming  increase  in  rates  had  something 
to  do  with  the  question  which  was  very  much  before  them  just  now 
— the  railway  question.  The  railways,  as  Mr.  Loch  had  said,  were 
paying  a  very  large  amount  of  rates,  but  they  were  brought  into 
competition  with  locally-aided  trams,  and  their  suburban  traffic  was 
being  cut  into.  They  were  paying  money,  in  the  case  of  the  trams, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  in  order  to  bring  a 
competitor  into  opposition  with  themselves.  That  not  only  was 
very  unfair,  but  it  also  obliged  them  to  keep  their  charges  up 
and  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  detriment  to  our  agricultural  interest, 
because  the  railways,  who  were  paying  such  enormous  contributions 
— both  in  money  and  in  loss  of  earning  power — towards  local 
taxation,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  agriculturists,  as  they 
ought  to  be.  He  also  ventured  to  think  that  the  same  observation 
might  be  applied  to  the  tariff  question.  When  Mr.  Cobden  was 
agitating  half-a-century  ago,  local  taxation  was  practically  a 
negligible  quantity,  but  now  it  had  become  so  heavy  that  in 
certain  cases  it  amounted  to  some  extent  to  a  bounty  in  aid  of  the 
foreigner. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  thought  that  the  moral  of  the 
paper  was  that  local  taxation  and  local  indebtedness  had  increased, 
were  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished ;  but  whether  it  ever 
would  be  diminished  was  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  predicting. 
He  confessed  that  when  he  saw  not  merely  tJpiziQ^ei  to  whi3i 
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Mr.  Loch  had  referred,  but  the  probability  that  Parliament  would 
pass  in  the  present  session  an  Act  which  would  substitute  for  the 
doctrine  so  soundly  laid  down  in  the  Poor  Law — a  doctrine  that 
relief  was  to  be  the  reward  of  merit — he  feared  very  much  that 
there  were  no  indications  whatever  of  any  diminution  in  the  rates. 
The  author  suggested  a  little  more  centralization  as  one  remedy, 
but  he  could  hardly  agree  with  him  there.  He  thought  experience 
showed  that  centralization  did  not  tend  to  economy,  and  that  the 
remedy  should  rather  be  sought  in  some  other  direction,  as  in 
the  strengthening  of  local  interest  and  local  control.  In  the  long 
run,  if  the  local  authorities  put  on  the  market  applications  for  loans 
far  in  excess  of  the  real  value  of  the  security,  the  public  would  not 
subscribe,  and  so  there  was  an  ultimate  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  investing  public ;  but  that  appeal  was  a  long  way  off. 
They  wanted  some  method  of  enforcing  on  local  authorities  the 
•dictates  of  common  prudence,  and  he  should  be  disposed  to  look  to 
some  measure  which  would  greatly  strengthen  local  interest  and 
local  control  for  a  possible  remedy  for  these  evils. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Chiozza-Money,  after  complimenting  the  author  of 
the  paper  upon  the  valuable  collection  of  facts  and  figures  he  had 
pkiced  before  the  Society,  said  that  it  had  been  too  broadly  assumed 
by  previous  speakers  that  local  expenditure  necessarily  bred  local 
expenditure.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  very  large  number  of  the 
reproductive  imdertakings  referred  to  might  afford  considerable 
relief  to  local  expenditure  in  time  to  come.  So  far  as  poor  relief 
was  concerned,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  way  to  deal  with 
that  subject  was  not  to  take  the  pauper  and  do  anything  with  him 
whatever,  either  by  way  of  extinction  or  otherwise,  but  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  the  pauper.  It  also  appeared  to  him  that  that  was 
best  done  when  the  subject  was  very  young.  When,  therefore, 
they  saw  the  local  authorities — who  represented  that  portion  of 
the  government  of  the  people  which  came  most  closely  in  contact 
with  their  lives  and  their  necessities — clearing  out  slums,  widening 
roads,  making  the  conditions  of  life  better,  spending  more  money 
on  education  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  central  authority, 
&c.,  they  were  on  the  way  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  paupers.  As 
those  present  would  know,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  places  not 
very  far  from  that  room  where  there  were  factories  in  which 
paupers  were  at  that  moment  being  manufactured ;  where  people 
were  being  bred  under  conditions  which  generated  pauperism, 
ignorance  and  crime— -plague  spots  which  ought  to  be  blotted  out  of 
our  civilization.  The  bearing  of  local  expenditure  on  that  was  this. 
He  believed  that  much  of  the  increased  expenditure  was  being 
directed  to  the  sweeping  out  of  such  places,  and  to  the  closing  of 
pauper  factories.  If  that  was  successfully  done  they  would  have 
gone  far  towards  relieving  the  local  expenditure  of  the  future. 

Mr.  N.  L.  Cohen  thought  that  the  tendency  to  increased 
expenditure  was  not  merely  due,  as  was  sometimes  suggested,  to 
electoral  aflinities  of  the  members  of  local  authorities.  A  wider 
diffusion  and  greater  intensity  of  altruism  was,  he  thought,  very 
marked  durins;  the  last  half  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.     Also 
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the  general  advance  in  the  standard  of  comfort,  and  even  of  luxury, 
was  reflected  in  a  desire  for  greater  liberality  in  the  scale,  and 
consequently  in  the  expense,  of  relief  and  accessories  of  relief.  He 
desired  to  support  the  plea  of  Mr.  Loch,  which  he  interpreted  as 
urging  greater  attention  to  and  more  consideration  for  the  relative 
merits  of  different  projects  coming  before  the  local  authorities.  In 
that  way  proposals,  which  were  in  themselves  perhaps  more  or  less 
desirable,  could  be  considered  with  reference  to  other  commitments 
and  aspirations,  and  thus  kept  more  proportionate  to  the  normal 
variation,  mostly  accretion,  in  the  incomes  of  the  respective  local 
authorities.  The  defect  often  was  that  a  proposal,  which  was 
beneficial  and  not  economically  hurtful,  when  worked  on  a  small 
scale,  became  directly  or  indirectly  mischievous  when  the  same 
principle  was  applied  with  less  discrimination.  In  fact  sometimes 
that  defect  seemed  to  correspond  to  the  old  illustration  in  the 
picture  in  Fundi  of  a  farmer  who,  when  offered  a  small  glass  of 
liqueur,  asked  for  "  Zum  o'  that  in  a  mug." 

Mr.  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S.I.,  said  that  it  was,  perhaps,  only  natural 
that  the  discussion  should  run  upon  the  policy  of  local  expenditure, 
rather  than  confine  itself  to  the  illustrations  of  the  growth  of  that 
expenditure  which  Mr.  Thompson's  paper  had  so  comprehensively 
laid  before  them.  It  had  been  suggested  that  more  de-centralisation 
and  increased  popular  control  oi  local  finance  would  result  in 
economy,  by  which  was  meant  the  reduction  of  expenditure.  He 
ventured  respectfully  to  differ  from  that  conclusion.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  adoption  of  measures  increasing  the 
popular,  or  local,  control,  had  been  followed  by  a  rapid  rise  in  the 
expenditure,  and,  again,  from  his  own  not  inconsiderable  experience 
of  municipal  work  and  electioneering,  he  could  confidently  assert 
that  the  influence  paramoimt  in  such  contests  was  always, 
except  in  such  extraordinary  cases  as  those  of  Marylebone  and 
Warrington,  thrown  in  favour  of  any  expenditure  from  which  class 
or  personal  benefit  was  expected  to  be  derivable.  The  altruism 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Cohen  was  a  modern  factor  in  mimicipal  finance 
of  great  importance,  and  which  required  careful  and  cold-blooded 
watching,  owing  to  its  connection  with  the  capital  expenditure 
of  local  bodies,  the  increase  in  which  was  one  of  the  features  most 
prominent  in  the  figures  now  under  discussion.  In  the  municipal 
life  of  the  day,  too  much  consideration  seemed  to  be  paid  to 
existing  conditions,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lessons  of  the  past  and 
the  probabilities  of  the  time  to  come,  and  every  effort  is  concen- 
trated upon  the  improvement  of  the  present  at  the  cost  of  posterity. 
Large  loans  for  undertakings  of  by  no  means  a  permanent  character 
or  use  are  spread  over  periods  far  exceeding  that  for  which  a  local 
body  is  entitled  to  burden  its  successors  merely  in  order  to  diminish 
the  proportion  of  the  loan  repayable  by  the  generation  in  immediate 
enjoyment  of  the  initial  expenditure.  Local  authorities  of  1904 
should  consider  that  they  are  just  as  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
needs  and  burdens  of  eighty  or  hundred  years  hence  as  their 
predecessors  of  1804  were  of  those  of  the  end  of  the  century  just 
closed,  and  they  should  be  chary,  accordingly,  of  hampering  the 
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finances  of  the  future  by  imposing  upon  them  a  heavy  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  undertakings  which  by  that  time  may  be  worn  out  or 
obsolete.  For  example,  take  electric  generating  stations,  of  which 
many  erected  eight  or  ten  years  ago  are  now  superseded — such  has 
been  the  progress  in  discovery — by  more  efficient,  and  therefore 
cheaper,  systems,  and  are  "scrapped"  by  private  companies 
accordingly,  but  in  the  case  of  a  municipality  they  have  been  built 
out  of  a  loan  spread  over  a  term  of  about  forty-two  years.  The 
efficient  control,  therefore,  over  municipal  borrowing  was  essential 
to  sound  finance,  and  in  London,  so  far  as  the  county  and  borough 
councils  were  concerned,  such  control  was  exercised,  and  before  fresh 
obligations  are  incurred,  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  local  rates  to 
all  bodies  is  taken  into  consideration.  He  would  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  growth  of  the  incidence  of  local  expenditure,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  absolute  amount,  was  obscured  from  the  view  of 
the  ordinary  ratepayer  by  periodically  increased  assessments  of  the 
rated  property.  Even  in  London,  where  the  system  was  better  and 
more  uniform  than  elsewhere,  there  is  room  for  much  improvement, 
and  injustice,  whether  by  over  or  under-assessment,  may  be  avoided 
by  improvements  such  as  he  was  glad  to  note  were  now  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament. 

The  President,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
wished  to  add  one  or  two  words  of  appreciation,  both  of  the  paper 
itself  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  with  which  it  dealt.  He 
had  been  personally  identified  in  his  earlier  years  very  closely  with 
the  question  of  the  growth  of  local  taxation  and  the  incidence  of 
rating.  The  figures  before  them  made  it  plain  that  the  growth  of 
local  expenditure  continued  in  an  acceleratory  ratio.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  follow  it  of  recent  years  with  the  same  closeness  that 
he  did  some  thirty  vears  ago,  and  had  been  amazed,  in  looking  at 
the  matter  when  reduced  to  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Thompson  had 
put  it,  at  the  actual  percentage  of  growth  in  several  it^ems.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  learn,  for  example,  that  there  was  a  growth  in 
seventeen  years  of  217  per  cent,  in  the  local  cost  of  Education  alone, 
while  a  growth  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of*  Poor  Relief  and  Lunacy 
gives  cause  for  serious  reflection.  As  Mr.  Baines  had  pointed  out, 
the  discussion  hail  rather  deviated  from,  the  actual  figures  to  the 
question  of  what  was  the  underlying  cause  or  impulse  compelling  all 
this  additional  expenditure  of  public  money.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
said  there  were  about  three  different  forces  which  had  been  operating 
in  that  direction.  First  they  had  a  factor,  present  alike  in  Imperial 
as  well  as  Local  Government,  in  the  increase  of  cost  in  the  machinery 
required  for  the  performance  of  public  duties.  There  was  no  use  in 
concealing  the  fact  that,  for  good  or  ill,  in  our  more  complex  conditions 
of  life,  that  machinery  became  more  costly.  Probably  it  was  at  the 
same  time  more  perfect,  and  they  preferred  to  be  governed  by  a 
very  much  more  costly  machine  than  sufficed  for  their  predecessors. 
The  second,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  factors,  which  influenced 
the  increase  of  local  expenditure  simply  took  him  back  to  that 
movement  of  population  which  he  made  the  subject  of  his  first 
address  from  that  chair — the  great  feature  of  urban  agglomeration. 
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The  more  people  are  massed  together  in  towns  the  more  enormously 
will  you  increase  the  local  expenditure  necessary  for  the  convenience 
of  those  people.     While  they  lived  in  the  country,  apart  from  each 
other,  each  man  provided  for  many  immediate  wants  for  which  the 
townsm«an  had  recourse  to  rates.     In  the  country  the  outlay  was 
made,  but  not  usually  under  the  name  of  "  rates."     They  had  to 
provide  for  water  supply,  lighting,  sewerage — or  whatever  answered 
for  that — and  for  many  other  advantages,  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
not  by  way  of  taxation.     If  people  must  continue  to  be  packed 
closely,  for  purposes  of  gain  or  purposes  of  pleasure,  in  unnecessarily 
overgrown  agglomeration,  it  would  soon  tax  the  ingenuity  even  of 
the  ablest  administrators  of  municipalities  to  provide  money  enough 
for  the  new  wants  which  were  necessitated  by  the  daily  wants  of 
these  congested  masses  of  humanity.     But  there  was  a  third  factor 
at  work,  and  that  was  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Loch  and  Mr.  Martin 
had    both    called   attention — a  lack  of   determination    to  look  at 
the    proposals    for    public    outlay  from   their  true    and    ultimate 
economic  standpoint.     There  was  a  greater  laxity,  he  feared,  in 
giving  poor  law  relief  Compared  to  what  had  formerly  been  the 
rule.     He  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Cohen's  answer,  that  a  greater 
desire  to  benefit  our  poorer  neighbours  entirely  accounted  for  it. 
He  thought  a  great  deal  was  due  to  the  neglect  of  many  who  were 
or  might  be  concerned  in  local  administration  to  give  themselves 
the  trouble  of  facing  courageously  the  problems  which  arose,  and 
resisting  the  tendency  to  promote  expenditure  simply  as  being  for 
the  moment  popular.     But,  after  all,  the  main  lesson  given  them  in 
this   paper  was   that  they  had   to   remember   that  whether  these 
new  outlays   were  right  or  wrong,  they  were  more  and   more 
burdening  posterity,  and  more  and  more  refusing  to  take  their  own 
immediate  part  in  discharging  the   burdens  they  had   nominally 
accepted.     Attention  had  lately  been  called  to  this   question   in 
Parliament  in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Budget,  and  he  could 
not  help  remembering  that  more  than  twenty  years  ago  he  and 
others  very  strongly  supported  a  little  measure  which,  if  it  had  had 
the  consequence  he  presumed  it  was  meant  to  have  had,  would  have 
been  successful   in  bringing  annually  before   Parliament  a  local 
budget  in  which,  every  year  at  all  events,  through  a  Parliamentary 
discussion — and  there  was  no  such  forum  left  us  for  disciission  in 
this    country — the    stealthy  growth    of    local    expenditure,    and 
particularly  local  debt.     It  might  be  said  that  such  a  review  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on   a  solemn  motion   of   the  rate-burdening 
actions  of  local  corporations  would  be  less  practical  than  municipal 
debates,  because  it  could  not  actually  alter  the  local  policy,  and 
might  pass  into  a  mere  form  of  the  nature  of  the  annual  re^aew  of 
the  Indian  Budget.     It  would  nevertheless  have  secured  one  thing 
at  all  events,  and  had  the  effect  of  bringing  before  the  most  acute 
court  of  criticism  in  the  world  the  startling  growth  of  the  local 
figures — the  result  as  much  perhaps  of  Parhamentary  recklessness 
as  of  local  extravagance — which  Mr.  Thompson  had  usefully  now 
put.     The  opportunity  would  have  enabled  those  who  defended  the 
expediency  of  that  expenditure  to  justify  in  Parli^pgpj^  ^hp^g^l^us 
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outlay,  and  the  justice  of  the  taxes  imposed  to  meet  it  as  a  matter 
of  pure  finance.  The  incidence  of  local  rates  was  not  the  immediate 
question  brought  before  them  on  the  present  occasion.  Despite  all 
the  relief  and  concessions  effected  by  local  taxation  reformers,  there 
was  much  room  for  improvement  in  that  matter.  But  the  three 
main  points  which  struck  him  in  analysing  the  paper  were  those  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  all  join  in 
thanking  Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  a  very  young  Fellow  of  the 
Society,  for  the  courage  of  his  first  effort  in  bringing  before  them 
an  eminently  statistical  question,  but  one  fraught  with  enormous 
difficulty.  The  scattered  statistics  of  our  local  finance  could  only 
be.  dealt  with  on  broad  lines  when  the  totals  were  put  together  in 
some  such  manner  as  it  was  here  presented.  He  knew  the  author 
himself  would  say  the  work  was  far  from  perfect.  He  never  saw  a 
paper  on  local  taxation — and  he  had  seen  many  and  tried  to 
manufacture  some — that  had  at  all  approached  perfection,  but  he  was 
sure  they  all  acknowledged  that  this  outline  of  the  main  features  of 
the  growth  of  local  outlay  and  local  debt  left  them  something  to 
reflect  upon,  and  such  figures  as  these  warned  them,  whether 
as  local  administrators  themselves  or  as  the  electors  of  local 
authorities,  that  the  time  had  come  when  they  ought  to  look  very 
much  more  carefully  into  the  way  they  were  going  in  lightheartedly 
piling  up  the  local  burdens  of  the  future. 

Mr.  K.  J.  Thompson,  in  thanking  the  meeting  for  the  kind  way 
in  which  they  had  received  his  paper,  said,  with  regard  to  the 
suggestion  made  in  the  last  paragraph  as  to  the  possibility  of 
establishing  some  kind  of  central  authority,  who  should  review  the 
local  debt  incurred  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  rates  within  each 
area,  that  it  seemed  possible  that  such  a  central  committee — central, 
that  is,  in  the  sense  of  representing  all  the  authorities  within  a  large 
area — might  be  composed  of  representatives  of  each  of  the  local 
authorities  concerned,  who  should  be  asked  to  examine  the  local 
budget  from  a  broader  and  possibly  less  parochial  point  of  view,  and 
to  consider  the  effects,  both  present  and  future,  upon  the  rate- 
paying  community  as  a  whole.  He  understood  Mr.  Baines  to  say 
that  that  was  in  effect  done  by  the  London  County  Council  in  the 
case  of  the  Borough  Councils,  and  that  before  fresh  obligations 
were  incurred,  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  local  rates  was  taken 
into  consideration.  He  was  doubtful  whether  this  control  extended 
to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
within  the  county  area,  but  if  it  did,  then  it  would  seem  to  be  in  a 
small  way  an  example  of  the  control  which  in  an  extended  form  he 
had  ventured  to  suggest.  He  did  not  know  that  the  suggestion, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  out,  was  of  any  value,  but  a 
review  of  the  expenditure  and  indebtedness,  such  as  might  be 
presented  in  the  published  reports  of  the  suggested  authority, 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  useful,  and  would  tend  to  the  strengthening 
of  that  local  interest  and  control  to  which  Mr.  Brabrook  and  several 
speakers  had  referred,  by  placing  before  the  ratepayer  a  succinct 
aummary  of  the  financial  position  of  each  district^.^.^.^^^^^QQ^^^^ 
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SECOND  REPORT 

From  the  Committee^  Appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Statistics 
available  as  a  Basis  for  Estimating  the  Production  and 
Consumption  of  Meat  and  Milk  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(Presented  17tli  November,  1903). 

The  First  Report,  communicated  to  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  last  year,'  stated  that  it  was  proposed  to  supplement  the 
^returns  then  received  from  farmers  and  batchers  by  further 
detailed  inquines  on  particular  points,  and  also  by  an  attempt  to 
collect  definite  statements  of  the  consumption  of  meat  and  dairy 
products  in  separate  households. 

This  having  been  done,  the  inquiries  of  the  Committee  have 
now  been  carried  as  far  as  appears  possible.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  any  amount  of  statistical  data  which  is  likely  to  be  obtained 
in  this  manner  may  be  open  to  criticism  on  the  ground  of 
insuflBciency ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  a  very  much  more 
substantial  basis  of  ascertained  facts  has  been  accumulated,  as  the 
result  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Committee,  than  has  ever  previously 
been  available  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  estimate  on  the 
subjects  refen*ed  to  them. 

In  any  case,  the  Committee  consider  that  the  facts  elicited  are 
sufficient  to  enable  a  reasonable  judgment  to  be  formed,  and  they 
have  therefore  authorised  the  preparation  of  the  present  report, 
to  the  general  conclusions  of  which  they  assent. 

For  convenience,  this  report  is  confined  to  the  question  of  the 
production  and  consumption  of  meat,  and  a  further  report  will  be 
presented  at  a  later  date  dealing  with  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

*  Members  of  Committee :  W.  H.  Barfoot-Saunt,  Sir  James  Blyth,  Bart., 
Major  Craigie,  C.B.,  R.  F.  Crawford,  A.  Wilson  Fox,  C.B.,  Professor  W. 
Fream,  LL.D.,  G-eorge  Q-oodsir,  R.  Henry  Bow,  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  C.B., 
W.  SomcrviUe,  D.Sc.,  G.  Udny  Yule. 

2  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,"  vol.  Ixv,  part  ii.    ^  , 
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In  a  "Memorandum  on  some  Estimates  made  by  -various 
**  Authorities  of  the  Production  of  Meat  and  Milk,"  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  for  December  last,*  the  leading  features 
of  the  recent  history  of  inquiries  into  the  subject  were  collated  for 
convenient  reference.  The  valuable  assistance  which  had  then 
been  rendered  by  Mr.  K.  E.  Tumbull  was  therein  recognised,  and 
the  Committee  regret  that  he  was  unable,  for  personal  reasons,  to 
remain  a  member.  The  present  opportunity  may,  however,  be 
taken  to  place  on  record  the  fact  that  all  investigators  into  the 
question  of  the  home  supplies  of  food  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
ingenious  and  painstaking  calculations  which,  at  various  times, 
Mr.  Tumbull  has  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  this  question.  The 
results  of  Mr.  Turnbull's  labours  were  placed  unreservedly  by  him 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee,  and  due  weight  has  been  given 
to  his  suggestions  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

Number  of  Animals  Slaughtered, 

The  First  Report  described  a  method  of  ascertaining  the 
numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  respectively  slaughtered  by 
utilising  the  age  classification  of  the  Agricultural  Returns.  That 
method,  while  theoretically  sound,  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  too  gp^eatly  dependent  upon  the  absolute  accuracy  of 
the  age-grouping  of  the  animals  as  stated  by  the  owners  in  the 
Agricultural  Returns — an  accuracy  which  can  only  be  regarded 
as  approximate,  and  may  be  greater  in  some  years  than  in 
others — and  it  also  involves  greater  complexity  than  is  desirable 
in  the  calculation.  A  more  simple  method  has  therefore  been 
adopted,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  alike.  To  the  total  number  enumerated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  add  the  estimated  number  born  during 
the  year,  deduct  the  estimated  number  of  deaths  by  accident  or 
natural  causes,  the  number  exported  during  the  year,^  and  the 
number  surviving  at  the  end  of  the  year  (t.e.,  the  total  number 
retnmed),  and  the  remainder  is  the  number  slaughtered  for  food. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  it  was  not  until  1901,  when  the 
live  stock  returns  of  Ireland  were  brought,  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  that  country,  into  line  with  those  of  Great  Britain, 
by  distinguishing  the  number  of  breeding  ewes  and  of  breeding 
sows,  that  the  method  now  proposed  became  feasible.  In  applying 
the  mejihod  to  the  returns  for  years  previous  to  1901,  it  is  necessary 
to  assume  that  the  proportion  of  ewes  and  sows  respectively  in 
Ireland  was  the  same  as  it  is  now  found  to  be. 

»  ••  Joanial  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,"  vol.  Ixv,  part  iv. 
*  The  average  numbers  exported  annually  daring  the  five  years  1898-1902 
were:  cattle,  2,578;  sheep,  5,854;  pigs,  540.  Digitized  by  Vji\j*^ vie 
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In  arriving  at  estimates  of  the  average  rate  of  mortality 
(i.e.,  deaths  by  accident  or  natural  causes),  and  of  the  percentage 
of  births,  regard  must,  primarily,  be  had  to  the  conclusions 
suggested  by  an  examination  of  the  returns  received  from  stock- 
owners. 

Cattle, — The  returns  from  175  herds,  comprising  17,092  animals, 
indicate  an  average  mortality  of  2*6  per  cent,  among  cattle  over 
1  year,  while  the  separate  returns  of  "calves"  bom  and  died 
indicate  a  mortality  of  7*4  per  cent.  The  average  mortality  among 
cattle  of  all  ages  is  3*8  per  cent.  It  seems  clear  that  the  returns 
of  deaths  among  cattle  under  1  year  and  among  "  calves  "  overlap. 
The  "calf*  mortality  may  be  taken  to  apply  in  the  main  to 
animals  of  considerably  less  than  1  year,  and  the  figures  suggest, 
what  is  no  doubt  the  fact,  that  the  death-rate  is  much  greater 
among  calves  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  old  than  among  older 
animals.  Some  difficulty  would  arise  in  applying  these  exact 
percentages  to  the  number  of  cattle  enumerated  at  a  given  date, 
and  also  to  such  calves  as  are  bom  after  one  enumeration  and  do 
not  survive  until  the  next,  but  the  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  4  per  cent,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  deduction  to  be  applied 
all  round. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  unenumerated 
calves,  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  number  annually  bom, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  returns  afford  a  basis  for  estimate. 
From  129  returns  giving  the  number  of  cows  and  heifers  in 
milk  or  in  calf  on  the  4th  June,  and  also  the  number  of  calves 
bom  on  the  farm  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months,  it  appears 
that  the  percentage  of  births  was  nearly  87  per  cent.  It  seems 
evident  that  some  of  these  returns  have  been  affected  by  the 
inclusion  of  fresh-calved  cows  which  were  dried  off  and  sold 
during  the  year,  or  by  the  buying  in,  during  the  year,  of  in-calf 
cows  or  heifers.  This  fact  does  not  in  itself  disturb  the  representa- 
tive character  of  the  returns,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  somewhat  undue  proportion  of  dairy  herds  should  be  allowed  for, 
and  consequently  four  returns  which  appear  to  be  exceptional 
may  be  eliminated.  The  result  is  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
births  to  90  per  cent.,  thus  allowing  10  per  cent,  for  barreners 
and  abortion,  and  this  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fair  average. 

On  this  basis  a  calculation  of  the  total  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  during  the  past  five  years  would  stand  as  follows  : — * 


*  In  all  cases  the  year  is  reckoned  from  June  to  May,  as  the  Agricnltaral 
Returns  are  collected  on  4th  June. 
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1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

1900^1. 

1901^. 

1903-08. 

Avenge 

for 
Kre  Year* 

1898-1903. 

at  beginning  of  year  ....  / 
Number  of  ailres  born,i 
90  pep  cent,  of  oowa  V 
and  heifers 

11,149, 
3,632, 

11,345. 
3,720, 

11,455, 
8,687, 

11,478, 
8,692, 

11,377, 
3,676, 

11,361, 
3,681, 

Leu  mortality  at  4  per  \ 
cent J 

14,781, 
591, 

15,065, 
603, 

15,142, 
606, 

15,170, 
607, 

15,053, 
602, 

i5i043i» 
602, 

Less  nnmber  enumerated  1 
at  end  of  year  or  ex-  V 
ported  daring  the  year  J 

14,190, 
11,348, 

'4,462, 
11,458, 

14,536, 
11,480, 

14,563, 
11,879, 

14,451, 
11,411, 

11,415, 

Total  cattle  slaughtered  .... 

2,842, 

3,004, 

3,056, 

3,184, 

3,040, 

8,026, 

Per    cent,     of    ntimber" 
enumerated    J 

25-5 

26-5 

26-7 

27-7 

26-7 

26-6 

The  total  number  of  cattle  of  all  ages  slaaghtered  having  been 
thus  ascertained,  it  remains  to  estimate  the  relative  proportions 
of  beef  cattle  and  veal  calves  included  therein. 

Some  indication  of  the  number  of  calves  slaughtered  may  be 
obtained  by  deducting  from  the  number  estimated  as  born  during^ 
the  year  (after  allowing  for  deaths)  the  number  returned  as  under 
1  year  at  the  end  of  the  year.  From  the  result  of  this  method, 
compared  with  independent  estimates  supplied  by  butchers  and 
others,  it  appears  reasonable  to  assume  that  on  an  average  out 
of  every  100  cattle  of  all  ages  slaughtered,  70  will  be  beef  cattle 
and  30  calves.  On  this  basis  the  figures  would  stand  thus  for 
the  past  five  years : — 


Ycir. 

Beef  Cftttle. 

CtUres. 

1898-1899  

1,989,000 
2,103,000 
2,139,000 
2,229,000 
2,128,000 

853,000 
901,000 
917,000 

'99-1900  

1900-  '01  

'01-  '02 

955,000 

•Oa-  '08  .. 

912,000 

years  1898-1902 .... 

A.Te»ge  fire 

2,118,000 

907,000 

Sheep, — The  returns  of  mortality  among  sheep  represent  124 
flocks,  numbering  altogether  89,382  animals,  on  the  4th  June. 
The  deaths  during  the  year  applied  to  the  number  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  works  out  at  5*8  per  cent,  for  sheep  un4f^ 

2b2  ^ 
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1  year,  and  3"5  for  sheep  over  1  year.  Separate  retams  for  lambs 
show  a  death-rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  number  born  dnring  the 
year.    A  general  rate  of  4}  per  cent,  may  be  fairly  adopted. 

As  regards  the  number  of  lambs  bom,  the  returns  show  that 
30,847  ewes  produced  33,382  lambs,  or  a  percentage  of  108. 
There  are,  however,  reasons  for  believing  that  this  is  somewhat  too 
few,  and  it  is  probable  that  as  farmers  commonly  reckon  the 
nnmber  of  lambs  reared  rather  than  the  number  actually  bom,  the 
returns  in  some  instances  may  be  defective  from  that  cause. 

A  number  of  replies  to  inquiries  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  from  individual  flock  masters  of  great  experience,  show 
that  in  many  districts  the  accepted  estimate  of  an  average  fall  of 
lambs  would  be  much  higher  than  the  figure  just  indicated :  in 
some  cases  these  estimates  are  as  high  as  1 50  per  cent.,  and  it  may 
be  observed  that  in  Ireland  a  prominent  breeder  of  Roscommon 
sheep  states  that  from  1 45  to  1 50  per  cent,  would  represent  the 
average  crop  of  lambs  for  that  breed.  Actual  statistics  of  the 
number  of  lambs  reared  show  a  percentage  of  132*76,  over  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  in  flocks  of  pure-bred  Suffolk  sheep,  while  in  a 
competition  organised  by  the  Hampshire  Down  Sheep-Breeders' 
Association,  56  flocks,  representing  26,785  sheep,  returned  an 
average  of  116*82  per  cent,  of  lambs  reared. 

These  figures  are  exceptional  as  applying  to  pure-bred 
flocks,  kept  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  and  a  large 
allowance  must  be  made  for  hill  flocks  and  for  less  prolific 
breeds.  But  taking  all  the  fact.s  into  account,  the  Committee  feel 
justified  in  raising  the  figure  suggested  by  the  returns  to  112  per 
cent,  of  the  number  of  ewes. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  lambs  bom  must  be 
calculated  on  the  number  of  ewes  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
as  the  number  of  ewes  returned  at  the  4th  June  following  the 
lambing  season  more  nearly  represents  the  mothers  of  the  lambs 
bom  that  spring  than  the  number  returned  in  June  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  calculation  of  the  total  number  of  sheep  and  lambs 
slaughtered  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  as  follows  : — 
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1896-99. 

1899-1900. 

1900-01. 

1901-09. 

190SM». 

Average 

RveYcar* 
1898-1909. 

Total  number  of   sheep' 
enumerated  at  begin-  • 
ning  of  year   J 

Number  of    lambs  boml 
during  the  year,  1 1 2  per  1 
cent,  of  ewes  enume-  | 
rated  at  end  of  the  year  J 

31,102, 
13,670, 

31,680, 
13,642, 

31,065, 
13,309, 

30,830, 
13,086, 

30,067, 
12,863, 

30,945, 
13,314,. 

Le«6  mortality  at  4^  per  1 
cent J 

44,772, 
1,908, 

45,323, 
1,926, 

44,364, 
1,885, 

43,915, 
1,866, 

42,920, 
1,824, 

44,259, 
1.881, 

Deduct  number   enume-*^ 
rated  at  the  end  of  the  1 
year  or  exported  during  | 
the  year  J 

42,869. 
31,690, 

43,397, 
31,062, 

42,479, 
30,834, 

42,049, 
30,060, 

41,096, 
29,663, 

42,378, 
30,662, 

Total  number   of   sheep  \ 
and  lambs  slaughtered  j ' 

11,179, 

12,335, 

11,646, 

11,989, 

11,433, 

11,716, 

Per    cent,     of     number! 
enumerated    J 

85-9 

390 

37-6 

390 

380 

37-9 

An  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  total  number  slaughtered 
which  are  lambs,  sold  to  be  consumed  as  lamb,  presents  special 
difficulties.  A  certain  number  are  killed  without  ever  entering 
into  the  Agricultural  Betams,  and  a  fnrther  number  are  killed 
after  being  enumerated.  Special  inquiries  made  from  individnal 
flockmasters  as  well  as  from  butchers  and  dealers,  indicate  the 
wide  diversity  of  practice  which  prevails  in  different  districts  and 
among  various  breeds  of  sheep,  but  on  consideration  of  such  in- 
formation on  the  point  as  is  available,  the  Committee  believe 
that  the  estimate  that  20  per  cent,  represents  the  proportion  of 
the  whole  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  which  are  sold 
for  lamb  may  be  taken  as  substantially  correct.  The  relative 
numbers  of  sheep  and  lambs  annually  slaughtered  would  stand 
thus : — 


Tev. 


Sheep. 


Lambs. 


1898-99  .... 

•99-1900 
1900-01  .... 

'01-02  .... 

'02-03  .... 


Arernge  of  five  years  1898-1902 


8,943,000 
9,868,000 
9,316,000 
9,691,000 
9,146,000 


2,236,000 
2,467,000 
2,329,000 
2,398,000 
2,287,000 


9,373,000 


2,343,000 


m\^\(\^.A\l,  Li^JfulOQlC 
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Pigg^ — In  the  case  of  pigs  the  retarns  of  births,  although 
less  namerons  than  in  the  case  of  either  cattle  or  sheep,  appear 
to  afford  a  reasonable  basis  for  calcalation.  In  48  herds,  having 
a  total  of  240  sows,  the  number  of  pigs  born  in  the  year  was 
slightly  over  10  per  sow.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  farmers  do  not  always  count  those  pigs  which  survive  birth  by 
only  a  few  hours  or  days,  and  the  Committee  therefore  consider 
that  an  average  of  1 1  per  sow  may  be  adopted.  It  must^  of  couraej 
be  remembered  that  sows  frequently  produce  more  than  one  litter 
in  a  year,  and  probably  it  may  be  assumed  that  on  an  average 
every  two  sows  will  produce  three  litters  in  twelve  months. 

The  rate  of  mortaHty  during  the  year,  reckoned  on  the  herd 
enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  9*  i  per  cent.,  while  the 
returns  of  deaths  among  those  born  during  the  year  works  out 
at  8' 5  per  cent.  An  average  of  9  per  cent,  may  therefore  be 
fairly  adopted. 

The  estimate  of  pigs  slaughtered  stands  as  follows : — 

[QOO't  omitted.] 


1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

190(M)1. 

1901.0S. 

19024». 

Average 

for 
Fire  Yean 
1888.190S. 

Total  enumerated  at  be-1 
ginning  of  year J 

Number  of  pigs  bom  at  1 
;i  per  BOW / 

8,719, 
5,488, 

4,004, 
5,765, 

8,664, 
5,170, 

8,411, 
4,978, 

8,640, 
6.419, 

8.688, 
6,862, 

less  mortality  at  9  per  cent. 

9,202, 
828, 

'iU: 

8.834. 
795, 

8,384, 
756, 

9,059, 
815, 

9,050, 
815, 

LesB  number  enumerated  1 
at  end  of  year J 

8,374, 
4,004, 

8,890, 

8,664, 

8,039, 
8,411, 

V.629, 
8,640, 

8,244, 
4,086, 

8,235, 
8.761, 

Total  slaughtered 

4,370, 

5,226, 

4,628, 

8,989, 

4,158, 

4.474. 

Per    cent,    of     number  1 
enumerated    J 

117-5 

180-5 

126-8 

116-9 

114-2 

121-3 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  numbers  of  cattle  and 
sheep  enumerated  are  exhaustive,  this  is  not  the  case  with  pigs,  a 
<K)nsiderable  number  of  which,  kept  by  cottagers  and  others,  are 
cot  included  in  the  Agricultural  Returns. 


Average  Carcass  Weights, 

The  validity  of  any  estimate  of  meat  production  must  depend 
in  an  important  degree  on  the  relative  accuracy  of  the  average 
weight  per  animal  which  is  adopted.  0131^3^  by  vj^ vjg  ic 
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The  difficulties  are  great  in  arriving  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
average  weight  of  the  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  of  widely  varying 
age  and  condition,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  bat  the  inquiries  of 
the  Committee  have  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information  on  this  point,  and  the  returns  received 
form  on  the  whole  a  sound  basis  for  estimate: 

The  mean  of  74  returns  for  bullocks  and  heifers  gives  an  average 
weight  of  666  lbs.  of  dressed  carcass  per  head.  The  returns  relating 
to  draft  cows  and  bulls  are  naturally  meagre,  as  the  bntchers  who 
are  most  likely  to  afford  assistance  in  an  inquiry  snch  as  this, 
are  not  as  a  rule  those  who  deal  extensively  in  "  bull-beef  "  or  "  cow- 
beef."  The  average  weight  indicated  by  eight  returns  for  draft 
cows  is  63  lbs.  less,  and  for  bulls  224  lbs.  more,  than  the  corre- 
sponding figure  for  the  general  bulk  of  beef  cattle.  The  number 
of  balls  slaughtered  annually  is  very  much  less  than  the  number 
of  draft  cows. 

The  seventy- four  i*etui'ns  of  the  estimated  weight  of  bullocks 
and  heifers  represent  a  total  of  8 1 ,3 1 5  animals.  They  may  perhaps 
best  be  considered  as  each  alike  representing  the  opinion,  based 
on  actual  experience,  of  an  expert,  and  so  regarded,  it  is  justifi- 
able to  treat  all  as  of  equal  valae,  and  to  assume  that  the  mean 
of  the  whole  will  give  a  fairly  trustworthy  average  for  the 
country. 

If,  however,  each  return  were  weighted  by  the  number  of 
animals  upon  which  the  estimate  was  professedly  based,  the 
average  would  be  670  lbs. 

The  geogp^aphical  distribution  of  the  returns  from  butchers  is, 
of  coarse,  unequal,  many  counties  being  unrepresented,  while 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are  largely  represented.  In  the 
absence  of  any  grounds  for  believing  that  the  animals  slaughtered 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  for  which  no  estimates  are 
available,  differ  materially  in  average  weight  from  those 
slaughtered  in  the  districts  for  which  returns  have  been 
.  obtained,  this  inequality  of  distribution  is  immaterial :  but  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  weight  the  figures  in  two  ways,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  any  error  which  might  be  considered  to 
arise  from  this  cause.  An  average  weight  being  taken  for  each 
coanty  represented  in  the  table,  a  corresponding  figure  may  be 
assumed  for  other  counties  in  which  the  class  of  cattle  is  known 
to  have  a  general  resemblance,  and  the  averages  then  weighted  by 
the  number  of  cattle  shown  in  the  Agricultural  Returns  for  each 
coanty  of  Bngljuad,  Wales,  and  Scotland  being  treated  as  units : 
the  result  woald  be  to  give  an  average  of  673  lbs.  Bat  it  may 
be  said  that  as  the  returns  indicate  the  counties  in  which  cattle 
were  slaughtered,  and  not  where  they  were  bred,  it  would  be  more 
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appropriate  to  weight  them  by  the  number  killed  in  each  comity. 
This  of  course  is  not  known,  but  as  the  number  consumed  is 
naturally  fix:ed  by  the  number  of  consumers,  the  object  in  view 
may  be  obtained  by  weighting  each  county  estimate  by  the  popu- 
lation of  the  county.  By  this  method  an  average  of  676  lbs. 
would  be  arrived  at.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  any 
method  of  weighting  gives  a  result  less  free  from  error  than  the 
simpler  method  of  treating  each  "  butcher's ''  return  as  an  expert 
estimate  of  equal  value. 

In  this  connection  a  definite  statistical  basis  is  obtainable  from 
the  returns  received  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  under  tbe 
Weighing  of  Cattle  (Markets  and  Fairs)  Act  for  each  of  the  years 
1893  to  1902.  These  give  the  average  weight  of  fat  cattle,  as 
actually  recorded  on  the  weighbridge,  exposed  for  sale  at  the 
scheduled  markets  of  Great  Britain.  By  converting  the  live  weight 
figures  on  the  assumption  that  60,  57,  and  54  per  cent,  will  represent 
the  carcass  weights  of  first,  second,  and  third  quality  cattle  respec- 
tively, the  following  averages  (based  on  the  returns  for  1900-02, 
and  founded  on  the  actual  weighing  of  286,020  cattle)  are 
shown : — 


Qnality. 

England. 

Scotland.  ' 

Great  Britain. 

First    

Second    

Third 

lbs. 

689 
606 
682 

lbs. 

714 
646 
635 

lbs. 

697 
638 
620 

Menns 

626 

66$ 

65* 

Neither  in  the  returns  received  by  the  Committee,  nor  in  those 
just  referred  to  as  made  under  the  Weighing  of  Cattle  Act,  is 
Ireland  represented.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  large 
numbers  of  Irish  cattle  are  consumed  in  Grreat  Britain,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  many  of  the  "  butchers'  "  returns  received 
by  the  Committee^especially  from  Lancashire  and  Scotland — 
comprise  a  proportion  of  Irish  animals/ 

Returns  of  live  weights  are,  however,  collected  under  the 
Weighing  of  Cattle  Act  from  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  a  calcu- 
lation made  upon  similar  lines  to  that  above  explained  gives 
for  4, 2  49  fat  cattle  sold  during  the  year  1902  the  following  average 
carcass  weights :  first  quality,  696  lbs.,  second  quality,  609  lbs., 
third  quality,  557  lbs.,  mean  621  lbs. 


•  In  1902,  874,080  cattle  were  imported  from  Ireland  to  Qreat  Britain,  and 

of  these  306,892  were  classed  as  "fat."  ^^  .,    ^^  .  ^,  ,,  ,.,,,. 
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On  a  carefal  consideration  of  these  data,  the  Committee  adopt 
an  estimate  of  660  lbs.  as  the  average  weight  of  beef  cattle 
slanghtered  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  view  of  the- results  shown 
bj  the  British  and  Irish  live  weight  retarns  it  seems  impossible 
to  adopt  a  higher  figure. 

The  returns  of  the  average  weight  of  calves  give  102  lbs.  as  the 
mean  of  fifty-one  returns.  No  numbers  are  available  in  this  case 
for  weighting  the  returns,  nor  is  any  information  available  for 
Ireland.  A  rough  weighting  of  the  returns  by  the  population  of  the 
counties  represented  would  tend  to  somewhat  raise  the  average 
owing  largely  to  the  comparative  heavy  weight  for  London.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  average  weight  of  calves 
killed  in  Ireland  would  be  smaller  than  in  Great  Britain.  There 
is  also  a  further  consideration:  it  is  known  that  in  dairying 
districts  calves  are  disposed  of  almost  immediately  after  birth, 
and  without  being  in  any  way  fattened  for  the  butcher.  It 
is  evident  that  these  are  not  included  in  the  returns  received, 
but  nevertheless  an  allowance  must  be  made  for  them  in  estimating 
an  average  weight. 

The  Committee  therefore  consider  that  95  lbs.  is  a  reason- 
able estimate  to  adopt  as  the  average  weight  [)er  head  of  calves 
slaughtered. 

The  returns  of  the  estimated  weights  of  sheep  and  lambs 
received  give  as  the  means  of  the  averages  in  each  class  64  lbs. 
for  wethers  (69  returns),  57  lbs.  for  ewes  (22  returns),  and  41  lbs. 
for  lambs  (58  returns). 

If  the  returns  for  wethers  be  weighted  by  the  numbers  on 
which  the  estimates  are  based,  an  average  of  66  lbs.  is  obtained ; 
and  if  a  process  of  weighting  each  county  by  the  number  of  sheep 
and  by  the  number  of  consumers  be  adopted,  as  in  the  case  of 
cattle,  the  averages  obtained  are  65  and  68  lbs.  respectively. 

The  returns  under  the  Weighing  of  Cattle  Act  are  much  more 
meagpre  for  sheep  than  for  cattle,  but  certain  figures  which  are 
available  for  six  markets  in  Great  Britain  indicate,  on  a  three 
years'  average,  a  mean  live  weight  of  114  lbs.  for  first  and  second 
quality  sheep  respectively.  The  information  for  third  quality  is 
insufficient  to  form  an  average,  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  indicates 
a  lower  weight.  The  average  proportion  of  carcass  to  live 
weight  is  more  difficult  to  estimate  for  sheep  than  for  cattle,  but 
50  per  cent,  is  frequently  assumed,  and  it  would  hardly  be  put 
higher  than  55  per  cent.  A  live  weight  average  of  114  lbs., 
therefore,  would  imply  a  carcass  weight  of  from  57  to  63  lbs. 

Retarns  under  the  Weighing  of  Cattle  Act  of  the  weight  of 
sheep  at  Dublin  market  in  1902  give  means  of  ij^|^^§^  ^i^tthers 
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and  hoggets,  151  Iba.  for  ewes,  and  84  lbs.  for  lambs,  whicb  maj 
be  estimated  to  represent  carcass  weights  of  (say)  67, 75,  and  42  lbs. 
respectively.  These  would  probably  be  above  the  average  for 
Ireland  generally. 

The  Committee  consider  that  65  lbs.  may  be  accepted  as  fairly 
representing  the  average  weight  of  sheep  (excluding  lambs), 
while  for  lambs  they  adopt  an  average  of  40  lbs.  per  head. 

The  returns  of  weight  in  the  case  of  pigs  present  greater 
difficulties  than  those  of  cattle  and  sheep,  by  reason  of  the 
uncertainty  which  exists  in  the  definition  of  bacon  pigs  and 
porkers  respectively.  The  returns  give  a  mean  average  of  213  lbs. 
for  bacon  pigs,  and  of  104  lbs.  for  porkers,  the  number  of  retarns 
being  41  and  44  respectively. 

An  estimate  received  from  an  important  firm  of  bacon  curer8 
in  the  west  of  England,  gives  the  average  weight  of  pigs  killed 
for  bacon  purposes  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  160  lbs.  Another 
independent  estimate,  received  from  a  leading  firm  of  pork 
salesmen  in  Smithfield  Market,  of  the  weight  of  pigs  killed 
for  purposes .  other  than  bacon  curing,  gives  the  precise  figure 
(105  lbs.)  shown  by  the  returns. 

In  considering  the  returns  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  furnish  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  and  that 
the  breed  of  pigs  commonly  kept  in  the  north  of  England  is,  as  a 
rule,  larger  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Committee  on  the  whole  consider  that  200  lbs.  may  be 
taken  as  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  average  weight  of  pigs  killed 
for  bacon,  and  100  lbs.  for  porkers.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
number  of  pigs  killed  for  pork  probably  amounts  to  two-thirds  of 
the  total  number  annually  slaughtered,  they  adopt  135  lbs.  per 
head  as  an  all-round  average. 


Total  Quantity  of  Meat  Produced, 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  estimates  of  numbers  and  weights, 
the  total  amount  and  average  quantity  per  head  of  meat  annually 
produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  stand  as  follows,  on  the 
average  of  the  five  years  1898-99  to  1902-03,  and  also  for  the 
latest  year : — 
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1902-03. 

DeMriptaon. 

ToUl 
Qasntity. 

per  Head. 

Totnl 
QuanUty. 

Average 
per  Head. 

Beef 

Veal    

Tons.                 lbs. 
624,064          33  82 
38,466            208 

Tons. 
627,000 
38,679 

lbs. 

83-34 
206 

Total  beef  and  Teal   

662,520          35-90 

665,679 

35-40 

Mutton   

Lamb 

271,979 
41,843 

14-74 
2-27 

266,409 
40,832 

1411 
217 

Total  mutton  and  lamb    .... 

313,822  :        17-01 

306,241 

16-28 

Bacon  and  pork 

269.578 

14-61 

250,594 

18-32 

Total  meat 

1,245,920 

67-52 

1,222,514 

65*00 

Imports. 

To  ascertain  the  total  consumption  of  meat  it  is  of  coarse 
necessary  to  add  the  quantity  imported.  The  figures  for  beef, 
mutton,  and  lamb,  and  pig  meat  are  readily  obtained  from  the 
Annual  Statement  of  Trade  and  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
Accounts,  but  an  estimate  is  required  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
meat  represented  by  the  cattle  and  sheep  which  are  imported  alive 
and  slaughtered  at  the  ports.^ 

The  total  quantity  of  meat  (live  and  dead)  imported  (less  dead 
meat  exported)  in  each  of  the  years  1898-99  and  1902-3,  with  the 
amount  per  head  of  the  population,  has  been  as  under : — 


Yeu% 

EaUmated 

to 

lat  December. 

ImporU  of  Meat, 

inclnding  that  represented  by 

Animals  Imported  Alive. 

Proport 

ion  per  Head  of  Population. 

ended 
SlrtM-y, 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Pig  Meat. 

Total. 

Le»s 

ExporU 

of 

Dead  Meat. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Kg 
Meat. 

Total, 

Less 

Exports 

of  Dead 

Meat. 

1S98-99  .... 
'89-1900 

1900-  '01 
'01-   '02 
•0^   '03 

40,575,524 
40,961,068 
41,822,611 
41,714,859 
42,127,529 

Tons. 
860,848 
393,868 
416,148 
400,720 
360,923 

Tons. 
189,642 
191,862 
194,819 
184,931 
204,496 

Tons. 
428,803 
426,156 
424,547 
422,205 
350,257 

Tons. 
97»,657 
1,014,93a 

1,050,729 

1,026,470 

942,065 

lbs. 
19-89 
21-55 
22-56 
21-52 
19-19 

lbs. 
10-47 
10-49 
10-56 

9-93 
10-87 

lbs. 
23-67 
23-31 
23-01 
22-67 
18-62 

lbs. 
53'59 
55*52 
56-96 

55*  t  a 
50*09 

Average  .... 

4».338,»i8 

386,400 

193,150 

410,394 

1,001,171 

20-94 

io'47 

22-24 

SA'^S 

'  The  Board  of  AgricultDre  and  Fisberies  liave  recently  revised  the  estimatee 
accepted  for  many  years  as  a  basis  for  convertiDg  tbc  imports  of  cattle  and  sbeep 
into  their  equivalents  in  dead  meat,  and  tbe  figures  now  adopted  by  that  Depart- 
ment have  been  used  in  this  report.  Digitized  by  vjvjvjv  ic 
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As  the  exports  of  beef,  mntton,  and  pig  meat  are  not  dis- 
tinguished,  the  deduction  (which  amonnts  on  the  five-year  average 
to  i^  lbs.  per  head)  can  only  be  accurately  made  from  the  totals. 
Meat,  **  unenumerated/'  which  amounts  on  a  five  years'  average  to 
2*12  lbs.  per  head  of  population,  can  also  be  included  only  in  the 
totals. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  these  items  comprise  a  certain 
quantity  of  tinned  and  other  meat  which  is  not  included  in  the 
calculation  of  production  or  consumption. 

Total  Supply^ 

Adding  the  estimated  home  production  to  the  imports,  the 
average  annual  total  supply  for  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
five  years  ending  31st  May,  1903,  and  for  the  latest  year,  has 
been : — 


Five  Yean*  Average. 

1902-03. 

Total. 

Per  Head 
of  PopulaUon. 

Total. 

Per  Head 
of  Population. 

Home    

Imported  

Total     

Tons. 
1,245,920 
1.001,171 

lbs. 
67-52 
54*25 

Tons. 

1,222,514 

942,066 

Ibt. 
6500 
6009 

2,247,091 

121*77 

»,»^4i579 

115-09 

Returns  of  Meat  Consumption, 

The  average  annual  meat  supply  per  head  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion  being  thus  indicated,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  results 
obtained  by  the  foiegoing  calculations  are  corroborated  by  the 
returns  of  the  actual  meat  consumption  in  individual  households. 

It  is  evident  that  the  results  of  any  inquiry  of  this  nature 
must  be  used  with  great  caution.  An  average  obtained  from  a 
small  number  of  households — a  minute  fraction  as  compared  with 
the  total — ^is  obviously  a  somewhat  unsafe  foundation  for  a  calca- 
lation  of  the  consumption  of  the  whole  nation.  Nevertheless, 
the  returns  received  form  an  interesting  body  of  statistics,  which, 
when  fairly  considered,  provide,  within  due  limits,  a  useful  check 
on  the  calculation  of  production. 

The  forms  of  return,  which  were  circulated  among  Fellows  of 
the  Society  and  others  interested,  asked  for  statements  for  each  of 
four  successive  weeks  of  the  quantity  of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb» 
pork,  bacon,  and  ham,  and  pork  and  beef  sausages  consumed  iu 
the  household,  the  quantities  to  represent  the  weight  of  uncooked 
meat,   including   bone    and   waste.      Tinned  i^ajid^  jTOy^^p^pats, 
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hearts,  tongaes,  heads,  liver,  tripe,  sweetbreads,  and  similar 
articles  were  excluded.  The  numbers  of  persons  (including 
visitors  and  servants)  forming  the  household  in  each  week 
was  asked  for,  and  it  was  also  requested  that  any  variation  in 
the  numbers  should  be  noted,  and  that  if  any  members  of  the 
household  regularly  took  meals  away  from  home,  it  should  be 
so  stated. 

The  total  number  of  returns  received  was  247,  and  (with  the 
exception  of  8®)  they  were  almost  invariably  filled  up  with  evident 
care,  and  signed  by  the  head  of  the  household.  Of  the  247,  24 
were  double  returns,  representing  the  consumption  in  summer  and 
winter  respectively  in  the  same  household,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  households  represented  is  223.  The  greater  number  of 
the  returns  related  to  periods  falling  within  the  year  ending 
31st  May,  1903. 

Many  parts  of  the  country  are  represented,  including  London, 
Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Hull,  Sheffield,  Plymouth, 
Bristol,  Aberdeen,  Birmingham,  Lymington,  Hove,  Colchester, 
Watford,  Croydon,  Wakefield,  Grimsby,  Market  Harborough, 
Bromley,  Harpenden,  MaldoD,  Norwich,  Huddersfield,  Burton-on- 
Trent,  and  other  towns  and  rural  districts  in  Great  Britain. 

The  classes  of  the  community  represented  are  as  varied  as 
their  places  of  residence.  Among  them  are  landed  proprietors, 
members  of  Parliament,  merchants,  shipowners,  railway  directors, 
civil  servants  (of  all  ranks),  retired  officers  of  the  army,  clergy- 
men, barristers,  medical  men,  solicitors,  civil  engineers,  bank 
managers,  journalists,  accountants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  clerks, 
buyers  (in  various  trades),  salesmen,  warehousemen,  foremen, 
electricians,  compositors,  printers,  brass  finishers,  painters,  deco- 
rators, joiners,  sugar  boilers,  silver  refiners,  shipwrights,  labourers, 
and  farm  labourers. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  general  average  of  so  wide  a  diversity  of 
returns  would  be  of  any  value,  but  it  is  possible  to  obtain  some 
indication  of  their  relative  value  as  typical  of  the  various  classes 
of  the  community  by  arranging  them  roughly  in  groups. 

The  most  important  group  is,  of  course,  that  which  embraces 
the  wage-earning  class,  and  fortunately  this  is  the  most  readily 
distinguishable.  The  number  of  working-class  returns,  Group  I, 
received  is  82,  11  of  these  being  double  returns,  for  winter  and 
summer  respectively. 

The  group  (II)  just  above  the  wage-earning  class — what  may 
be  termed  the  lower  middle  class — is  represented  by  60  households, 
and  from  7  of  them  double  returns,  for  winter  and  summer,  were 

*  One  of  these  was  filled  up  **  no  liouseholil ;  no  consumption ;  dine  at  club ;" 
and  the  others  were,  for  one  reason  or  another,  not  available  for  tabulation,  vie 
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received.  It  inolades  clerks,  insurance  agents,  trades  anion 
secretaries,  small  tradesmen,  and  persons  engaged  in  subordinate 
capacities  in  commercial  life. 

A  fairly  distinct  group  (III)  is  formed  by  the  professional 
classes,  although  no  doubt  this  comprises  persons  of  very  different 
incomes.  With  these  are  grouped  a  few  of  the  commercial  class, 
who  may  be  assumed  to  occupy  a  somewhat  similar  position  s 
regards  food  consumption.  There  ai*e  46  returns  in  this  group, 
with  12  double  returns. 

The  last  group  (lY)  comprises  32  returns,  with  4  double 
returns.  It  includes  the  households  of  those  who  may  be  described 
as  belonging  to  the  upper  and  upper  middle  classes. 

The  annual  average  consumption  for  each  group  has  been 
arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total  quantities  of  meat  consumed  by 
the  total  number  of  persons  represented.  The  average  yearly 
consumption  thus  shown  is  as  follows  : — 


Artizans,  mechanics,  and  labourers.... 
Lower  middle  class 

Lbs.  per  Head. 

Per  Annnm. 

Per  Week. 

(J^^oup  I. 
..     II. 

107 

122 

.      182 

300 

2-06 
2*35 

.  Ill 

Middle  class  

3*50 

IV 

TTnner 

6*77 

It  is  necessary  to  take  out  from  Group  I  the  returns  from  persons 
describing  themselves  as  "  labourers,"  or  "  agricultural  labourers." 
The  number  is  small,  but  they  may  perhaps  be  taken  as 
fairly  representative.  There  are  only  4  returns  from  agricultural 
labourers,  which  come  from  Kent,  Essex,  and  Herts,  and  in 
two  cases  where  wages  are  mentioned,  it  is  stated  that  they  are 
135.  and  165.  per  week  respectively.®  On  the  whole  they  probably 
represent  a  rate  of  consumption  below  rather  than  above  the 
average.^°  The  town  labourers'  returns  are  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  they  comprise  two  from  the  same  district  of  Liverpool,  which 
show  an  exceptionally  high  rate  of  consumption.  It  seems 
desirable  to  omit  one  of  these  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  an 
average,  and  with  this  adjustment  the  following  sub-division  of 
Group  I  may  be  made : — 

Ibt.  per  Hesd. 

(a.)  Labourers   86 

{b.)  Artizans  and  labourers 107 

*  These  sums  represent,  of  course,  the  weekly  cash  wage*  and  not  the  total 
weekly  earnings. 

>®  The  average  is  55  lbs.  per  bead.  The  average  yearly  oonsoxnption  of  agricnl- 
taral  labourers  indicated  as  the  resnit  of  the  inquiries  made4>y  Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  C.B., 


was  6x  lbs.  per  head. 
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It  now  remains  to  give  the  relative  values  or  weights  to  these 
groups,  RO  as  to  ascertain  how  far  the  whole  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  community  generally.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  such  an  attempt.  The  proportion 
which  the  manual  labour  class  bears  to  the  whole  population  was 
estimated  by  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  in  his  famous  paper  on  The  * 
Taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  read  before  this  Society  in 
1869,  at  73  per  cent.,  and  later  authorities  haye  accepted  this 
estimate  as  substantially  correct. 

A  rough  method  of  classification,  which  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  present  purpose,  is  available  in  the  number  and  annual  value 
of  private  dwelling  houses  shown  in  the  Returns  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Commissioners.  Adding  to  the  number  of  houses 
assessed  to  inhabited  house  duty  (exclusive  of  artizans'  dwellings, 
residential  shops,  hotels,  public  houses,  farm  houses,  and  lodging 
houses),  the  numbers  exempt  from  duty,  the  following  percentages 
are  obtained : — 


Under  101 47  per  cent. 

10/.  and  under  l&l 23       ,, 

15/.         „         201 12       „ 

20/.         „         25/ 4       „ 


25/.  and  under  41/ 8  per  cent. 

41?.         „         61/ 3       „ 

OTcr61/ 3       „ 


It  will  be  seen  that  an  assumption  that  73  per  cent,  represents 
the  working  class,  would  agree  fairly  well  with  a  calculation  which 
puts  their  maximum  house  rent  at  rather  more  than  15Z.  per 
annum." 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  Group  I  may  be  taken  as 
representing  73  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  The  sub- 
division of  the  group  necessary  to  allow  for  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  of  the  lower-waged  labourers  (agricultural  and  others) 
than  is  represented  in  the  returns,  may  be  made  by  taking  23  per 
cent,  at  the  "  labourers'  **  rate  of  consumption  (86  lbs.)  and  50  per 
cent,  at  the  "  artizans*  "  rate  (107  lbs.).  A  further  slight  allowance 
in  the  same  direction  is  made  by  including  the  "  labourers*  "  returns 
in  the  general  average  for  Group  I  (6). 

The  remaining  27  per  cent,  of  the  population  may  be  allotted 
in  the  proportions  of  15  per  cent,  to  Group  IT  (corresponding 
roughly  to  the  15Z.  to  25Z.  inhabited  house  duty  scale),  7  per  cent, 
to  Group  III,  and  5  per  cent,  to  Group  IV. 

Applying  these  percentages  to  the  rate  of  consumption  stated 
above  for  each  group,  an  average  per  head  for  the  whole  popula- 

"  In  the  Board  of  Trade  return,  "  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Induetry  *' 
(Cd-1761),  it  is  estimated  that  5*.  to  6*.  per  week  represents  the  average  rental 
of  a  London  working  class  iamily,  and  4^.  to  5^.  in  urban  districts  outside  London. 
In  rural  districts  of  course  rents  are  lower. 
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tion  of  119*32  lbs.  is  arrived  at,  or  4*23  lbs.  per  head  more 
than  is  indicated  by  the  production  calcalation  for  the  year 
1902-03,  and  2*45  lbs.  per  head  less  than  the  five  years'  average. 

In  dealing  with  calculations  of  this  magnitude,  it  mast  be 
recognised  that  anything  like  precise  agreement  could  be  little 
more  than  a  coincidence.  All  that  the  somewhat  scanty  data 
relating  to  consumption  can  be  expected  to  show  is,  that,  fairly 
considered,  they  do  not  conflict  with,  but  on  the  whole  tend  to 
corroborate,  the  calculation  of  home  production. 

The  returns  of  consumption  should  show  a  somewhat  higher 
rate  per  head  than  is  indicated  by  the  production  calculation,  by 
reason  of  the  omission  from  the  latter  of  a  certain  number  of  pigs 
not  included  in  the  agricultural  returns.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  omission  is  perhaps  balanced  by  the  fact  that  the  consump- 
tion  returns  relate,  in  a  preponderating  degree,  to  the  summer 
months. 

Where  comparison  is  possible  between  summer  and  winter 
i*eturus  from  the  same  households,  it  appears  that  the  meat 
consumption  on  the  whole  is  about  10  per  cent,  greater  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  due  no  doubt  to  the  larger  consumption  of  other 
food  (especially  poultry)  in  the  summer  months. 

It  may  be  added  that  for  the  same  reason  it  is  impossible 
to  expect  an  exact  relation  between  the  consumption  and 
production  figures  of  the  different  classes  of  meat.  In  the  case  of 
i)eef  there  is  a  tolerably  close  agreement ;  of  mutton  and  lamb,  how- 
ever, considerably  more,  and  of  bacon  and  pork  considerably  less, 
aie  consumed,  according  to  the  returns,  than  is  indicated  by  the 
calculation  of  supplies.  But  it  appears  that  mutton  and  lamb 
form  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  whole  meat  consumption  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  when  bacon  and  pork,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  take  their  place. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  inquiries  of 
the  Committee  have  resulted  in  the  presentation  of  a  calculation  of 
the  average  annual  production  of  meat  in  the  United  Kingdom 
which  is  in  the  first  instance  based  on  original  data  carefully 
compiled  and  considered,  and  that  the  calculation  thus  made» 
appears,  at  all  events,  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  such  information 
as  is  obtainable  of  the  actual  consumption  of  the  people. 

On  behalf  of  the  Oommittee, 

R.  H.  Rew. 
November^  1903. 
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THIRD   REPORT 

From  the  Committee  Appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Statistics 
available  as  a  Basis  for  Estimating  the  Productioti  and 
Consumption  of  Meat  and  Milk  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

(Presented  2l8t  June,  1904.) 

The  Committee,  having  already  presented  the  results  of  their 
investigations  into  the  subject  of  the  production  and  consumption 
of  meat,^  have  now  to  report  upon  the  other  branch  of  the  inquiry 
entrusted  to  them. 

The  replies  to  the  schedule  of  inquiry  addressed  to  farmers 
were  somewhat  less  satisfactory  with  regard  to  milk  than  in  the 
case  of  meat.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising.  Ip  regard  to 
such  questions  as  the  average  percentage  of  births  or  deaths 
among  farm  stock,  not  only  may  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
replies  provide  a  fairly  satisfactory  basis  for  an  estimate,  but 
the  figures  given  are  such  as  may  be  within  the  recollection  of 
farmers  even  in  the  absence  of  a  system  of  book-keeping.  Precise 
answers  to  qaestions  relating  to  the  average  milk  yield  of  cows, 
however,  can  only  be  expected  from  those  owners  of  dairy  herds 
who  keep  accurate  records — a  class  which  is  perhaps  not  numerous 
— and  it  follows  that  the  replies  received  must  be  regarded  as  in 
some  degree  representing  exceptionally  favo arable  circumstances. 

The  number  of  schedules  received,  on  which  one  or  more  of  the 
questions  relating  to  milk  production  were  dealt  with,  was  176, 
bat  many  were  incompletely  filled  up  owing  to  the  absence  of 
precise  records  of  some  of  the  particulars  required. 

The  milk-producing  animals  of  the  couutry  in  any  year  are 
represented  by  the  number  of  "  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in 
calf,"  as  shown  in  the  Agricultural  Returns  on  4th  June,  which 
daring  the  past  five  years  has  been  as  under : — 
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Ywr. 

EnfEliind 

Rnd 
Wnles. 

Scotland. 

440, 
484, 
434, 
439, 
437, 

Great 
Briuin. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

1899 

1900 

2,231, 
2,187, 
2,168, 
2,117, 
2,150, 

2,671. 
2.621, 
2,602, 
2,556, 
2,588, 

1.444, 
1,468, 
1,482, 
1.511, 
1,495, 

4,133, 
4,097, 

1901 

4.102, 

1902 

4,084, 

1903 

4,101, 

Average  .... 

2,171, 

437, 

2,607, 

1,478,       ,       4,103, 

1 

To  the  question  in  the  schedule  as  to  the  number  of  heifers  in 
calf  with.their  first  calf — which  had,  therefore,  not  contributed  to 
the  milk  supply  at  the  time  of  enumeration — 1 19  replies  were 
given  by  farmers  iu  Great  Britain.  In  these  cases  the  proportion 
which  "  first  calf "  heifers  bore  to  the  total  as  returned  on  the 
4th  of  June  was : — 

Per  cent. 

England  and  Wales  ao'6 

Scotland —     1 9*0 

Ghreat  Britain 20*3 

The  majority  of  these  replies  gave  the  figures  for  two 
enumerations,  that  is  at  an  interval  of  one  year,  and  the  average 
based  upon  them  may  be  reasonably  accepted.  It  appears  to 
indicate  that  one-fifth  of  the  cow  stock  is  renewed  annually,  or^ 
in  other  words,  that  the  average  milking  life  of  a  cow  is  about  five 
years.  As  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  a  heifer  after  her  first 
calf  is  comparatively  small,'  this  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  average  yield. 

Difference  in  breed  materially  affects  the  quantity  of  milk 
given  by  a  dairy  herd.  The  distribution  of  breeds  in  the  returns 
received  by  the  Committee,  taking  into  account  only  those  for 
which  the  particulars  of  numbers  and  quantity  are  sufficiently 
precise  to  be  available,  is  indicated  in  the  following  list ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  only  a  few  cases  were  the  herds  pure- 
bred, and  that  the  name  of  the  breed  represents  only  the  general 
character  of  the  animals. 


Shorthorns    55 

Shorthorns  with  others  15 

Jerseys  3 


Channel  Islands  with  others        8 

Ayrshires  15 

Aypshircs  with  others 6 


Among  the  other  breeds  represented  in  one  or  two  returns 
are  Aberdeen  -  Angus,  Herefords,  Dutch,  Galloways,  South 
Devons,  and  Red  Polls. 

^  Three  heifers  with  their  first  calf  are  sometimes  reckoned  as  canal  in 
milking  value  to  two  cows  in  full  milk.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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If  these  figures  were  to  be  taken  as  representative  they  would 
indicate  that  something  like  two-thirds  of  the  whole  dairy  stock 
of  the  country  are  of  the  Shorthorn  type,  an  indication  which  may 
be  considered  as  not  unreasonable. 

As  the  milking  capabilities  of  different  breeds  vary  to  a 
considerable  extent,  their  relative  distribution  is  an  important 
factor  in  this  calculation,  but  there  are  no  data  upon  which  to 
found  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  each  breed. 
Some  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  avei*age  yield  of  different 
breeds  may  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the  milking 
trials  held  annually  at  the  London  Dairy  Show.^  The  following 
are  the  average  daily  yields  of  Shorthorns  and  Jerseys  for  the  last 
six  years,  as  compiled  from  the  records  of  these  trials. 


• 
Y«r. 

Shorthorns. 

Jeruya. 

1898 

lbs. 
43-3 
460 
481 
52-2 
46-9 
541 

lbs. 
315 
31-9 
310 
28-7 
30-6 
31-5 

'99 

1900 

'01 

'02 

'03 

Averages 

48-4 

30*9 

The  actual  yields,  being  those  given  by  specially  selected 
animals,  ai'e  of  no  value  for  the  present  pui'pose,  but  the  relation 
of  the  breeds  to  each  other  would  probably  remain  the  same  for 
ordinary  cows  as  for  those  of  exceptional  capabilities.  The  two 
breeds  represented  above  are  both  of  great  importance  as 
contribntoi'S  to  the  supply  of  dairy  produce — the  Shorthorns 
especially  for  milk  and  the  Jersejs  especially  for  butter.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  relative  yields— taking  account  of 
quantity  only  —  differ  appreciably  in  successive  years,  but  on 
the  mean  of  six  years  it  appears  that  the  average  yield  of 
Jerseys  is  less  than  that  of  Shorthorns  by  about  36  per  cent. 

The  most  disturbing  element  in  a  calculation  of  average  milk 
yield  is  the  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cows 
and  heifers  enumerated  in  the  Agricultural  Returns  do  not 
contribute  t^  the  milk  supply  of  the  population  at  all.  Owned 
by  farmers  whose  object  is  the  rearing  of  young  stock  for  grazing 
purposes,  many  cows  are  never  milked,  but  merely  suckle  their 
calves.  This  method  of  management  still  prevails  largely  in  some 
districts,  while  in  others  the  calves  are  allowed  to  take  a  very 
heavy  toll  before  their  mothers  contribute  to  the  human  demand 

'  "  Journal  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers*  Association,"  vol.  ^©QqIc 
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for  milk.  Those  herds  in  which  there  is  no  effective  milk  produc- 
tion are  very  little  represented  in  tjie  replies  dealt  with  hj  the 
Committee,  although  in  some  cases  a  proportion  of  the  cows  appear 
to  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  calf  rearing.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  amount  of  milk  fed  to  calves. 
Definite  particulars  on  this  point  were  given  in  sixty-four  returns 
from  Great  Britain,  and  the  quantity  ranged  from  nil  (in  twenty 
eases)  to  over  $o  per  cent,  of  the  milk  production  of  the  herd  in 
one  case.  Where  it  was  stated  that  no  milk  is  given  to  calves, 
the  statement  is  probably  not  intended  to  be  taken  quite  literally, 
but  may  be  regarded  as  implying  that  the  quantity  is  negligible. 
Taking  the  average  of  the  sixty-four  returns,  the  proportion  of 
the  milk  fed  to  calves  was  3. '3  per  cent.;  taking  the  avenge  of 
those  44  herds  in  which  the  calves  received  some  shai*e  of  the 
milk,  the  proportion  was  5  per  cent.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
there  has  been  in  recent  years  an  increasing  tendency  among 
farmers  to  restrict  the  quantity  of  whole  milk  fed  to  calves  by  the 
use  of  substitutes  for  the  mother's  milk. 

The  average  yield  per  cow  as  indicated  in  the  returns  received 
was  as  follows :  (a)  being  based  on  the  number  of  cows  and 
heifers  in  milk  and  in  calf  as  returned  on  4th  June,  and  (6)  on 
the  number  of  cows  stated  to  be  actually  milked,  the  herds 
included  in  the  two  statements  being  substantially,  but  not 
precisely,  the  same. 

(a)  Average  Yield  per  Annum  per  Cow  Enumerated* 


Number  of 
Herds. 

Number  of  Cows 
and  lleifera. 

Total  Milk. 

Averige 
per  Gov. 

England    

Scotland    

56 
21 

3,149 
811 

Gallons. 
1,464,015 
418,825 

Galions. 
465 
516 

Q^reat  Britain  .... 

77 

3,960 

1,882,840 

475 

(6)  Average  Yidd  per  Annum  per  Cow  Milked, 


Number  of 
Herds. 

Number  of  Cows 
nud  Heifers. 

Total  MUk. 

Average 
perCov. 

England    .... 

59 
23 

3,217 
1,195 

Gallons. 
1,662,626 
697,772 

GaUoDi. 
517 

Scotland    

584 

Great  Britain  .... 

8z 

4»4»2 

2,360,398       j        535 

In  80  retnrns,  both  the  number  of  cows  and  heifers  as 
enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  number 
actually  milked  during  the  ensuing  year  are  gi^Q^^^^l;^^^^^^ 
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half  of  these  herds  the  two  figures  are  identical,  but  on  the 
average  of  the  whole  the  n amber  actnallj  milked  was  88  per 
cent,  of  the  number  enumerated.  In  some  cases  the  difference 
was  considerable  and  must  be  accounted  for  by  a  proportion  of  the 
cows  and  heifers  which  did  no  more  than  rear  their  calves,  and  by 
others  which  had  been  served  proving  not  to  be  in  calf.  In  a 
few  instances  the  number  actually  milked  exceeded  the  number 
enumerated,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  practice,  not 
infrequently  adopted  in  milk-selling  herds,  of  buying  in  fresh- 
calved  cows  and  selling  them  when  dry. 

The  schedule  requested  the  owner  of  the  herd  not  only  to  give 
the  numbers  of  his  cows  and  the  actual  quantity  of  milk  produced 
by  theoQ,  but  also  to  state  what  he  considered  to  be  the  average 
yield  per  cow  in  his  own  case.  It  is  perhaps  significant  of  the 
uncertainty  of  such  opinions  that  in  some  instances  the  average 
for  the  herd  thus  stated  did  not  agree  with  the  average  resulting 
from  the  figures  previously  given  in  the  same  return.  As  a  rule 
the  statement  thus  made  exceeded  the  average  arithmetically 
arrived  at.  No  doubt  this  discrepancy  arises  largely  from  the 
tendency  to  think  only  of  the  yield  of  cows  in  full  milk  and 
to  make  an  insufficient  allowance  for  the  effect  of  heifers  and 
defective  milkers  in  reducing  the  yearly  average  of  the  herds. 
The  mean  of  the  averages  thus  stated  was  570  gallons  per 
cow  per  annum  in  G-reat  Britain. 

Correspondents  were  also  asked  to  state  what  they  considered 
to  be  the  average  yield  per  cow  in  their  district,  but  replies 
to  this  question  were  only  furnished  in  27  cases  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  difficult  (o  draw  any  reliable  statistical  conclusions 
from  these  estimates,  which  generally  ranged  fi-om  400  to  500 
gallons,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  for  each  of  two  representative 
dairying  counties,  Somerset  and  Wigtown,  four  independent 
estimates  are  available,  the  mean  of  which  gives  a  figure — 479 
gallons — which  may  be  considered  as  some  guide  to  a  general 
average. 

In  considering,  upon  these  data,  what  is  a  reasonable  figure  to 
adopt  as  an  average  yield  per  cow,  it  is  clear  that  the  figures 
indicated  by  the  returns  received — in  which  dairy  herds  generally 
and  milk-selling  herds  in  particular  predominate — must  be  subject 
to  some  deduction  before  being  accepted  as  providing  an  absolute 
basis  for  the  country  generally.  The  non-railk-prcducing  cows 
form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  stock  than  in  the  herds  for 
which  returns  are  available,  and  it  does  not  appear  that,  after 
allowing  for  calf  rearing,  the  average  yield  per  cow  and  heifer 
enumerated  can  be  placed  at  a  higher  figure  than  430  gallons 
for  Great  Britain.  Digitized  by  vj^^vj v  ic 
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It  will  be  observed  that  no  reference  has  been  made  to  Ireland, 
which  is  an  important  factor  in  the  milk  production  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  very  few  returns  received  from  owners  of  herds 
in  Ireland  were  not  sufficientlj  numerous  or  representative  to 
form  the  basis  of  an  average.  Fortunately,  however,  an  estimate 
is  available,  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Coyne,  which  may  be  accepted 
for  the  present  purpose.  In  his  "  Report  on  the  Agricultural 
Statistics  of  Ireland  for  1902,"  he  observed — 

''  There  are  no  accurate  figares  available  as  to  the  average 
**  yield  of  milk  per  cow  in  Ireland,  but  from  extensive  inquirieH, 
'^  and  a  study  of  creamery  statistics.  I  should  not,  taking  one 
**  district  with  another,  place  it  higher  than  400  gallons  per 
"  year."* 

As  the  cows  and  heifers  enumerated  in  Ireland  form  about 

36  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the  adoption  of  400  gallons  for  L-eland 

and  430  gallons  for  Great  Britain,  gives  an  average  of  aboat  420 

gallons  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  average  annual  total 

production  of  milk  then  stands  as  follows : — 

Average  Dumber  of  cows  and  heifers  annually  \ 

enumerated  (1899-1903) /  4»»03.ooo 

Estimated  average  yield 410  gallons 

Total  production  of  available  milk  per  annum  1,723,000,000     „ 

As  the  average  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
five  years  ending  Slst  May,  1903,  was  estimated  at  41,338,000  it 
would  thus  appear  that  the  milk  available  for  consumption  in 
one  form  or  another  amounts  to  nearly  42  gallons  per  head  per 
annum. 

The  problem  remains  to  discover  the  relative  proportions  of 
this  supply  which  are  consumed  as  milk,  cheese  and  batter 
respectively. 

It  must  be  recognised  that  no  figures  from  the  prodncers*  side 
afford  any  reliable  guide  to  an  estimate.  It  is  clear  that  no 
indication  on  this  point  for  the  country  generally  could  be  given 
by  the  limited  number  of  producers  who  replied  to  the  Committee, 
nor  did  the  attempt  which  was  made  to  obtain  information  from 
distributors  furnish  any  adequate  data. 

The  only  lino  by  which  the  problem  can  be  attacked  is  that  0! 
the  returns  of  consumption  in  individoal  households.  In  the 
case  of  meat  these  were  referred  to  merely  as  corroborating  a 
calculation  of  production  which  was  in  itself  demonstrably 
reasonable.  In  using  them,  however,  for  the  present  purpose 
— I.e.,  to  decide  the  proportion  of  milk  made  into  cheese  and 
butter — it  is  necessary,  in  view  of  their  relative  insufficiency,  to 
do  so  with  considerable  caution,  and  to  endeavour  to  correct  them 
by  snch  other  data  as  may  be  obtainable. 

•^  "^  Digitized  by  VjVJ*^  VIC 
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The  scope  and  character  of  these  returns  of  consumption,  and 
the  method  by  which  they  have  been  grouped,  have  been  described 
in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Committee. 

Taking  first  the  direct  consumption  of  milk,  the  average  per 
head  for  each  of  the  groups  as  indicated  by  the  returns  is  as 
follows : — 

Gallons  per  Head 
per  annum. 

Qroup  I.  (a.) — Labourers «. 5 

(6.) — Artizans,  mechanics,  and  labourers   i  z 

„     II. — Lower  middle  class  Z5 

„  III. — Middle  class 39 

„    IV. — Upper  class 31 

The  weighted  average  for  the  whole  is  slightly  over  1 5  gallons 
per  head. 

The  Board  of  Trade  recently  published  some  returns  of  the 
consumption  of  food  bj  the  working  classes,^  which  indicated  an 
average  consumption  of  milk  per  head  for  agricultural  labourers 
(corresponding  roughly  to  Group  I  (a)  of  5  gallons,  and  for  urban 
workmen  (corresponding  roughly  to  Group  1  (6)),  of  1 1  gallons 
per  head.  As  this  group  is  estimated  to  comprise  73  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population,  the  accuracy  of  the  figure  assumed  for  it  is 
of  chief  importance,  and  the  substantial  agreement  of  these 
independent  inquiries  affords  reasonable  confidence  in  the  adoption 
of  an  all  round  average  of  15  gallons  per  head,  of  which  the 
quantity  imported  is  negligible  (0*005  gallon). 

It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Turnbull,  who  has  given  great 
attention  to  the  subject  of  milk  production,  forwarded  the  results 
of  some  inquiries  made  by  him  in  Hull,  where  in  a  time  of  slack 
trade  he  estimated  the  average  consumption  per  head  to  be 
1 3f  gallons.  In  a  letter  sent  to  the  Committee  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  is  possible  that  the  average  consumption  of  new 
milk  might  reach  15}  gallons  fop  the  country  generally,  although 
he  "  hesitated  to  go  beyond  "  14^. 

In  the  case  of  cheese  the  indications  of  the  consumption 
returns  are  as  follows : — 

Lbi.  per  Head 
per  annum. 

Group  I.  (a.)   v— 9 

(*•)    1 1 

„     II 10 

„  III %\ 

„    IV loi 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns,  however,  show  an  average  for 
agricultural  labourers  of  10^  lbs.,  and  for  urban  workmen, 
11*2  lbs.  It  appears,  reasonable,  therefore,  to  raise  the  average 
for  the  whole  of  Group  I  to  1 1  lbs.,  in  which  case  the  weighted 
average  per  head  for  the  whole  population  would  be  lo^  lbs.  of 
cheese  annually,  whereof  6'8  lbs.  is  imported.  Digitized  by  vj^^vj vie 
»  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry  Cd-1761. 
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The  returns  of  batter  consumption  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
been  complicated  bj  the  practical  difficulty  of  exclnding  margarine. 
It  was  reqaested  that  margarine  should  be  excluded  from  the 
returns  made  to  the  Committee,  bnt  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
was  done — or,  in  fact,  whether  it  could  be  completely  done — in 
the  case  of  the  working-class  returns.  The  returns  received  work 
out  for  Group  I  (a)  (labourers)  at  21  lbs.  per  head,  and  for  I  (5) 
(artizans,  <S^c.)  at  24  lbs.  per  head.  The  imports  of  margarine 
amount  to  2^  lbs.  per  head,  and  the  quantity  manufactured  in  this 
country  is  probably  rather  more  than  half  as  much.  Assuming^ 
the  total  consumption  of  margarine  to  be  4  lbs.  per  head  all 
round,  and  allowing  for  the  fact  that  among  the  more  well-to-do 
classes  the  amount  consumed  would  be  very  small,  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  returns  of  "butter"  from,  the  working  classes  did 
in  fact  include  margarine,  a  material  reduction  must  be  mad& 
from  the  average  figures  above  given.  That  this  surmise  i» 
reasonable  is  suggested  by  a  comparison  with  the  Board  of  Trade- 
returns  of  butter  consumption,  which  indicated  an  average  of 
9  lbs.  per  head  for  agricultural  labourers  and  16^  lbs.  for  urban 
workmen.  There  appears  to  be  ground  for  the  belief  that  in  these 
returns  margarine  was  more  successfully  eliminated  owing  to  the- 
fact  that  they  were  made,  not  by  the  consumers  themselves,  but 
by  local  investigators  who  furnished  estimates,  and  who,  no  doubt, 
had  especial  regard  to  the  limitations  of  the  inquiry.  Taking- 
these  two  sets  of  returns  as  indications  of  working-class  consump- 
tion of  butter,  it  would  appear  that,  after  making  a  deduction  for 
margarine,  the  head  rate  would  fall  somewhere  within  the  limita 
of  14  to  18  lbs.  If  the  previous  calculations  as  to  the  consumption 
of  milk  and  cheese,  in  regard  to  which  there  appears  to  be  more 
certainty,  are  approximately  correct,  the  available  supply  would 
not  provide  for  a  consumption  of  more  than  1 5  lbs.  of  butter  per 
head  for  the  labouring  classes,  and  adopting  that  figure  for  the 
whole  of  Group  I  the  average  consumption  per  head  for  eacli 
class  would  be  indicated  as  follows  : — 

Lbs.  per  Head 
per  annum. 

Group  1 15 

„    n 23 

„  in 29 

,,  IV 41 

The  weighted  average  per  head  for  the  whole  population 
would  be  18^  lbs.,  of  which  9*8  lbs.  is  imported. 

Accepting  these  conclusions,  it  becomes  possible  to  distribute 
the  1,723  million  gallons  arrived  at  as  the  estimated  total  pzx>- 
duction  of  available  milk  in  the  United  Kingdom  .a|,fo\Jg^^^^^^ 

g  ^-     y  ^ 
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Gallons. 

Consumed  as  milk  ....^ ^ 620,000,000 

„  „  cheese  168,000,000 

„  „  butter 944,000,000 

„  „  condensed  milk,  &c 6,000,000 


1,723,000,000 


As  a  guide  to  the  conversion  of  the  milk  used  for  cheese  p.nd 
butter  into  the  weights  of  those  commodities,  the  replies  received 
to  the  inquiry  of  this  Committee  on  this  point  are  valuable. 
They  numbered  143,  and  gave  averages  of  8^  pints  to  i  lb.  of 
cheese  and  21  pints  to  i  lb.  of  butter,  and  the  round  figures 
of  8  and  21  pints  maybe  adopted.  In  Ireland  the  records  of 
122  creameries  show  an  average  of  2*42  gallons  (=  19*36  pints) 
per  lb.  of  butter,'  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  majority  of  farm 
dairies,  where  the  separator  is  not  used,  tho  amoant  required  would 
be  greater.^ 

As  to  the  production  of  condensed  milk  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
no  statistics  are  available.  The  importation  amounts  to  about  2Mbs. 
per  head,  but  about  i  lb.  per  head  is  exported,  so  that  the  nett 
imports  are  i^  lbs.  per  head.  This  would  represent  nearly  half  a 
gallon  per  head,  but  a  considerable  proportion  is  "machine- 
skimmod,"  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  counted  as  equal  in  value  to 
whole  milk. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  amount  of  separated  or 
skim  milk  which  comes,  directly  or  indirectly,  into  human 
consumption,  but  the  quantity  is  no  doubt  considerable. 

The  total  supplies  of  dairy  products,  based  on  a  five-years' 
average,  and  adopting  the  foregoing  calculations,  may  be 
summarised  as  under: — 


Qnantities  (000*a  omitted). 

Average  per  Head. 

Home 
Prodace. 

Imports 
(leMJSxporta). 

Total. 

Home 
Produce. 

Imports 

(leas 
Exports). 

Total. 

Milk    

Cheese 

Gallons. 
620,000, 

Cwta. 

1,366, 

8,211, 

Gallona. 
201, 

Cwts. 

2,520, 

8,638, 

Gallons. 
62O,Z0l, 

CwtB. 
3,886, 
6,849, 

Gallona. 
15 

Lbs. 
37 
87 

Lbs. 
6-8 
9-8 

Gallons. 

Lbs. 

io*<; 

JButter 

.8-5 

June,  1904. 


On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

R.  H.  Rew. 


•**Beport  of  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  1902." 

'  In  the  co-operative  creameries  of  Denmark  the  average  is  Z5  lbs.  of  milk 

to    1  lb.  of  butter.  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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APPENDIX. 

Table  I. — Abstract  of  Replies  to  Questions  2  and  3  of  Schedule  -4,  showing 
the  Number  of  Deaths  during  the  Year, 
(a.)  Cattlb. 


i 

.   .      1 

Number  of                       1 

Rerer> 

ence 

Number 

Herd  on  4th  June. 

ensuing  Year. 

Calves  Bom.                       % 
and  Number  which                    % 
Died  during  the  Yar.                   % 

to 

Total 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Nnmber- 

Schedule 

under 

1  Year 

under 

lYear 

vhich 

Herd. 

I  Year. 

and  above. 

lYcar. 

and  above. 

Bom. 

Died. 

3 

149 

27 

122 



2 



— 

7 

lO 

— 

10 

1 

— 

— 

— 

8a 

i88 

22 

166 

2 

1 

77 

— 

9 

981 

148 

833 

12 

6 

— 

— 

10 

274 

— 

274 

— 

3 

210 

5 

11 

81 

2 

79 

— 

3 

— 

— 

13 

164 

53 

111 

1 

2 

15 

— 

15 

67 

5 

62 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

375 

15 

360 

2 

10 

— 

17 

58 

— 

58 

2 

1 

— 

1 

21 

295 

— 

295 

— 

— 

— 

1, 

22 

353 

70 

283 

10 

6 

— 

/ 

23 

40 

8 

32 

— 

1 

20 

/ ' 

26 

93 

16 

77 

— 

2 

— 

1 

28 

90 

12 

78 

1 

2 

53 

i         / 

30 

120 

16 

104 

6 

1 

78 

10         / 

31 





— 





58 

"         1 

32 

52 

7 

45 

— 

1 

30 

1         1 

33 

70 

14 

56 

2 

2 

— 

\ 

86 

68 

10 

58 

2 

2 

' — 

"         \ 

36 

26 

8 

18 



2 

12 

^         \ 

38 

91 

15 

76 

1 

2 

19 

^   \ 

39 

^7 

15 

52 

— 

I 

14 

40 

— 

— 

— 

—^ 

—— 

12 

I 

47 

39 

— 

39 

— 

1 

42 

»         1 

49 

53 

— 

63 

1 

3 

— 



60 

36 

5 

31 

— 

— 

— 

' — 

51 

85 

22 

63 

1 

I 

16 

1 

52 

21 

— 

21 

5 

3 

4 

— • 

54 

120 

20 

100 

6 

3 

— 

— 

56 

»39 

20 

119 

2 

5 

71 

5 

62 

65 



65 

— 

3 

77 

6 

63 

28 

— 

28 

2 

2 

20 

64 

40 

8 

32 

1 

— 

— 

-   ■ 

65 

75 

20 

55 

— 

2 

86 

^~~ 

66 

166 

42 

124 

— 

2 

.— 

"~~ 

68 

5^ 

11 

45 

2 

— 

— 

2 
2 

1 

70 

147 

34 

113 

2    ' 

5 

82 

71 

136 

37 

99 

2 

— 

89 

72 

29 

15 

14 

2 

— 

10 

73 

39 

6 

33 

— 

1 

— 

76 

166 

14 

152 

— 

-. 

16 

77 

100 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

8 

78 

47 

13 

84 

2 

1 

9 

82 

I 

— 

1 

— . 

— 

— 

83 

41 

4 

38 



— 

— 

1 

84 

119 

31 

88 

3 

2 

11 
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Table  I  Contd, — Abstract  of  Replies  shovnng  the  Number  of  Deaths. 
(a.)  Cattle— Co»/rf. 


1 

Number  of 

Befer. 

Herd  ou  4tli  June. 

Deaths  during  tbe 
ensninfr  Year. 

Calvea  Burn, 
and  Number  which 

CUC6 

Died  during  the  Year. 

Namber 

to 

Total 

Number 

Kamber 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Schedule 

under 

lYear 

UD'ler 

1  Year 

which 

Herd. 

1  Year, 

and  abore. 

1  Year. 

and  above. 

Bom. 

Died. 

87 

90 

_ 

90 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

8S 

264 

36 

228 

— 

2 

— 

— 

91 

40 

13 

27 





10 



94 

165 

10 

155 

— 

4 

— 

— 

95 

60 

— 

60 

— 

1 

— 

— 

101 

107 

28 

79 

1 

1 

26 



102 

74 

14 

60 

4 

2 

38 

2 

104 

53 

22 

31 

— 

1 

22 

— 

105 

15 

— 

15 

— 

1 

— 

— 

106 

96 

20 

76 

— 

3 

— 

— 

108 

7 

— 

7 

— 

— 

4 

1 

110 

68 

13 

55 

1 

— 

8 

1 

111 

108 

24 

84 

3 



33 

3 

113 

241 

17 

224 

— 

1 

40 

3 

114 

28 

— 

28 

— 

1 

— 

— 

115 

76 

21 

55 

— 

5 

29 

— 

117 

50 

4 

46 

— 

— 

20 

3 

118 

13 

1 

12 

— 

— 

— 

— 

119 

56 

6 

50 

2 

— 

— 

— 

121 

33 

— 

33 

— 

2 

— 

— 

122 

205 

60 

145 

— 

— 

45 

3 

124 

180 

25 

155 

1 

1 

29 

— 

126 

62 

14 

48 

2 

2 

26 

2 

127 

24 

— 

24 

— 

1 

2 

— 

129 

36 

6 

31 

— 

2 

— 

— 

183 

92 

18 

74 

3 

5 

50 

14 

134 

141 

20 

121 

3 

1 

— 

— 

136 

74 

— 

74 

— 

1 

5 

— 

138 

— 

— 

— 

— 

140 

7 

140 

96 

— 

96 

— 

1 

— 

— 

141 

61 

18 

43 

— 

— 

— 

— 

142 

33 

10 

23 

4 

-i- 

— 

— 

J44 

108 

13 

95 

9 

3 

73 

5 

145 



— 

— 

— 

— 

£0 

10 

148 

70 

— 

70 

— 

2 

— 

— 

150 

105 

20 

85 

— 

1 

— 

— 

161 

49 

11 

38 

3 

— 

12 

1 

153 

92 

— 

92 

— 

— 

2 

— 

154 

85 

14 

71 

9 

6 

32 

12 

155 

95 

8 

87 

4 

4 

— 

— 

156 

28 

_ 

28 

— 

2 

31 

2 

157 

23 

— 

23 

— 

1 

— 

— 

160 

50 

— 

50 

— 

4 

— 

— 

161 

164 

— 

164 

— 

5 

— 

— 

162 

iS 

7 

28 

3 

— 

9 

2 

163 

95 

15 

80 

2 

2 

50 

2 

164 

14 

— 

14 

— 

1 

— 

— 

168 

44 

14 

30 

1 

1 

19 

1 

oooIp 

0 
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Table  I  Contd, — Abstract  of  Replies  shovdng  the  Number  of  Deaths, 
{a.)  CATTUi—CotUd, 


Number  of 

Refer- 

Herd nn  Atli  Jtinn. 

Deaths  during  tlie 

Calres  Bom, 

ence 

ensuing  Year. 

and  Number  which 
Died  during  the  Year. 

Number 

to 

Total 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Schedule 

under 

1  Year 

under 

1  Year 

which 

Herd. 

1  Yew. 

and  above. 

1  Year. 

and  above. 

Born. 

Died. 

169 

21 

, 

21 

_ 

2 

_ 

_^ 

170 

203 

22 

181 

2 

3 

92 

2 

171 

114 

24 

90 





30 

— 

172 

<i5 

30 

85 

1 





— 

173 

68 

20 

48 

2 

_ 

10 

2 

175 

^S 

18 

47 

2 



31 

1 

178 

64 

7 

57 

2 



30                3 

179 

94 

23 

71 

1 

2 

39                1 

180 

76 

15 

61 





._ 

— 

181 

316 

17 

299 

4 

16 



— 

182 

55 

16 

39 

3 

83 

3 

184 

69 

14 

55 

1 

«_ 

— 

187 

53 

— 

53 







" 

188 

64 

10 

54 

2 

1 

6 

2 

191 

26 

— 

26 

_ 

._ 

192 

79 

6 

73 

1 

2 

.^ 

— 

195 

23 

— 

23 

— 

1 



— 

196 

178 

30 

148 

8 

4 



— 

197 



— 

— 



18 

3 

198 

77 

22 

55 

1 

1 

27 

5 

199 

57 

6 

51 

2 

1 



2 

200 

71 

23 

48 

2 

2 

23 

201 

60 

— 

60 





17 

■"" 

202 

47 

10 

37 

5 





"" 

203 

37 

4 

33 

— 



4 

"" 

204 

5» 

10 

42 







"" 

205 

27 

3 

24 

— 

1 

6 

3 

206 

85 

22 

63 

2 

2 

22 

207 

65 

11 

54 

— 



12 

208 

*9 

6 

13 

1 

1 

10 

209 

— 

. — 

— 



4 

210 

»35 

35 

100 

8 

3 



*■" 

211 

lOI 

29 

72 



_ 



213 

139 

35 

104 

2 

1 

44            - 

214 

64 

4 

60 

— 

1 

—           — 

215 

22 

— 

22 

— 

— 

— 

-"" 

210 

59 

2 

57 



1 

8 

— ' 

217 

60 

16 

44 

1 

2 

22 

"~ 

218 

96 

24 

72 



4 

60 

3 

219 



— 





42              5 

220 

97 

16 

81 

— 



221 

20 

2 

18 

— 

. — 

10      ,     T 

224 

72 

19 

53 

1 



17 

1 
8 
2 
1 
1 

224a 

^ii 

25 

108 

8 

2 

47 

226 

199 

46 

153 

6 

— 

45 

227 

64 

11 

53 

2 

1 

7 

228 

120 

30 

90 

1 

2 

83 

229 

249 

6 

243 



5 

— 

"* 

» 

Diaitized 

£OL 

^nr- 
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Table  I  Contd. — Abstract  of  Replies  showing  the  Number  of  Deaths, 
(a,)  CAmE—Cantd, 


Number  of 

Refer, 
ence 

Herd  on  ith  Jane. 

Deatbs  during  the 
enauin?  Year. 

Calvea  Bom, 
and  Number  which 

Nnmbei 

r 

Died  during  tbe  Year. 

to 

ToUl 

Number 

Namber 

Mttoiber 

Knmber 

Number 

Number 

.VhoiaU 

a     1 

nnder 

lYear 

under 

1  Year 

which 

Herd. 

1  Year. 

aud  abore. 

lYear. 

and  above. 

Bom. 

Died. 

230 

1 07 

17 

90 

2 

8 

12 

2 

281 

10 

4 

6 

1 

— 

4 

1 

233 

356 

23 

333 

3 

1 

15 

8 

235 

95 

— 

95 



3 

— 

.~ 

288 

— 

— 



— 

12 

2 

241 

40 

16 

24 





16 

— 

242 

49 

7 

42 

1 



7 

1 

243 

62 

— 

62 

— 

— 

6 

— 

244 

158 

— 

158 



6 

— 

245 

35 

2 

33 



2 

30 

— 

248 

73 

27 

46 

2 

— 

13 

— 

251 

44 

6 

38 



2 



253 

12 

1 

11 



1 

7 

1 

254 

61 



61 

7 

4 

84 

7 

255 

73 

8 

65 

5 

46 



257 

23 

4 

19 







258 

220 

— 

220 





8 



259 

186 

30 

156 

3 

4 

102 

12 

260 

82 

12 

70 

4 

68 

3 

261  { 

^3 

2 

21 

1 

— 

18 

1 

109 

26 

88 

— 

3 

77 

4 

262 

III 

23 

88 

— 

— 

15 

1 

264 

170 

30 

140 



8 

80 

6 

265 

lOZ 

14 

88 





72           — 

266 

10 

5 

6 





5 

_«« 

267 

as 

6 

19 

1 

_ 

5 

_ 

268 

83 

20 

63 

9 

10 

24 

9 

270 

136 

24 

112 

5 

50 

5 

271 

>4 

3 

11 



-_ 

3           — 

272 

76 

15 

61 

3 

2 

20 

5 

273 

68 

-    22 

46 

6 

2 

275 

40 

2 

38 

1 

18 



276 

33 

10 

28 

5 



16 

5 

277 

43 

10 

83 

1 

2 

278 

53 

9 

44 

1 

1 

88 

1 

279 

35 

— 

35 



1 



282 

1,100 

100 

1,000 

25 

100 

— 



284 

40 

16 

24 

1 

— 

19 

1 

285 

»5 

10 

15 

1 

1 

11 

1 

286 

34 

13 

21 

2 

18 

2 

17,09a 

2.45* 

H»^40 

27^ 

375 

3,45*         *56 

1 
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Table  I  Contd, — Abstract  of  Replies  showing  the  Numher  of  Deaths 
{b,)  Shbbp. 


Number  of 

Refer- 

Flock on  4ili  June. 

Lambs  Born, 
and  Number  which 

ence 

Ined  during  Year. 

Nnmber 

to 

Total 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number      ^"^^ 

Scliedole 

under 

over 

under 

over 

vtumucr         ^^^ 

Flock. 

1  Year. 

1  Year. 

1  Year. 

lYear. 

Bom.           Died. 

3 

6io 

300 

310 

6 

4 

_ 

7 

268 

127 

141 

5 

3 

163          23 

8 

350 

150 

200 

6 

3 

240           2 

9 

1,020 

525 

495 

13 

7 

—            — 

10 

400 

— 

400 

— 

25 

—            — 

11 

aoo 

77 

123 

1 

6 

—            — 

32 

»»5»3 

318 

1,195 

7 

34 

—            — 

13 

365 

132 

233 

2 

10 

127          10 

16 

849 

353 

496 

5 

47 

—           — 

17 

94 

53 

41 

6 

2 

— 

20 

78 

39 

39 

— 

4 

54          - 

21 

289 

166 

123 

— 

7 

—            — 

23 

102 

60 

52 

3 

8 

48    1       5 

27 

283 

159 

124 

8 

6 

28 

184 

100 

84 

— 

4 

"90           9 

30 

160 

50 

110 

7 

1 

24    ,      18 

81 

80 

40 

40 

— 

9 

75    '       7 

33 

>32 

70 

62 

18 

3 

1          "^ 

35 

127 

50 

77 

4 

5 

— 

38 

196 

87 

109 

15 

23 

90           3 

44 

6^5 

240 

385 

90 

16 

283          ^ 

49 

X87 

114 

73 

15 

6 

—            — 

60 

66 

12 

54 

4 

— 

—            — 

51 

J30 



130 



8 

138    1      IS 

52 

70 

— 

70 

9 

2 

S          i 

63 

»45 

— 

245 

10 

6 

no        20 

65 

628 

287 

841 

15 

9 

203    1      10 

68 

845 

■      240 

605 

7 

25 

1      — 

71 

198 

82 

116 

10 

4 

—            ■— 

73 

74 

10 

64 

5 

30 

—            -~ 

76 

2,388 

630 

1,758 

30 

30 

m      20 

84 

»,278 

501 

777 

60 

20 

522          1» 

86 

644 

— 

644 

— 

32 

—            — 

87 

'5^ 

— 

150 

— 

7 

__            "" 

88 

1,762 

655 

1,107 

35 

48 

. "" 

90 

8,100 

1,600 

6,500 

64 

260 

86    !       2 

91 

230 

84 

146 

4 

5 

94 

2Z4 

80 

144 

2 

6 

—           "^ 

101 

347 

144 

203 

14 

12 

"^     1 

190         J 

102 

^4 

— 

24 

3 

4 

104 

421 

160 

261 

6 

2 

110 
113 

735 
828 

345 

297 

890 
531 

3 

10 
24 

316          2" 

118 

374 

126 

248 

12 

— 

1"    '      10 
530    1      W 

122 

— 

— 

— 

— 

124 

J»i33 

515 

618 

9 

6 

405    1      J 

125 

200 

— 

200 

2 

1 

126 

4.8 

208 

220 

10 

11 
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Table  I  Contd,— Abstract  of  Replies  showing  the  Number  of  Deaths, 
(b.)  Shbep— Co»^rf. 


iefer- 
eace 

Number  of 

Flock  on  4th  June. 

Deaths  during  the  Year. 

Lambs  Born, 
and  Number  which 

IVamber 

Died  during  Year. 

to 
Schedole 

ToUl 

Number 
under 

Number 
over 

NumlMsr 
under 

Number 
over 

Number 

Number 
which 

Flock. 

1  Yenr 

lYcnr. 

1  Year. 

1  Year. 

Born. 

Died. 

127 

581 

263 

318 

3 

5 

258 

5 

129 

180 

— 

180 

5 

5 

131 

— 

— 

— 

— 

225 

14 

135 

22 

— 

22 

3 

2 

186 

240 

110 

130 

10 

7 

116 

10 

187 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

240 

15 

138 

36Z 

188 

174 

9 

8 

188 

9 

140 

S^i 

— 

323 

— 

7 

141 

4»3 

280 

183 

25 

25 

20 

__ 

144 

237 

117 

120 

7 

4 

125 

8 

148 

70 

— 

70 

— 

3 



151 

5^0 

160 

360 

16 

5 

180 

10 

154 

125 

70 

55 

3 

2 

70 

14 

155 

215 

8 

212 

— 

2 

158 

703 

850 

853 

8 

16 

251 

6 

159 

300 

— 

300 

10 

4 

320 

20 

160 

100 

— 

100 

— 

14 

162 

90 

— 

90 



2 

34 

1 

163 

100 

50 

50 

2 

2 

50 

2 

170 

2,250 

950 

1,300 

30 

44 

920 

30 

172 

1,238 

417 

821 

40 

36 

173 

1,080 

418 

662 



15 

460 

7 

175 

— 

— 

— 



234 

23 

177 

910 

450 

460 

66 

18 

378 

350 

150 

200 

7 

6 

180 

7 

179 

418 

244 

174 

12 

15 

252 

11 

181 

625 

299 

326 

7 

9 

300 

5 

182 

328 

178 

150 

25 

9 

208 

25 

183 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' 

529 

5 

184 

1,290 

588 

702 

50 

23 

570 

45 

188 

120 

60 

60 

10 



60 

6 

192 

103 

60 

43 

2 

2 

68 

2 

197 

— 

— 

— 

— 

685 

12 

198 

4>5 

175 

240 

3 

2 

178 

12 

199 

417 

141 

276 

30 

16 

200 

2,142 

642 

1,500 

30 

10 

950 

30 

202 

765 

440 

325 

30 

15 



203 

»a7 

78 

49 

2 

5 

72 

5 

205    ! 

210 

— 

210 

— 

10 

171 

14 

209 

480 

— 

480 

25 

17 

310 

35 

210 

*>5 

95 

120 

6 

8 

211 

491 

258 

233 

5 

3 





213    < 

3,047 

1,460 

1,587 

37 

11 

1,033 

26 

215    ' 

661 

398 

263 

35 

15 

398     1       85 

216 

1,050 

639 

411 

51 

24 

601            — 

217 

204 

— 

204 

— 

7 



218 

.. 







110             2 

220 

3,264 

1,360 

1,904 

10 

60 

)igitizedbyvLiOO^lC 
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Table  I  Contd. — Abstract  of  Replies  showing  the  Number  of  Deaths^ 
{b.)  Shbbp — Contd. 


Number  of 

Refer. 

nock  on  ith  Jnne. 

Deaths  dttrins  the  Year. 

LambtBom, 
aiid  Number  which 

enco 

Died  dnrius  Year. 

Number 

to 

Total 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Schedule 

under 

over 

under 

over 

which 

Floek. 

lYear. 

lYear. 

lYear. 

I  Year. 

Born. 

Died 

221 

360 

80 

280 

10 

6 

290 

20 

224 

678 

370 

308 

8 

9 

364 

4 

224a 

1,183 

630 

763 

23 

26 

641 

39 

226 

717 

307 

410 

16 

20 

320 

13 

227 

59 

1 

68 

— 

1 

2 

— 

228 

216 

— 

216 

8 

2 

— 

— 

230 

830 

415 

416 

30 

20 

— 

— 

233 

828 

490 

338 

6 

10 

601 

6 

240 

735 

235 

600 

30 

36 





241 

7,940 

2,282 

6,658 

116 

178 

2,242 

64 

242 

1,048 

600 

548 

35 

17 

540 

35 

243 

223 

80 

138 

17 

— 

57 

1 

244 

"*5 

— 

126 

— 

14 

— 

— 

246 

568 

247 

821 

12 

6 

— 

— 

248 

2,890 

1,106 

1,785 

81 

81 

1,000 

81 

260 

968 

33 

936 

9 

38 

255 

6 

261 

1,680 

400 

1,280 

20 

25 

— 

— 

263 

571 

— 

571 



19 

678 

16 

264 

5>970 

1,820 

4,650 

127 

125 

4,830 

266 

256 

2,140 

1,061 

1,089 

23 

34 

1,128 

89 

258 

1,050 

480 

570 

18 

80 

600 

10 

259 

200 

— 

200 

20 

25 

120 

20 

262 

1,234 

378 

856 

10 

30 

370 

10 

264 

50 

— 

60 

— 

4 

— 

— 

267 

20 

20 

— 

1 

~- 

38 

1 

268 

30 

— 

80 



4 

— 

- 

270 

1*5 

66 

69 

15 

5 

82 

12 

271 

6 

— 

6 

— 

— 

7 

— 

272 

38 

24 

14 

4 

1 

34 

4 

273 

150 

70 

80 

13 

3 

— 



275 

29 

— 

29 

— 

8 

— 

— 

277 

19 

10 

9 

1 

1 

— 

— 

278 

77 

45 

32 

3 

2 

49 

7 

279 

96 

— 

96 

2 

3 

— 

— 

285 

14 

8 

6 

— 

1 

9 

— 

89,382 

30*769     1 

1 

5M13 

1,795 

2,071 

29,121 

1,462 

Digitized  by  CjOOQ  IC 
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Table  II. — Abstract  of  the  Replies  to  Question  3  of  Schedule  A,  showing  the 
iVuwber  of  Calves,  Lambs,  and  Figs  Bom  during  the  Year. 


No. 

of 
Govs 

on 

4Ui 
June. 


No. 

of 
Ciilves 
Born 
du  inp 

the 
Year. 


I 


126 

224 

42 

30 


37 
20 
64 

87 

38 
18 
51 
13 
14 
110 
2 
38 
15 

75 
74 
70 
65 
20 
31 
57 
67 
14 
33 
15 

12 

90 

17 

120 

26 

39 

22 

58 

7 

8 

40 

54 

40 

30 


60 

210 

32 

15 


30 
20 
53 

78 

SO 
12 
19 
14 
12 
120 
2 
42 
16 

60 
71 
60 
77 
20 
36 
32 
39 
10 
15 
9 

11 
57 
10 
56 

2e 

38 
22 
50 
4 
8 
33 
40 
29 
30 
20 


No. 

of 
Ewes 

on 

4tli 
June. 


No. 

of 

LaniliB 

Born 
during 

Year. 


141 
234 


405 
120  I 

331 

39 
43 
54 
40 
51 


80 

31 

600 
280 

135 


400 

150 

204 
148 


523 


448 

753 
99 
62 

130 
37 

147 


221 
90 

85 


103 
240 


3^4 
127 

497 

54 
43 
99 
24 
75 


90 

40 
600 
280 

138 


440 

170 

203 

88 


600 


522 

771 
86 
30 

175 
54 

190 


316 
137 
120 


No. 

ot 
Sova 

on 

4Ui 
June. 


16 

12 
5 

3 

1 


11 


28 


9 

9 

31 

5 

1 
4 
3 


No. 
of 

Pig. 
Born 
during 

the 
Yeitr. 


167 

163 
53 

32 

5 


20 


60 


18 


12 


330 
6 

16 
20 

120 

120 

377 

20 


24 

7 


16 
55 


acfer- 
ence 

No. 

to 
Sclie- 
dale. 


118 

!  122 

124 

126 

127 

'  129 

131 

133 

136 

,  138 

'  144 

148 

154  ' 

156  I 

158 

159 

>  162 

163 

I  164 

I  168 

i  169 

I  170 

171 

173 

175 

177 

178 

1  179 

181 

182 

184 

187 

188 

191 

192 

197 

198 

200 

201 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

I  213 

'  216 

217 

218 


No. 

of 
Cows 

on 

4tli 
June. 


11 
55 
37 
26 
2 

5 
55 

4 

142 

83 


No. 

of 
Calves 
Born 
during 

the 
Year. 

8 
45 
29 
26 

2 

5 

50 

5 

140 

73 


13  '  12 

50  '  32 

28  ]  31 

9  9 


50 
14 
25 


40 
35 

33 


65 
20 
26 
23 
16 

8 
12 

8 
23 
12 
10 

7 
32 

4 
22 
50 


50 
10 
19 


141  I  92 

46  !  30 

8  10 

33  31 


No. 

of 

Ewe* 

No. 
of 

Born 

4tlt 
June. 

during 
the 
Year. 

154 

12S 

600 

530 

310 

405 

168 

208 

201 

258 

100 

120 

183 

225 

75 

115 

147 

188 

120 

125 

60 

80 

100 

180 

60 

70 

233 

251 

250 

320 

34 

34 

60 

60 

1,023 

920 

460 

460 

214 

234 

120 

180 

129 

252 

332 

300 

175 

208 

481 

570 

112 

92 

65 

80 

40 

68 

730 

685 

156 

178 

770 

950 

67 

72 

151 

171 

12 

12 

400 

340 

1,029 

1,033 

386 

601 

203 

230 

67 

110 

Diqitizec 

j2yV3 

30 
39 

33 


6   —   — 

34 
18 
27 
23 
17 

4 
11 

6 
22 
12 
10 

4 
44 

3 
22 
50 


No. 

of 

Sows 

No. 

of 

Pig. 

Bom 

4th 
June. 

during 
tiie 
Yesr. 

7 

75 

2 

20 

4 

29 

5 

30 

7 

100 

3 

40 

2 

18 

2 

L2 

2 

20 

3 

47 

4 

45 



— 

LI 

50 


9 


32 
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Table  II  Contd, — Abstract  showing  the  Number  of  Calves,  Lambs,  and  Pigs  Bom, 


Reftr. 

ence 

No. 

to 

Sche. 

dale. 

No. 

of 
Cows 

on 
4th 
June. 

46 
10 
23 
16 
61 
34 
13 
25 
17 

4 
15 
10 

5 
17 

4 

4 
30 
86 
27 

7 
61 

1 

100 

No. 

of 
Calves 
Bom 
during 

the 
Year. 

42 
10 
35 
17 
47 
45 

7 
33 
12 

4 
15 
12 

5 
16 

7 

5 
30 
18 
13 

7 
84 
46 

8 
102 

No. 
of 
Ewes 
on 
4tb 
June. 

1,520 
300 

204 

531 

220 

1 

400 

330 

2,507 

490 

33 

1,290 
450 

4,530 
826 
530 
100 

No. 
of 
Umbs 
Bom 
during 
the 
Year. 

No. 
of 

Sows 
on 
4th 

June. 

No. 

of 
Pigs 
Bora 
during 

the 
Year. 

Refer- 
ence 

No. 

to 
Sche- 
dttle. 

260 

26l| 

262 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
270 
271 
272 
278 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
284 
285 
286 

No. 

of 
Cows 

on 

4th 
June. 

68 
76 
18 
19 
80 
72 

5 
10 
23 
58 

3 
86 
26 
22 
17 
10 
35 

9 
16 
10 
18 

No. 

of 
Calves 
Bora 
dnrint! 

the 
*ear. 

No. 

of 
Ewes 

on 

4th 
June. 

No. 
of 
Lambs 
Bora 
during 
the 
Year. 

No. 
of 

Soira 
on 
4th 

June. 

2 
3 

1 

5 
2 

No. 
of 

?P 
Bom 

dimiiK 

the 

Yesr. 

220 

221 

223 

224 

224A 

226 

227 

228 

280 

281 

238 

238 

240 

241 

242 

243 

245 

246 

248 

253 

254 

255 

258 

259 

1,360 
290 

ii4 

641 

320 

2 

370 

501 

2,242 

540 
57 

1,000 

578 

4,830 

1,128 

500 

120 

2 
4 
3 

3 
2 

10 
31 
16    1 

80 

1 

1 

21 

68 
77 
18 
15 
80 
72 
5 
5 
24 
50 
3 
20 
28 
18 
16 
10 
38 

8 
19 
11 
18 

350 

31 

7 
16 
50 

10 
29 
70 
25 

5 

370 

38 

"7 
34 
80 

14 

49 

103 

30 

9 

80 
19 

a 

59 
25 

" 

Total 

1 

4»584 

3,975 

30,847 

33,38* 

240 

2437 

Table  III.—  Summary  of  Replies  received  to  Schedule  B,  shoicing  the 
Estimated  Average  Age  and  Weight  of  Cattle  when  Slaughtered, 

(a.)  Bullocks,  Heifebs,  Oxen,  ob  Steers. 


Number 

of 
Schedule. 

Countj. 

Number 
on  which 
Estimate 
was  Based. 

Age. 

Fasted 
Live  Weight. 

Weight 

Dreised 
Carcass. 

1 

England. 
London  

624 

5* 
5,200 

750 
312 

I  '^O 

Years. 

2i 

3 

2i 

2 

3 

3 

Jbs. 

1,120 
1,400 

1.288 
1,250 
1,008 

lbs. 
640 

2 

875 

3* 

752 

5 

720 

7 

Chester 

752 

8 

700 

9 

525                 3 
208               2—4 
700                 3 
1. 4.2 1          1         3 

580 

10 

Cornwall    

560 

11 

Cumberland 

660 

12 

Devonshire    

718 

*  This  return  relates  to  foreign  animals  landed  at  Deptford,  and  is  not 
included  in  the  general  average. 

"""^  Digitized  by  Vj^VJV  I 
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Table  III  Contd, — EttimcUed  Average  Age  and  Weight  of  Cattle, 
a.)  Bullocks,  Hbifbrs,  Oxbn,  ob  8tkbb8 — Contd. 


N  timber 

of 
Schedale. 


I 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
33 
34 
35 
40 
41 
42 
43 
46 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
51 
55 
56 
57 
58 
60 
59 
61 
62 
61 
65 
66 

82 
83 
84 
86 
88 
90 


Conotr. 


Derbyshire 

»» 
Darham 


Essex . 


Hants 

Kent  

Lancashire.. 


Lincoln  

North  amberland 


Shropshire 

Staffordshire.... 
Warwickshire 

Worcester 

Yorkshire 


Walbs. 

Anglesey    

Caruarron 


Number 
on  which 
Estimate 
was  Bated. 


Flint 


1,500 

810 
2,120 
1,044 
i,7co 

.325 
789 
620 
379 
156 
257 
150 
260 

1,060 
260 

1,000 

330 
170 

7*3 
362 
500 
550 
1,705 
1,040 
600 

5»2 
2,100 

550 
1,400 

i8,5U 
156 
140 
940 

500 
7,000 

332 

850 

700 

1,000 

2,830 

715 
1,170 

820 
£,300 


35 

70 

780 


Age. 


Yean. 

3^ 
2—3 

3* 

3 

21 

3 

2k 

3 

2J 

3 

2k 
3—4 


2 
2—4 

2 

3 

3 

2 
2—4 

4 
2—3 

3 

2* 

2f 

2k 
2—3 

3t 
2—3 

2k 

3 

2 
2-3 

2 

3 
2—4 
3—5 

3 

2i 
2—3 

3 
2— 3^ 

3 

3 

2* 

3 

21 

2* 


Fatted 
Lire  Weight. 


Ibt. 


1,064 
1,232 


1,120 
1,188 
1,260 

1,176 

1,120 

980 
1,008 


1,200 


950 
1,190 
1,092 

1,078 
1,232 
1,120 


1,148 
1,120 


1,120 

1,288 

1,484 
1,232 


1,232 
1,120 


Veight 


Careaaa. 


Iba. 

560 

700 

692 

599 

630 

700 

658 

616 

644 

679 

720 

664 

696 

566 

620 

480 

500 

560 

598 

600 

560 

640 

640 

600 

600 

530 

840 

644 

672 

680 

680 

640 

700 

700 

720 

630 

670 

756 

742 

644 

700 

644 

700 

854 

735 

720 
640 
756 
680 
670 
720 


2d2 
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Table  III  CorUd. — Estimated  Average  Age  and  Weight  of  Cattle, 
(a.)  Bullocks,  Heifers,  Oxen,  or  Steers— Con/rf. 


Number  i 

of                      County. 
Schedule. ; 

Number 

on  wliich                .  ^^ 
Estimate                *'^*- 
was  Based. 

Live  Weight.        Dreased 
Carcase. 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 

Scotland. 

Aberdeen  

Argyll    

Banff 

Clackmannan    

Dumbarton    

Years. 

1,240                    2 
295         .       2-3 
400         '         2* 
520         ,      2— 3i 
364         ,         4 

1,177         '         3 

1,C22             1             

300               3—5 
';72               2—3 

3,185      ;      3 

780                  2i 

1,000                  2l[ 

500                  3 

165                 2 

lbs.                    lbs. 
1,064                672 

—  504 

—  672 
1,400               840 
1,120               672 

1         826 

72 

Fife    

73 

Lanark  

—         1         672 

74 

1,232               672 
1,232               693 
1,232       ,         734 
1,288       1         728 
1,232               728 

—  672 

—  616 

76 
76 

Midlothian    

78 
79 
80 
81 

" 

Perth 

Stirling 

Wifftown    

Mean  of  74  returns 

—        ;      — 

—                  666 

8 
9 
47 
61 
55 
56 

83 

68 


(ft.)  Draft  Cows. 

England. 
Chester 

107 

1,000 

21 

7 

4 

5 
5-6 
4—5 

5 

(young) 
5 

1,250 
1,148 

1,064 
1,100 
1,260 

650 

600 

Notts 

719 

Shropshire    ..... 

680 

Yorkshire  

689 

630 

Walks. 
Carnarvon     

535 

Scotland. 
Argyll       

420 

Mean  of  8  returns 

— 

— 

— 

603 

(c.)  Bulls. 


2 
61 
65 
66 

88 

68 
71 
79 


England.         I 

London | 

I  Shropshire ' 

Yorkshire  


Wales. 
Carnarvon     .... 

Scotland. 

Argyll    

Dumbarton   

Perth 


Mean  of  8  returns 


500 

7 
40 


4 

2— 3i 

3 


3 

3 

2—3 


2,100 
1,344 
1,671 
1,470 


1,288 
1,568 


1,312 

720 

1,024 

812 


4^ 
896 
952 

890 
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Table  III  Contd. — Estimated  Average  Age  and  Weight  of  Cattle, 
(d.)  Calves. 


Number 

of 
Srhedole. 


County. 


Number 

on  which 

Ettimate 

was  Based. 


1 

2 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

14 

16 

17 

20 

21 

24 

25 

30 

31 

32 

33 

31 

35 

36 

37 

31) 

40 

41 

43 

44 

59 
62 

63 

65  ^ 

66 

82 
BS 

S6 


England. 
London 


Chester  . 


Derby 

Durham.. 


Hants 

Kent  

Lancashire 


50 


29 
24 


103 


Lieicester    

Lincoln 

-N'orthumberland  .... 


Sliropshire    .... 

Staffordshire  ... 
^^tyarwickflhire 

"VVorcester , 

^^orkshire 


Walbs.  ' 

'    ^  Anglesey    1 

'    ^— '^marvon , 

\  "         I 

\ 


^^*lint  

(.       \  Scotland. 

'  X>uinbarton    


1 

1 

1       Fasted 

w.i,f.a 

Age. 

1  Lire  Weight. 

Breiaed 
CarcHss. 

IMuths.   Wka. 

Iba. 

Ibi. 

1     -       12 

216 

144 

I         — 

224 

140 

1  3-4 

1         — 

144 

i         — 

128 

1     2        - 

1         — 

120 

1     *"        "" 

!         240 

130 

5-8 

— 

84 

2        - 

i         — 

110 

2i 
5 
2 
2i 


8 

6 

6—8 


3 


li      - 
3—4 

2 

5 
3-6 

\\      - 


21 
3 
3 
6 


—  I     \\ 

—  i     2 

—  3—4 


131 


238 
125 
170 
112 


110 
100 

200 

148 

129 

210 

168 


118 
140 


i,«;oo  -        6 

"25        '    -        7    1        — 
_  I    -     6—8,        — 


55       I 


120 


n'. 


97 

98 
103 

98 
136 
162 

80 
102 

80 
112 

90 
120 

90 

72 
100 
120 
115 

88 
140 

84 
112 
126 
100 
100 
120 
110 

76 

98 
158 
105 

80 

70 

40 
112 

90 

80 
80 
75 
100 
90 
90 

52 
50 


,  ^tean  of  51  returns  — 
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Table  IV. — Sumnuzfy  of  Replies  received  to  Schedule  By  showing  Estimated 

Average  Age  and  Weight  of  Sheep  and  Lainbs  %ohen  Slaughtered. 

(a.)  Wethebs. 


Namber 

of 
Schedale. 


Connty. 


Number 

on  which 

Estimate 

WM  Baaed. 


Age. 


Faated 
Live  Weight 


Weight 

Dretaed 
Carcaai 


1 
2 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
13 
14 
17 
18 
2L 
22 


28 
29 
31 
83 
34 
36 
36 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
58 
54 
55 
66 
57 
58 
69 
61 
62 
64 
65 
66 


Enolavd. 
London  


Gambridgeshire 
Chester 


Cornwall  .... 
Cumberland 
DerbjBhire 


Durham. 


Essex . 


Lancashire.. 


Leicestershire   .... 

Lincolnshire 

Northumberland 


Shropshire 

Staffordshire 

Warwickshire  ., 
Worcestershire. 
Yorkshire 


10,400 

750 

4,000 

3,600 

830 

1,300 

1, 20c 

1,200 

208 

2,000 

3,000 

1,000 

1,885 

2,800 

730 

562 

364 

832 

1,560 

2,500 

800 

1,000 

1,850 

2,500 

5,670 

300 

780 

250 

3,177 

5,200 

4,000 

1,770 

1,815 

1 2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

62,405 

488 

650 

240 

5,000 

40,000 

662 

2,000 

3,600 

5,798 

a,493 

i»355 

1,796 

13,500 


Yn.  Muths. 
1     3 

1     6 

1  6 
1—2  yrs. 

3    - 

3    - 

1—2  yrs. 

2  - 
2    - 

1  2 
1  3 
1  2 
1-2  yrs. 
1  6 
1     3 

1     - 
2—4  yrs. 
1—2  yrs. 


1—2  yrs. 
2 
2 
1 
2        6 

2 
2 

1        6 
1         3 
1         6 
1—2  yrs. 
1 
1 

1        8 
1 
1 

1         6 
1 


lbs. 

i*6 
210 


130 
120 
125 


lOlt 
140 


126 

100 

75 

110 

100 
126 


98 
130 
140 


103 
126 


ijhgfe 


J19 


lbs. 

56 
120 
72 
64 
72 
70 
66 
54 
70 
55 
83 
79 
70 
78 
70 
74 
72 
44 
60 
50 
60 
60 
60 
64 
50 
65 
54 
72 
60 
56 
50 
74 
84 
65 
65 
63 
70 
75 
73 
76 
64 
72 
74 
80 
64 
70 
66 
70 


70 
69 
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Tablk  IV  Contd.^E9timated  Average  Age  and  Weight  of  Sheep  and  Lambs, 
(a.)  Wbthees — Contd. 


Number 

of 
Schedule. 

County. 

Number 

on  which 

Estimate 

was  Based. 

;       Faated 
^^'          Live  Weight. 

weight 

Dressed 
Carcass. 

82 

Wales. 

Ansl686T      .. 

900 

700 

260 

1,600 

4.i6t)     { 

3,000 

576 

300 
1,040 
1,000 
1,286 
2,611 

936 
9,^38 
2,080 

fCO 

Yrs.  Mnths.            lbs. 
1         -     1        140 

lbs. 

72 

83 

84 
85 

CamarFon 

>•         • 

-         '         —                  55 
4         -     ,         85                  41 
4         -     1         85         '         42 

86 

" 

2         6             80                 40 

88 
90 

67 

i»         

Flint  

Scotland. 
Aberdeen  

1         4     1         —         1         60 

1  6     1         -                  40 
3-100                 50 

2  -    1       112                 56 

68 

Argyll    

3        -             -—                 68 

69 

tz  ^J  

Banff 

1         3             —                 60 

70 
71 

Clackmannan    

Dumbarton   

1— li  yrs. '         —                 62 
3        -             —                 56 

72 

Fife    

—         1         —                 85 

73 

Lanark  

—         '         —                 60 

75 

Midlothian    

—         1         —                 €0 

76 

2        -             —                 60 

78 

2        -             —         j         60 

81 

Wigtown   

1         -             -         1         45 

Mean  of  69  returns 

— 

i         - 

— 

64 

(ft.)  Ewes. 

7 

Englakd. 
Chester 

1    1    1    1    1    1    1  2  1    1  §      1     1   1    1     1     1       III 
0" 

Years.       ,         lbs. 
4            '        ICO 
6           1       106 
2                    — 

2  — 

1—2       ,       100 

3  !         — 
2—3       !        — 

4  1       120 
2—3              134 

4                  140 

1 

n)s. 

78 

8 

56 

9 
10 

i»      

Cornwall    

60 
70 

14 

Derbvsbire 

80 

31 

Lancashire 

60 

34 

54 

39 

54 

51 

Shropshire  

60 

55 

Yorkshire 

80 

56 

80 

83 

Walks. 
Carnarron 

36 
60 
32 

84 

3—4 

4 

6 
2-3 

4 

2 

4 
3 
3 

70 
85 
75 

80 

83 

42 

86 

35 

88 

70 
36 
40 

90 

Flint  

68 

Scotland. 
Areyll    

54 

71 

Dumbarton    

50 

76 

Midlothian     

60 

Mean  of  22  returns 

— 

— 

— 

"... 
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Table  IV  Contd, — Estimated  A  verage  Age  and  Weight  of  Sheep  and  Lambs. 

(e.)  Lambs. 


Number 

of 
Scliednle. 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
14 
15 
17 
18 
21 
23 
24 
2S 
29 
31 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
41 
42 
43 
44 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
66 
57 
58 
59 
62 
64 
65 
66 


County. 


Nnmber 

on  which 

Estimate 

was  Based. 


ExGLAyn. 

London — 

i»         ""~ 

»»         *'"' 

Cambridgeshire — 

Chester — 

»»         ~~* 

>>         

Cornwall    — 

Cumberland — 

Derbyshire ;6o 

If          ~"~ 

Durham 300 

481 

>>         

>>        '~* 

Essex 12 

Hants 244 

Lancashire — 

„        1,500 

>,4-3 

>>         "~~ 

>»         

»i ~~ 

„         6co 

780 

, -,163 

»»         '  """ 

»>         "~~ 

Leicestershire    — 

Northumberland  ....  — 

f,                ...  — - 

Shropshire    <  — 

Staffordshire — 

Warwick    ^ — 

Worcestershire — 

Yorkshire ,  — 

n                15,000 

"  29 

»'  I 

»           »03 


Ait. 


Fasted 
Live  Weight. 


Miith9.  Wks. 
-       24 
4 
5 

3—6  - 
6 
6 

3—5  - 
5 
6 


6 
4 

3—4  - 
2 
3 


6-9  - 

6 

8—6  - 
6 
3i      - 

3-10  - 


5 



-      20 

80 

3 

70 

3—6  - 

— 

4 

70 

3 

65 

7       - 

70 

3        - 

— 

6 

— 

3-4- 

63 

4        - 

84 

lbs. 
48 


50 
70 
90 


67 
86 


80 


60 
70 


8-_4  -     I         — 


Wcirht 

DresMd 
Ciircass. 


lb». 

82 

40 

40 

32 

38 

45 

40 

40 

42 

40 

40 

42 

42 

46 

42 

32 

44 

33 

40 

48 

40 

48 

48 

40 

44 

44 

46 

42 

36 

40 

S8 

44 

42 

40 

OS 

-^ 

-40 

OS 

^ 

^7 
550 
^4 
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Table  IV  Conid, — Estimated  Ax-erage  Age  and  Weight  of  Sheep  and  Lamhn, 
(c.)  Lambs— Cort^rf. 


Number 

of 
Schedule. 

County. 

Number 

on  which                »„. 
Estimate                 *?®* 
was  Bused. 

Fasted 
Live  Weight. 

Weight 

of 
Dressed 
Caicnss. 

82 
83 
84 

Wales. 

Anglesey    

CarnaTvon 

Mnths.  Wk».  i          lbs. 

-     3  -:  - 

—  5—7  -     i         68 

—  6-60 

—  4        -     '         70 

—  3        -     1         — 

1I)S. 

40 
38 
45 
35 

85 

30 

86 
88 

»         

36 
3G 

90 

68 
69 
71 
81 

Flint  

Scotland. 

Argyll    

Banff 

Dumbarton    

Wigtown   

—  5-80 

! 

1 

—  6-10  -     '         — 

±         _     1         

—  '     6        -     I         - 

40 

32 

50 
38 
40 

Mean  of  63  returns 

:      "~ 

4' 

Table  V. — Summary  of  Replies  received  to  Schedule  B,  shoicing  Estimated 
Average  Age  and  Weight  of  Pigs  ichen  Slaughtered. 

(a.)  Bacon  Pigs. 


Number  ' 

of        1 

Schedule.! 


County. 


Number 

on  which 

Estimate 

was  Based  • 


Age. 


1 

2 

7 

8 

14 

17 

21 

22 

25 


I         England.         i 

I 

,  London i»o^'4 

'  950 

I  Chester  '  90 

,.      : ;  300 

Derbyshire    |  1,000 

Durham ,  46 

'         , I  420 

Essex 750 

Kent  ^co 


Monihs. 
10 

12 
10 

15 
12 

9 

9 


Weight 

of 
Dressed 
Carcass. 


lbs. 

320 
220 
180 
200 
266 
280 
336 
130 
IJO 


•  In  the  large  majority  of  instances  these  numbers  include  porkers  as  well 
tts  bacon  pigs,  no  separate  figures  being  given.  -^ 
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Table  V  Contd. — Estimated  Average  Age  and  Weight  of  Pigs. 
(a)  Bacon  Fiqs— Contd. 


N  amber 

of 
Schedule. 

County. 

Number 

OD  which 

Estimate 

«'u  Bused.* 

Age. 

Faaled 
layc  Weight. 

DreiMd 
Carcass. 

28 

Lan 

ENQIJkND. 

cashire 

208 
80 
650 
464 
100 

500 

1,300 

38 

150 
1,709 
1,040 

400 

953 

400 
31,000 

500 
2,000 
2,000 

600 
4,680 
1,181 

798 

684 

2,800 

i,<;oo 
860 
>5o 

20 
181 
10^ 
669 

Mouths. 

9 

8 
12 
12 
11 

11 

.    8 

8 

9 

12 

8 

9 
18 
10 
18 
24 
12 

12 
12 
12 

9 

10 
9 

9 

lbs. 
240 

200 

230 

290 
341 
836 
250 
321 
280 

238 

200 
210 

lbs. 
160 

31 

200 

32 

T.inr 

210 

83 
34 

200 
240 

35 
37 

»           

300 
160 

38 
39 

180 
110 

40 

220 

41 

180 

42 

' 

180 

43 

220 

46 

,           

»oln 

280 

60 
51 

Nor 
Shr< 
Yor 

Can 

thamberland  .... 
>p9liire 

266 
200 

55 
56 
58 

kshire 

288 
231 
238 

59 

' 

196 

61 

234 

62 

' 

280 

64 

252 

65 

' 

350 

66 

85 
87 

>          

Wales. 
lanron 

196 

150 
150 

90 

Flin 

Fife 
Lan 
Mid 

Mea 

t  

200 

72 

Scotland. 

140 

73 

ark    

112 

75 
76 

lothian    

140 
220 

n  of  41  returns 

— 

— 

113 

•  In  the  large  majority  of  instances  these  numbers  include  porkers  as  veil 
\  bacon  pigs,  no  separate  figures  being  giyen. 
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•    Table  V  Contd. — Estimated  Average  Age  and  Weight  of  Pigs, 

(6.)    POBKBBS. 


Nnmbsr 

of 
Schedule 


8 
10 
H 
14 
16 
17 
18 
20 
21 
23 
24 
25 
31 
34 
35 
38 
39 
42 
43 
46 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
54 
55 
56 
69 
62 
64 
65 

(6 


90 


67 
68 
70 
71 
76 
78 


Countj. 


Number 

on  vliicli 

Estimate 

WM  Based. 


England. 


London  . 


Cambrid  ge«  hire 

Chester  

Cornwall    

Cumberland , 

Derbyshire 

Durluun 


Essex 

Hants 

Kent  

Lancashire.. 


Lincoln 

Northumberland 


Shropshire 

Staffordshire 
Worcestershire ., 
Yorkshire 


Flint  . 


Walbs. 


SCOTLAITD. 

Aberdeen  

Argyll    

Clackmannan 
Dumbarton    .... 
Midlothian    .... 


Mean  of  43  returns 


60 
50 

653 

619 

800 
372 

500 


IjGOO 
300 


72 
70 

4,oco 


53 

90 

230 

208 


Age. 


?H8ted 
Live  Weight. 


Mom  lis. 
5 

6 
4 

10 


6 
5 

4^ 


5 
2i 

7i 
8 


5 

5  ; 
6 

7    I 

^*    ! 

6 

\    I 

6 

5 

4    ! 

6  ! 


12 
9 
4 
6 
3 
6 
9 


lbs. 

76 

98 

130 

160 


112 
168 


203 


185 
245 


140 

96 

125 

76 
140 


126 


Weislit 

or 
Dressed 
Carcafs. 


Ibi. 
64 
77 

100 
80 

120 

140 
98 

112 
88 
98 

116 
98 

147 

154 
70 
70 

120 
59 

120 
60 

100 

140 

196 
80 
98 
98 
80 

100 
70 
61 

112 
77 

140 

112 
98 


70 


91 
112 
200 
140 
106 
120 
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Table  VI. — Number  of  Cows  and  Heifers,  otJier  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Pigs  at 
returned  in  the  Umted  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  Years  1868  to  1903,^iM 
the  Proportion  per  i,ooo  of  Population. 


Cowl  nnd  Heireri 
in  Milk  or  in  Calf. 

Other  CHttle. 

Sheep. 

Pigi. 

Years. 

Nnmber. 

Per  1,000 

>'ainber. 

Per  i.ooo 

Number. 

Per  1,000 

Nnmber. 

Per  1,000 

[OOO't 

of  Popu- 

[000*1 

of  Popu- 

[OOO'B 

of  Popu- 

lOOO's 

of  Popa. 

omitted.] 

lation. 

omitted.] 

lation. 

omitted.] 

lation. 

omitted.] 

lation. 

No. 

>o. 

No. 

No. 

18»i8.... 

3,625, 

118 

6,458, 

178 

35,608, 

1,160 

3,189, 

104 

'69... 

8,656, 

118 

5.422, 

175 

34,250, 

1,106 

3,028, 

98 

1S70... 

3,706, 

118 

5,529, 

177 

32,787, 

1,049 

3,651, 

117 

71... 

3,654, 

116 

5,692, 

180 

31,408, 

995 

4,187, 

131 

'72.... 

3,732, 

117 

5,987, 

188 

82,247, 

1,012 

4,178, 

131 

•73.  .. 

3.764, 

117 

6,390. 

199 

88,982, 

1,056 

3,564, 

111 

»74.... 

3.780, 

116 

6,601, 

200 

34,838, 

1,072 

8,587, 

109 

75... 

3,799, 

115 

6,36  f. 

194 

33,492, 

1,020 

8,495. 

106 

76... 

3.775, 

114 

6,220. 

187 

32,263, 

972 

3,734, 

112 

77.. 

3,745, 

112 

5,987, 

178 

82,220, 

960 

8,984, 

119 

78.. 

3,709, 

109 

6.052, 

179 

32,671, 

960 

3,768, 

111 

79.... 

3,736, 

109 

6,22€, 

181 

82,238, 

940 

3,178, 

93 

18b0 

3,655, 

105 

6,216, 

180 

30,240, 

873 

2,863, 

83 

'81.... 

3,677, 

105 

6,228, 

179 

27,896, 

799 

3,149, 

90 

'82.. 

3,682, 

104 

6,150, 

175 

27,448, 

780 

3,956, 

113 

'83  ... 

3,725, 

105 

6,378, 

180 

28,348, 

800 

3,986, 

112 

81-... 

3,765, 

106 

6,658, 

186 

29,377, 

822 

8,906, 

109 

'85... 

3,966, 

110 

6,903, 

192 

30,086, 

835 

8,687, 

102 

'86.... 

3,974, 

109 

6,899, 

190 

28,955, 

797 

3,497, 

96 

'87... 

3,946,. 

108 

6,694, 

183 

29,402, 

808 

3,721, 

102 

'88.... 

;    3,853, 

104 

6,416, 

174 

28,939, 

785 

3,816, 

103 

'81>.... 

,    3,815, 

102 

6,458, 

174 

29,485, 

793 

3,906, 

105 

180O... 

3,956, 

106 

6,834, 

182 

31,667, 

845 

4,362, 

116 

'91... 

4.118, 

109 

7,226, 

191 

83,534, 

887 

4,278. 

113 

'92... 

4,120, 

108 

7.399, 

194 

83,643, 

882 

3,266, 

86 

.'93... 

4,014, 

104 

7,194, 

187 

31,775, 

825 

3,278, 

85 

'94... 

3,925, 

101 

6,856, 

176 

30,038, 

772 

3,794, 

9S 

'95... 

3,938, 

100 

6,815, 

174 

29,775, 

758 

4,239, 

108 

'96... 

3,959, 

300 

6,983, 

176 

30,854, 

778 

4,301, 

108 

'97... 

3,984, 

100 

7,020, 

175 

80,567, 

764 

8,683, 

92 

'98... 

4,036, 

100 

7,113, 

176 

81,102, 

769 

8,719, 

92 

'99... 

4,133, 

101 

7,212, 

177 

31,681, 

777 

4,004. 

98 

19U0 

!    4,097, 

99 

7,359, 

179 

31,055, 

754 

8,664, 

89 

'01. 

4,102, 

99 

7,376, 

177 

30,830, 

742 

8.411, 

82 

'02  . 

4,084, 

1       97 

7,293, 

174 

80,057, 

716 

8,640, 

87 

'03 

4,100, 

,       97 

7,308, 

172 

29,659, 

700 

4,086, 

96 
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Observations  on  the  Production  and  Consumption  of  Meat 
and  Dairy  Products. 

By  R.  H.  Rew. 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  2lBt  June,  1904. 
Major  Patrick  Q^eorgb  Craigie,  C.B.,  President,  in  the  Chair.] 

The  Reports  which  I  have  presented  to  the  Society  on  behalf  oF 
the  Special  Committee  on  Meat  and  Milk  Production  having 
been  restricted  to  a  more  or  less  bald  statement  of  the  results  of 
their  enquiries,  and  the  conclusions  which  they  have  drawn  from 
them,  I  propose,  by  way  of  a  personal  Appendix  to  the  Reports, 
to  add  a  few  general  observatioas  on  the  subject  of  the  enquiry. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  although  the  Committee  as 
a  whole  accepts  the  responsibility  for  the  Reports,  individual 
members  are  not  necessarily  committed  to  every  statement  con- 
tained therein,  and  still  less  to  the  precise  phraseology  employed. 
The  statistical  material  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  was  more 
scanty  than  was  to  be  desired,  but  it  has  been  carefully  considered 
and  weighed,  and  on  the  whole  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  justified  by  the  available  evidence. 
I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  several  members  of  the  Committee 
were  able  to  supplement  the  material  before  them  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  subjects  remitted  to  them. 

The  general  result  of  the  enquiry  suggests  that  the  following 
quantities  represent,  on  an  average  of  the  five  years  ending  June, 
1903,  the  estimated  annual  production  of  Meat  and  Dairy  Products 
in  the  United  Kingdom  : — 

Ton*. 

Beef  and  real 662,520 

Mutton  and  lamb  813,822 

Bacon  and  pork 269,578 

Total  meat « 1,245,920 

Cheese 68,800 

Butter 160,550 

GaMoiHi. 
Milk  (for  consumption  aa  such)  620,000,000 

The  estimated  average  consumption  per  head  of  these  com- 
modities, including  imported  supplies,  is  as  ^olloy^'s:— ^^^^^    ^^ 
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Home  Produced. 

Imported. 

Total. 

Beef  and  veal 

lbs. 
35-9 
170 
14-6 

lbs. 
20-9 
105 
22-2 

Ib9. 
568 

Mut'tif*!!  and  lamb  ................ 

27*5 

Bacon  and  pork     

36*8 

Total  meat 

67*5 

54-3* 

I21-8* 

Milk        

Gallons. 
150 

lbs. 

3-7 

8-7 

Gallons. 

lbs. 
6-8 
9-8 

Gallons. 
15*0 

Cheese 

lbs. 
10-5 

Butter     

18-5 

*  These  totals  are  adjusted  by  deducting  the  exports  and  adding  the  "meat 
unenumerated,"  which  cannot  be  apportioned.  The  imported  supply  of  cheese 
and  butter  is  less  exports. 


It  is  necessarj  to  remember  that  these  figures  do  not  purport, 
to  represent  literally  the  whole  consumption  of  meat  and  dairy 
products.  There  is  a  certain  quantity  of  meat,  compnsed  in  what 
butchers  term  the  **  fifth  quarter,*'  which,  is  not  included,  and  a 
considerHble  quantity  of  poultry,  game,  and  rabbits  must  be  added 
before  the  carnivorous  demands  of  the  population  can  be  said  to 
have  been  entirely  met. 

In  the  case  of  milk  the  deplorably  small  consumption  per  head, 
especially  among  the  wage-earning  classes,  is,  to  some  extent, 
sapplemented  by  separated  or  skim  miJk  (especially  in  the  rural 
districts),  and  also  by  condensed  milk,  which  finds  its  largest  sale 
in  the  poorer  urban  districts. 

The  total  quantity  of  separated  and  skim  milk — without  taking 
account  of  butter-milk  and  whey — annually  produced  is  very  large. 
The  greater  part  of  this  is  fed  to  pigs  and  calves,  and  there  are 
no  means  of  estimating  the  amount  which  comes  into  human 
consumption.  Large  quantities  are,  no  doubt,  taken  by  agricultural 
labourers  in  many  districts — a  fact  which  partly  explains  the  small 
average  consnmption  of  whole  milk  among  that  class.  It  is  used 
also  for  bread  and  biscuit  making  and  other  purposes,  as  well  as 
being  sold,  to  some  extent,  in  the  poorer  districts  of  large  cities. 

Previotis  Estimates. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  compare  the  estimates  arrived  at 
by  the  Committee  with  those  which  have  been  made  at  various 
times  by  individual  investigators.  In  a  memorandum  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  for  December,  1902,*  1  briefly 
discussed  and  summarised  the  principal  calculations  which  have  been 

*  "Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society/rvoL  1  JTj  ^^.iv^  i  vr 
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made.  As  regards  meat,  the  methods  of  constmcting  an  estimate 
which  have  been  adopted  by  different  persons  were  described. 
The  method  adopted  by  the  Committee  has  the  merit  of  simplicity, 
and  it  resalted  in  suggesting  that  on  a  qainquennial  average 
the  proportion  of  the  4;otal  number  of  animals  enumerated  in 
Agricultural  Returns  slaughtered,  annually  for  food  was :  cattle, 
27  per  cent.;  sheep,  38  per  cent.;  pigs,  121  per  cent.  The 
comparison  with  some  of  the  chief  previous  estimates  is  as 
follows  : — 


Authority. 


Date. 


Percentage  Siaaghtered. 


Cattle. 


Slieep. 


Pij?». 


Clarke   |  1871 

Thompson. I  '72 

Clarke   1876-78 

Macdonald    !  1876 

Craigie I  '8i 

Little I  '86 

TiimbuU  j  '93 

Royal  Statistical    Societif*9\\  ^nn^ 

Committee    J  ^^^ 


28-5 

25 

19 

25 

25 

25 

2812 

27 


50 

42 

31 

41-7 

40 

40 

38-6 

3$ 


100 
116 
13li 
100 
116 

140 
12 1 


The  methods  adopted  by  Mr.  Clarke,  Sir  H.  M.  Thompson  and 
Mr.  Tnrnbnll  differed  in  principle,  and  the  others  were  based  upon 
one  or  other  of  them.  The  first-named  authority,  as  will  be  seen, 
made  radical  alterations  in  the  basis  of  his  estimates,  but  that 
which  he  adopted  in  1875-8  may  be  taken  as  best  embodying  his 
considered  opinion.  The  estimate  made  by  Sir  H.  Thompson  has 
been  very  generally  accepted,  but,  in  the  memorandu  m  above  referred 
to,  it  was  closely  examined,  with  the  result  that  it  was  suggested  that^ 
the  percentages,  according  to  the  method  adopted,  were  erroneously 
worked  out,  and  should  have  been  21,  36  and  136  respectively. 
Thus  corrected,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  agree  very  closely,  so  far 
as  cattle  and  pigs  are  concerned,  with  the  later  calculations  of 
Mr.  Clarke.  If  these  figures  were  accepted  as  a  standard  for 
comparison  with  those  now  put  forward  by  the  Committee,  it 
would  appear  that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  cattle  annually  slaughtered,  and  that  the  average 
life  of  a  beast  has  consequently  been  reduced  very  materially. 

There  is,  however,  little  to  be  gained  from  a  comparison  of 
calculations  based  on  different  methods,  and  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  the  method  now  adopted  for  arriving  at  the  number 
slaughtered  may  be  applied  to  the  official  returns  for  cattle 
in  any  year  since  the  agricultural  returns  were  collected. 
The  two  estimated   factors   are   the  percentage  of    births 

^  °Digitizedby  Vj\^*^' 
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the  *'  rate  of  mortality  " — i.e,,  from  causes  other  than  slaughter. 
The  fiorures  adopted  by  the  Committee,  viz.,  90  per  cent,  in  the  one 
case  and  4  per  cent,  in  the  other,  refer,  of  course,  to  present 
conditions,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  would  apply  to  the 
conditions  of  thirty  years  ago.  There  is  perhaps  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  proportion  of  calves  born  has  materially  changed, 
but  ns  regards  the  rate  of  mortality,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  then 
considerably  higher  in  consequence  of  rhe  prevalence  of  contagious 
diseases  which  have  since  been  exterminated.  It  might  also  be 
plausibly  argued  that  there  lias  been  an  improvement  in  the 
general  management  of  herds  which  has  had  the  result  of  reducing 
the  number  of  deaths  from  preventable  causes. 

The  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  average  weight  per  carcase  of  live 
animals  when  killed  presents  greater  difficulties  than  the  calcula- 
tion of  numbers  annually  slaughtered.  The  Committee,  however, 
-obtained  a  large  amount  of  data  on  this  point,  and  their  conclusions, 
in  comparison  with  the  iignres  taken  in  earlier  estimates,  stand  as 
follows : — 

'  Average  Weight  per  Head  iii  Ibt. 


Aiithoritr. 

Date. 

1 
1 

Cattle.     1     Calve*. 

Sheep.     1    Umb*. 

Pig.. 

.       1871 
'72 
.    1875-78 

1876 
'84 
'98 

>      1903 

1 

v^                                               J 

1 
^                                 J 

Clarke    

Thompson    

560 

600 

789      1       112 

"too 

600 
616*     1       85t 

660             95 

1 

1 

56 
72             24 
77             42 

90 
134 

Clarke   

149 

Macdonald   

Craigie  

70 

70 

70      :       35 

65       '       40 

140 
134 

Tumbull  

^oifal      Statistical ' 

Society's       Com. 

mitlee    , 

126 

tS6 

•  Excluding  veal  calves  enumerated  in  returns,  630  lbs. 
t  "  Marketable  "  veal  calves  only,  90  lbs. 


The  variation  in  the  estimates  indicates  the  uncertainty  which 
has  prevailed  on  this  point,  and  as  some  of  them  must  have  been 
rather  wide  of  the  mark  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  draw 
any  deductions  as  to  the  change  which  has  occurred  in  the  average 
weight  of  animals.  On  general  grounds,  it  is  probably  true  to  say 
that  animals,  being  sold  at  an  earlier  age,  are  not  now  fattened  to  so 
great  a  size  as  formerly,  while  the  influence  of  a  preference  on  the 
part  of  consumers  for  smaller  and  less  wasteful  joints  has  perhaps 
operated  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  farm  stock  has  tended  to  the  more 
general  production  of  animals  which,   in  bu^^c|ieyg' ^^ygi^^gy, 
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"die  well,"  and  has  possibly  increased  fco  some  extent  the 
proportion  of  the  **  carcase  "  to  the  live  weight.* 

Although,  on  the  whole,  British  farmers  are  probably  furnishing 
their  countrymen  with  a  larger  quantity  of  meat  now  than  thirty 
yearR  ago,  they  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  witb  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  population.  Consequently  the  home  supply  per 
head  is  less,  but  this  has  been  more  than  made  up  by  increased 
imports.  Whereas  now  our  oversea  supplies  of  meat  amount  to 
nearly  half  a  hundredweight  per  head,  they  were  thirty  years  ago 
not  much  more  than  a  stone  (14  lbs.)  per  head. 

As  regards  milk  production,  the  following  estimates  of  the 
average  yield  of  available  milk — i.e.,  after  deducting  for  the 
requirements  of  calves— have  been  made  at  different  times : — 


Authority. 


Date. 


Average  Yield. 


Morton    

Sheldon  

Morton   

Howard  

Sheldon  

Morton  (revised  by  Long)    

Bew 

Tumbull 

Blyth I 

Boyal      Statistical      Society*  8 1  { 
Committee  J  | 


1878 
'79 
'86 
'88 
'89 
'92 
'92 
'98 
'99 

1904 


Galloiie. 

870 

885 

294 

360^ 

403 

836 

360 

335» 

480 

4^0 


•  As  stated  in  the  "  Field,"  Slet  December,  1898.  In  the  "  Highland 
Agricnltural  Society's  Transactions  "  for  1898,  Mr.  Tumbull  puts  the  ayerage 
for  1892-97  at  34*64  —  5!  owte  =  28*89  cwts.  —  324  gallons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Committee's  estimate  indicates  that  as 
compared  with  earlier  estimates  there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  average  yield  of  the  cows  and  heifers  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  That  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  within,  say 
the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  donbt. 
The  dairying  interest  has  received  perhaps  more  attention  than 
any  other  branch  of  farming — dairy  institutes,  dairy  schools,  dairy 
lectures,  butter-making  competitions,  and  the  like,  have  developed 
great  activity,  and  it  would  be  a  cruel  comment  upon  all  this 

'  Mr.  TombuU,  in  the  oourse  of  some  observations  which  he  sent  me  on  the 
Second  Seport  of  the  Committee,  stated  that  he  thought  the  average  weight  of 
oattle  was  put  too  higli.  He  wrote  "  I  am  as  oonyinced  as  I  am  of  my  own 
'*  exiitence  that  the  average  weight  does  not  exceed  640  lbs. ;  I  do  not  believe  it 
*'  exceeds  630,  and  I  think  it  possible  that  it  does  not  exceed  616  lbs."  As  to 
sheep  and  pigs,  he  agrees  substantially  with  the  average  weights  adopted  by  the 
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energy  if  no  I'esnlt  in  the  way  of  increased  production  had 
followed.  I  believe  that  they  have  had  an  appreciable  effect. 
They  have  probably  had  little  inflaence  on  the  best  herds,  but 
th^  have  done  much  to  level  up  the  general  average.  The  daiiy 
factory  system  has  spread  over  Ireland  within  the  past  fifteen 
years,  and  has  also  to  some  degree  extended  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  this  makes  for  increased  production  in  the  districts 
affected.  I  believe  also  that  the  toll  of  new  milk  taken  by  calves 
jias  mateiially  decreased.  The  use  of  separated  milk  and  of 
prepared  foods  for  calf -rearing  has,  I  think,  released,  so  to  speak, 
A  large  supply  of  milk  for  human  consumption. 

The  number  of  cows  and  heifers  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
increased  by  about  lo  per  cent,  within  the  past  thirty  years,  and 
if  the  avernge  yield  has  also  increased,  the  home  supply  of  dairy 
products  is  obvioasly  much  larger.  British  fatmers  have  continued 
to  retain  the  practical  monopoly  of  the  milk  supply,  and  they  could 
scarcely  expect  also  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  demand  for 
cheese  and  butter.  The  foreign  and  colonial  supply  of  cheese  per 
head  has*  doubled,  and  that  of  butter  has  nearly  trebled,  although 
in  the  latter  case  exact  comparison  is  not  possible,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  prior  to  1887  margarine,  .or  butterine,  as  it  was  then 
called,  was  not  distinguished  from  the  genuine  article  in  the 
Customs  returns. 

Estimates  of  Consumption. 

There  is  a  distinct  paucity  of  information  throwing  any 
statistical  light  upon  the  consumption  in  this  country  of  those 
commodities  which  are  not  exclusively  imported,  and  apart  from 
estimates  of  home  production,  there  have  been  a  few  attempts  to 
arrive  by  enquiry  at  the  consumption  by  particulal*  classes  of  meat 
and  dairy  products. 

McCulloch,  in  1837,  estimated  the  annual .  consumption  of 
butter  in  London  at  20  lbs.  per  head.' 

Mr.  J.  C.  Morton,  from  inquiries  made  in  1865,  estimated  that 
the  milk  consumption  in  asylums,  schools,  and  institutions  was 
about  three-fifths  of  a  pint  per  head  per  day,  but  he  considered 
that  about  one-fifth  of  a  pint  (=  9^  gallons  per  annum)  per  head 
might  be  taken  as  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  population 
generally.  In  1878  he  raised  his  estimate  to  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
per  head  per  day  (=  i  if  gallons  per  annum). 

As  an  instance  of  an  early  attempt  to  ascertain  from  actual 
records  the  quantities  of  food  consumed,  the  following  examples 
may  be  quoted  from  Porter's  "  Progress  of  the  Nation  ** : — 

'  "  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Emmre,*'  1837,  ToL  L^j^ 
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Per  Head  per  Annum. 

Description. 

Kumber  of 
Persons. 

Meat. 

Milk. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

lbs. 

Gallons. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Family     (Weetf 
EndofLondon)\ 

l8 

870i 

26 

30A 

— 

»7 

342i 

26 

•24i 

— 

Trading  estab- 1 
lisbment    .... 

114 

306i 

— 

— 

'■ 

167 

99^ 

20 

101 

8 

A«ylnm < 

290 
139 

160 
236 

16 

23 

2U 

I 

116 

104i 

88 

4i 

12 

Public     estab-r 
lisbmentfl  ....  \ 

646 

133i 

14* 

101 

26f 

43  » 

I2bk 

24i 

Of 

14 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  1,939  persons  of  all  ages  shown  in 
the  table,  712  were  in  asjlnms,  1,192  in  other  large  establishments, 
and  35  in  private  families,  and  the  figures  cannot  therefore  be 
considered  as  affording  any  satisfactory  indication  of  the  average 
consumption  of  the  people. 

The  amount  of  food  ordinarily  consumed  by  the  outdoor 
labouring  classes  in  the  different  counties  in  England  and  Wales 
was  the  subject  of  a  report  to  the  Privy  Council  in  1863  by  Dr. 
Edward  Smith.  The  inquiries  were  made  by  Dr.  Smith  personally, 
"  in  the  most  exact  manner,  at  the  houses  of  the  labourer  in  every 
"  county,"  and  the  Report  gives  a  table  showing  the  average 
quantity  of  separated  fats,  meat,  milk,  and  cheese  consumed  per 
adnlt  in  each  county  in  England  and  Wales,  two  children  under 
10  years  of  age  being  reckoned  as  one  adult.  From  these  figures 
the  average  weekly  food  of  an  adult  labourer  in  1863  would  seem 
to  have  included  6  ozs.  of  separated  fats,  i  lb.  of  meat,  a  little 
over  a  quai*t  of  milk,  and  about  3J  ozs.  of  cheese. 

In  the  "Aeports  of  Assistant  Commissioners  to  the  Royal 
"  Commission  on  the  Employment  of  Children  in  Agriculture  in 
"  1867,"  estimates  of  labourers'  expenditure  in  six  different  counties 
were  given,  which  showed  a  consumption  of  21  lbs.  of  pork  or 
bacon  weekly  by  32  persons,  or  34  lbs.  per  head  per  annum. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Little,  in  1878,  in  an  article  on  '*  The  Agricultural 
"  Labourer,"  in  the  "  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,"  quoted 
what  he  considered  to  be  a  typical  instance  of  an  agricultural 
labourer  with  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  put  their  weekly 
consumption  of  meat  at  4  lbs.  and  of  butter  at  ^  lb.,  or  42  lbs. 
of  meat  and  5  lbs.  of  butter  annually  per  head. 

In  1889  Professor  Sheldon  put  the  consumption  of  milk  at 
one«third  pint  per  head  per  diem,  or  about  1 5  gallons  per  annum ; 
of  cheese,  at  15  lbs. ;  and  of  butter,  at  14  lbs.  annually. 

Some    indication   of   the  quantities   of   meat  and  milk  con- 
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snmed  among  the  working  classes  may  be  gathered  from  the 
statements  of  the  expenditure  of  34  families,  comprising  180 
person 8,7 published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1889.  Side  by 
side  with  these,  it  may  be  interesting  to  place  those  collected 
some  fourteen  years  later,  and  published  in  1896  by  the 
Economic  Club.*  These  referred  to  28  British  households,  8  in 
London,  9  in  provincial  towns,  and  1 1  in  rural  districts.  They 
included  one  instance  of  the  better  middle  class,  which  has  been 
omitted  from  the  figures  given  below,  jail  the  remainder  belonging 
to  the  artisan  and  working  classes,  and  including  several  agricul- 
tural labourers. 

The  total  weekly  expenditure  recorded  in  these  two  sets  of 
budgets  compares  as  follows : — 


Meat  . 
Bacon , 
Cheese. 
Butter. 
Milk    . 


Weekly  fizpeuditure  of 

Thirty-four  Families, 

comprising  i8o  Persons. 

1899. 

Weekly  Expenditure  of  | 
Twenty-«even  yamilie«, 
comprising  173  Persons. 
1894.               1 

8,          d. 

9. 

'■ 

117      2 

120 

8i 

28      6 

29 

6i 

16      4 

18 

9J 

57    10 

49 

-i 

84    11 

34 

H 

The  close  agreement  of  these  two  statements  suggests  that  they 
may  be  iu  some  degree  typical  of  the  expenditure  of  the  workiug 
class  on  these  articles  of  diet,  and  it  would  be  of  interest  to  know 
precisely  what  quantities  of  food  this  weekly  outlay  represents. 
Some  rough  approximation  to  the  quantities  represented  may 
be  obtained  by  adding  the  two  sets  of  figures  together,  and 
converting  the  values  into  terms  of  quantity  at  assumed  average 
prices,  as  follows  : — 


Meat 
Bacon  , 
Cheese 
Butter. 
Milk    . 


Totnl  Weekly 

Expemliture 

for  353  Persons. 


».     d. 

237  lOi 
57  lU 
80    If 

106  lot 
69    -i 


Estimated 

Average  Price 

per  lb. 


7d.  to  8rf. 
%d. 

U. 
3ic{.  per  quart. 


Approximate 

Supply  per  Head 

Weekly. 


lilbe. 

4  0ZB. 

^". 
\t  pints 


Annually. 


60    lbs. 
18      ., 

6*    ., 
15*    „ 

Blgids. 


In  a  paper  on  Milk  Production  and  Consumption  read  before 
this  Society  in  1892,  I  gave  some  figures  showing,  as  the  result  of 
inquiries,  the  actual  daily  delivery  of  milk  per  family  by  retailers 
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in  a  few  typical  localities,  and  the  consamption  per  head  calculated 
from  the  ascertained  figures  on  the  basis  of  five  persons  per 
family : — 


DeMnription  of  District. 

Approximate 
Number 

of  Familiei 
Served. 

Average 
Consumption 

per  Day 
per  Family. 

Average  Consumption 
per  Head. 

Per  Day. 

Per 
Annum. 

1.  West  End  of  London  

4,000 
z,ooo 

146 

200 

90 
700 

500 

Pints. 
3-750 
3-250 
2-666 
1-500 
1000 
1-624 
2-286 
3-000 

0-432 

Pint. 
0-760 
0-660 
0-533 
0800 
0-200 
0-325 
0-457 
0-600 

0-086 

Gallons. 
34*218 

2.  North  of  London 

29*656 

8.  Manchester  

24-318 

4.          „          (middle-olass  district^ 
6.           „          (working        „           ) 

6.  Small  county  town 

7.  Putnev  and  Wandsworth    

13-687 

9-125 

14-828 

20*850 

8.  Small  town  (health  resort) 

27*375 

9.  East  End  of  London,    (i  gallon  \ 
of  milk  diTided  into  3  7  portions)  J 

3*923 

Returns  were  also  obtained  from  nineteen  public  institutions, 
none  of  them  being  places  where  there  was  a  medical  dietary,  which 
^showed  an  average  daily  consumption  per  head  of  0'66  pint  of 
milk,  O'54oz.  of  cheese,  and  0*90  oz.  of  butter. 

In  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  "  for  1897 
Mr.  W.  E.  Bear  gave  an  estimate  of  16^  gallons  per  head  as  the 
annual  milk  consumption  of  Manchester. 

In  an  article  in  the  "Quarterly  Review"  for  January,  1900, 
the  consumption  of  milk  in  London  was  put  at  11^  gallons,  and 
for  the  whole  country  at  1 5  gallons  per  head  annaally. 

The  records  of  dietaries  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
ma  J  be  classified  as  follows : — 


1 

1 

Annual  Consamption  per  Head. 

1 

Meat. 

Milk. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

lbs. 

Gallons. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1840  1  West  End  families  (Porter)  .... 
;»2                   „                 (Eew) 

356 

26 

32 

— 

— 

34 

— 

— 

•92 

West  End  boarding  hou8e(Bew) 

— 

23 

29 

9 

'92 

Middle  class  families  (Bew)  .... 

— 

21 

— 

— 

*40 

Public  establishments  (Porter) 

188 

19 

Sk 

20 

•92 

Public  institutions  (Bew)  

— 

30 

12 

20 

•63 

Adult  rural  labourers  (Smith) 

52 

13 

— 

11 

'67 

Agricultural  labourers    

84 

^». 

— - 

— 

'78 

(Little) 

42 



5 

— 

'92 

Working  class  (Bew) 

65  to  75 

9i 
8i 

151 

.^ 

1889 
and 
1894 

1           „            (Economic\ 
f  Club,  &c.) / 

6i 

1                                                    1 

Lack 
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Foreign  and  Colonial  Consumption. 

Any  attempt  to  compare  in  detail  the  production  of  meat  and 
dairy  products  in  this  country  with  corresponding  statistics  or 
estimates  for^  other  countries  would  involve  a  paper  which  in 
proportions  and  pretensions  would  greatly  exceed  these,  casual 
observations ;  but  a  few  notes  may  be  offered. 

The  dairy  Industry  of  Denmark  is  of  especial  interest  to  ns, 
whether  as  producers  or  consumers.  About  43  per  cent,  of  onr 
imported  supply  of  butter,  or  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  butter  we 
consume  is  Danish.  The  total  production  of  butter  in  Denmark  is 
estimated  to  have  been  in  1896, 141,933,000  lbs.  (=  1,267,000  cwt«.); 
and  in  1898,  155,716,000  lbs.  (=1,390,000  cwts.).*  The  average 
consumption  per  head  of  butter  is  put  at  about  20  lbs.,  and  of 
margarine  at  about  10  lbs.,  or  30  lbs.  altogether,  which  it  ifl 
observed  is  "much  below  the  or3inarily  accepted  estimate  of 
"  44  to  55  lbs.  per  head  per  annum."  It  is  claimed,  however, 
that  according  to  the  statistical  data  the  consumption  could 
not  have  exceeded  33  lbs.  per  head.  The  avei*age  yield  of  milk 
per  cow  is  estimated  at  462  gallons  in  189(>,  and  from  446  to  497 
gallons  in  1898.  The  consumption  of  new  milk,  cream,  and  half- 
skimmed  milk  in  households  is  estimated  as  representing  1*1  lb.  of 
whole  milk  per  head  per  day  (=40  gallons  per  annum).  Calves 
are  reckoned  to  take  on  an  average  440  lbs.  (=?  44  gallons)  of 
whole  milk.  The  quantity  of  milk  required  to  make  a  pound  of 
butter  is  reckoned  at  27  lbs.  (=  nearly  22  pints).  As  reg^ards  meat 
consumption  in  Denmark,  in  default  of  a  more  recent  estimate,  I 
may  refer  to  that  given  by  the  U.S.A.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
in  1885,^  who  put  the  average  per  head  at  76  lbs. 

The  total  production  of  milk  iu  France,  according  to  the 
Decennial  hJuqniry  of  1892,  was  1,694,294,338  gallons,  as  compared 
with  1,500,531,230  gallons  in  1882.  The  average  yield  per  cow 
was  estimated  at  352  gallons  in  1892,  and  330  gallons  in  1882. 
The  production  of  butter  in  1892  was  2,593,300  cwts.,  and  of 
cheese  2,684,280  cwts.,  and  after  allowing  for  exports  and  imports 
the  consumption  per  head  may  be  calculated  as  butter  5*9  lbs., 
cheese  82  lbs.'  In  the  Year  Book  of  the  French  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  1902,  the  total  production  of  milk  is  given  as 
78,588,761  hectolitres  (=  1,728,952,742  gallons)."' 

*  These  estimates  were  made  by  Professor  BOggild  of  GopeDhagen,  and 
published  in  the  "  Ugeskrift  fUr  Landmaend." 

*  Quoted  bj  Major  Craigie  in  ''Journal  of  Royal  Agriooltxural  Society," 
1887. 

*  "  Journal  of  Board  of  Agrioultore,"  toI.  v.  r^  1 
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The  estimated  consumption  of  meat  in  France  (exclusive  of 
horses,  goats,  mules,  and  donkeys)  was  given  in  the  Decennial 
Enquiry  of  1892  as  78  lbs.,  of  which  42  lbs.  was  beef,  9  lbs.  mutton, 
26  lbs.  pork,  and  i  lb.  unspecified.  Since  then  the  number  of 
cattio  has  apparently  increased  by  1,564,000,  or  nearly  12  per 
cent.,  sheep  have  decreased  by  3,028,000,  or  aboat  14  per  cent., 
and  pigs  have  increased  by  872,000,  or  about  14  per  cent.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  the  output  of  meat  has  probably  increased, 
and  although  imports  have  somewhat  declined  and  population 
slightly  increased,  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  a  per  capita 
consumption  of  80  lbs.,  by  adding  i  lb.  per  head  of  beef  and  pork 
respectively. 

For  Germany  I  may  refer  to  the  estimates  quoted  by 
Mr.  R.  F.  Crawfoi*d  in  his  "  Notes  on  Food  Supply,**  read  before 
this  Society  in  1899.®  Of  meat  the  home  production  in  1898  was 
put  by  an  official  estimate  at  95  lbs.  per  head,  and  the  imports  at 
4  lbs.  The  total  supply  comprised  43  lbs.  of  beef,'  3^  lbs.  of 
mutton,  and  52^  lbs.  of  pork.  The  estimates  of  milk  production 
vary  widely,  but  Mr.  Crawford  adopted  360  gallons  per  cow  as 
representing  the  available  supply  which  on  a  total  cow  stock  (as 
returned  in  the  Agricultural  Census  of  1900)  of  10,458,631,  would, 
after  deducting  5  per  cent,  for  draught  animals,  give  an  aggregate 
of  3,577,000,000  gallons. 

In  Saxony  the  number  of  cows  in  1895  was  estimated  at 
465,000,  and  their  average  yield  of  milk  per  annum  at  3,000 
litres  (=  660  gallons) .  The  total  consumption  per  head  of  milk 
was  estimated  at  210  litres  (=  46*2  gallons),  of  which  120  litres 
represent  fresh  milk  and  the  remainder  butter  and  cheese.  The 
average  consumption  of  butter  per  head  was  estimated  at  33  lbs., 
of  which  only  one-fifth  was  produced  in  Saxony.' 

In  Belgium,  the  average  annual  consumption  of  meat  is 
estimated  at  70  lbs.  per  head,  of  which  62^  lbs.  are  produced 
at  home,  and  7^  lbs.  imported.^°  The  consumption  of  butter  per 
head  is  estimated  at  25  lbs.  per  anuum.^^ 

In  Holland  the  estimated  gross  production  of  butter  and  cheese 
in  1897  was  104,281,846  lbs.  and  142,1 13,882  lbs.,  respectively." 
Deducting  exports,  these  figures  indicate  a  home  consumption  of 
about  13  lbs.  of  butter  and  11  lbs.  of  cheese  per  head. 

In  Sweden  the  total  production  of  milk  in  1900  was  estimated 
at   605    million    gallons,   the   average  yield    per  cow,    reckoning 

«  "Journal  of  the  Boyal  Statistical  Society,"  vol.  Ixii,  part  iv. 

9  U.S.A.  Special  Conaular  Report,  1902.     Creameries,  p.  87. 

w  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,"  toI.  Ixii.,  part  iv. 

"  "  Staiistics  of  the  Dairy,"  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1903,  p.  83. 

'9  "Journal  of  Board  of  Agriculture,"  toI.  tI,  p.  371.  Digitized  by  vj^OglC 
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85  per  cent,  as  milk-prodacing,  being  396  gallons.     The  quantity 
was  thus  acconnted  for : — 

Onllons. 

Consumed  as  milk    209,000,000 

Fed  to  calyes  and  other  animals 22,000,000 

Made  into  cheese  or  butter 874,000,000 

605,000,000 

The  average  yearly  consumption  of  butter  in  Sweden  ifl 
estimated  at  15*8  lbs.  per  head,  and  of  cheese  4'6  lbs.  The  cou- 
samption  of  meat  was  estimated  for  1885-88  at  62  lbs.  per  head. 

The  dairy  industry  of  the  United  States  has  recently  been 
reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  census  of  1900  by  Major  H.  E.  Alvord, 
Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture." 
The  average  yield  of  milk  is  put  by  the  census  at  424  gallons,  bat, 
after  discussing  the  figures,  Major  Alvord  thinks  it  should  have 
been  put  at  418.  He,  however,  accepts  the  424  gallons  because, 
"  whether  right  or  wrong,  the  annual  average  yield  per  cow  as 
'*  given  by  the  last  census  will  be  accepted  and  used  as  the  basis 
'*  of  computations  until  more  satisfactory  data  are  available.*'  As 
the  American  gallon  is  '833  of  the  English  gallon,  the  average  of 
424  gallons  must  be  reduced  to  353  gallons  for  comparison  with 
our  figures.  The  consumption  per  head  of  whole  milk  in  the 
United  States  is  put  at  0*7  lb.  per  day,  or  25  gallons  per  annum. 
The  consumption  of  condensed  milk  is  estimated  at  2*3  lbs.,  which 
is  staffed  to  be  equivalent  to  9*2  lbs.  of  fresh  milk.  The  consumption 
of  butter  is  estimated  at  20^  lbs.,  and  that  of  cheese  at  372  lbs.  per 
head  per  annum.  The  gross  milk  production  of  the  estimated 
total  of  19,000,000  cows  ifi  put  for  the  year  1903  at  67,460,000,000 
lbs.  (=6,746,000,000  gallons  approximatelj),  which  is  utilised  as 
follows : — 

CwU. 

Butter 14,733,000 

Cheese 2,678,000 

Condensed  milk  2,230,000 

Galloni. 
Consumed  as  milk 2,062,826,000 

In  addition,  about  90,200,000  gallons  of  milk  were  appropriated 
for  cream,  and  about  313,975,000  gallons  consumed  by  calves. 

For  meat  I  again  take  the  estimate  ( 1 50  lbs.)  given  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  1885. 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  in  AuRtralia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
their  estimated  production  of  milk  in  1902,  is  given  as  follows  in 

"  "Statistics  of  the  Dairy,"  U.S.  Department  j^^Apji^g^^l^JfgS. 
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the  latest  issne  of  that  admirable  **  Statistical  Account  '*  for  which 
our  Honorary  Fellow,  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  is  responsible."  I  have 
added  the  last  col  am  n  : — 


state. 

Number 
of  l»«iry  Cowi 
at  cDd  ot  190S. 

Oajiuiitv  of 

Milk  Produced 

(Estimated). 

ATcrage  Yield 
per  Cow. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

351,287 

•456,000 

•108,800 

75,688 

24,324 

33,316 

Galloui. 

114,742,000 

14y,145,000 

25.483,000 

23,081,000 

5,624,000 

10,590,000 

Gallona. 
327 
327 
284 
305 
231 

Tasmania    

318 

C^ommonwealth 

1,049,365 

jiR.^^Rooo 

313 
362 

New  Zealand 

428,773         j         156.250,000 

Australasia 

1,478,138                 483,918,000 

1 

3»7 

•  Estimated. 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  consumption  per  head 
of  meat,  butter  and  cheese  in  each  of  the  States  of  Australasia: — 


Meat. 

' 

SUtr. 

Beef. 

M  niton. 

Pork  and 
Bacon. 

Total. 

Cliee.e.        Butter. 

New  South  Wales.... 

Victoria 

Queensland    

lbs. 
159-7 
117-3 
280-0 
1270 
141-8 
117-8 

Dm. 

120-4 
718 
900 
75-0 

1339 
84-9 

Ibi. 

12-2 

12-2 

18-3 

11-4 

31-4 

14-0 

Iba. 
a9i"3 
201-3 

383-3 
ii3'4 
307*1 
216-7 

Ibii.              Ib«. 
3-6           20-6 
32      '      137 
42      '      13-3 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.... 
Tasmania    

2-7 
60 
1-6 

12-9 
285 

17-4 

Commonwealth  .... 
New  Zealand 

Australasia 

900 

941 
1100 

13-0 
125 

262-6 

212'5 

3*5 
4-4 

16-7 
17-8 

144-4 

96-8 

129 

254-1 

3*7 

169 

I  have  not  been  able  to  tind  any  figures  of  the  consumption 
of  fresh  milk  in  Australasia,  but  statistics  are  given  of  the  annual 
per  capita  consumption  of  condensed  milk,  which  amounts  to 
368  lbs.  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  1-87  lbs.  for  New  Zealand. 
The  general  range  in  ^ve  of  the  States  is  from  1*39  lbs.  in  South 
Australia  and  Tasmania  to  3*52  lbs.  in  New  South  Wales,  but  the 
average  is  raised  by  the  high  consumption  in  Western  Australia, 

"  ** Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  190203":  Tenth 
^  issue,  p.  428.  -^  j 
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where  no  less  than  27*82  lbs.  per  head  of  condensed  milk  are 
consamed. 

The  figures  of  the  average  consumption  of  meat  and  dairy 
products  in  different  countries,  which  hare  been  given  above,  may 
be  summarised  as  follows : — 


Country. 

Meat. 

Milk. 

Cheese. 

Butter. 

United  Kinflrdom 

lbs. 
122 

76 
80 
99 

70 

62 
150 
262 
212 

Ga'lons. 
15 

40« 
16t 

46 

40t 
25 

10-5 
8-2 

110 
4-6 
3-7 
36 
4-4 

lbs. 
18-5 

Denmark  

20*0 

France 

Germany  

Saionv  ., , ...r    ., 

5-9 
330 

Belgium        

Holland     

250 
130 

Sweden 

United  States  of  America  

Australia 

New  Zealand   

158 
20-5 
16-7 
17-8 

*  Including  cream  and  half  •  skimmed  milk. 

t  Calculated  from  total  production,  after  deducting  cheese  and  butter. 


The  incompleteness  of  the  figures  is  apparent,  but  they 
embrace  those  of  recent  date  which,  in  the  very  limited  time  at 
my  disposal,  I  have  been  able  to  find.  It  will  be  seen  that  we 
appear  to  be  well  ahead  of  other  European  nations  in  meat  con- 
sumption, bat  appreciably  behind  onr  American  cousins,  and 
remarkably  less  carnivorous  than  our  brethren  of  the  Southern 
Sea.  In  consumption  of  milk  we  have  nothing  to  boast  of,  but  we 
still  retain  a  predilection  for  cheese,  which  is  about  equally 
shared  by  the  Dutch.  As  regards  butter  we  may  claim  to  eat 
with  moderation. 

Even  within  the  restricted  scope  of  this  comparison,  some 
indication  is  apparent  of  that  variety  of  diet  which  is  probably 
more  characteristic  of  this  country  than  of  most  others.  A 
glance  at  the  Trade  Returns  suggests  this  at  once,  and  even  as 
regards  home  production  I  recently  ventured  to  call  attention,  by 
a  rough  calculation,"  to  the  large  amount  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food  of  various  kinds  which  is  annually  supplied  by  British 
agriculture. 

I  am  fully  conscious,  therefore,  that  I  am  now  only  nibbling  at 
a  subject  which  might  provide  several  solid  meals  for  discussion 
by  this  Society.     The  relative  consumption  of   different  articles 


16  "  The  Food   Production  of    Britiah  Farms.* 
Agricultural  Society,"  toI.  64. 
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of  food  by  the  various  peoples  of  the  world  has  not  infrequently 
engaged  the  attention  of  statisticians,  all  of  whom  have  recognised 
the  imperfection  of  the  data.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  eminent 
statisticians  whom  we  hope  to  welcome  in  London  next  year,  will 
help  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  comparative  national  dietaries. 
In  any  case,  this  Society  has  made  a  contribution  towards  an 
important  part  of  the  s  abject,  as  it  relates  to  this  conn  try,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  one  result  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  will 
be  to  induce  others  to  pursue  investigations  in  a  field  of  statistical 
enquiry  where  there  is  still  much  virgin  soil. 


Proceedinqs  of  the  Meeting  on  2l8t  June,  1904. 

The  President  said  he  was  sure  the  Society  had  heard  with  very 
great  interest  Mr.  Bew's  Bepoi't  on  the  Work  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Production  and  Consamption  of  Meat  and  Milk,  and  the 
observations  with  which  he  had  followed  it.  All  who  knew  the 
difficulty  of  investigating  this  class  of  subject,  and  of  co-ordinating 
sach  scattered  data  as  existed,  would  join  with  him  in  expressing 
their  appreciation  of  his  services.  He  desired  to  make  special 
reference  to  Sir  James  Blyth  and  Mr.  Barfout-Saant,  both  of 
whom  had  rendered  such  material  pecuniary  assisf/ance  to  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Barfoot-Saunt  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rew,  in 
the  absence  of  Sir  James  Blyth,  who  had  come  with  great 
difficulty  to  hear  the  paper  read,  bat  was  obliged  now  to  go  away. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Sir  James  Blyth  had,  he  said,  done 
more  than  any  other  member  had,  or  could  have  done,  to  help 
Mr.  Rew  to  his  conclusions.  Personally  he  had  the  very  greatest 
pleasure  in  thanking  Mr.  Rew,  and  also  in  saying  how  much  the 
Committee  had  to  thank  him  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken.  Having 
attended  most  of  the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  he  knew  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  that  had  had  to  be  done.  The  mere  issue 
and  collection  of  the  schedules  had  involved  very  great  laboar. 
Knowing  a  little  of  the  difficulty  and  trouble  of  getting  farmers 
to  give  information,  he  had  not  expected  to  get  anything  like  so 
useful  and  valuable  a  statistical  result  as  they  had  obtained,  and, 
therefore,  they  had  to  congratulate  Mr.  Rew  the  more  on  the 
important  result  achieved.  He  thought  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  an  extremely  valuable  one,  and  they  must  thank 
Mr.  Rew  for  having  investigated  this  matter  with  such  extreme 
care  and  success.  Digitized  by  vj^^vjvivi 
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Professor  Gilchrist,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said 
that  a  paper  of  this  character,  arranged  in  this  systematic  way, 
must  he  of  the  greatest  valne  to  farmers  and  to  those  connected 
with  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  by  enabling  them  to  realise  the 
consamptioTi  of  the  people,  and  the  amount  of  meat  or  milk  that 
oonld  be  profitably  produced  in  a  given  area;  and  how  the  present 
means  of  distribntion  might  be  improved. 

The  President  said  it  was  his  pleasing  duty  to  take  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  closing  meeting  of  the  session,  which 
ended  his  Presidency  of  the  Society,  to  move  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Rew,  not  only  for  the  paper  now  read,  but  for  his 
labours  as  reporter  of  the  Committee,  and  for  the  trouble  be  had 
given  to  the  whole  question.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
was  by  no  means  the  first  time  he  had  brought  the  subject  now 
before  them  under  the  notice  of  the  Society.  The  paper  Mr.  Rew 
read  twelve  years  ago  had  been  practically  the  standard  work 
upon  the  production  of  dairy  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  useful  papers  the  Society  had  ever 
produced  dealing  with  that  class  of  subject.  In  the  statistics 
which  the  Committee,  aided  by  the  liberality  of  Sir  James  Blyth 
and  Mr.  Barfoot-Saunt,  had  collected,  they  had  tapped  a  new 
stratum  ot'  information,  and,  with  the  data  previously  brought 
before  them  by  Mr.  Rew,  this  would  form  a  most  valuable  piece 
of  statistical  work.  He  agreed  with  the  suggestion  with  which 
Mr,  Rew  closed  his  paper,  that  the  subject  of  the  consumption,  if 
not  of  the  production,  both  of  meat  and  milk  might  usefully  be 
taken  up  by  the  International  Statistical  Institute  when  they 
received  that  body  in  London  in  1Mb.  An  opportunity  would 
then  be  afforded  for  experts  from  different  countries  to  throw  light 
upon  the  comparative  conditions  of  different  populations  in  this 
respect.  Some  of  Mr.  Rew's  observations,  he  must  confess,  under 
this  head  were  rather  startling,  but  all  the  results  shown  were 
not,  he  thought,  comparable  in  every  case,  and  the  bearing  of  the 
figures  required  a  good  deal  of  dissection  and  perhaps  discussion 
with  the  natives  of  other  countries  in  which  such  different  ratios 
of  meat  and  milk  were  consumed,  before  they  arrived  more  nearly 
at  the  true  facts  of  each  case.  Having  been  responsible  for  the 
suggestion  three  years  ago,  that  the  Committee,  which  had  now 
completed  their  labours,  should  enter  upon  this  investigation,  he 
had  no  reason  to  feel  disappointment  at  the  results  accomplished, 
knowing  well  from  the  attempts  made  on  various  occasions,  how 
very  scanty  and  unreliable  was  the  statistical  information  previously 
obtainable  on  the  subject.  The  Society  was  to  be  congratulated 
that  so  good  and  solid  a  work  had  been  put  together  under  their 
auspices,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  gratification  to  him  that  this 
had  been  done  during  his  tenure  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  then  put,  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Rew,  in  reply,  said  he  was  extremely  obliged  for  the 
flattering  remarks  made  about  him,  but  he  could  have  wished 
that  the  speakers  who  had  kindly  referred  to  his  humble  services 
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had  been,  if  not  less  oomplimentaiy,  a  little  more  critical  as  well. 

He  did  not  think  for  a  moment  that  finality  had  been  reached  in 

the  figures  that  had  been  pat  forward,  though  he  believed  they 

had   taken   a   considerable    step   in   the  direction   of  solvinof   a 

problem  which,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  of  the  greatest  interest  and 

importance.     What  always  struck  one  in  dealing  with  economic 

and  statistical  questions  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  people, 

was    the    paucity    of    information    with    regard    to   the    home 

production  of  any  commodity.     Certainly  with  regard  to  food  they 

had  no  exact  figures  of  home  production,  thoagh  they  had  exact 

figures  with  regard  to  imports,  and  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 

no  work  which  the  Society  could  undertake  was  more  desirable 

than  attempting  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  their  material  in 

that  respect.     So  far  as  the  Committee  were  concerned,  he  ought 

to  reciprocate  the  kind  words    that   had  been  said   of  himself, 

by    saying  that   it    was   not   the   case   that  he    had   done    the 

whole  of  the  work.     Members  of  the  Committee  had  materially 

assisted,    though    naturally    the    person   who    had    to   draw   up 

the     schedules,    receive   the     returns     and    make     the    reports, 

had  the  lion's  share    of   the  work.      He  was    personally  much 

indebted    for    the    very    valuable    help    given,   at    considerable 

expenditure  of  trouble  and  time,  by  members  of  the  Tommittee, 

and  especially  by  two  members.  Sir  James  Blyth  and  Mr.  Barfoot- 

Saunt,   to    whom    reference    had    already    been    made.      Those 

gentlemen  had  not  only   attended  meetings  very  regularly   and 

devoted  much  time  and  trouble  to  the  matter,  bat  had  also  made 

the  inquiry  possible  in  the  more  material  sense  of  pi-oviding  the 

cost  of    sending  out  schedules  and  the  printing  involved.     He 

would  also  again  like  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Thompson, 

who  had  given  him  valuable  help  in  preparing,  in  a  very  limited 

time,   the  rough  notes   presented  to-day.     He  would   emphasise 

what  had  been  said  by  the  President  as  to  the  importance  of  the 

subject,  and  reiterate  the  hope  that  the  International  Statistical 

Institute  would  devote  some  attention  to  it  at  its  forthcoming 

meeting. 
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L — Changes  in  Wages,  and  Real  Wages  in  Belgium. 
By  Professor  E.  Mahaim,  LL.D. 


[Read  before  Section  F  (Economic  Science  and  Statistics)  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Cambridge,  2Srd  August,  1904.] 

In  the  following  essay,  I  have  attempted  to  deal  with  a  subject 
which,  I  venture  to  think,  is  of  interest  to  Section  F  of  the 
British  Association. 

Mr.  Bowley  has  twice  laid  before  you  comparisons  of  the  changes 
in  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries,  but  his  very 
learned  and  patient  studies  do  not  include  Belgian  wages.  I 
intended  in  the  first  place  to  supplement  the  data  he  brought  before 
you  on  this  subject.  Secondly,  I  assumed  it  would  not  be  without 
interest  for  the  discussions  which  have  arisen  about  fiscal  policy,  to 
know  the  changes  of  wages  in  some  important  trades  in  Belgium 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  corrected  by  a  study  of  retail  prices. 

The  difficulties  of  right  comprehension  and  of  comparison  of 
foreign  statistics  are  many  and  great.  Usually,  we  are  compelled 
to  overcome  them  with  our  own  resources.  I  thought  you  would 
not  be  displeased  if  a  visitor  from  another  nation,  adopting  the 
points  of  view,  and  to  some  extent  the  methods  familiar  to  you, 
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explained  the  documents  of  his  country  in  order  to  complete  your 
information.  This  was  my  purpose;  but  I  must  confess  that  my 
contribution  is,  on  both  subjects,  very  much  smaller  than  I  expectea 
at  the  beginning. 

I.  As  regards  changes  in  nominal  wages,  I  was  able  to  collect, 
of  course,  a  great  nurnber  of  data,  but  very  few  were  comparable, 
especially  in  the  trades  considered  by  Mr.  Bowley. 

Taking  Table  II  of  his  paper  of  1898  (reproduced  in  the 
Eccnomic  Journal^  1898,  p.  483)  as  point  of  comparison,  I  dared 
only  put  together  the  years  of  our  industrial  censuses  1846, 
1880,  1896,  and  even  so,  the  comparison  is  not  very  close.  The 
figures  are  not  strictly  comparable,  as  the  figures  of  1880  are  given 
for  adult  males  and  females.  Besides,  we  have  good  reason  to 
repose  less  confidence  in  the  census  of  1880  than  in  the  two  others. 

1  added  to  these  sources  the  agricultural  censuses  of  1846,  1880, 
and  1896,  which  give  figiu^es  not  only  for  these  years,  but  for  some 
others  al^o. 

The  Labour  Department  issued  in  1891  the  volume  on  *^Salaires 
et  Budgets  ouvriers  au  mms  d^avril,  1891,"  which  makes  it  possible  to 
quote  some  averages  for  that  period ;  but,  as  the  number  of  workmen 
is  unknown,  and  the  nomenclature  not  uniform,  and  as  the  wages 
were  fixed  otherwise,  viz.,  by  the  Conseils  de  Viivdiistrie  et  du  travail^ 
composed  of  employers  and  employees,  I  include  the  figures  obtained 
from  this  report  only  as  very  rough  approximations.  I,  for  myself, 
believe  the  averages  so  issued  were,  for  adult  males  (19l  years  and 
upwards),  certainly  too  high.  Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  figures  relate  only  to  one  month,  the  month  of  April, 
1891. 

The  industrial  census  of  1896  is  a  masterpiece  of  care,  accuracy, 
and  completeness;  but  it  excluded  entirely  the  "average  wage" 
(fe  salaire  moyen).  It  reproduced  the  wages  actually  paid  to  the 
workers  in  the  two  last  normal  weeks  before  31st  October,  1896, 
based  on  the  pay  rolls  (hires  da  pais)  of  the  employers,  and  it  would 
have  been  very  easy  for  the  authorities  to  have  given  the  average  wage. 
Tht  tables,  however,  do  not  give  them.  We  nave  only  the  numbers 
of  workers  at  various  amounts  rising  by  increments  of  50  centimes. 
In  the  summary  tabulations  of  the  census,  the  distinguished  authors 
proceed  only  by  way  of  the  mode,  stating  the  average  wage  in  no 
instance.  Tlie  fallacies  apt  to  arise  from  the  use  of  such  an  average 
wage  are  such,  that  for  many  purposes  I  should  be  prepared  to 
dispense  with  it ;  but,  unfortunately,  for  the  table  we  want  here, 
the  average  wage  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  calculated  it  by  taking 
the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  extreme  limits  of  each  class  of  wage 
(t.g.,  taking  all  the  workers  from  2  frs.  to  2  frs.  50  c,  as  earning 

2  frs.  25  c).  My  estimates  are,  for  this  reason,  a  little  rougher 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bowley 
in  doubtins  the  possibility  of  obtaining  very  accurate  figures  in 
statistics  of  wages,  and  especially  in  changes  of  wages  over  a  long 
period  of  years. 

A  word  as  to  the  weights  employed.     My  we^hted  ^l^^^^i^o 
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not  include  women  and  children,  but  only  the  adult  males,  as  given 
by  the  censuses  (with  the  exception  of  1880,  when  aduU  females  are 
included).  I  thought  new  errors  would  be  introduced  if  I  attempted 
to  make  more  hypotheses  in  this  respect.  Accordingly,  I  chose  as 
weights  the  relative  number  of  workmen  actually  considered  in  the 
censuses. 

Considered  generally,  the  increase  of  wa^es  is  evident — as  was 
to  be  expected.  The  figures  for  Belgium  ana  for  England  are  very 
different,  however.     The  former  show  a  much  greater  increase. 

II.  In  my  Tables  2  and  3,  the  scope  is  less  extended  in  one 
sense,  more  in  another. 

I  first  consider  the  changes  of  average  wage  year  by  year,  in 
some  industries,  from  1882  to  1902.  I  employ  the  word  "  average" 
here  in  the  sense  of  the  total  sum  of  money  actually  paid  to  the 
workmen,  divided  by  their  number. 

I  found  it,  in  the  first  place,  for  coal-miners,  in  the  (official) 
statistics  of  mines.  The  figures  relate  to  all  the  coal-miners  of 
Belgium,  103,000  in  1880,  135,000  in  1902.  It  may  be  estimated 
that  this  number  represents  about  14  per  cent,  of  all  the  industrial 
workers  in  Belgium.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  other  general 
statistics  of  this  kind  for  other  trades. 

By  the  kindness  of  employers  engaged  in  the  standard  trades, 
however,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  by  the  same  method  average 
wage  statistics  for  them  also. 

For  the  iron  and  steel  trades  I  obtained  the  wages  of  the 
workmen  of  the  John  Cockerill  Company,  at  Seraing,  near  Li^ge, 
which  employs  8,000  to  10,000  men.  It  is  our  largest  business  of 
this  trade,  and,  of  course,  representative  of  the  whole. 

The  "Vieille  Montaene"  Company,  our  greatest  finn  in  the 
zinc  trade,  an  old  wool  business  in  Verviers — one  of  the  largest  in 
Belgium — and  also  the  only  linen  factory  in  Li^ge,  gave  me  similar 
figures.  I  had  also  many  promises,  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
fulfilled. 

Of  course,  the  figures  so  collected  are  not  of  a  general  character 
like  the  figures  for  coal-miners  :  they  are  more  influenced  by  local 
or  individual  circumstances. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  the  wages  year  by 
year  over  a  long  period  for  exactly  homogeneous  groups  of  wage- 
earners. 

I  desired  to  express  these  wage  lists  in  real  wages.  My  learned 
colleague,  Professor  Hector  Denis,  of  Brussels,  Iflis  constructed  index 
numbers  of  (wholesale)  export  prices  of  twenty-eight  articles,^ 
but  I  wished  tp  use  index  numbers  based  on  retail  prices.  I  am, 
of  course,  conscious  of  the  actual  impossibility  of  adjusting  the 
numbers  to  the  true  consumption  of  the  working  classes.  To 
include,  in  due  proportion,  all  the  requisites  of  life — rent,  clothes, 
fuel,  lighting,  as  well  as  food  of  any  kind,  and  those  superfluous 
commodities  which  are  almost  indispensable  (for  instance,  spirits 

1  I  am  very  much  obligeil  to  Mr.  Denis  fur  hiiving  given  me  the  unpublished 

numbers  from  1888  to  1902.  ^  ^     ,     .     .  ..  ,^ ... 
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and  tobacco)  is  quite  out  of  our  reach.  Further,  it  is  impossible  to 
be  sure,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  that  we  are  including  the  same 
quality  of  goods,  llie  bread  consumed  to-day  in  Belgium  is  not 
like  the  bread  of  1830,  1860,  and  even  1870.  The  introduction  of 
new  classes  of  goods  (petroleum  or  gas  instead  of  oil  and  candles) 
affords  other  difl&culties.  Notwithstanding,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  is  better  to  have  partial  index  numbers  than  no  numbers  at  all  j 
so  I  thought  it  was  worth  while  to  make  an  attempt. 

I  adopted  the  following  method.  In  the  first  place  I  used 
the  figures  published  by  the  Hevue  du  travaiU  This  review, 
issued  by  our  Labour  Department,  gives  month  by  month  the 
rekdl  prices  of  about  twenty  articles  of  general  consumption 
amongst  the  working  classes  in  the  principal  industrial  districts 
of  Bdgium :  bread  (three  sorts),  meat  (five  sorts),  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  fish,  coffee,  sugar, -oil,  petroleum,  coal,  and  so  on.  These 
prices  are  collected  by  the  "correspondents"  of  the  Labour 
Office,  who  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  habits  of 
the  workmen.  I  am  not  sure  that  always  and  everywhere  all 
possible  care  is  taken  for  obtaining  the  true  avei'age  price.  I 
suppose  also  that  the  correspondents  do  not  revise  their  data  every 
month.  One  sees,  indeed,  that  the  differences  between  the  figures 
are  greater  from  place  to  place  than  from  month  to  month  in  the 
same  place — which  is,  of  course,  consistent  with  the  probability 
of  the  case.  Another  possible  defect  is  the  mistake  resulting  from 
comparison  of  different  qualities  of  the  same  goods. 

1  admitted,  however,  these  figures  as  worthy  of  tabulation.  I 
took  the  trouble  (the  averaging  is  not  done  at  all  in  the  Eeview)  to 
revise  the  data  in  every  case,  and  discarded  those  which  were  not 
comparable  or  were  eviaently  erroneous. 

As  regards  weighting,  I  did  not  allow  different  importance  to  the 
various  districts  or  places,  and  resolved  to  weight  the  averages  only 
with  respect  to  the  relative  quantities  of  goods  consumed.  Of 
course,  this  method  assumes  that  the  relative  consumption  does  not 
vary  during  the  period,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  "  law  of  Engel," 
the  average  relative  consumption  is  the  same  for  all  the  classes  of 
workmen.  But,  as  we  deal  only  with  a  period  of  twenty  years,  as 
the  inquiry  of  1891  relates  principally  to  coal-mines  and  other  large 
industrial  works,  I  thought  it  was  not  unjustifiable  to  admit  the 
comparison. 

So  far  for  the  figuies  from  the  lievue  du  travail.  But  it  starts 
only  from  1896.  For  the  previous  years  I  had  to  turn  to  other 
sources.  I  soon  assured  myself  that  tne  prices  of  the  "  mercuriales  " 
(the  "  Gazette  prices  ")  were  not  the  same  as  retail  prices,  and  that 
the  prices  of  the  little  shops  could  not  be  obtained  over  a  long 
series  of  years. 

I  applied  therefore  to  the  largest  grocery  business  in  Belgium, 
the  "  Maisons  Delhaize  Fr^res  et  Cie."  This  firm,  founded  in  1871, 
possesses  to-day  565  branches  or  shops  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  but  especially  in  the  industrial  districts.  It  is  the 
prototype,  in  Belgium,  of  the  "  grand  magasin,"  and  one  can  say  that 
It  has  had  the  most  decided  influence  in  standardising  and  lq^c^|i|g 
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the  prices  of  general  consumption.  Its  customers,  however,  are,  on 
the  whole,  from  the  working  classes  i  it  is  not,  except  for  a  very  few 
shops  in  the  towns,  a  grocery  firm  of  the  highest  class.  Their  prices 
are,  however,  really  the  retail  and  selling  prices  all  over  the  country. 
Each  of  its  shops,  indeed,  is  bound  by  contract  to  sell  at  the  firm 
prices.  Of  course,  there  are  many  other  retail  shops  in  every 
village,  and  we  cannot  pretend  that  these  prices  are  just  the 
average.  We  know  that  the  retail  prices  are  not  so  well  levelled, 
and  that  there  is  here  much  friction  in  the  play  of  the  cost  of 
supply  and  demand,  but  it  is  quite  safe  to  admit  that  the  Delhaize 
prices  indicate  at  least  the  level  of  prices  for  the  bulk  of  the 
population. 

I  obtained  from  this  firm  the  retail  prices  of  21  articles,  from 
1882  onwards,  all  of  which  are  in  general  use  among  the  working 
classes :—  Flour,  sugar,  coffee,  chicory  (largely  used  m  Belgium  as 
a  substitute  for  coffee),  bacon,  lard,  rice,  oil,  vinegar,  margarine, 
starch,  soap,  salt,  petroleum,  and  even  towels  and  brushes. 

Taking  the  average  of  these  prices,  I  consider  I  have  the  changes 
in  average  daily  shopping-expenses  of  the  housewife.  Of  course,  it 
fails  to  be  a  complete  index  number  of  retail  prices,  for  it  omits  bread, 
meat,  milk,  eggs,  butter  (but  includes  margarine,  the  triumphant 
substitute).  The  numbers  for  1896-1902,  calculated  from  the 
Bemie  du  travail^  are  more  significant.  When  I  set  my  series  of 
numbers  side  by  side  with  those  of  Mr.  Denis,  I  was  struck  by  a 
certain  amount  of  similarity  in  variation  (see  Table  2).  At  first 
sight  it  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  soon  obvious,  when  one  keeps  in 
niind  that  the  retail  prices  follow  only  a  year  later  the  variations  of 
the  wholesale  prices,  and  that,  generally,  they  do  not  decrease  so 
much. 

Given  the  relative  accuracy  of  the  data,  we  must  be  cautious  in 
drawing  conclusions  from  our  tables.  Some  general  results, 
however,  must  be  noticed. 

First,  the  increase  of  real  as  well  as  nominal  wages  is  beyond 
question.  Although  subject  to  the  acutest  competition  from 
abroad,  all  the  trades  under  consideration  are,  on  the  whole, 
prosperous. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  curve  of  real  wages  follows  that  of 
nominal,  but  cuts  it  in  three  places :  about  1885  it  passed  over,  for 
about  three  years  (1888),  then  it  remains  beneath  till  1894-95, 
where  it  exceeds  the  curve  of  nominal  wages  as  far  as  the  end. 

Three  maxima  are  clearly  manifest,  especially  in  the  wages  of 
coal-miners :  in  1883,  in  1890,  and  above  all  in  1900.  The  wages  in 
the  iron  trade  show  the  greater  resemblance  to  those  of  miners. 
Those  of  zinc  trades  are  remarkably  stable.  In  the  linen  trade, 
the  similarity  is  less  close,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  wool 
trade. 
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iMdeX'Nnmhers  (Retail  and  WhoU»ale  Price*)  and  Wage*,  Nominal and  Beat* 


in  Various  Trade*  in  Belgium,     (1902  »  loo.) 


Wool  trade   -[ 

Lioen  trade i 

r 

Zinc  trade  ^ •< 

I 

Iron  and  fteel  trade  < 
Coal  mining < 


Indez-Kombers   of\ 
retaO  prices / 

Index-Nomben  of^ 
Profeaior         H. 
Denia.     (Whole- 
sale pricea  of  28 
export  articles.)  , 
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Table  1. — JVominal  Wages  in  Selected  Trcides  in  Belgium  for  Variout 
Years' the  Wages  of  Agricultural  Labourers  for  1896  being' taken  as 
loo,  and  Weighted  Average  for  all  these  Trades. 


Cjtton  

Percentage  number  of  em- 1 

Floyees  (adult  males)....  J 



Number    . 
Building   .... 

Number 
Mining 

Number    . 
Iron  

Number    , 
Printeri    

Number 
Agriculture  . 

Number    . 


1830. 


1340. 


54 


Weighted  areragc 


The   same  reduced  so  thatl 
100     represents     ayerage  > 


57 


1816. 


78 


81 

70 

104 

81 


15 

16 

1 

51 


7i 


wage  in  1896 


The  same  when  agriculture  1 
is  excluded   j 


1856.        1874. 


121 


199 


103 


51 


1880. 

1 
1890. 

1891. 

1895. 

1896. 

Cotton  

130 

.— 

152 

— 

141 

Percentage  number  of  em- 1 

)lovees  (adult  males)  ...  J 

Wool....* 

3 

3 

152 

— 

171 

— 

168 

Number        

6 

— 

-                 3 

Building  

173 

173 

—         148 

Number     

3 

— 

— 

—               16 

Mining 

155 

183 

—       ;  165 

Number     

34 

-  - 

— 

—                30 

Iron  

186 

-- 

184 

—         181 

Number    

173 

6 

— 

185 

—      ■         16 

Printers     

—         182 

Number    

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Agriculture 

103 

9? 

— 

100 

— 

Number    

46 

— 

— 

31 

"" 

Weighted  average   

«33 

— 

— 

— 

»54 

The   sarae   reduced  so   that] 

100     represents     average   • 

87 

— 

— 

— 

100 

wage  in  1896    J 

The"  same  when  agriculture  " 
is  excluded  , 

93 

1 

— 

100 
df 

< 

^c 
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Table  2. — Index  y umbers. 


Years. 


Wholetnle  Prices. 

Professor  H.  Deni»*8 

Nnmben  (28  A.rticles, 

Kxport  Sutistics). 

ArerNKe  Prices 

\W-Tl  =  100. 


The  same. 

Aremiee  Prices 

1909  =  xoo. 


Retail  Prices. 

Average  Price* 

1902  =  100. 


1882. 
'83.. 
'84.. 
'85.. 
'86. 
'87. 
'88. 
'89.. 


1890.. 
'91.. 


'94.. 
'95. 
'96. 
'97.. 

'98.. 
'99.. 

1900.. 
•01.. 
'02. 


82 

133 

1      122 

85 

131 

1      108 

80 

129 

110 

87 

124 

99 

75 

121 

99 

74 

119 

98 

75 

118 

104 

70 

112 

109 

70 

110 

1      102 

69-9 

109 

1      106 

66-5 

104 

105 

64-4 

101 

106 

59 

93 

102 

61-5 

96 

96 

61 

95 

95 

56 

88 

99 

58-5 

79 

98 

61-8 

97 

96 

63-4 

99 

98 

631 

99 

98 

61 

100 

100 
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Table  3. — Showing  Nominal  afid  ileal  Wages  in  Various  Trades  in 

Belgium  as  per  Cent,  of  1902. 

[The  real  wages  are  calculated  from  index  numbers  of  retail  prices.] 


Coat  Mining  * 

Iron  Kit 

a  Steel.t 

ZincT 

mdct 

Wo 

oI.§ 

Line 

n.R 

Year*. 

Nomiiinl 

Reiil 

NoininHl 

Real 

Vomiital 

Real 

Noniiun 

Real 

Nominal 

Kesl 

Wages. 

Wnjces. 

\V«gcs. 

Wnges. 

WHjjea. 

Wagca. 

Wa^ea. 

Wages. 

Wages. 

Wages. 

1882  .. 

80 

65 

8i 

69 

94 

77 

-  - 





— 

'83  ... 

84 

7«" 

h« 

SO 

93 

S6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'84 

77 

70 

83 

73 

95 

86 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'85 

68 

69 

74 

73 

93 

94 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'86 

65 

66 

75 

76 

93 

94 

-. 

93 

94 

'87. 

68 

69 

84 

85 

89 

91 

''~~ 

— 

94 

96 

'88  .. 

72 

69 

8r, 

83 

91 

87 

— 

b9 

85 

'8y... 

78 

7i 

85 

78 

94 

86 

— 

— 

89 

82 

1890 

93 

9i 

93 

91 

90 

S8 





92 

90 

'91  . 

91 

S6 

88 

83 

9J 

87 

— 

— 

94 

89 

'92.. 

80 

76 

00 

86 

95 

90 

— 

— 

92 

88 

'93.. 

74 

70 

88 

S3 

94 

S9 

— 

— 

94 

89 

'94  . 

79 

77 

85 

S3 

96 

94   . 

94 

92 

95 

93 

'9:>  .. 

79 

82 

it2 

96 

93 

97 

91 

95 

97 

101 

'96.. 

82 

H6 

89 

94 

92 

97 

90 

95 

99 

104 

'97 

82 

83 

97 

98 

93 

94 

93 

94 

91 

92 

'98.. 

92 

94 

97 

99 

89 

91 

85 

86 

98 

100 

'99.. 

97 

lOi 

101 

105 

93 

97 

93 

97 

98 

102 

1900.... 

118 

120 

105 

i07 

94 

96 

91 

93 

104 

106 

'01 

106 

108 

114 
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102 

104 

101 

103 

96 

98 

'02.. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

UO 

too 

100 

100 

•  io3,coo  to  i35,oco  men  (all  coal  miners  of  Belgium). 

t  8,000  to  10,000  workers  (the  John  Cockerill  Company  in  Seraing). 

X  i,coo  to  1,300  workers  (the  Yieille-Montagne  Works). 

§  1,700  to  1,800  workers  of  a  large  firm  in  Verriers  (Peltzer  et  fils). 

II  1,000  to  i,zoo  workers  in  Li^gc  (Lini^re  St.  Leonard). 


II. — ExfmcU  from  the  ItejHni  of  the  Cinnmitlep  of  the  Ihituh  yissociation 
Appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Accuracy  and  Comparahility  of  BrUisk 
and  Fmeign  Statistics  of  International  Trade, 

Members  of  the  Committee:  Dr.  E.  Canxan  (Chairman).  Dr.  IJ.  Ginsbuso 
(Secretary),  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley»  Professor  S.  J.  Chapman,  Sir  B.  GiFFKif, 
and  Mr.  R.  H.  Inolis  Palobave.* 

The  Committee  decided  to  restrict  its  inquiries  for  the  present 
year  to  the  following  countries :  Unit^l  Kingdom,  United  States, 

*  The  Committee  added  Mr.  A.  J.  Sargent  to  their  namber.     Mr.  Palgrtve 
was  unfortunately  unable  to  take  part  in  their  proceedings.  |_   , ,    ^^J^^^^wn^ 
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Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Russia,  and  Austria.  They 
also  decided  to  consider  mainly  questions  of  value  rather  than  of 
quantity.  They  divide  their  report  under  the  following  ten 
headings : — 

A.  Definition  of  international  trade. 

B.  Methods  of  estimating  value. 

G.   Registration  of  origin  and  destination. 

D.  Changes  in  A,  B,  and  C  in  recent  years. 

E.  The  discrepancies  between  statistics  published  by  different 

countries. 

F.  Relation  of  total  of  exports  to  the  produce  of  a  country. 

G.  Relation  of   the  statistics  of   imports  and  exports  to  the 

balance  of  trade. 
H.  Accui-acy  of  the  figures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
J.   Conclusion  and  suggestions. 
K.  Bibliography. 

A.  Definition  of  International  Traife, 

At  first  sight  it  seems  a  simple  matter  to  define  foreign  or 
international  trade.  To  the  ordinary  apprehension  it  would  appear 
that  a  complete  account  of  international  trade  would  give,  in  the 
first  place,  particulars  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  every  kind  of 
goocJs  crossing  international  frontiers  in  each  direction.  There  is 
uttle  .difficulty  in  imagining  an  ideal  world  in  which  it  would  be 
quite  easy  to  collect  and  publish  such  statistics,  but  in  the  actual 
world  things  are  not  nearly  so  simple.  Even  the  position  of  the 
national  frontier  is  not  always  what  we  should  expect ;  for  example, 
trade  between  France  and  Corsica,  and  between  the  United  States 
and  Hawaii  or  Porto  Rico,  is  domestic  trade ;  though  trade  between 
France  and  Algeria,  and  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines,  is  international  trade.  This  is  a  simple  matter 
compared  with  the  complication  introduced  by  the  existence  of 
free  zones,  like  the  free  port  of  Hamburg  in  Germany,  and  that  of 
Copenhagen  in  Denmark.  Yet  the  position  of  the  customs  frontier 
is  among  the  least  of  our  difficulties. 

We  can  easily  imagine  a  world  in  which  international  trade,  or 
goods  carried  across  a  national  frontier,  fell  into  four  distinct 
classes,  as  follows  : — 

Imports.  Exports, 

Class  1. — Q-oods  imported  which  Goods  produced  at  home  and  ez- 

vill  be  used  or  consumed  at  home.         ported. 

Class    2. — Materials    and    com-  Manufactured  articles  made  up 

ponents   imported   in  order  to   be       of  foreign  materials  and  exported, 
made  up  in  the  country  and  then 
•exportea. 

Class  3. — Goods  imported  which  Goods  of  foreign  origin  exported 

will    be    sold    for   export  without       after  purchase  and  sale  within  the 
•change  of  form.  country. 

Class  4. — Goods  simply  passing  The  same   goods   passing  out  of 

into  the  country  on  their  way  to       the  country. 

another  country  without  changing  ^^  , 
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The  first  is  sometimes  called  *' special  trade,"  the  second 
**  improvement  trade "  (Veredelungsverkehr),  the  third  may  be 
called  entrepdt  trade,  and  the  fourth  "transit  and  transhipment 
trade."  The  sum  of  the  four  may  be  called  "general  trade," 
or  this  title  may  be  confined  to  the  sum  of  the  first  three. 

-In  the  real  world,  however,  these  four  classes  are  not  sharply 
divided  by  distinct  and  easily  ascertainable  lines  of  demarcation. 
It  is  often  impossible  .for  anyone  to  say  for  certain  when  an  article 
is  imported,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  first,  second,  or  third  class. 
When  an  article  is  exported  the  exporter  has  frequently  no  exact 
knowledge  as  to  its  origin,  and  when  it  is  made  up  of  various 
components  or  ingredients,  part  of  domestic  origin  and  part  of 
foreign  origin,  it  becomes  impossible  to  classify  it  under  the  first  or 
second  head  without  adopting  some  arbitrary  standard  as  to  the 
degree  in  which  a  commodity  must  contain  foreign  ingredients 
before  it  can  be  classified  as  of  foreign  origin.  Again,  the  distinction 
between  the  third  and  fourth  class  is  a  slight  one,  not  always  easy 
to  verify.  Finally,  the  fourth  class  is  not  very  distinctly  di\idea 
from  goods  carried  in  ships  past  the  country  instead  of  into  the 
country  and  out  of  it.  No  one  would  propose  to  reckon  in  the 
transit  trade  all  the  goods  in  ships  which  have  simply  passed 
through  the  territorial  waters  of  a  country,  nor  even  those  in  ships 
which  have  called  at  a  port  to  coal;  but  as  to  what  amount  of 
detention  and  manipulation  in  port  is  required  to  constitute  arrival 
and  departure  of  goods,  considerable  diflference  of  opinion  may 
legitimately  prevail. 

As  the  benefit  derived  from  international  division  of  labour  or 
localisation  of  industry  is  frequently  very  small,  it  is  often  the  case 
that  transactions  in  Class  2  are  just  as  advantageous  to  a  country 
as  transactions  in  Class  1,  but  popular  opinion  tends  to  regard  the 
"  special  trade  "  as  more  important  than  the  "  improvement  trade," 
the  improvement  trade  as  more  important  than  the  entrepot  trade, 
and  the  entrepot  trade  as  more  important  than  the  transit  trade. 
Consequently,  most  coimtries  have  been  in  the  habit  of  devoting 
more  attention  to  the  earlier  classes  than  to  the  later,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  the  statistics  of  the  later  classes  are  not 
sufficiently  complete  to  allow  of  useful  comparison  between  the 
totals  for  all  four  classes. 

The  unfortunate  result  of  this  is  that  we  cannot  keep  clear 
of  questions  of  classification  in  the  comparison  of  statistics  of 
international  trade.  We  have  to  compare  totals  which  confessedlv 
do  not  include  all  imports  (all  things  carried  in)  and  all  exports  (all 
things  carried  out),  but  only  a  portion  of  them,  and  the  different 
countries  do  not  agree  as  to  what  portion  should  be  included. 

It  is  becoming  the  practice  to  call  the  portion  of  foreign  trade  of 
which  the  more  detailed  statistics  are  kept,  the  "  special  trade,"  and 
the  whole  or  any  larger  portion  of  foreign  trade  of  which  any 
statistics  of  totals  (quantity  or  value  or  both),  the  "  general  trade," 
but  the  distinction  is  not  always  applicable,  and  is  sometimes 
confusing. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  largest  totals^l^i^^^ja^^^f^ml^des 
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everything  except  gold  and  silver  and  goods  for  transhipment/^ 
the  largest  total  for  exports  (^*  British  and  Foreign  and  Colonial 
produce*')  includes  everything  except  gold  and  silver  and  goods 
transhipped.^  The  transhipment  trade  of  imports  and  exports  of 
bullion  are  given  separately.  The  grand  total  of  exports  just 
described  is  divided  into  totals  for  "British  produce"  and  for 
"  Foreign  and  Colonial  produce,"  the  information  as  to  the  division 
being  obtained  from  the  exporters — British  produce  meaning, 
apparently,  not  only  everything  grown,  but  also  everything 
manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  composed  in  part 
or  wholly  of  foreign  materials  or  not.  The  grand  total  of  imports 
is  divided,  so  far  as  quantities  are  concerned,  into  totals  "  retained 
for  home  consumption"  and  re-exports.  Thus,  if  the  smaller 
totals  be  taken  as  '*  special "  and  the  larger  as  "  general "  trade, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  United  Kingdom  special  trade  includes 
our  ideal  Classes  1  and  2,  and  the  general  trade  Classes,  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  United  States  arrangement  is  the  same  in  theory,  but 
instead  of  the  home  consumption  being  ascertained  by  deducting 
quantities  re-exported  as  declared  by  the  exporters  from  the  total 
imported,  it  is  taken  simply  as  the  quantity  and  value  "  entered  for 
consumption  "  at  the  customs  warehouse  or  barrier ;  and  all  goods 
passing  out  over  the  customs  barrier  are  treated  as  home  produce. 
Re-exports  appear  to  include  only  goods  which  have  remained  in 
the  control  of  the  customs. 

France  includes  in  the  "  general  trade  "  everything  coming  in 
or  going  out,  except  gold  and  silver,  so  that  her  grand  totals  include 
all  four  of  oiu"  ideal  classes.  In  "  special  trade  "  she  includes  only 
Glass  1,  and  such  part  of  Class  2  as  has  paid  duty ;  but  sugar  is 
treated  exceptionally,  all  imports  and  exports  being  included. 

The  German  "special  trade"  totals  include  Classes  1  and  2, 
and  such  part  of  3  and  4  as  are  not  liable  to  duty  and  have  not 
been  declared  for  re-export;  "general  trade"  totals  include  in 
addition  foreign  goods  re-exported  after  they  have  been  in  the 
customs  warehouse.  Trade  with  the  small  districts  (in  Hamburg, 
&c.)  which  are  free  of  duties  is  regarded  as  foreign  trade.  Duty-free 
material  for  shipbuilding  is  not  mcluded  in  any  of  the  returns,  nor 
goods  sent  abroad  to  undergo  a  manufacturing  process  and  be 
returned.  Many  changes  have  been  made  in  these  definitions  (see 
Section  D  below). 

Belgium  follows  France  as  to  general  trade ;  her  special  trade 
includes  Classes  1,  2,  and  3. 

Holland  also  follows  France  as  to  general  trade,  but  compiles  no 
retmrns  of  value  for  it.  As  to  special  trade,  the  Dutch  returns 
include  Classes  1 ,  2,  3,  and,  it  is  said,  much  of  4. 

Russia  includes  Classes  1,  2,  and  3  in  special  trade. 

Austria  includes  Classes  1  and  3.  Neither  Russia  nor  Austria 
compile  totals  of  general  trade. 

Attention   may  be  specially   called  to  the  general  absence  of 

•  A  small  qnantity  of  these  goods  passes  fro»n  port  to  port  under  customs 
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adequate  distinction  between  home  and  foreign  produce  in  exports. 
In  the  case  of  duty-free  gdods,  the  foreign  produce  is  in  general 
included  in  special  exports,  a  category  generally  supposed  to  include 
home  produce  only ;  if  dutiable  goods  nave  paid  duty  and  are  then 
re-exported,  they  are  also  included  as  home  produce.  Thus  France 
includes  44,000,000  francs'  worth  of  cotton  in  her  special  exports. 
The  lines  of  division  are  determined  rather  by  fiscal  circumstances 
than  by  economic  principles. 

Table  showing  Roughly  what  Classes  of  Goods  (see  above,  p,  441)  are 
Included  in  the  Return  of  Special  Trade  of  Various  Countries, 

United  Kingdom  /Imports:  ClaBses  1,  2,  and  3. 

^  l  Exports  :  Classes  1  and  2. 

United  States  of  America    Classes  1,  2,  and  3  (if  duty  free). 

{Class  1,  and  Classes  2,  8,  and  4  if  datj  has 
been  paid,  or  if  they  are  not  distinguished  by 
importers  from    Class   1,   and   all  sugar  in 
Class  2. 
Grermanv  f  Classes   1,    2,    and    most    of    those    parts  of 

L     Classes  3  and  4  which  are  duty  free. 

Belgium Classt-s  1,  2,  and  3. 

Holland  T  Classes   1,   2,   3,   and  a  large    part  of  4  not 

I      adequately  distinguished. 

Russia Classes  1,  2,  and  3. 

Austria   Classes  1  and  3. 

♦  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

D.  Changes  in  A,  B,  and  C  in  recent  years. 

United  Kingdom. — Value  of  ships  and  boats  (new),  with  their 
machinery,  has  been  included  among  the  value  of  exports  of  home 
produce  in  1899  and  subsequent  years.  Changes  were  made  in 
systems  of  valuation  and  tabulation  in  1854  and  1870. 

United  States. — Since  1898  the  statistics  given  are  sometimes  for 
the  year  ending  30th  June  and  sometimes  for  the  calendar  year. 
Greiit  care  must  be  exercised  to  know  which  is  quoted  in  particular 
lists.  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  have  been  regarded  as  part  of  United 
States,  America,  in  the  trade  statistics  since  1st  July,  1900.  The 
Philippines  are  still  treated  as  foreign. 

From  1866  to  1883  the  values  of  imports  included  their  whole 
cost  up  to  their  arrival  in  United  States,  America,  together  with  a 
commission  of  at  least  2^  per  cent.  From  1st  July,  1883,  the 
values  were  taken  as  those  at  the  place  of  manufacture  before  being 
packed;  since  1st  August,  1890,  the  value  has  been  taken  of  the 
goods  packed  and  delivered  at  the  port  ready  for  shipment,  but  no 
sea  freight  is  included. 

France. — There  have  l)een  no  changes  of  importance  since  1847, 
except  that  the  registration  of  goods,  according  to  origin  and 
destination,  has  been  improving  since  1870.  Before  1895,  provisions 
taken  on  board  ships  for  use  in  the  voyage  were  regarded  as  exports 
to  the  countries  for  which  the  ships  were  bouna;  they  are  now 
entered  separately  as  "  Provisions  de  bord."    oignr^ed  by  vjk^vjv  ic 
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Austria. — In  1885  goods  were  credited  to  the  adjacent  country 
over  whose  frontier  they  passed ;  in  1895  the  real  origin  and 
destination  were  entered.  The  date  of  the  change  appears  to  have 
been  1890,  when  the  trade  returns  were  reformed. 

Belgium. — The  value  of  rough  diamonds  imported  and  cut 
diamonds  exported,  has  been  included  only  since  1897.  Revised 
instnictions  as  to  registration  of  origin  and  destination  were  issued 
in  1882  and  1897,  but  these  made  no  change  in  principle. 

The  Committee  know  of  no  changes  in  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  trade  statistics  of  Holland  or  Evssia. 

Gnmany. — Changes  have  been  so  frequent  and  so  complicated, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficultjt  to  compare  year  with 
year.  In  1879  the^  whole  system  of  the  trade  statistics  was 
transfonried,  and  comparisons  between  years  before  and  after  that 
date  are  practically  impossible. 

Before  1884  "  a  large  class  of  imports  and  exports  were  specifically 
excluded,  namely,  all  articles  imported  free  of  duty  for  working  up 
and  for  exportation  in  a  more  finished  condition  (improvement 
trade)."  For  some  time  after  1884  separate  totals  were  given  for 
"special  trade,"  including  and  excluding  improvement  trade,  while 
the  "general  trade"  totals  included  it.  Since  1897  only  the 
inclusive  total  has  been  published.  Great  care  must  therefore  Ije 
exercised  befoie  using  these  totals  in  deciding  how  this  trade  is 
treated. 

From  1897  the  value  of  ships  exported  or  imported  have  been 
included  in  special  and  general  trades. 

Changes  of  tariff  have  frequently  affected  the  inclusion  of 
commodities  under  one  or  other  of  the  totals,  as  can  l)e  seen  hy 
examining  the  definitions  given  in  A  above ;  there  seems  no 
possibility  of  estimating  their  effect. 

Considerable  changes  took  effect  in  1889,  when  parts  of 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  other  less  important  districts,  hitherto 
treated  as  foreign,  were  included  in  the  Zollgebiet.  At  the  same 
time  transit  trade  was  excluded  from  general  imports  and  exports. 

General. — Comparisons  year  with  year  in  the  statistics  of  most 
of  the  countries  discussed  are  liable  to  be  vitiated  (1)  by  changes 
in  fiscal  laws  by  which  goods  are  transferred  from  the  free  to  the 
dutiable  list,  and  therefore  (see  remarks  under  A)  from  general  to 
special  trade  in  the  enumerations ;  (2)  by  the  continual  alteration 
in  trade  routes,  by  which  goods  may  appear  in  the  statistics  of,  say, 
France  instead  of  Germany,  without  any  change  in  their  origin  or 
destination,  and  for  reasons  already  explained,  affect  the  "  special " 
as  well  as  the  "general"  trades  of  these  countries;  (3)  by  the 
varying  success  with  which  goods  are  credited  to  their  countries  of 
origin  and  of  destination. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  * 

E.  The  Discrepancies  bettceen  Statistics  published  by  Different  Countries. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  statistics  of 

different  countries,  but  invariably  without  success.     For  examples 

see  the  official  publications.  Trade  between  the  Unj^eXiwi^m^vd 
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France,  1881 ;  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  mth  Germany,  1904 ;  and 
Reports  on  Tariff  Wars  between  certain  European  States,  1904  ;'see  also 
Sir  Robert  GifFen's  paper  on  the  "Use  of  Import  and  Exports 
Statistics,"  1882,  and  Mr.  Ellinger's  papers  in  the  Economic  Reiiew, 
1902,  and  at  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  1904  (see  Section  J 
below). 

In  no  case  that  the  Committee  knows  of  do  the  values  reristered 
by  country  X  of  goods  imported  from  country  Y  correspond  at  all 
closely  with  the  values  registered  by  Y  as  exported  to  X. 

As  just  explained,  it  is  not  in  general  necessary  to  assume 
inaccuracy  in  the  returns  to  account  for  this,  for  the  diflferences  in 
methods  of  tabulation  .necessarily  cause  very  great  discrepancies. 
Take  the  case  of  England  and  Belgium.  We  j^alued  our  exports  of 
home  produce  exported  to  Belgium  at  ii,ooo,oooi  sterling,  and  of 
foreign  produce  at  4,000,000/.  in  1900.  Belgium  valued  what  she 
received  at  300,000,000  frs.,  say  12,000,000/.,  in  her  special  trade. 
Of  the  goods  we  sent  to  Belgium,  a  great  part  would  no  doubt  pass 
on  to  other  countries,  and  in  spite  of  regulations  much  of  this 
would  be  entered  as  going  to  Belgium  only.  Indeed,  the  English 
exporter  might  not  know  its  destination  beyond  an  agent  at 
Antwerp.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Belgian  importer  would  credit 
part  of  the  4,000,000/.  which  we  described  as  foreign  produce  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  only  part  to  the  real  country  of  origin. 
Such  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  papers  just  named  for  analyses  of  special  cases. 

In  addition  to  questions  of  destination,  the  method  of  valuation 
causes  differences,  especially  where  official  values  linger  behind 
market  values. 

Again,  goods  lea\'ing  X  for  Y  may  not  be  delivered  in  Y  in  the 
same  year,  or  they  may  remain  in  the  customs  warehouse  of  Y  for 
many  months  ;  exact  correspondence  year  by  year  is  therefore  not 
to  be  expected.  It  follows  that  we  do  not  know  the  value  of  our 
export  trade,  even  if  we  assume  the  statements  to  be  made  correctly, 
to  any  of  those  coimtries  where  transit  trade  is  of  importance,  and 
even  when  we  group  them  together,  there  is  much  uncertainty; 
nor  can  we  use  the  statistics  of  foreign  countries  to  check  our  own. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  imports.  Further,  we  cannot  estimate 
the  total  international  trade  of  the  world,  or  of  the  main  groups  of 
countries,  for  neither  the  general  trade  nor  the  special  trade  is 
defined  in  the  same  way  in  different  countries,  and  the  totals  cannot 
therefore  correctly  be  added. 

In  the  previous  paragraphs  it  is  assumed  that  the  returns  01 
quantities  and  values  are  correctly  made.  Below,  we  show 
reason  to  think  that  this  is  not  invariably  the  case  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  have  no  means  of  investigating  the  accuracy  01 
the  statistics  of  foreign  countries  in  general ;  but  the  process  or 
valuation  seems  very  faulty  where  official  values  are  employed, 
and  declared  values  are  subject  to  bias,  especially  as  they  are  found 
for  the  most  part  in  the  case  of  dutiable  goods.  The  following 
comparison  of  the  returns  of  trade  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States  shows  how  far  we  can  obtain  agreen^j^lgjijy^^^f^^t^re,  u 
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the  returns  were  accurate  as  to  value  and  destination,  there  should 
apparently  be  close  correspondence.  This  instance  is  taken  because 
the  basis  of  valuation  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  the  exporting  and 
importing  countries,  for  freight  is  not  included  in  either. 

We  put  all  Europe,  so  far  as  figures  are  available,  together  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion  of  origin.  The  visible  sources  of  error 
are  the  inclusion  of  Italian  exports  to  Canada,  which  cannot  be 
separated,  and  possibly  of  some  Asiatic  produce  going  f i-om  Russian 
Asiatic  ports ;  some  goods  registered  in  Europe  as  going  to  the 
United  States  may  be  there  treated  as  in  transit  for  Canada  or 
elsewhere;  while  some  European  trade  to  Canada  may  find  its 
way  into  the  United  States;  and  in  the  table  is  included 
$666,000,000  (for  the  ten  years)  value  of  foreign  goods  re-exported 
by  us,  counted  in  our  trade,  and  in  many  cases  in  continental  trade 
also.  It  will  be  observed  that  neither  the  amounts  nor  the  dates 
of  change  correspond  at  all  closely ;  that,  in  fact,  we  should  not 
know  from  inspection  of  the  figures  that  they  related  nominally  to  the 
same  phenomena ;  and  that  we  can  only  obtain  an  agreement  even 
within  5  per  cent,  when  we  take  the  totals  for  ten  years,  giving  the 
various  errors  the  best  chance  of  neutralising  one  another. 


J.  Conclusion  and  Suggestions. 

The  Committee  are  much  impressed  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
handling  statistics  of  International  Trade,  even  when  dealing  with 
the  reports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  genesis  and  meaning  are 
well  known  to  them.  They  recommend  extreme  caution  in  using 
any  such  statistics,  for  even  when  regard  is  paid  to  all  the 
definitions,  limitations,  and  sources  of  error  analysed  above,  it 
is  not  at  all  easy  to  know  within  what  limits  of  error  the  statistics 
may  be  trusted.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  discriminate,  and  to 
state  that  some  of  the  difficulties  are  compai-atively  unimportant. 
The  treatment  of  improvement  trade  is  a  smalf  matter.  The 
differences  in  method  of  estimating  values  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria  should  not  have  much  effect 
when  a  period  of  more  than  a  year  is  in  question,  while  the  methods 
of  Holland  and  the  United  St^-tes  of  America  make  comparison 
with  other  countries  very  difficult.  The  inaccuracies  in  price 
statements  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  probably  of  not  much 
importance  in  the  main  lines  of  goods,  and  the  aggregate  value  is 
not  much  affected.  It  is  probably  safe  to  compare  the  records  of 
total  imports  and  total  exports  in  particular  countries  with  their 
own  previous  records,  if  we  pay  the  necessary  attention  to  the 
changes  discussed  in  Section  D  above.  In  Germany  we  cannot  go 
back  beyond  1880.  There  is  a  widespread  distrust  of  the  trade 
statistics  of  the  United  States  of  America.  We  can  compare  the 
rates  of  increase  in  one  country  with  those  of  another  more  safely 
than  we  can  compare  the  actual  amounts  in  particular  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  all  easily  compare  either  the  total  special 
or  the  total  general  trades  of  one  country  with  those  of  another. 
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We  cannot  divide  a  country's  exports  into  those  of  home  produce 
and  of  foreign  produce  in  any  systematic  way.  We  cannot, 
however  we  group  countries  together  or  analyse  the  figures,  use  the 
statistics  representing  the  total  trade  between  two  countries  or  two 
groups  of  countries,  except  in  the  roughest  way,  for  purposes  which 
would  not  be  affected  by  a  great  percentage  error. 

The  Committee  make  me  following  suggestions,  which  should 
rather  be  regarded  as  statements  of  the  kiim  of  information  they 
have  specially  felt  the  want  of,  and  which  does  not  seem  impossible 
to  obtain,  than  as  final  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of 
remedying  the  defects  in  our  knowledge.  They,  however,  attach 
considerable  importance  to  No.  6. 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Trade  should  make  an  inquiry,  to  what- 
ever extent  and  in  whatever  way  proves  practicable,  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  erroneous  statements,  especially  of  value  of  exports. 

2.  That  the  Board  of  Trade  should  make  an  estimate  of  the 
extent  to  which  export  trade  is  done  on  a  c.i.f.  basis,  and  as  to 
whether  any  source  of  error  is  introduced  in  the  published  values  by 
this  development. 

3.  That  in  the  same  way  an  estimate  should  be  made  as  to  the 
over-valuation  of  imports  when  they  are  valued  at  market  prices. 

4.  That  the  classification  of  goods  by  quantity  and  quality  at 
present  in  use  is  not  perfect,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
consult  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  others  as  to  the  methods  of 
improving  it. 

5.  That  it  should  be  considered  whether  exports  of  textile 
goods  cannot  be  entered  in  some  way  which  will  give  more  detailed 
information,  and  make  the  returns  more  easily  comparable  with 
those  of  foreign  countries. 

6.  It  is  very  advisable  for  the  sake  of  the  public  who  use  the 
official  publications  that  a  reasoned  statement  relating  to  the 
accuracy  and  exact  meaning  of  the  returns  should  be  inserted  in 
every  Annual  Statement  of  Trade,  and  in  a  more  contracted 
form  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  in 
the  Monthly  returns.  In  the  same  way  a  careful  and  brief  criticism 
of  the  meaning  and  accuracv  of  the  statistics  of  trade  of  foreign 
countries  should  be  inserted  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the 
Principal  and  other  Foreign  Countries.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  very  greatest  difficulty  for  even  the  educated  public  to 
attach  the  right  meaning  to  the  official  returns. 

The  Committee  regard  with  satisfaction  the  steps  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  taken  in  Cd-1761  and  No.  131  of  1904  to  inform  the 
public  on  these  matters,  and  trust  that  publications  of  this  nature 
will  continue  to  be  issued. 

If  the  Committee  are  re-appointed  they  will  be  able  to  develop 
and  extend  the  analysis  they  have  already  made,  but  they  wish  to 
represent  that  the  inquiry  is  far  top  involved  and  difficult  for  them 
to  carry  to  a  complete  issue,  and  that  it  should  properly  be  taken 
up  by  the  Government  department  concerned. 
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lll.^  Life-TabU  fm-  Scotland^  based  on  the  Census  Enumerations  of 
1891  and  1901,  and  on  the  Recorded  Deaths  for  the  Decennium 
1891-1900.  By  T.  Adam,  M.A.,  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  L.R.C.P. 
(Lond.),  D.P.H.  (Camb.),  Public  Health  Laboratory^  Glasgow, 

The  basis  now  usually  adopted  in  the  construction  of  a  general 
Life-Table  is  obtained  from  the  results  of  two  consecutive  census 
returns,  and  from  the  deaths  registered  during  the  corresponding 
decennium.  For  the  present  Life-Table  for  Scotland  the  census 
enumerations  of  1891  and  1901,  and  the  registered  deaths  during 
the  decennium  1891-1900,  supply  the  figures.  The  Graphic  method, 
so  ably  advocated  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Newsholme  in  his  Vital 
Statutics,  and  also  in  the  Journal  of  Hygiene^  has  been  followed. 

The  above  figures  being  comparatively  recent,  the  results 
obtained  from  them,  when  applied  to  the  present,  will  be  all  the 
more  trustworthy,  since  the  conditions  affecting  the  duration  of  life 
will  have  had  less  time  to  undergo  change. 

The  census  returns  for  Scotland  for  1891  and  1901  are  given  in 
Tables  1  and  2,  which  show  the  following  numbers  and  age- 
distribution  of  the  population  : — 

The  total  deaths  which  occurred  during  the  decennium  1891- 
1900  are  also  apportioned  to  their  proper  age-periods,  as  shown  in 
Tables  5  and  6. 

Table  1. 


Ages. 


Under  1  year .. 
,,      2  J  ears 

»»      3      ,, 

n         4        „ 

II       5      ,, 


0—    5 

5—  10 

10—  15 

15—  20 

20—  25 

25—  35 

35—  45 

46—  55 

55—  65 

G5-  75 

75—  85 

Ho—  95 

95—105 

105  and  above 


All  ages 


Males. 


CehBUR  1891. 


54,723 
48,573 
51,030 
50,352 
50,104 


264,782 

241,726 

229,237 

210,954 

174,108 

274,142 

211,053 

158,680 

103,140 

58,5.nO 

21,344 

2,943 

108 


1,94^*717 


Census  1901. 


58,018 
62,771 
53,294 
52,293 
61,98Q 


268,362 

249,312 

238,288 

230.353 

210,392 

332,267 

251,339 

184,159 

121,172 

63,290 

22,023 

2,697 

101 


2,173,755 
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Ages. 


Females. 


CCBBU  ]89I. 


CCBBIIB  1901. 


Under  1  year... 
„      276am 

M  8  IJ 

«  *  »>       ' 

>1  6  » 


0—    5 

&—  10 

10—  16 

16—  20 

20—  26 

26—  36 

85—  45 

45-  66 

65—  65.... 

65—  75 

76—  86 

85—  95 

05—105... 

105  and  aboTe 


All  ages 


52,929 
47;252 
49,362 
49,469 
48,697 


247,609 

236,868 

223,003 

207,485 

189,512 

808,890 

231,531 

186,568 

132,863 

81,369 

38,246 

5,303 

230 

3 


2,082,930 


66,667 
61,802 
52,818 
52,841 
61,048 


264,671 

243,485 

281,084 

225,682 

222,896 

361,915 

271,990 

201.180 

147,199 

87,632 

85,117 

5,824 

270 

3 


^,198.348 


Table  3. 


Aget. 


0—     5 

5—  10 

10—  15 

15—  20 

20—25 

25—  85 

3&~  45 

45—  55 

5&-  66 

65-  76 

75—  86 

85—  95 

95—105 

105  and  aboye 

All  ages  . 


Males. 


Central  Popolntion  for  each  Age- Period. 


1891. 


255,113 

241,913 

229,459 

211,418 

174.934 

275,463 

211,977 

159,223 

105,514 

58,664 

21,361 

2,937 

108 


1,948,084 


1901. 


268,711 

249,505 

268,519 

280,860 

211,390 

333,868 

252,439 

184,847 

121.603 

63,413 

22,040 

2,691 

101 


2,179.987 
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Females. 

Age.. 

Cenlml  Population  for  each  Age-Period. 

1891. 

1901. 

0—     5 

248,022 

236,054 

223,200 

207,^78 

190,282 

310,116 

232,465 

186,920 

132,715 

81,520 

33,292 

5,304 

231 

3 

265,112 
243,627 
281,238 
226,158 
223,802 
368,351 
273,087 
201,560 
147,590 
87,796 
35,165 

6—  10 

10—  15 

15—  20 

20—  25 

25—  35 

85—  45 

45—  55 

55—  65 

65—  75 

75—  85 

85—  95 

95—105 

105  and  above 

5.326 

271 

3 

All  ages  

2,087,997 

2,304,084 

Table  5. 


Males. 

Ages. 

ToUl  Number  of 

Lives  at  Risk 

in  the  Ten  Years 

1891-1900. 

Total  Number  of 

Deaths 

in  the  Ten  Years 

1891-1900. 

Mean 

Annual  Death-Rtt« 

foreaefa 

lifeatEiak. 

0—     5 

5—  10 

2,611,836 

2,452,989 

2,885,232 

2,200,317 

1,907,695 

8,008,241 

2,296,003 

1,704,858 

1,125,666 

607,678 

216,476 

28,305 

1,048 

148,414 

12,068 

7,425 

11,841 

18,061 

23,208 

26,282 

82,482 

40,251 

41,641 

29.919 

7,918 

4471 

Doubtful  age    99/ 

00549093 
0*0049136 

10—  15 

0*0081796 

15—  20 

0*0051543 

20—  25 

0*0068465 

25—  35 

0*0077131 

35—  45 

45—  55 

0*0114251 
0*0190289 

55—  65 

65—  75 

0*0367678 
0*0683602 

75—  85 

01882098 

85—  95 

95—105 

0*2797886 

105  and  above.... 

0*5209924 

All  ages  .... 

20,4951834 

389*336 

0*0189958 
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Females. 

Ages. 

ToUl  Number  of 

Lives  at  Risk 

in  the  Ten  Yeiir* 

189M900. 

ToUl  Number  of 

Deaths 

in  the  Ten  Years 

1891-1900. 

Mean 

Annual  DeaUi-Rate 

for  each 

Life  at  Risk. 

0 —    5 

2,556,087 

2,394,246 

2,268,059 

2,159,663 

2,049,200 

3,333,751 

2,502,048 

1,934,256 

1,392,764 

843,108 

341,163 

53,138 

2,475 

30 

121,277 

12,563 

8,187 

11,191 

12,328 

25,997 

26,046 

29,448 

40,519 

49,174 

41,286 

13,493 

1,006; 

Doubtful  age      9  J 

0*0474464 

5 —  10 

00052472 

10—  15 

16—  20 

00036097 
0*0051818 

20—  25 

0*0060160 

25—  85 

00077981 

85—  45 

00104099 

45—  55 

00152245 

56—  65 

0*0390925 

65 —  76 

00583247 

75—  85 

85—  96 

95—105 

105  and  aboye ... 

0*1210155 
0-2539237 

0*4051896 

AU  agee  .... 

21,829,988 

392,5*4 

0*0179809 

A  fact  to  be  remembered  at  the  outset  is  that  the  census  is  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  For  the  present  purpose, 
however,  the  population  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  t.«.,  on 
30th  June,  must  be  obtained,  and  this  is  called  the  central 
population. 

The  central  population  for  each  age-period  has  been  obtained  by 
assuming  that  a  population  increases  in  geometrical  progression,  an 
assumption  which  gives  a  close  approximation  to  the  facts.  The 
results  of  the  various  calculations  are  given  in  Tables  3  and  4. 

The  central  population  for  each  of  the  age-periods  of  1891  and 
1901  having  been  obtained,  the  total  number  of  lives  at  risk,  i.e., 
the  aggregate  central  populations,  are  then  calculated  for  the 
decennium  1891-1900.  These  are  given  in  Tables  6  and  6. 
-.  •Once  the  total  number  of  lives  at  risk  have  been  calculated,  they 
may  be  said  to  have  been  brought  into  line  with  the  total  deaths  for 
the  decennium  as  obtained  from  the  Registrar-GeneraFs  report. 

The  point  that  has  now  been  reached  is  that  the  aggre£;ate 
central  populations  and  the  aggregate  deaths  have  bden  obtained  for 
age-periods.  The  next  step  is  so  to  distribute  these  populations  and 
deaths  that  the  proper  number  will  be  apportioned  to  each  year  of 
the  age-periods.  The  "interpolation  "  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Grapnic  method,  which  was  used  first  by  Milne  in  the  construction 
of  the  Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality,  and  quite  recently  by 
Dr.  Newsholme  in  both  his  Brighton  Life-Tables.  The  results 
of  the  "interpolation "  are  given  in  Tables  I  and  II  appended.^ 


>  Two  diagrams,  representiug  g^phically  the  diBtribation  of  total  lives  at 

|b^Google 


risk  and  deaths,  had  to  be  omitted  owing  to  exigencies  of  space, 
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Although  the  Graphic  method  of  interpolation  gives  accurate 
results  for  the  greater  part  of  life,  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  for 
the  first  five  years,  or  for  the  age-groups  at  the  end  of  life.  For  the 
first  five  years  a  method  of  getting  the  px  values  described  by 
Dr.  Havward  and  reproduced  in  the  "Vital  Statistics"  has  been 
followed. 

Thepx  values  must  now  be  calculated  for  the  remaining  years  of 
life,  and  this  has  been  accomplished  from  p^  to  p^  by  means  of  the 

formulae  |?«  =  ^-^2«»       jt    was    discovered   that   the   Graphic 

rx  +  i^x 
method  gave  unsatisfactory  results  for  the  probabilities  after /^. 
It  was  found  advisable,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  method  giving  a 
steadily  decreasing  value  for  "p "  after  p^^  using  as  a  basis  the 
values  of  "|?"  preceding  ^87-  ITjis  is  the  method  of  differences  of 
the  logarithms  of  the  probabilities  already  known.  All  the  ps 
values  having  been  obtained,  the  sequence  of  numbers  in  the  1$ 
column  is  got  by  the  process  of  multiplication. 

The  next  column,  viz.,  P^,  is  derived  directly  from  the  Ix  column, 
and  shows  the  mean  number  living  in  each  year  of  life.  For  the 
first  year  of  life  the  value  of  P  has  to  be  calculated  by  a  special 
method,  as  the  deaths  in  that  year  are  very  unevenly  distributed. 
The  method  adopted  is  that  recommended  by  Drs.  Newsholme  and 
Stevenson  in  their  joint  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Hygiene  (p.  306) 
issued  29th  July,  1903. 


Analysis  of  Tables  III,  IV,  and  V  (appended). 

The  object  of  a  Life-Table  is  to  get  a  standard  by  which  to 
measure  the  vitality  of  a  population,  and  to  act  as  a  means  of 
comparing  (1)  the  vitality  of  one  population  with  that  of  another, 
as  well  as  (2)  that  of  the  same  population  at  different  times.  When 
values  and  differences  are  expressed  by  exact  numerical  facts,  they 
are  more  easily  comprehended  and  appeal  more  forcibly  to  the 
mind. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  purposes  of  measurement  and  comparison, 
the  three  points  in  a  Life-Table  that  should  absorb  most  attention 
are: — 

(1)  The  probability  of  living  a  year  at  each  age. 

(2)  The  number  of  survivors,  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  life,  out 

of  a  given  number  born. 

(3)  The  mean  after-lifetime  or  expectation  of  life  at  each  age. 
These  three  points  have  to  be  considered  for  both  males  and 

females.  The  first  is  dependent  for  each  year  on  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  that  year.  It  therefore  is  an  expression  of  the  conditions 
present  in  any  year  which  may  be  under  consideration,  and  is 
affected  neither  by  past  nor  by  future  lives  and  deaths.  In  Table  V 
of  those  appended  the  probabilities  for  the  different  ages  are  given. 
The  following  Table  7  also  gives  the  probabilities  at  several  ages  in 
Scotland,  England  and  Wales,  London  and  Brighton  for  1891-1900, 
and  in  Glasgow  for  1881-90  :— 
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Tablb  7. 
Malbs. 


Age. 

Scotland. 
1891-1900. 

Enslaiid  and 

Wale». 

1891-1900. 

London. 
1891-1900. 

Brightou. 
1891-1900. 

Glasgow. 
1881-1890. 

0 

5... 

10 

15 

20 

0-8565670 
09934317 
0-9968296 
0-9961460 
0-9937439 
09927560 
0-9906694 
0-9853855 
0-9720708 
0-9508856 
0-8943144 

0-82861 
0-99298 
0-99770 
0-99678 
0-99541      , 
0-99453      1 
0-99083      1 
0-98503      . 
0-97391 
0*95008      1 
0-89368 

0-81588 
099141 
0-99776 
0-99689 
0-99588 
0-99477 
0-98880 
0-98177 
0-96892 
0-94348 
0-88619  ' 

0-8319402 
0-9953582 
0-9978542 
0-9970452 
0-9952317 
0-9941232 
0-9906840 
0-9840304 
0-9739014 
09532772 
0-9093900 

0-82531 
0-98417 
0-99456 
0-99347 
0-99219 

25 

0*99187 

35 

0*98831 

45 

0-97920 

55 

0-96469 

65 

0-93676 

75... 

0*88267 

Females. 


0 

0-8821140 
0-9932241 
0-9963842 
0-9958468 
0-9943377 
0-9934618 
0-9905929 
0-9881873 
0-9789915 
0-9667657 
0-9147546 

0-85963 
0-99312 
0-99763 
0-99683 
0*99566 
0-99511 
0-99197 
0-98833 
0-97938 
0-95814 
0-90676 

0*84569 
0-99127 
0*99757 
0-99721 
0-99682 
0-99597 
0-99142 
0-98657 
0-97673 
0*95562 
0*90371 

0-8589370 
0-9951877 
0-9978426 
0-9973245 
09974127 
0-9967660 
0-9937594 
0-9891837 
0-9819252 
0-9650290 
0-9190734 

0*85318 

5 

0-98511 

10 

15 

20 

0-99497 
0-99370 
0*99180 

25 

85 

099028 
0-98788 

45 

098293 

55 

0-97085 

65 

0*94646 

75 

0-90403 

In  each  of  the  above  tables  the  probability  of  living  a  year  at 
birth  is  lower  than  at  any  of  the  succeeding  ages  quoted.  The  first 
point  to  arrest  attention,  however,  is  the  value  expressing  the 
probability  of  living  a  year  at  birth  both  for  males  and  females  in 
Scotland,  as  compared  with  England  and  Wales,  London,  Brighton, 
and  Glasgow.  The  question  arises  as  to  the  reason  of  the  high 
probability  in  Scotland  as  a  whole.  Now,  the  ruling  factor  in 
fijdng  the  probability  for  any  year  is  the  death-rate  of  that  year,  a 
high  mortality  causing  a  low  probability,  and,  conversely,  a  low 
mortality  a  high  probability.  An  inquiry  into  the  infantile 
mortality  of  Scotland  for  the  ten  years  1891-1900  showed  that  the 
figures  for  the  total  infantile  births  and  deaths  for  that  period  were 
as  follows : — 

Registered  births  in  Scotland  during  1891-1900— 

Moles  656,661 

Females  624,483 
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Infantile  deaths  in  Scotlaad  during  1891-1900— 

Males  91,802 

Females  .• 71,960 

Total    i63f76a 

. '  .Infantile  mortality  in  Scotland,  1891-1900  = 

Males  140*03  per  i,ooo  registered  male  births. 

Females   115*23         „  „        female    „ 

.'.General  infantile  mortality  in  Scotland,  1891-1900  «  127-93  per 
1  ,ooo  registered  male  and  female  births. 


The  figures  for  England  and  Wales  were  found  to  be  as 
follows : — 

Registered  births  in  England  and  Wales  during  1891-1900 — 

Males  4,667,846 

Females  4,497,366 

Total     9i»55iiiJ 

Infantile  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  during  1891-1900 — 

Males  781.476 

Females  622,244 

Total   1,403,719 

.  *  .Infantile  mortality  in  England  and  Wales,  1891-1900  « 

Males  167*77  per  1,000  registered  male  births. 

Females   138-36  „  „        female    „ 

.'.G-eneral  infantile  mortality  in  England  and  Wales,  1891-1900- 
163*32  per  1,000  registered  n.ale  and  female  births. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  male  infantile  mortality 
in  England  and  Wales  for  the  decennium  1891-1900  was  2774  P^' 
1,000  registered  male  births  higher,  and  the  female  infantile  mortality 
23*12  per  1,000  registered  female  births  higher,  than  in  ScotlancL 
The  general  infantile  mortality  in  England  and  Wales  for  the 
decennium  was  25-39  per  1,000  registered  male  and  female  birtha 
higher  than  in  Scotland. 

The  following  shows  the  great  importance  of  the  comparatively 
low  infantile  mortality  in  Scotland : — 

196,25»J  =  number  of  infantile  deaths  that  would  haye  occurred  in 
Scotland  in  1891-1900,  if  the  same  rate  had  held  as  in 
England. 

163,762  «  actual  number  of  infantile  deaths  in  Scotland,  1891-1900. 

.  * .   32,494  =  number  of  iiifantile  lives  saved  in  Scotland  as  compared  with 

England,  1891-1900. 
.  • .  3,249*4  =  mean  annual  number  saved  durine  the  first  year  of  life.> 
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Again, 

1,408,719  «  actual  number  of  infantile  deaths  in  England,  1891-1900. 
1,171,226  »  number  to  which  infantile  deaths  would  hare  been  reduced 

in  England,  1891-1900,  if  the  same  infantile  death-rate 

had  held  as  in  Scotland. 


.  .  232,493  »  number  of  infantile  lives  that  would  hare  been  sayed  in 
England,  1891-1900,  if  the  same  rate  had  held  as  in 
Scotland. 

. ' .  23,249*8  *■  mean  annual  excess  of  infantile  deaths  in  England  as 
compared  with  Scotland. 

The  above  comparison  is  exceedingly  favourable  to  Scotland, 
and  the  causes  tending  to  produce  such  a  pronounced  difference  are 
worthy  of  careful  study.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  death-rate  during  the  first  year  of  life  is  due  to  infantile 
diarrhoea,  which  again  is  greatly  increased  by  high  temperatures 
and  deficient  rainfall  extending  over  a  period.  Whether  it  is  due  to 
conditions  without  the  control  of  the  people,  such  as  temperature,, 
rainfall,  &c.,  or  to  conditions  within  their  control,  such  as  feeding, 
housing,  sanitation  generally,  &c.,  would  afford  interesting  study, 
but  consideration  of  the  question  cannot  be  undertaken  here. 

In  the  detailed  report  of  the  Registrar-General  for  Scotland  in 
1873  is  contained  a  life-table  by  W.  Robertson,  M.D.,  based  on  the 
census  enumeration  of  1871,  and  on  the  registered  deaths  of  that 
year.  The  1871  table  is  also  remarkable  for  the  very  high  probability 
at  birth  of  living  a  year,  both  for  males  and  females ;  the  probability 
for  males  being  very  slightly  higher  than  in  the  present  table,  and 
that  for  females  slightly  lower.  This  result  is  borne  out  by  the 
infantile  mortality  of  1871,  the  male  infantile  mortality  of  that 
year  being  about  i  per  i,ooo  less,  and  the  female  about  56  per 
1,000  more,  than  in  1891-1900.  Scotland  then  by  comparison  has 
enjoyed  a  favourable  infantile  mortality,  and  the  decennium 
1891-1900  has  not  been  exceptional. 

On  comparing  the  probability  at  birth  with  succeeding  proba- 
bilities it  can  be  seen  how  low  it  is  even  for  Scotland.  A  child's 
hold  upon  life  during  its  first  year,  and  especially  during  the  earlier 
months  of  that  year,  is  very  feeble.  By  the  time  the  child  has 
reached  the  end  of  its  first  year,  its  hold  has  greatly  strengthened, 
and  its  chance  of  living  a  year  gradually  increases  with  each  year 
of  age  until  it  reaches  11  years,  when  its  maximum  vitality  is 
reached.  This  is  true  also  of  England  and  Wales,  London  and 
Glasgow,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  universally  so,  as  the  second 
Brighton  Life-Table  gives  the  highest  probability  for  males  at  12 
years  of  age,  and  for  females  at  18. 

The  present  Life-Table  shows  a  general  decline  in  the  px  values 
after  ^n,  a  decline  which  might  be  said  to  be  steady,  were  it  not 
that  after  ^24  in  males  there  is  a  slight  rise  to  j?26,  from  which  point 
the  values  steadily  decrease.  The  irregularity  in  the  px  values 
for  males  in  Scotland  has  been  investigated,  and  the  results  will  be 
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If  the  probability  of  living  a  year  of  a  man  of  81  years  of 
age  be  compared  with  that  of  a  male  at  birth  in  Scotland,  it  is 
seen  that  the  former's  chances  are  slightly  greater.  In  the  same 
way,  if  the  chances  of  a  woman  of  79  and  of  a  female  at  birth 
be  compared,  the  odds  are  seen  to  be  slightly  in  favour  of  the 
woman.  The  px  values  for  females  in  Scotland  are  as  a  ride  slightly 
higher  than  for  males,  the  following  being  the  exceptions,  p^to  pm 
and  P2S  to  ^35.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  these 
exceptions  are  possibly  due  to  the  difference  in  the  age-incidence  of 
phthisis  and  other  tuberculous  diseases  in  males  and  females.  The 
probability  at  birth,  then,  both  for  males  and  females  in  Scotland 
has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  to  be  higher  than  in  England, 
London,  Brighton,  or  Glasgow.  Of  the  ages  quoted,  the  probability 
is  lower  in  Scotland  than  in  England  at  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  35  and  55 
years  for  males',  and  for  females  in  Scotland  the  probability  is  lower 
than  in  England  at  ages  10,  15,  20,  25,  35,  45,  55  and  65  years. 

So  far  as  the  probability  of  life  at  birth  is  concerned,  London  is 
lowest  of  the  group,  but  presents  higher  probabilities  than  even 
England  at  ages  10,  15,  20  and  25  years  for  males,  and  at  ages  15, 
20,  and  25  for  females. 

Brighton  justifies  its  character  as  a  health  resort,  the  proba- 
bilities being  higher  than  in  Scotland  at  all  the  ages  quoted,  with 
the  exception  of  "  at  birth." 

The  probabilities  of  Glasgow  at  all  the  ages  quoted  are  lower 
than  those  of  Scotland  as  a  whole,  and  this  is  what  might  be 
expected  from  a  large  manufacturing  centre. 

A  comparison  of  the  probabilities  of  life  in  the  Life-Table  of 
1891-1900  with  those  in  the  Life-Table  of  1871  shows  that  the 
present  probabilities  are  higher  from  pi  to  p^2  for  males,  and  from 
Po  to  JP51  for  females.  Thereafter  the  values  are  slightly  lower 
by  the  present  Life-Table.  In  making  any  deductions  from 
Dr.  Eobertson*s  table,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
basis  on  which  it  was  constructed  is  very  narrow,  being  in  fact  the 
figures  of  one  year,  which  may  have  been  exceptional.  Farr 
himself  was  dissatisfied  with  his  English  Life-Table  No.  1,  because 
it  was  founded  on  the  census  returns  and  deaths  of  only  one  year, 
viz.,  1841.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  calculate  his  English  Life- 
Table  No.  2  on  the  census  returns  of  1831  and  1841,  and  the  deaths 
of  seven  years  1838-1844. 

Tfie  Number  of  Suriivars. 

The  second  point  for  consideration  is  the  number  of  survivors  at 
the  end  of  each  year  of  life  out  of  a  given  number  born.  It  is 
wholly  dependent  on  the  conditions  affecting  the  past,  the  number 
of  survivors  being  greater  or  fewer,  in  proportion  as  the  conditions 
had  been  more  or  less  favourable. 

In  Table  V  appended  ^vill  be  seen  the  number  of  survivors 
at  each  year  of  age  out  of  1,000,000  males  and  1,000,000  females 
born  in  Scotland. 

In   the  following  Table   8   the  survivoreigiatd ifaa^lMD^J^  i» 
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Scotland,  1891-1900,  are  compared  with  those  of  England  and  Wales, 
London,  and  Brighton  for  the  same  decennium,  and  of  Glasgow, 
188M890. 

Table  8. — Survivors  at  Various  Ages  out  of  100,000  Bom, 
Males. 


Age. 

ScotUnd. 
1891-1900. 

Ensland  and 

Val«. 
1891-1900. 

liondoii. 
1891-1900. 

Brighton. 
1891-1900. 

Glasgoir. 
1881-1890. 

0 

100,000 
85,656 
81,128 
79.332 
78,281 
77,550 
75,675 
74,481 
70,127 
64,895 
57,822 
47.637 
33,033 
16,091 

100,000 
82,861 
78,467 
76,836 
75,826 
75,093 
73,524 
72,631 
69,502 
64,895 
57,807 
47,547 
33,281 
15,778 

100,000 
81,688 
76,229 
74,123 
72,793 
71,898 
70.152 
69,295 
66,554 
61,742 
53,471 
42,228 
27,704 
12,198 

100,000 
83,194 
79,212 
77,508 
76,472 
75,790 
74,560 
78,786 
70,551 
65,732 
58,260 
47,535 
33,836 
17,655 

100,000 
82,531 
74,044 
70,422 
68,231 
66,870 
63,550 

1 

12 

3 

4 

5..^ 

10 

15 

61,799 

25 

57,288 
52,148 

35 

45 

44,653 

65 

34,061 

65 

75 

21,211 
8,711 

Females. 


0. 

I. 

2. 

3. 

4 

5. 
10. 
15 
26. 
35 
45. 
55 
65. 
75 


100,000 
88,211 
88,776 
81,943 
80,842 
80,058 
77,995 
76,600 
72,426 
66,917 
60.275 
51,647 
38,341 
20,900 


100,000 
85,963 
81,717 
80,074 
79,008 
78,255 
76,613 
75,661 
72,591 
68,272 
62,063 
53,297 
39,897 
21,084 


100,000 
84,569 
79,415 
77,269 
75,888 
74,936 
73,049 
72,150 
69,875 
65,944 
59,195 
49,721 
36,172 
18,592 


100,000 
85,894 
81.775 
80,148 
79,173 
78,656 
77,272 
76,272 
74,273 
71,045 
65,449 
56,98  i 
44,767 
25,837 


100,000 
85,318 
77,188 
73,566 
71,424 
69,992 
66,865 
65,109 
60,108 
53,802 
46,597 
37,441 
25,156 
12,074 


The  males  reaching  1  year  of  age  in  Scotland  out  of  100,000 
l)orn  exceed  those  in  England  by  2,795.  ^^^^^  gives  Scotland  an 
advantage,  which  is  slowly  lessened,  until  at  age  35  the  numbers 
surviving  in  both  Scotlana  and  England  are  exactly  the  same,  ^iz., 
649895  males.  Very  much  the  same  can  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  female  survivors  in  Scotland  and  England.  The  advantages 
here  which  Scotland  gets  in  the  first  year  is  2,248,  but  this  has 
disappeared  before  the  end  of  the  25th  year,  when  the  female 
survivors  in  England  slightly  exceed  those  in  Scotland.  Investiga- 
tion into  the  cause  of  this  gradual  approximation  of  the  numbers  of 
male  and  female  survivors  in  the  two  countries  has  shown  that  it  is 
probably  due  to  an  excessive  death-rate  in  Scotland  from  phthisis 
and  other  tuberculous  diseases,  as  compared  with  England. 
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From  age  35  onwards  in  males  the  difference  in  the  number  of 
survivors  at  each  age  in  Scotland  and  England  is  remarkably  small, 
the  difference  in  the  female  survivors  at  these  ages  being  a  little 
more.  In  Scotland  one  half  of  the  males  are  dea[d  before  reaching 
the  54th  year,  and  one  half  of  the  females  before  reaching  the  57th 
year. 

London  has  fewer  survivors  at  every  age,  both  for  males  and 
females,  while  Brighton  has  fewer  in  the  earlier  years,  the  deficiency 
being  mostly  due  to  its  greater  infantile  mortality,  but  from  the 
25th  year  the  male  survivors  in  Brighton  at  each  age  exceed  those 
in  Scotland,  and  from  the  17th  year  the  Brighton  female  sur\avor8 
exceed  those  in  Scotland. 

Glasgow  has  a  smaller  number  of  survivors  at  every  age  than 
Scotland  as  a  whole.  As  might  be  expected,  it  compares 
unfavourably.  A  Life-Table  for  Glasgow,  however,  constructed  on 
the  figures  of  1891-1900  would  most  probably  show  marked 
improvement,  as  the  death-rate  in  Glasgow  for  1891-1900  was 
21*528  per  1,000,  as  compared  with  24*220  per  1,000  in  1881-90. 

Dr.  Robertson's  table  begins  with  513,950  males  and  486,050 
females  in  1,000,000  at  birth.  That  is  to  say,  for  every  1,000 
female  births  in  1871  there  were  1,057  male  births. 

The  present  table  begins  with  512,139  males  and  487,861 
females  in  1,000,000  at  birth.  For  every  1,000  female  births, 
therefore,  in  1891-1900  there  were  1,049  male  births. 

Although  there  are  more  males  at  the  beginning  of  the  1871 
table,  the  survivors  at  all  ages  from  2  years  onwards  to  89  are 
greater  by  the  1891-1900  table. 

The  females  are  slightly  less  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  1871  table, 
but  this  disparity  in  the  number  of  survivors  is  increased  at  almost 
all  ages  in  favour  of  the  present  table. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  probabilities  of  life  for  males 
from  j[?53,  and  for  females  from  ;>52,  onwards  are  slightly  greater  by 
the  1871  table,  which  should  mean  of  course  that  the  death-rate  of 
the  year  1871  was  lower,  from  age  52  in  females  and  53  in  males, 
than  the  death-rate  of  the  ten  years  1891-1900.  That  the  number 
of  survivors  in  the  present  table  is  greater  at  practically  all  ages,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  number  saved  up  to  52  years  of  age  in 
females  and  53  in  males,  is  so  very  much  greater  than  in  the  1871 
table,  that  the  people  of  Scotland  can  now  support  a  slightly 
heavier  death-rate  after  these  ages,  and  still  have  even  at  the 
higher  ages  a  preponderance  of  survivors. 

The  Mean  afier  Lifetime  or  Expectation  of  Life, 

The  third  point  {i.e,)  the  mean  after-lifetime,  depends  upon  the 
aggregate  nuni])er  of  years  lived  by  a  population  entering  on  any 
age,  at  and  after  that  age,  and  expresses  the  average  number  of 
years  lived  from  that  age  by  the  members  of  the  population.  Its 
duration  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  conditions,  as  to  their 
being  favourable  or  unfavourable,  under  which  the  people  have 
been  living  during  the  years  following  any  age.^.^^Ijfy^c^djlions 
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are  unfavourable,  the  death-rate  is  increased  and  the  expectation  of 
life  is  lowered.  The  best  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  during  the 
first  year  of  life.  For  example,  in  Scotland  the  Life-Table  begins 
with  CI 2, 139  male  children  at  birth.  The  aggregate  number  of 
years  lived  by  these  is  22,896,752.      Therefore  the  mean  after-life- 

^  ^.  ^^       22,896,752        , ,  ^,  . 

time  at  birth  =     510  139    ^  '^'^  *  ^  years  for  males. 

Now,  in  the  first  year  of  life  the  death-rate  is  very  high,  so  that 
the  number  beginning  the  second  year  is  438,681  males.  The 
grand  total  of  years  lived  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
onwards  is  22,434,673,  and  this  number  has  to  be  divided  equally 
among  the  438,681  males.     Therefore  the  mean  after-lifetime  for 

09  J.3J.  fi73 

males  entering  on  the  second  year  =      l^g  gg,     =  51-14  years. 

.         ,     ,       .       22,896,752      ,\    22,434,673  .    . 
Comparing  the  fraction      519  139'  ^^^"  "438  681"  ^^  ^^  s®®" 

that  the  denominator  of  the  second  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
first  is  proportionately  much  more  reduced  than  is  the  numerator  of 
the  second  as  compared  with  that  of  the  first.  Thus  the  quotient 
is  greater  in  the  second  case.  The  expectation  of  life  at  birth  is 
therefore  lowered  by  the  excessive  infantile  mortality,  but,  as  this 
unfavourable  period  passes,  the  expectation  of  life  goes  on  increasing 
imtil  it  reaches  a  maximum  at  3  years  of  age,  when  for  males  it  is 
53-16  years,  and  for  females  54*75  years.  In  both  cases  after  the 
value  Es  it  steadily  declines,  keeping  higher,  however,  for  females  at 
all  ages  than  for  males. 

The  expectation  of  life  at  each  age  in  Scotland  for  males  and 
females  is  shown  in  column  Ex  of  Tables  III  and  IV  appended. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  expectation  of  life  at  different 
ages  in  Scotland,  England  and  Wales,  London,  Brighton,  and 
Glasgow : — 


Table  9. — Expectatioii  of  Life. 
Males. 


Age. 


0 
5. 
10 
16 
20 
25 
35. 
45 
66. 
66 
75. 
86. 


Scotland. 
1891-1900. 


44-71 
6236 
48-60 
44-34 
40-43 
86-76 
29-30 
2224 
15-86 
10-67 
6-38 
3-38 


Eneiand  and 

Wales. 

1891-19(K). 


4417 
53-50 
49-60 
4518 
41-01 
36-97 
29-22 
2215 
15-78 
1O30 
613 
3-49 


London. 
18V1-1900. 


40-98 

5160 

47-84 

43-40 

39-13 

34-96 

27-25 

20-65 

14-76 

9-76 

5-91 

3-48 


Bricliton. 
1891-1900. 


44-92 
63-94 
49-80 
46-29 
4109 
37-12 
29-45 
2264 
16-44 
1101 
6-44 
3-01 


GlasKOw. 
1881-1890. 


3518 

46-97 

44-32 

40-51 

36  90 

83-29 

26-06 

19-54 

13-99 

9-38 

5-96 

3-75 
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Table  9  Contd.-— Expectation  of  Life, 

Females. 

ScotUnd. 

Enrland  and 

Wales. 
1CT1.1900. 

London. 

Brighton. 
1891-1900. 

OIa«p>v. 

1891-1000. 

1891-1900. 

1881-1890. 

47-47 

47-82 

45-33 

5019 

87-70 

5402 

55-82 

55-12 

5852 

48-27 

50-39 

51-97 

51-49 

54  53 

45-44 

46-26 

47-59 

4710 

50-21 

41-59 

4241 

4344 

42-77 

45-82 

38-00 

88-63 

39-38 

38  46 

41-42 

3460 

3137 

31-53 

30-42 

33-06 

28-06 

24-27 

2416 

23-29 

25-42 

21-61 

17-42 

17-26 

16-72 

18-41 

15-60 

11-60 

11-26 

11-01 

11-98 

10-69 

7-05 

6-70 

6-57 

6-91 

6-97 

375 

379 

3-79 

336 

4-32 

0 
5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
35 
45 
55. 
•65 
75 


The  expectation  of  life  of  males  at  birth  in  Scotland  exceeds 
that  of  England  by  0*54  of  a  year.  Of  the  other  ages  quoted 
England  has  a  greater  expectation  of  life  at  ages  5,  10,  15,  20,  25, 
and  85.  In  Scotland,  however,  the  total  number  of  years  lived  at 
and  above  each  of  these  ages  is  greater  than  in  England,  so  that  the 
lower  expectation  of  life  in  Scotland  at  these  ages  is  greatly  due  to 
a  larger  number  of  survivors,  among  whom  the  aggregate  number 
of  years  lived  has  to  be  divided,  it  has  already  been  pointed  out 
how  a  high  mortality  during  any  year  lowers  the  expectation  of  life 
for  the  beginning  of  that  year. 

The  expectation  of  life  of  males  in  London  is  lower  at  all  the 
ages  except  at  the  age  of  85.  In  Brighton,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
higher  at  all  the  ages  except  at  85.  Glasgow  shows  the  lowest 
value  at  all  the  ages  except  at  85,  at  which  age  the  expectation  of 
life  in  Glasgow  for  both  males  and  females  is  higher  than  in  any  of 
the  places  quoted. 

The  expectation  of  life  of  females  in  England  is  higher  on  to  age 
35,  and  again  at  85.  From  45  to  75  Scotland  has  the  higher  values. 
Again,  the  lower  values  in  Scotland  at  the  early  ages  are  greatly 
due  to  a  larger  number  of  survivors. 

As  a  large  city,  London  compares  very  favourably  with  Scotland 
in  the  expectation  of  life  among  its  females  at  the  different  ages, 
while  Brighton  has  higher  values  than  Scotland  for  the  expectation 
of  life  of  females  at  all  the  ages  mentioned  except  at  75  and  85. 

In  Glasgow  the  expectation  of  females  is  very  low  as  compared 
with  the  other  places,  except  at  age  85. 

From  the  above  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  general  rule  is 
that  at  all  ages  females  enjoy  a  higher  expectation  of  life  than  males. 

Figs.  Ill  and  IV  graphically  represent  the  expectation  of  life  for 
males  and  females  in  Scotland  at  the  different  ages  both  for  the 
Life-Table  of  1871  and  that  of  1891-1900,  the  years  of  age  being 
represented  along  the  base  line,  and  the  expectations  at  the  different 
ages  being  represented  by  the  height  of  the  ordinates.  This  vividly 
demonstrates  the  immense  advantage  which  the  present  enjoys  over 
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the  past  The  expectation  of  life  at  birth  by  Dr.  Robertson's  table 
is  for  males  3979  years,  and  for  females  42*05  years.  The  corre- 
sponding figures  in  the  table  of  1891-1900  are  4471  for  males  and 
47 '47  for  females.  That  is  to  say,  males  now  have  on  an  averase 
4*92  years,  and  females  5*42  years,  more  of  life  than  by  the  table 
of  1871. 

Up  to  43  years  of  age  the  expectation  of  life  for  males  is  greater 
at  every  age  by  the  present  table  than  by  Dr.  Robertson's — at  44 
the  expectations  exactly  coincide,  being  22*92  years.  From  45 
onwaroB  in  males  the  old  table  presents  slightly  higher  values  for 
expectation  of  life. 

Fexnales  by  the  present  table  have  a  higher  expectation  of  life 
than  by  the  old  up  to  41  years  of  age — at  42  the  values  practically 
coinciae.  Thereafter  the  females  in  the  old  table  have  a  very 
slightly  higher  expectation  of  life  at  each  age. 

It  shomd  be  noted  at  this  point,  however,  that  both  for  males 
and  females  in  the  present  table  the  number  of  years  lived  in  and 
above  each  year  of  age,  viz.,  Qx,  is  greater  at  every  age  than  by  the 
1871  table,  and  if  in  the  higher  ages  the  expectation  of  life,  viz.,  Ex,. 
is  greater  by  the  old  than  by  the  new  table,  this  is  greatly  due  to  a 
larger  number  of  survivors,  /^  at  all  ages  in  the  new  table.  To- 
still  further  explain  this  point : — 

Now  Qgc  at  all  ages  by  the  new  table  is  much  increased,  but  Ix  is 
also  much  increased  at  all  ages  by  the  new  table,  and  at  the  higher 
ages  is  proportionately  more  increased  than  Q^.  Therefore  the 
values  of  E^-  at  the  higner  ages  in  the  new  table  are  lessened. 

The  English  Life-Tables  present  a  very  similar  case.  It  was 
found  that  the  1881-90  table  for  England  showed  higher  expectations 
than  the  1871-80  table  up  to  44  years,  after  which  the  latter  had 
slightly  higher  values. 

Dr.  Hayward,  however,  showed  that,  when  the  figures  of 
1871-80,  1881-90,  and  1891-1900  were  calculated  by  strictly 
comparable  methods,  the  expectations  of  life  even  at  the  higher 
ages  in  1881-90,  and  more  so  in  1891-1900,  were  more  favourable 
than  in  1871-80. 

If  a  strict  investigation  were  instituted  into  the  figures  of  1871 
and  those  of  1891-1900  for  Scotland,  a  like  result  would  in  all 
probability  be  arrived  at. 

In  BO  far  then  as  a  Life-Table  with  such  a  basis  can  be  accepted 
as  reliable^  that  of  1871  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  vitality 
of  the  people  of  Scotland  before  the  Public  Health  Acts  had 
produced  their  effect. 

The  comparison  of  the  present  with  the  old  table  bears  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  ^eatly  increased  vitality  of  the  people  at  the 
present  time.  Such  figures  seem  wonderful,  when  it  is  considered 
to  what  an  extent  the  urbanisation  of  the  population  of  Scotland 
has  gone  on  since  1871,  and  they  also  render  it  hard  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  real  foundation  for  the  cry  about  physical  degeneration 
of  the  race. 
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Fig.  IV. 
Mean  After-Lifetime  (Expectation  of  Life) — Females^  at  each  Year  of  Age 
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Table  I  (Appended). — Total  Number  of  Lives  at  Risk  and  Deaths 
(1891-1900),  Distributed. 

Males. 


Age. 


6 
6 

7 
8 
9 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


20 
21 
22 
23 

-24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
34 


35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


Tears  of  Life  at  Risk. 


In  Original  Groaps.  Distribated. 


2,462,989  ^ 


^  2,335,282  ^ 


2,200,317 


1,907,695 


I 

[ 


3,008,241   . 


>  2,296,003  - 


503,800 
496,519 
489,930 
483,625 
479,115 


474,900 
470,850 
467,050 
463,450 

458,982 


453,600 
447,750 
440,750 
438,400 
424,817 


415,250 
403,000 
383,000 
360,445 
346,000 


336,941 
327,850 
819,800 
311,900 
304,100 
296,650 
289,300 
281,700 
274,000 
266,000 


258,300 
251,700 
245,200 
238,700 
232,250 
226,053 
220,000 
213,900 
207,900 
202,000 


Deaths. 


In  Original  Qronps.         Distribated, 


Y      12,053  ^ 

1      I 


7.425 


r 


11,341  ^ 


r 


*   13,061 


'^   23,208 


26,232 


3,320 
2,763 
2,340 
1,950 
1,680 


1,508 
1,459 
1,448 
1.470 
1,540 


1,752 
2,100 
2,404 
2,515 
2,670 


2,606 
2,680 


2,620 
2,567 


2,460 
2,332 
2,290 
2,272 
2,265 
2,270 
2,285 
2,310 
2,345 
2,384 


2,424 
2,466 
2,509 
2,552 
2,596 
2,641 
2,687 
2,736 
2,785 
2,886 
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Table  I  Contd. — Total  Numbed'  of  Lives  at  Risk  aiid  Deaths,  Distributed, 

Malbs. 


Yean  of  Life  at  Riik. 


Age. 


'  la  Original  Groups. 


45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 

55 
56 
57 
68 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 

65 
66 
67 


'1 


1,704,358  - 


70  . 

71  . 

72  . 

73  . 

74  . 

75  . 

76  . 

77  , 

78  , 

79  . 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 

85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 


1,126,656  <\ 


607,678 


.      216,477  ^ 


28,306 


Distriboted. 


196,100 
190,300 
184,550 
178,850 
173,200 
167,800 
162,Jf00 
156,450 
150,500 
144,408 

138,400 

132,600 

126,750 

120,800 

115,100 

109,650 

104,100 

98  456 

92,800 

87,100 

81,800 
76,928 
72,800 
67,800 
63,200 
58,500 
53,800 
49,100 
44,450 
39,800 

35,400 
31,800 
28,300 
25,800 
22,550 
19,830 
17,180 
14,616 
11,900 
9,700 

7,700 
5,850 
4,260 
3,000 
2,200 
1,700 
1,300 
1,000 
710 
595 


Deaths. 


In  Original  Gronps. 


-   32,432  . 


40,251  * 


41,541 


29,919 


J 


7,918 


Distributed. 


2,887 
2,940 
3,000 
3,064 
3,128 
3,208 
3,295 
3,420 
3,660 
3,830 

3,920 
3,966 
3,992 
4,010 
4,023 
4,039 
4,050 
4,067 
4,083 
4,102 

4,123 
4,148 
4,172 
4,188 
4,200 
4,201 
4,185 
4,158 
4,118 
4,048 

3,950 
3,780 
3,594 
3,386 
3,150 
2,878 
2,644 
2,404 
2,178 
1,956 

1,710 
1,478 
1,236 
970 
744 
564 
440 
332 
266 
188 
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Table  II  (Appended). — Toted  Number  of  Lives  at  Risk  and  Death 
(1891-1900),  Distributed. 

Females. 


Age. 


10  

11  

12  

13  .... 

14  


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


20 
21 


24 


25 
26 
27 


30 
81 
32 
83 

84 


85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
4b 


Yean  of  Life  at  Risk. 


[ii  Original  Groups. 


2,394,246 


2,268,059 


I 


-  2,169,663 


] 


2,049,200 


3,833,751 


2,502,048 


Distributed. 


496,400 
488,200 
478,146 
4B8,500 
463,000 


459,650 
456,400 
454,000 
450,750 
447,259 


442,750 
437,800 
431,900 
426,200 
421,013 


417,200 
413,500 
410,000 
406,300 
402,200 


895.300 
887,000 
376,000 
354,000 
333,000 
317,850 
806,200 
296,201 
288,000 
281,200 


275,800 
269,600 
264,200 
258,800 
253,300 
247,700 
242,000 
286,200 
230,300 
224,648 


Deaths. 


In  Original  Groups.         Distributed. 


^      12,563     ^ 


8,187 


11,191 


12,828 


25,997     ^ 


>      26,046     * 


3,375 
2,875 
2,430 
2,093 
1,790 


1,665 
1.614 
1,608 
1,620 
1,680 


2,066 
2,212 
2.268 
2,808 
2,338 


2,369 
2,407 
2,452 
2,518 
2,582 


2,597 
2,598 
2,599 
2,599 
2,600 
2,600 
2,600 
2,601 
2,601 
2,602 


2,602 
2,603 
2,604 
2,604 
2,604 
2,606 
2,606 
2,606 
2,606 
2,607 
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Table  II  Cantd, — Toted  Nui^iber  of  Lives  at  Risk  and  Deaths,  Distributed. 

Females. 


Age. 


94 


Years  of  Life  at  Risk. 


45  

46  

47  

48  

49  

60  

51  

52  

68  

54  

65  

56  

67  

58  

59  

6t)  

61  

62  

63  

64  

65  

66  

67  

68  

69  

70  

71  

72  

73  

74  

75  

76  

77  

78  

79  

80  

81  

82  

83  

84  

85  

86  

87  

88  

89  

90  

91  


la  Original  Groups. 


^  1,934,256 


1,392,764 


843,108 


341,163 


53,138  ^ 


Distributed. 


219,300 
213,800 
208,056 
202,200 
196,300 
190,800 
184,300 
178,800 
173,400 
167,800 

162,400 
157,000 
152,064 
147,100 
142,200 
137,000 
132,000 
12«,400 
121,100 
115,600 

110,000 
104,400 
98,800 
93,100 
86,850 
81,100 
75,400 
69,900 
64,350 
59,208 

54,200 
49,400 
44,700 
40,000 
35,400 
31,300 
27,300 
23,400 
19,600 
15,868 

13,000 
10,300 
8,000 
6,300 
4,800 
3,800 
2,850 
2.000 
1,300 
788 


Deaths. 


lu  Original  Groups. 


•      29,448     * 


40,519 


y    13,4 


-      49,174     . 


}.      41,286     ' 


Distributed. 


2,617 
2,646 
2,708 
2,777 
2,871 
2,969 
3,067 
3,168 
3,265 
8,360 

8,448 
3,544 
3,642 
3,745 
3,876 
4,045 
4,291 
4,497 
4,615 
4,786 

4,862 
4,908 
4,926 
4,940 
4,947 
4,949 
4,946 
4,926 
4,902 
4,868 

4,826 
4,772 
4,696 
4,568 
4,396 
4,186 
3,920 
3,638 
8,320 
2,964 

2,654 

2,326 

1,997 

1,720 

1,420 

1,120 

849 

614 

450 

343 
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Table 

Ill  (Appended).— Lipe-Tablk  for  Scotland.      Bazed  on  the 
Mortality  in  the  Ten  Years  1891-1900. 

Males. 

Age. 

X. 

Dying 

inEnchYMT 

of  Age. 

Born, 

and  SarriTing 

at 

Each  Age. 

It. 

Life  Lived. 

in  Each 

Tear  nf  Age. 

P*. 

Population, 
or  I  cart  of 
Life  Lived, 
in  and  abore 
Each  Tear  of  Age. 

Or. 

Expectation  of 

Ufe 
at  Each  Age. 

Ex. 

0  

1 

2  

3  

4  

73,458 

23,192 

9,197 

5,381 

3,745 

512,189 
438,681 
415,489 
406,292 
400,911 

462,079 
427,086 
410,890 
403,602 
399,038 

22,896,752 
22,484,673 
22,007,588 
21,596,693 
21,193,096 

44-71 
5114 
52-97  . 
5316 
52-86 

5  

6  

7  

8  

9  

2,609 
2,190 
1,870 
1,571 
1,361 

897,166 
394,557 
392,367 
390,497 
388,926 

396,862 
393.462 
391,432 
389,711 
388,246 

20,794,058 
20,398,196 
20,004,784 
19,613,302 
19,223,591 

52-36 
5170 
50  98 
5023 
49-43 

10  

11  

12  

13  

14  

1,229 
1,195 
1,192 
1,216 
1,282 

387,565 
386,336 
385,141 
383,949 
382,733 

386,950 
385,739 
384,546 
383,341 
382,092 

18,835,846 
18,44'<,395 
18,062,656 
17,678,111 
17,294,770 

48  60 
47-75 
46  90 
4604 
45-19 

15  

16  

17  

18  

•19  

1,470 
1,778 
2,057 
2,176 
2,256 

381,451 
379,981 
378,203 
376,146 
373,970 

380,716 
379,092 
377,174 
376,058 
372,842 

16,912,678 
16,531,962 
16,152,870 
15,775,696 
15,400,688 

44-34 
4351 
42  71 
41-94 
4118 

20  

21  

22  

23  

24  

2,325 
2,403 
2,519 
2,640 
2,676 

871,714 
369,389 
366,986 
364,467 
361,827 

370,662 
368,187 
866,727 
363,147 
360,489 

15,027,796 
14,657,244 
14,289,067 
13,928,380 
13,560,183 

40-43 
39-68 
38-94 
38-20 
37-48 

25  

26  

27  

28  

29  

2,602 
2,527 
2,526 
2,551 
2,589 

359,152 
356,550 
354,023 
351,497 
348,946 

357,851 
355,287 
852,760 
350,221 
347,652 

13,199,694 
12,841,848 
12,486,556 
12,183,796 

11,783,576 

3675 
3602 
35-27 
34-52 
33-77 

30  

31  

32  

33  

34  

2,640 
2,704 
2,786 
2,882 
2,992 

346,357 
343,717 
341,013 
838,228 
335,346 

346,037 
342,365 
339,620 
336,787 
333,850 

11,435,928 
11,090,886 
10,748,621 
10,408,901 
10,072,114 

3302 
32-27 
31-62 
30-77 
30  03 

35  

36  

87  

38  

89  

3,104 
3,210 
3,319 
3,432 

8,549 

332,354 
329,250 
326,040 
322,721 
319,289 

330,802 
327,645 
324,381 
821,006 
317,514 

9,738,264 
9,407,462 
9,079,817 
8,755,436 
8,484,431 

29-30 
28-67 
27-85 
2713 
26-42 
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Table  III  Contd.Sased  on  the  Mortality  in  the  Ten  Years  1891-1900. 

Males. 


llnrn 

Population, 
or  Years  of 
Life  Lived. 

Population, 
or  Years  of 
Life  Lived, 

Age. 

Dyins 
in  Each  Year 

JMiro, 
and  Surviving 

ExpecUtion  of 
Lite 

of  Age. 

at 
Each  Age. 

in  Kach 
Year  of  Age. 

in  and  above 
Each  Year  of  Age. 

at  Each  Age. 

s. 

rfx. 

fs. 

P, 

Q. 

E,. 

40  

3,667 

315,740 

313,907 

8,116,917 

25-71 

41  

3,788 

312,073 

310,179 

7,803,010 

25-00 

42  

8,918 

308,285 

306,326 

7,492,881 

24-30 

43  

4,050 

304,367 

302.342 

7,186,505 

23-61 

44  

4,187 

300,317 

298,223 

6,884,163 

22-92 

45  

4,328 

296,130 

293,966 

6,585,940 

22  24 

46  

4,474 

291,802 

289,565 

6,291,974 

21-56 

47  

4,633 

287,328 

285,012 

6,002,409 

20-89 

48  

4,802 

282,695 

280,294 

5,717,897 

20  22 

49  

4,974 

277,893 

275,406 

5,437,103 

19-56 

50 

6,168 

272,919 

270,335 

5,161,697 

18-91 

51    

5,385 

267,751 

265,058 

4,891,362 

18-27 

52  

5,673 

262,366 

259,530 

4,626,304 

17-63 

53   

6,168 

2?6,693 

253,609 

4,366,774 

1701 

-54  

6,557 

250,525 

247,246 

4,113,165 

1642 

55  

6^14 

243,908 

240,561 

8,866,919 

15-85 

56  

6,987 

237,154 

233,661 

3,625,358 

15  29 

57  

7,137 

230,167 

226,598 

3,891,697 

14-74 

58  

7,283 

223,030 

219,389 

8,165,099 

1419 

59  

7,411 

215,747 

212,041 

2,945,710 

18-65 

60  

7,542 

208,836 

204,565 

2,733,669 

1812 

61  

7,663 

200,794 

196,963 

2,529,104 

12-60 

62  

7,816 

193,131 

189.223 

2,382,141 

1208 

63  

7,978 

185,315 

181,326 

2,142,918 

11-56 

64  

8,160 

177,337 

178,257 

1,961,592 

1106 

66  

8,317 

169,177 

166,018 

1,788,335 

10-57 

66  

8,446 

160,860 

156,637 

1,623,317 

1009 

67 

8,548 

152,414 

148,140 

1,466,680 

9-62 

68  

8,620 

143,866 

139,556 

1,318,540 

917 

69  

8,699 

135,246 

130,897 

1,178,984 

8-72 

70  

8,778 

126,547 

122,160 

1,048,087 

8-28 

71  

8,818 

117,774 

113,365 

925,927 

7-86 

72  

8,852 

108,956 

104,530 

812,662 

7-46 

73  

8,863 

100,104 

95.673 

708,032 

707 

74  

8,831 

91,241 

86,825 

612,359 

6-71 

75  

8,710 

82,410 

78,055 

526,534 

6-38 

76  

8  269 

73,700 

69,566 

447,479 

6-07 

77  

7,813 

65,431 

61,524 

377,913 

5-78 

78  

7,228 

57,618 

54,004 

316,389 

6-49 

79  

6,579 

50,390 

47,101 

262,385 

'"^iQiN^pfi  hy 

6-21 
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Table  III  Cojitd.— Based  on  the  Martaliti/  in  the  Ten  Years  1891-190(». 

Males. 


Bom, 
aud  Sorvinng 

Population, 
or  Years  of 
Life  Lived. 

Population, 
or  Veara  of 
Life  Lived. 

Age. 

in  Each  Year 

ExpecUUon  of 
Life 

of  Age. 

Earh  Age. 

in  Eacit 

in  and  aboi'e 

at  Each  Age 

Year  of  Age. 

Each  Year  of  Age. 

X. 

rf,. 

/x. 

Px. 

0,. 

E,. 

'80 

5,928 

43,811 

40,847 

215,284 

4-91 

81 

5,414 

37,883 

35,176 

174,437 

4-60 

^2 

4,966 

32,469 

29,986 

138,261 

429 

83 

4,612 

27,503 

25,197 

109,275 

3-97 

8i 

4,191 

22,891 

20,795 

84,078 

3-67 

65 

3,738 

18,700 

16,831 

63,283 

3-38 

86 

3.356 

14,962 

13,284 

46,462 

310 

87 

2,947 

11,606 

10,133 

33,168 

2-86 

38 

2,414 

8,659 

7,452 

23,035 

2-66 

89 

1,872 

6,245 

5,309 

16,583 

2-50 

90 

1,392 

4,373 

3,677 

10,274 

2-36 

91 

1,006 

2,981 

2,478 

6,597 

2-21 

92 

710 

1,975 

1,620 

4,119 

2-09 

98 

479 

1,265 

1,026 

2,499 

1-98 

94 

312 

786 

630 

1,474 

1-88 

95 

197 

474 

376 

844 

1-78 

96 

120 

377 

217 

468 

1-69 

97 

72 

157 

121 

251 

1-60 

98 

40 

85 

65 

130 

1-53 

99 

22 

45 

34 

65 

1-44 

100 

12 

23 

17 

31 

1-85 

101 

6 

11 

8 

14 

1-27 

102 

3 

5 

3 

6 

114 

103 

1 

2 

2       1 

2 

0-93 

104 

— 

1 

1     ; 

1 

0-50 

105 

__ 

1 

—             ! 

— . 

106 

_             1 
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Table  IV  (Appended).— Life-Table  for  Scotland. 
Mortality  in  the  Ten  Yearn  1891-1900. 
Females. 


Based  on  the 


Age. 

X. 

D,^ng 

Each  Year 
of  Age. 

Born, 

and 

Surviving 

at  Each  Age. 

Ir. 

Population, 
or  Years  of 
Life  Lived, 

in  Each 
Year  of  Age. 

Px- 

Population, 
or  Year*  of 
Life  Lived, 
in  and  above 
Each  Year  of  Age. 

Ox. 

Expectation 

of  Life 
at  Each  Age. 

E,. 

0  .... 

1 

2  

I-:::. 

57,612 

21,635 

8,944 

5,372 

3,825 

487,861 
430,349 
408,714 
399,770 
894,398 

449,695 
419,531 
404,242 
397,084 
392,486 

23,160,931 
22,711,236 
22,291,706 
21,887,463 
21,490,379 

47-47 
62-77 
54-54 
54-75 
54-49 

5  

6  

7  

8  

9  

2,646 
2,278 
1,955 
1,710 
1,474 

890,573 
887,927 
385,648 
383,694 
381,984 

389,250 
386,788 
384,671 
382,839 
381,247 

21,097,893 
20,708,643 
20,821,855 
19,937,184 
19,554,346 

5402 
53-88 
52-70 
51-96 
5119 

10   

11  

12  

13  

U  

1,376 
1,338 
1,386 
1,351 
1,406 

380,510 
879,134 
377,796 
876,460 
375,109 

379,822 
878,465 
377,128 
375,785 
374,406 

19,178,098 
18,793,276 
18,414.811 
18,037,683 
17,661,898 

60-39 
49-57 
48-74 
47-91 
47-08 

15  

16  

17  

18  

19  

1,739 
1,875 
1,988 
1,988 
2,028 

378,708 
371,964 
370.089 
868,151 
306,163 

372,833 
371,027 
369,120 
367,157 
365,149 

17,287,492 
16,914.669 
16,543,632 
16,174,512 
15,807,355 

40-26 
45-47 
44-70 
43-93 
4317 

20  

21  ^ 

22  

23  

24  

2,062 
2,102 
2,146 
2,211 
2,276 

364,135 
362,073 
359,971 
357,825 
356,614 

363,104 
861,022 
358,898 
356,719 
354,476 

15,412,206 
15,079,102 
14,718,080 
14,359,182 
14,002,468 

42-41 
41-65 
40-89 
4013 
39-38 

25  

26  

27  

28  

29  

2,314 
2,349 
2,408 
2,533 
2,673 

358,838 
351,024 
848,675 
346,267 
343,734 

352,181 
849,850 
847,471 
345,000 
842,398 

13,647,987 
13,295,806 
12,945,956 
12,598,485 
12,253,486 

38-63 
37-88 
3713 
36-38 
35-65 

80  

31  

82  

33  

34  

2,778 
2,860 
2,933 
2,989 
3,036 

341,061 
338,283 
335,423 
382;490 
329,501 

339,672 
336,853 
333,956 
330,996 
327,983 

11,911,087 
11,571,415 
11,234,562 
10,900,606 
10,569,610 

34-92 
34-21 
83  49 

32-78 
32-08 

85  

36  

37  

88  

3fl  

8,071 
8,107 
8,141 
3,175 
3,211 

326,466 
328,395 
320,288 
317,147 
313,972 

324,981 
821,841 
318,718 
315,659 
312,367 

10,241,627 
9,916,696 
9,694,855 
9,276,137 
8,960,578 

31-37 
30-66 
29-96 
29-25 
28-64 

o 
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Table  IV  Contd.— Based  on  the  Mortality  in  the  Ten  Years  1891-1900. 

Females. 


D,h.g 

Bora. 

and 

Surriring 

PopnlatioD, 
or  Ycare  of 

or  learaof 

Expectation 

Age. 

Each  Year 

Life  Lived, 
in  Each 

Life  Uved. 
in  and  above 

of  Life 
at  Each  Age. 

of  Age. 

at  Each  Age. 

Year  of  Age. 

Each  Year  of  Age.  • 

X. 

dr. 

/,. 

P,. 

Q..          : 

Ex.                      i 

40  

3,251 

310,761 

809,135 

8,648,211      . 

27-88 

41  

3,292 

307,510 

805.864 

8,339,076 

2712 

42  

3,338 

304,218 

302,549 

8,033,212      i 

26-41 

48  

3,386 

300,880 

299,187 

7,730,663      1 

25-69 

44  

3,432 

297,491 

296,778 

7,431,476      ' 

24-98 

45  

3,488 

294,062 

292,818 

7,135,698 

24-27 

46  

3.574 

290,574 

288,787 

6,843,380 

23-55 

47  ...... 

3,711 

287,000 

285,146 

6,554,593 

22-84 

49  

3,864 

283,289 

281,357 

6,269,448 

2213 

49  

4,057 

279,425 

277,396 

5,988,091 

21-48 

50  

4,263 

275,868 

273.237 

5,710,695      ' 

20-74 

51  

4,474 

271,105 

268,86S 

5,437,458 

2006 

52  

4,688 

266,631 

264,289 

6,168,590 

19-38 

58  

4,886 

261  948 

259,505 

4,904,801 

18-72 

54  

5,096 

257,062 

251,514 

4,644,796 

1807 

55  

5,293 

261,966 

249,320 

4,890,282 

17-42 

56  

5,506 

246,678 

243,920 

4,140,962 

16-79 

57  

6,708 

241,167 

238,313 

3,897,042 

16-16 

58  

5,919 

235,459 

i      232,499 

3,658,729 

15-54 

59  

6,173 

229,540 

'      226,454 

3,426,230 

14-93 

60  

6,499 

223,367 

220,117 

3,199,776 

14-33 

61  

6,937 

1      216,868 

213,400 

2.979,659 

18-74 

62  

7,338 

1      209,931 

;      206,262 

2,766,269 

18-18 

63  

7,631 

1      202,593 

198,777 

2,559,997 

12-64 

64  

7,908 

194,962 

191,008 

2,861,220 

1211 

65  

8,089 

,      187,054 

188,010 

2,170,212 

11-60 

66  

8,220 

!      178,965 

174,855 

1.987,202 

11-10 

67  

8,306 

!      170,745 

166,592 

1,812,347 

10-61 

68  

8,396 

162,439 

158,241 

1,645,755 

10-13 

69  

8,531 

15i,043 

149,777 

1,487,514 

9-66 

70  

8,617 

:      145,512 

141,204 

1,837,787 

9-19 

71  

,       8,695 

136,895 

'      132,647 

1       1,196,583 

8-74 

72  

8,727 

128,200 

123,837 

1,063.986 

830 

73  

8.767 

117.473 

1      115.089 

940,149 

7-87 

74  

8,743 

110,706 

'      106,335 

825,060 

745 

75  

8.692 

101,963 

97,617 

718,725 

7-05 

76  

8,595 

93,271 

88,973 

621,108 

6-66 

77  

8,452 

84,676 

1       80,450 

632,185 

6-28 

78  

8,235 

76,224 

!       72,107 

451,685 

6'93 

79  

7,949 

1 

67,989 

64,014 

879,578 

5-68 
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Table  IV  Contd.—Bcued  an  the  Mortality  in  the  Ten  Years  1891-1900» 

Females. 


Dying 

Biirn, 

Ponulation, 
or  Veart  of 

Popnlation. 
or  Year«  of 

Expectation 

Age. 

Each  Year 
of  Age. 

Sarviving 
at  Each  Age. 

life  Lived, 

inKach 
Year  of  Age. 

Life  Lived, 

in  and  nboTe 

Each  Year  of  Age. 

of  Life 
at  Each  Age. 

X. 

dr. 

/,. 

Px. 

Q.. 

E,. 

80 

7,526 

60,040 

56,277 

215,564 

5-26 

81 

7,035 

62,514 

48,997 

259,287 

4-94 

82 

6,561 

45,479 

42,198 

210,290 

4-62 

83 

6,078 

38,918 

35,879 

168,092 

4-32 

84 

5,612 

32,840' 

30,034 

132,213 

403 

85 

5,044 

27,228 

24,706 

102,179 

3-75 

88 

4,501 

22,184 

19,934 

77,473 

3-49 

87 

8,924 

17,683 

15,721 

57,639 

3-25 

B8 

3,310 

13,759 

12,104 

41,818 

304 

89 

2,712 

10,449 

9,093 

29,714 

2-84 

90 

2,156 

7,737 

6,659 

20,621 

2-67 

91 

1,663 

5,581 

4,749 

13962 

250 

92 

1,244 

3,918 

3,296 

9,213 

2-35 

93 

901 

2,674 

2,224 

5,917 

2  21 

94 

632 

1,773 

1,457 

3,693 

208 

95 

431 

1,141 

925 

2,236 

1-96 

96  

284 

710 

568 

1,311 

1-85 

97 

180 

426 

336 

743 

1-74 

98 

109 

246 

292 

407 

1-65 

99 

64 

137 

105 

215 

1-57 

100.. 

35 

73 

55 

110 

1-51 

101 

19 

38 

29 

55 

1-45 

102 

10 

19 

14 

26 

1-37 

103 

5 

9 

6 

12 

1-21 

104  

2 

4 

3 

6 

109 

105 

1 

2 

2 

3 

0-90 

106 

— 

1 

1 

1 

0-50 

107 
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Miscellanea. 
Table  V  (Appended). 


[Sept 


Ape. 

X. 

The  Probability  of  Living  One  Year 
from  Each  Age. 

Of  1,000.000  Born  of  each  Sex, 
the  Number  Surviring  at  Each  Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Malee. 

Female*. 

0 

0-8566670 
0-9471315 
0-9778636 
0-9867663 
0-9906691 

0  9934317 
09944507 
0-9952352 
0-9959761 
0-9964097 

0*9968296 
09969061 
0-9969046 
0-9968332 
0-9966603 

0-9961450 
0-9953209 
0-9945605 
0-9942138 
0-9939686 

09937439 
0-9934952 
0-9931359 
0-9927575 
0-9926083 

0-9927550 
0*9929122 
0  9928648 
0-9927420 
0-992579i 

0-9923771 
0-9921327 
0-9918333 
0-9914781 
0-9910776 

0*9906594 
0-9902504 
0-9898196 
09893666 
0-9888845 

0-8821140 
0-9497273 
0*9781168 
0-9865614 
0-9903023 

0*9932241 
09941283 
0*9949308 
0*995&428 
0*9961414 

0-9963842 
0*9964699 
09964644 
0*9964124 
0*9962506 

09953468 
0-9949602 
0-9947625 
0-9945993 
0-9944621 

0*9943377 
0^941969 
0*9940373 
0*9938218 
0*9936008 

0*9934518 
0-9933093 
0*9930933 
0*9926850 
0*9922226 

0*9918534 
0*9915447 
0*9912572 
0-9910093 
0*9907894 

0-9906929 
09J03913 
0-9901922 
0-9899886 
0-9897723 

1,000,000 
856,567 
811,282 
793,323 
782,816 

775,504 
770,410 
766,134 
762,483 
759,416 

756,757 
754,368 
752,024 
749,696 
747,822 

744,819 
741,948 
738,476 
784.460 
730,211 

726,807 
721,267 
716.575 
711,656 
706,502 

701,279 
696,198 
691,263 
686,331 
681,351 

676,295 
671,141 
665,861 
660,423 
654.795 

648.953 
642,892 
636,624 
680,143 
623,442 

uidiitizfed  by 

1,000,000 
882,114 
837,768 
819,435 
808,423 

800,583 
795,158 
790,489 
786,482 
782,976 

779,955 
777,136 
774,392 
771,664 
768,886 

766,003 
762,439 
758,596 
754,623 

750,548 

746,391 
742,165 
737,857 
733,457 
728,925 

724,260 
719,617 
714,703 
709,766 
704,575 

699,095 
693,400 
687,637 
681,526 
676,399 

669,178 
662.883 
656,514 
675,076 
643,567 

VilA.  -  

1  

2  

3  

4  

5  

6  

7  

8  

9  

10  

\l :::::::::;:: 

13  

14  

15  

16  

17  

18  

19  

20  

21  

22  

23  

24  

25 

26  

27  

28  

29  

30  

31  

32  

33  

34  

35  

36  

37  

38  

39  
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Age. 

s. 


40  .... 

41  .... 

42  .... 
48  .... 

44  .... 

45  .... 
41?  .... 

47  .... 

48  .... 

49  ... 

60  .... 

61  .... 

62  .... 
68  .... 

64  .... 

65  .... 

66  .... 

67  .... 

68  .... 

69  .... 

60  .... 

61  .... 

62  .... 
68  .... 
64  ... 

66  .... 

66  .... 

67  .... 

68  .... 


70 
71 
72 
78 

74 

75 
76 
77 
78 
79 


The  Probability  of  Linng  One  Year 
from  Each  Age. 


Males. 


0-9888848 
0-9878H05 
0-9872908 
0-9866938 
0*9860683 

0-9863866 
0-9846691 
0-9838753 
0-9880188 
0-9821016 

0*9810680 
09798898 
0*9788768 
0-9759732 
0-9788250 

0*9720708 
0-9705385 
09689982 
0-9673466 
0-9656481 

0-9637988 
0-9618376 
09596281 
0-9569492 
0*9639882 

0*9608866 
0-9474950 
0-9489142 
0*9400807 
09356815 

0-9806771 
0-9261241 
0-9187557 
0*9114580 
0*9082186 

0*8943144 
0*8878005 
0-8805861 
0*8745601 
0*8694801 


Females. 


0'9895888 
0-9892932 
0-9890275 
0-9887480 
0-9884621 

0*9881878 
0*9877001 
09870684 
0*9863597 
0*9854806 

0*9845191 
0*9834960 
09824875 
0-9818463 
0-9801747 

0-9789915 
0*9776787 
0  9768830 
0-9748611 
0*9731091 

0-9709040 
0-9680123 
0-9650443 
0*9623845 
0-9594388 

0-9667557 
0-9540682 
0*9513544 
0-9483101 
0-9446170 

0-9407834 
0*9864868 
0-9319265 
0-9266179 
0-9210279 

09147546 
09078515 
0-9001870 
0-8919686 
0-8880789 


Of  1,000,000  Born  of  each  Sex. 
Uie  ^  umber  Surriring  at  Each  Age. 


Males. 


616,513 
609,352 
601,955 
594,306 
586,397 

578,222 
569,771 
661,036 
551,989 
542,613 

532,901 
622,809 
512,295 
501,217 
489,174 

476,370 
463,066 
449,422 
435.487 
421,267 

406,796 
392,069 
877,107 
361,845 
346,267 

380,385 
314,094 
297,603 
280,912 
264,080 

247,095 
229,966 
212,747 
195,463 
178,156 

160,918 
148,907 
127,761 
112,505 
98,392 


nigiri7P,-i 


Females. 


636,986 
630,322 
623,574 
616,732 
609,793 

602,757 
696,607 
688,281 
680,674 
672,754 

664,438 
555,700 
646,529 
536,931 
626,916 

616,470 
606.620 
494,334 
482,635 
470,602 

457,850 
444,528 
480,309 
415,267 
399,626 

383,416 
866,836 
349,987 
882,962 
815,751 

298,264 
280,602 
262,780 
244,891 


209,000 
191,184 
178,666 
166,242 
189,868 


^ 
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Miscellanea. 
Table  Y-^Contd. 


[Sept 


Age. 


The  Probability  of  Living  One  Year 
ftt>m  Each  Age. 


P" 


Males. 


Femalei. 


Of  1,000,000  Born  of  each  Sex, 
the  Namber  Surviving  at  Each  Age. 


Malea. 


Females. 


80.. 
81.. 
82.. 
83.. 

85.. 

86.. 
87.. 
88.. 
89.. 

90.. 
91.. 
92.. 
93.. 
94.. 

96.. 
96.. 
97.. 

98.. 
99.. 

100.. 
101.. 
102.. 
103.. 
104.. 

105.. 
106 

107.. 


0*8646857 
0-8570966 
0*8470548 
0-8323197 
0-8169047 


0-8001169 

0-7756868 

0*7460970 

0*7212 

0-7002 


0-6818 
0-6624 
0-6405 
0-6210 
0-6030 


0*6838 
0*6662 
0-5446 
0-5265 
0*5091 


0-4902 
0*4713 
04527 
0-4308 
0-4080 


0*3828 
0-3564 
0-3243 


08746444 
0-8660287 
0-8557437 
0-8438382 
0-8291150 


0-8147554 

0-7970863 

0-7780741 

0-7594 

0-7405 


0-7213 
0-7021 
0*6826 
0*6631 
0*6433 


0-6226 
0*6004 
05779 
0*5572 
0-5862 


0*5149 
0-4927 
0-4693 
04153 
0-4213 


0*3973 
0-3730 
0-3470 


85,543 
73,970 
63,399 
53,702 
44.697 


86,513 
29,215 
22,662 
16,908 
12,194 


8,538 
6,821 
3,866 
2,470 
1,634 


926 
640 
805 
166 
87 


22 

10 

6 

2 


123,068 
107,641 


79,772 
67,314 


55,811 
45,472 
36,245 


21,417 


15,869 

11,489 

8,081 

6,482 

8,635 


2,838 

1,465 

87S 

^4 

281 


151 

78 

88 

18 

8 
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IV. — A  Note  on  the  Distiihution  of  JFomen  in  Occupations. 
By  Miss  B.  L.  Hutchins. 


The  present  paper  has  been  mainly  suggested  by  a  passage  of 
Professor  Ashley's  "  Tariff  Problem,"  in  which  the  author  considers 
the  effect  which  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  export  trade  may 
he  expected  to  have  on  the  distribution  of  workers  in  different 
occupations.  Professor  Ashley  sees  reason  to  fear  that  "  England, 
with  a  lessening  hold  on  the  industries  which  require  skill  and 
cultivate  independence,  is  turning  apparently  more  and  more  to 
occupations  in  which  it  has  a  differential  advantage  over  America 
and  her  colonics  in  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  cheap,  low  grade,  and 
docile  labour"  (p.  110).  It  seems  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  giving  full  study  and  inquiry  to  the  subject  which  is 
here  indicated.  To  treat  it  fully  or  adequately  would  of  course  be 
beyond  my  scope  or  powers.  The  aim  of  the  present  paper  is 
merely  that  of  collecting  a  few  facts  and  figures  from  the  census 
returns  which  may  help  to  show  what  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  employment  among  women  can  be  discovered  from  the  more 
recent  censuses  of  occupations,  and  may  contribute  something 
towards  the  complete  survey  of  occupations,  men's  as  well  as 
women's,  which  ought  if  possible  to  be  undertaken. 

I  shall  try  to  show  what  occupations  include  the  largest 
number  of  women,  with  the  increase  or  decrease  in  recent  years, 
and  the  distribution  in  occupations  according  to  age  and  conaition. 
The  work  of  women  and  girls  is  evidently  indicated  by  the  phrase 
•*  cheap  and  docile  labour " ;  it  will  be  interesting,  therefore,  to 
consider  in  which  occupations  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  is 
high,  and  whether  these  appear  to  be  expanding  more  rapidly  than 
others  in  which  it  is  low.  The  first  step  towards  answering  these 
questions  is  to  discover  the  distribution  of  women  in  classes  of 
occupations.  It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  consider  the  proportion 
of  women  occupied  to  the  female  population.  We  know  from  the 
census  report  that  it  has  slightly  fallen,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
women  occupied  to  men  occupied  has  also  slightly  fallen,  but  for 
present  purposes  these  considerations  may  safely  be  neglected. 

The  first  table  deals  only  with  women  of  15  and  upwards,  in 
order  that  changes  due  to  the  raised  legal  age  of  child  labour  and 
the  improved  administration  of  Factory  and  Education  Acts  may 
not  be  confused  (as  sometimes  happens)  with  genuine  changes  in 
distribution  of  occupations. 
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Miscellanea, 


[Sept. 


Tablk  1. — Changes  in  the  Distribution  of  Women  of  15  and  upicards 
in  Different  Occupations^  1881-1901. 


Clanification  as  iu  1901: 


I.  G-eneral  or  local  goTeniment 
III.  Professional  occupations,  1 

and  subordinate  serrices....  f 
IT.  Domestic     offices     and] 

sernces J 

V.  Commercial 

Ti.  Conyeyance     (including  1 

telegraph  and  telephone)...  J 
Tii.  Agriculture 

IX.  Mines 

X.  Metals,  machines,  &c 

XI.  Precious  metals    

XII.  XIII.  Houses,  furniture,  1 
and  decoration J 

XIY.  Brick,  cement,  pottery,  1 

glaw J 

XT.  Chemicals,   oil,   grease,! 

soap  J 

XYI.  Skins,  leather,  hair,  &c. .. 

XVII.  Paper,  books 

XTIII.  Textiles    

XIX.  Dress  

XX.  Food  and  lodging,  to-1 
bacco,  Ac J 

XXII.  General,     other    and  1 
undefined J 


Number  over  15  Occupied. 

(In  tbowftiids  ana 

decimulR  of  thonsands ) 


1881. 


1891. 


7-3       14-9 
1881      236*2» 


1,444-9 
8-3 
9-9 

61-4 
71 

860 
91 

19-6 
22-6 

7-5 

14-8 

88-8 

544-6 

580-1 

132-3 
66-6 


1,649-4 

20-4 

12-0 

49-5 

5*9 

41-2 

10-9 


26-6 

18*2 

18*8 

58-0 

675-2 

632-5 

209-7 
86-6 


1901. 


26-4 
2901 

1,622-7 
586 
15-6 

568 

4-8 
58-5 
17*2 

24-2 
80-8 

24-8 

28-5 

88-8 

601-4 

680-1 

292-5 
592 


Per  Cent,  of  Total 
orer  16  Occnpied. 


1881. 


0-2 
5-7 

458 

0-3 

0-8 

1-9 
02 
11 
0-3 

0-6 
0-7 

0-2 

0-5 

1-2 

171 

18-2 

4-1 
21 


3»i93'o  3*683'4*  3.97o*o    loo'o     looo  I  loo'o 


1891. 


04 
6-4 

44-8 

0-6 

0-8 

1-8 
0-2 
1-1 
0-8 

0-6 
0-7 

0-4 

0-5 
1-6 


6-7 
2-3 


1901. 

0-7 
7-3 

40-9 

1-5 

0^4 

1-4 
0-1 
1-5 
0-4 

0-6 
0-8 

0-6 

0« 
21 


15-6     161 
172 


171 
7-4 

1-5 


*  Excluding  students. 


The  net  gains  and  losses  may  be  briefly  summarised  thus  :— 


Per 
cent. 


+  3-3 


GtoTemment,         professional,  1 

commercial J 

GouTeyance +  0*1 

Metals  and  precious  metals  ....  +0*5 

Bricks,  chemicals,  skins,  paper  -^1*5 

Food    +  8-3 


+  8-7 


Per 
celt 

Service "  *** 

Agriculture     -  ^^ 

Mines  -  ^^ 

Textiles  -  ^ 

Dress   -  ^'^ 

Unspecified     -  ^ 

-8*7 


Table  1  shows  the  distribution  of  employment  of  women  in  the 
three  latter  censuses.  As  the  classification  of  occupations  has  been 
greatly  changed  in  the  census  of  1901,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
get  a  basis  of  comparison,  to  re-classify  the  sub-heamn£s  in  1^^^ 
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and  1891.     Thus  in  1901  hosiery  is  for  the  first  time  classed  as  a 

textile  industry,  whereas  it  was  previously  grouped  under  "  dress." 

In  the  columns  under  1881  and  1891  it  has  therefore  been  transferred 

from  "  dress  "  to  "  textiles."    Artificial  flowers  are  grouped  under 

"dress "in  1901,  so  they  have  been  transferred  from  the  heading^ 

"  decoration "  in  1881  and  1901.     Some  few  small  industries,  such 

as  "bone,  horn,  ivory,"  "pipe  making"  and  others  are  included 

under  "general  and  unspecified"  in  1901 ;  they  have  therefore  been 

transferred  in  the  earlier  returns.     The  same  course  has  been  taken 

in  other  similar  cases,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

The  metal  trades  show  considerable  change  in  the  nomenclature  of 

particular  occupations ;  some  old  sub-headings  have  been  dropped, 

and  some  new  ones  introduced.     But  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a 

fairly  accurate  result  by  adding  all  the  metal  workers  together  for 

each  period.     There  is  a  drop  both  in  the  niunbers  and  percentage 

of  "general  and  unspecified"  workers  in   the  census   of    1901, 

doubtless  owing  to  greater  precision  in  the  enumeration  of  other 

occupations.     But  this  drop  does  not  amount  to  more  than  8  per 

i,ooo  from  1891,  or  6  per  i,ooo  reckoning  from   1881.     On  the 

whole  the  changes  shown  by  this  table  are  relatively  inconsiderable, 

and  woman  once  again  appears  as  the   conservative  element  in 

society.     The  only  at  all  sensational  change  appears  in  the  number  of 

domestic  servants,  which  show  not  only  a  relative  but  an  absolute 

decline.     This  is  explained,  however,  by  the  general  report  (p.  76) 

to  be,  in  part  at  least,  a  statistical  decline.     In  1881  the  daughters 

and  other  female  relatives  of  heads  of  families  who  assisted  in 

household  duties  were  classed  as  unoccupied.     In  1891  they  were 

classed  in  "domestic  service."     In  1901   the  earlier  method  was 

revived.     Hence  in  1891  the  proportion  both  of  servants  and  of 

total  females  occupied  appears  somewhat  higher  than  it  should. 

Textiles  show  an  absolute  increase,  but  a  comparative  decrease, 

nearly    corresponding    to    the    increase    in    other    manufacturing 

industries,  which  have  gone  through  the  industrial  revolution  and 

developed  the  opportunities  for  women's  employment  more  recently 

than  they.     A  comparative  decrease  of  employment  is  shown  in 

"  dress,"  which,  however,  shows  a  very  large  absolute  increase  in 

numbers.    The  decrease  appears  to  occur  chiefly  in  the  millinery  and 

dressmaking  division,  but  it  is  difficult  here  to  draw  any  precise 

conclusions,  as  the  sub-headings  have  been  greatly  changed.     The 

decreased  employment  under  textiles,  dress,  and  domestic  service  is 

balanced  partly  by  an   increase  in   professional  and  commercial 

employment,  partly  by  an  increase  in  non-textile  manufactures. 

The  next  table  shows  the  proportion  of  women  to  men,  the 
proportion  of  females  at  the  three  lowest  age  groups,  and  the 
proportion  of  married  and  widowed  in  total  occupied  in  1901. 
f he  highest  proportion  of  women  to  men  by  a  long  way  is  found 
in  domestic  service,  in  dress,  and  in  textiles,  which  three  classes  of 
occupation  together  include  over  70  per  cent,  of  all  women  occupied. 
But,  as  we  have  just  seen,  they  show  a  tendency  to  remain 
stationary  or  decrease  in  comparison  to  total  employment.  The 
classes  01  occupations  that  tend  to  increase  are  th^^e  in  ^\^tt^^ 
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proportion  of  women  to  men  is  comparatively  low,  as  a  juxtaposition 
~x)i  the  two  tables  will  show. 


2. — Showing  the  Proportion  of  Women  per  loo  Men  Ooeupied,  and 
Proportions  Aged  10—16,  15—20,  20—26,  and  Married  or  Widowed 


Table  2.—, 

the  Proporti 

per  ICO  Females  Occupied. 


G-eneral  and  local  goyernment 
ProfoMional  occupations  and  1 

their  subordinate  lerTices   J 
Domestic  offices  and  services  ... 

Domestic  in-door  servants 

Commercial 

Conveyance  (includin^^  tele-1 

graph  and  teleplione)  ....     J 

Agriculture  

Mines    

Metals,  machines,  &.e 

Precious      metals,      jewels,  1 

instruments J 

Wood,  furniture,  decoration  f 

Brick,  pottery,  glass   

Chemicals,   oils,  grease,  soap  .. 

Skins,  leather,  hair 

Paper,  prints,  books    

Teitiles 

Dress 

Food,  tobacco  

Others  and  undefined 

Total  occupied ., 

Unoccupied 


Namb«r 

Number 

K  umber 

Number 

Number 
Married  or 
Widoved 

of  Women 

10—15 

16—20 

80-8S 

per 
100  Men 

per  loo 
Femalea 

per  lOO 
Feroiiles 

per  lOo 
femnles 

per  100 
female* 
Occupied. 

Occupied. 

Occupied. 

Occupied. 

Occupied. 

15-4 

0-6 

13-9 

22-0 

28-0 

04-6* 

1-6 

170 

20-6 

18-4 

566-8 

40 

25-7 

23-8 

18-5 

2,683-2 

60 

300 

26-2 

7-2 

11-8 

2-3 

32-9 

31-6 

4-4 

1-6 

17-0 

31-4 

20*2 

15-5 

6-4 

2-2 

165 

14-2 

43-2 

0-6 

4-0 

353 

18-0 

300 

64 

7-1 

37-8 

23*4 

23-7 

14-3 

80 

38-2 

28-7 

146 

10-5 

4-6 

29-9 

19-6 

80-6 

23-8 

70 

35-0 

23-0 

27-7 

26-2 

71 

43-3 

26-6 

121 

31-6 

70 

32-3 

21-6 

27-9 

48-4 

8-4 

37-8 

22-8 

16-9 

134-8 

93 

284 

230 

21-9 

171-6 

4-3 

27-6 

22-0 

221 

387 

2-3 

17-4 

17-6 

41-2 

90 

3-7 

223 

16-9 

43-4 

41-1  . 

4-8 

»5*9 

22*3 

!  ■" 

4561 

16-3 

6-2 

80 

,     670 

*  This  percentage  appears  much  too  high  and  needs  explanation.  It  is 
only  in  the  subordinate  services,  in  music,  acting,  and  in  tea<-hinff,  that  the 
numbers  of  women  equal  or  surpass  the  numbers  of  men  ;  in  the  learned 
professions  women  are,  of  course,  absent  altogether,  or  in  a  very  small  minority. 
The  army  and  navy  are  not  included,  but  form  a  separate  class. 

t  Buildera  not  included. 


We  may  now  subject  the  expanding  trades  mentioned  by 
Professor  Ashley  to  further  analysis  on  the  same  lines.  Tables  3 
and  4  show  these  industries  arranged  after  the  plan  followed  in 
1  and  2  for  all  industries.  It  has  to  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
there  is  more  room  for  error  than  in  the  broader  classification. 
For  one  thing,  the  dealers  of  each  class  are  separated  in  the  census 
of  1901  j  so  that  the  sub-headings  appear  rather  smaller  than  they 
should  do  in  comparison  \^ath  the  previous  returns.  The  percentage 
of  women  returned  as  dealers  is  not,  however,  large,  and  on  tne 
other  hand  the  figures  of  these  industries  are  likely  to  be  somewhat 
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swollen  by  additions  from  the  "  mixed  and  undefined  class,"  so  it  is 
hoped  that  these  possible  errors  may  be  mutually  corrective. 

Table  3. — Changes  in  Employment  of  Women  in  certain  Industries 
which  have  an  Expanding  Export  Trade, 


Number  of  Women 
A^ed  16  and  Upwitrdi. 

Per  Ceut.  of  Total  Occupied 
Women  Aged  15  mid  Upwards. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Tailoring  

51,360 

? 

7,832 

1,664 

1,939 

268 

656 

22 

84,091 
? 

12,632 

3,«79 

2,219 

786 

1,156 

74 

111,282 
14,695 

13,389 

6,790 

3,028 

2,245 

2,027 

88 

1-64 

? 

0-24 

005 

006 

0008 

002 

2-28 
? 

0-34 

012 

006 
002 
008 
0002 

2-80 

J^ui 

0-37 

Cabinet      making     and  1 
unholslerv    i 

0-34 

Indiarubber  and  waterO 

proof  goods  , 

Cordage  and  twine 

Soap  

Condiment*  and  pickles .... 
Oil  ftnd  floor  cloth  

017 

0-08 
006 
005 
0*002 

Total 

1 

1      - 

— 

J53»494 

— 

— 

3-87 

Table  4, — Em'pLoymevd  of  Women  in  certain  Industries  in  which  the  Export 
Trade  and  tlie  Employment  of  Women  show  an  Expanding  Tendency 
]901.  


Tailoring  

Jam       

Cabinet     making     and  1 

upholstery    J 

Indiarubber  and  water- 1 

proof  goods J 

Cordage  and  twine  

Soap  

Condiments  and  pickles  .. 
Oil  and  floorcloth    

Total 


Number 

of 
Venmles. 

A.n 

Ages. 


117,640 
15,899 

13,959 

7,370 

3,239 

2,403 

2,184 

94 


162,788 


Number 

of 

Vemales 

per  100 

Miile« 

Occupied, 


98-4 
255-2 

16  3 


661 

471 

53  0 

1090 

2-8 


68-1 


Number 

of 

Girls 

under  16 

per  xoo 

Femalet 

Occupied, 


54 
7-6 

4-4 

7-9 

6-5 
6-6 
7-2 
64 


Number 
Aged 
16-90 
per  I03 
females 
Occupied, 


29-7 
45-3 

310 

42-9 

399 
48*6 
41-2 
42-6 


Number 
Aged 
20—86 
per  100 
TemHies 
Occupied 


22-7 
26-4 

20-9 

25*3 

190 
27-5 
21-9 
26-6 


Number 
Murried 

or 
Widowed, 

Per  100 
emales 
Occupied. 


263 
9-4 

26-6 

12-7 

22*8 

60 

22*8 

22*3 


5*7 


3i-6    I 


23*0 


23-6 


Table    3   shows   the  numbers  and    proportionate    increase  of 
women.     Tailoring,  it  will  be  seen,  shows  a  marked  increase. 

7'ailors. 


1881 

•91 

1901 


Females  1    Number  under  lo 

per  100  Males      |  per  loo 

Occupied.         j  Females  Occupied. 


.N umbel  la — 20 
'  per  100 

I  Females  Occupied. 


49-21 
7»-66 
98*41 


3-06 
5-75 

5-40 


20-95 
27-73 
29-73 


Number  20—23 
'  per  100 

Femules  Occupied. 

1  1840 
2000 
22-71       . 

.s^ogle 

2  I  2 
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The  increased  percentage  of  children  since  1881  is  certainly 
indicative  of  a  "parasitic"  tendencj^,  which,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  checked  since  1891.  The  increased  proportion  df  women 
to  men,  and  of  young  women  to  older  ones,  is  probably  due  to  the 
comparatively  recent  development  of  factory  tailoring.  As  far  as 
the  census  returns  can  tell  us,  the  tendency  in  the  tailoring  trade 
appears  to  be  towards  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  small 
master  and  the  development  of  larger  businesses. 


Total 
Employers. 

Total 
Employed. 

Employers. 
Per  Cent. 

of 
Employed. 

Total 
Occupied. 

WorkinfT  on 

Own  .icoottnl 

or  no 

Statement 

WorLiiig  on 

Own  Accoont. 

Per  Cent. 

ol  Total 

Oecapieil. 

1891 ... 
1901 

17,281 
13,645 

160,589 
200,338 

10-8 
6-8 

208,720 
237,185 

30,580 
23,202 

14-8 
9-8 

29,130  males  and  24,817  females  are  returned  as  home  workers, 
and  are  included  in  the  above  figures,  but  as  these  were  not 
separately  distinguished  before  the  census  of  1901,  we  cannot  say 
certainly  whether  they  have  increased  or  diminished  in  numbers.^ 

For  jam  making  we  have  no  separate  return  previous  to  the  last 
census.  It  is  an  industry  partially  exempt  from  Factory  Act 
regulation,  employing  a  rough  class  of  women  on  irregular  and 
mostly  unskilled  work,  and  greatly  needs  stricter  regulation  and 
restriction  of  overtime.  Indiarubber  work  requires  special 
precautions,  but  under  good  management  is  not  a  specially  low-class 
industry ;  some  of  the  women's  work  is  highly  skilled  and  well 
paid.  Soap  is  numerically  a  small  industry,  mainly  carried  on  in  a 
few  factories,  some  of  which  give  very  good  conditions.^  In  these 
and  the  other  industries  mentioned  hy  Professor  Ashley,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  expansion  visible  is  in  part  due  to  the  introduction 
of  large-scale  production,  and  so  far  is  perfectly  legitimate.  In 
so  far  as  it  may  be  due  to  the  "differential  aavantage"  of  the 
specially  cheap  unorganised  labour  of  particular  districts,  the 
remedy  would  seem  to  lie  in  requiring  improved  conditions  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Factory  Act.  The  growth  of  these 
comparatively  new  industries,  employing  many  women  and  girls, 
is  one  good  reason  among  others  for  strengthening  the  staff  of 
inspectors,  especially  the  women  inspectors. 

These  industries  taken  together  now  employ  3*87  of  all  women 
over  15  occupied.  Table  4  does  not,  however,  show  that  a  large 
proportion  of  women  and  children  are  employed.  Jam  is  the  single 
industry  on  the  list  that  shows  a  high  proportion  of  women  to  men, 

»  It  is  noticejible  also  that  while  the  subdiyisioD  "tailoring"  h«8  increased, 
the  great  division  *'  dress  "  has  decreased.  Some  of  the  increased  employment  of 
tailors  and  tailoresses  may  be  a  transference  from  the  dressmaking  trade,  doe  to 
the  introduction  of  women's  bicycles  and  the  vogue  of  tailor*  made  garments 
among  women  in  the  'nineties. 

See  "  Women's  Industries  in  Liverpool,"  A.  Harris»u,  p.  23. 
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and  none  of  these  show  as  high  a  proportion  of  female  children  as 
do  textiles.  Jam  was  not  separately  distinguished  until  1901,  and 
the  industries  of  cabinet  making,  indiarubber,  cordage,  soap, 
condiments  and  oilcloth  employed  so  small  a  number  of  women  m 
the  earlier  returns  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  study  the  age 
distribution  very  closely. 

We  may  next  compare  the  state  of  things  in  textiles  with  those 
to  which  Professor  Ashley  has  drawn  our  attention.   [Tables  5  and  6.] 


Table  5. — Change*  in  Employvient  of  Women  in  TextUeSy  1881  ^o  1901. 
Classified  as  in  1901. 


Cotton 

Flax    

Fustian    

Wool  and  worsted 

Silk 

Hemp,  SiC 

Mixed  or  unspecified 

Dyeing,  &c 

Dealers   


Namber  Orer  15  Occupied. 


1881. 


1891. 


263,464 

7,271 

4,648 

109,348 

38,255 

7,852 

79,68'> 

5,259 

28,801 


283,618 

5,108 

4,511 

115,578 

28,884 

8,101 

77,326 

6,260 

46,787 


1301. 


296,119 

8,111 

3,283 

109,361 

22,270 

11,357 

79,587 

7,861 

68,584 


Per  Cent,  of  Woiuea 
Over  15  in  all  Occapalioiis. 


1881. 


8-26 
0-23 
015 
3*42 
1-20 
025 
2-50 
016 
0-90 


1891. 


7-70 
014 
012 
314 
0-78 
0-22 
210 
017 
1-24 


1901. 


7-46 
0-08 
008 
2-75 
0-56 
0-29 
200 
0-20 
1-70 


Table  ^.—Textiles,  1901. 


Cotton 

Fustian   

Flax,  linen 

Wool  and  worsted. 

Bilk 

Hemp,  &o 

Mixed  or  unspecified 
Dyeing  and  bleaching 
Dealers    


Total  textiles . 


Number  of 

Females. 

All 

Ages. 


332,233 

3,552 

3,347 

122,069 

24,467 

11,984 

86,520 

8,560 

70,490 


663,222 


Females 

per  icx> 

Males 

Occapied. 


168-7 

172-4 

2921 

1390 

235-7 

970 

2165 

16-6 

781 


134-8 


Number  of 

Girls 
under  15 

fer  loo 
emalen 
Occupied. 


109 
8-8 
7-0 

10-5 
90 
5-2 
80 
8-2 
27 


9"3 


Number 
Aged 
16—20 
per  100 
Females 
Occupied. 


27-5 
31-5 
30-6 
27-8 
27'0 
35-3 
29-7 
33-3 
80-2 


28-4 


Number 
Aged 
20—35 
per  loo 
Females 
Occupied. 


22-7 
238 
220 
22-9 
19-7 
200 
210 
25-4 
28-6 


23'o 


Number 
Married  or 
Widoved 
per  100 
Females 
Occupied. 


243 
26-7 
261 
18-5 
249 
301 
24-5 
14-5 
109 


ai-9 


Except  in  the  cases  of  hemp,  dealers  and  dyers,  the  proportion  of 
"  cheap  and  docile  labour  "  is  much  greater  than  in  the  comparatively 
low-class  industries  we  have  been  considering.  In  flax  nearly  three 
women  to  one  man  are  employed,  and  in  wool,  the  most  "manly" 
of  textile  industries  proper,  there  are  yet  139  women  to  every  man. 
The  proportion  of  female  children  is  likewise  higher  in  textiles  than 
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in  any  other  manufacturing  industry.^  As  in  nearly  all  other 
industries,  the  highest  proportion  of  female  emplo3nnent  occurs 
in  the  age  group  15  to  20.  This  marked  predominance  of  the  girl 
workers  is  illubtrated  by  the  curious  fact  that  in  some  industries,  as 
for  instance  tailoring,  earthenware,  indiarubber  and  waterproof 
goods,  in  which  men  outnumber  women  in  the  totals,  girls  out- 
number boys  at  the  age  group  15  to  20.* 

We  find  that  in  1901,  in  England  and  Wales  :— 


Of   i,339'*79  girls 

70,262,  or  5-2  per 

aged  10— U 

cent.,  were  occu- 
pied (19,736  of 
these         being 
domestic  indoor 
servantu) 

Of    331,491     girl« 

— 

i3i,o65,or39-5per 

aged  14—16 

cent., were  occu- 
pied       (44,009 
being    domestic 

indoorservants) 

Of  these:— 

Of  1,638,621  girls 

25,483,  or  1*5  pep 

1,079,4^4,  or  6s'9 

3,043,  or   oi  per 

aged  15—20 

cent.,          were 

per  cent.,were  oc- 

cent., were  both 

married          or 

cupied  (385,613 

occupied       aod 

widowed 

being    domastic 

married    or 

indoorservants) 

widowed. 

Of  1,648,278  girls 

451,723,    or    27-4 

928,474,or  56-3  per 

49,164,  or  30  per 

aged  20— 26 

per  cent.,  were 

cent, were  occu- 

cent,  wore  both 

married           or 

pied     (336,869 

occupied       and 

widowed 

being  domestic 

married     or 

indoorserrants) 

widowed. 

Of            2,769,886 

1,828,725,  or  66-0 

843»733,or30-5per 

And  183, 201, or  6'6 

women         aged 

per  cent.,  were 

cent.,were  occu- 

per   cent.,  were 

25-36 

married           or 

pied      (269068 

both     occupied, 
and  married  or 

widowed 

being  domestic 

indoor  servants) 

widowed. 

These  figures  are  sufficiently  striking.  But  as  the  proportion  of 
servants  is  so  large,  let  us  take  these  figures  for  the  manufacturing 
district  of  Lancashire,  which  show  the  state  of  things  in  industry 
proper  more  clearly. 


*  Except  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  in  which  the  figures  are : — 


Total 
Females  Occupied. 


19,972 


Girls  under  15. 


2,309 


Girlo  under  15. 
Per  Ceut.  of  Total 
Females  Occupied. 


11-6 


*  The  census  for  1901  shows  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  occupied 
between  16  and  25,  but  a  decrease  at  every  age-group  above  25  years.     General 
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Of     180,785    girls 
aged  10— U 


Of     45,017      girls 
aged  14—16 


Of    228,89  i;    girls 
aged  15—20 


Of     237,884    girU 
aged  ao— 26 


O^  39*f790  women 
aged  25— 35 


3,384,  or   1*5  per 
cent.,  were 

married  or 

widowed 

54,179,  or  22-8  per 
cent.,  were 

married  or 

widowed 

26i,35»»    OT  66*5 

per  cent.,  were 

married  or 
widowed 


2i,893,or  i2'i  per 
cent.,  were  occu- 
pied (1,355 
being  domestic 
indoor  serranta) 

26,321,  or  58-5  per 
cent.,  were  occu- 
pied (2,811 
being  domestic 
indoor  servants) 

» 76,153.  or  76-0 
per  oent.,were  oc- 
cupied (28,391 
being  domestic 
indoor  servants) 

»54»539,  or  64-9 
per  oent.,were  oc- 
cupied (29,776 
being  domestic 
indoor  servants) 

149,361,  or  380 
per  cent.,were  oc- 
cupied (25,599 
being  domestic 
indoor  servants) 


And  801,  or  0*3 
per  cent.,  were 
both  occupied 
and  married  or' 
widowed.* 

And  14,469,  or  6'i 
per  cent.,  were 
both  occupied 
and  married  or 
widowed. 

And  47i8i6,  or 
12*2  per  cent., 
were  both  occu- 
pied and  married 
or  widowed. 


Two  noteworthy  points  about  these  figures  are,  first,  the 
unfortunately  high  percentage  of  children  that  are  still  employed 
in  Lancashire;  second,  the  curious  fact  that  in  Lancashire  fewer 
women  between  20  and  25  are  married  than  in  England  and 
Wales,  comparatively  speaking.  It  nevertheless  appears  that  in 
this  typical  working-class  district  the  greater  number  of  girls  and 
women  do  marry,  and  the  greater  number  of  those  who  marry 
leave  work.  Or  in  other  words,  there  are  a  very  large  number 
who  spend  their  pre-matiimonial  years  in  the  factory,  but  only  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  who  continue  there  after  marriage. 
The  predominant  type  of  female  worker  is  a  girl  who  is  likely  to  be 
married.  The  married  woman  is  in  a  small  minoritv.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  compare  the  number  of  women  and  girls  employed  in 
textiles  with  the  total  occupied  in  Lancashire. 
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Table  7. — Showing  for  Lancashire  the  Percentages  of  Married  or  Widowed 
and  Single  Women  Occupied  in  Textiles  to  Total  Females  in  all 
Occupations. 


ToUl  Females 

SingU 

!  Women. 

Married  or  Widowed  Women. 

Nnmber 

Number 

in 

Occupied  in 

Occupied  in 

Occttpationt. 

In  Textiles. 

Textiles 

Percent  of  ToUl 

Females 

In  Textiles. 

TextUes, 
Per  Ont.  of  Total 

Feiunles 
in  OccupatioBB. 

AU  ages 

694,091 

232,873 

33-5 

74,010 

10-7 

10-L4  

21,893 

17,346 

79-2 

— 

— 

14—15    

26,321 

15,340 

68-3 

— 

— 

15—2(5  

176,163 

83,469 

47-4 

557 

0-3 

20-25  

154,539 

69.034 

38-2 

10,716 

6-9 

25-85  .... 

149,361 

37,901 

26-4 

30,595 

20-5 

85—45  

79,956 

13,053 

16-3 

19,456 

243 

45  

125,868 

6,731 

6-1 

12,686 

101 

In  this  table  we  perceive  that  the  percentage  of  married  or 
widowed  women  in  textiles  rises  as  the  total  number  of  women 
employed  falls  off,  but  the  married  or  widowed  occupied  are 
completely  overbalanced  by  the  numbers  of  unmarried  employed 
at  the  earlier  ages.  The  number  of  married  or  widowed  women  of 
all  ages  occupied  in  textiles,  in  Lancashire,  is  less  than  the  number 
of  unmarried  girls  between  15  and  20  so  employed,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  statement : — 


Unmarried  Girls,  15 — 20. 

Total  Occupied 

and 

Unoccupied. 

Occupied  iu  Textiles. 

Nnmber  Occupied  in 

Textiles. 

Per  Cent,  oi  Total 

AKcd  15—30. 

Girls  15—20  Occupied 

in  Textiles. 

Per  Cent,  of  ToUi  Females 

Occupied  in  Trxliles, 

225,511 

83,469 

370 

272 

Married  or  Widowed  Women^  aU  Ages, 


ToUl  Occupied 

and 

Unoccupied. 

Occupied  in  Textiles. 

Number  Occupied  in 

Textiles. 

Percent,  of  Total 

Married  or  Widowed. 

Married  or  Widowed 

Occupied  in  TexiUes. 

Per  Cent,  of 

Total  Females  Occupied 

in  TexUles. 

937,577 

74,010 

7-9 

241 

It  follows  that  though  the  percentage  of  married  or  widowed 
women  in  textiles  is  low,  the  proportion  of  married  women  who 
have  literally  "gone  through  the  mill"  in  earlier  life  must  be 
considerably  greater. 

The  most  obvious  consideration  suggested  by  these  tables  is  the 
urgency  of  securing  healthy  conditions  of  WQ^fejedsypd  reasonable 
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hours  of  employment  for  young  girls  in  those  important  years  when 
the  constitution  is  developing  and  the  character  forming,  under 
influences  that  may  make  or  mar  the  prospective  wife  or  mother 
for  life,  and  perhaps  not  for  her  life  only.  Girls  over  14  are 
permitted  by  the  Factory  Act  to  work  the  full  factory  day  of  ten 
hours  exclusive  of  meal  times.*  In  many  non-textile  factories  these 
hours  have  been  shortened  by  trade  union  action,  or  voluntarily  by 
employers,  some  of  whom  avow  their  conviction  that  it  is  not  even 
profitable  to  employ  their  hands  the  full  legal  day,  and  that  "  in 
nine  hours  you  get  as  much  work  out  of  the  girls  as  it's  in  them  to 
do."*^  But  it  is  still  customary  in  textiles  to  work  the  full  time 
permitted^  Infant  mortality  is  notably  high  in  several  of  the  large 
textile  towns,  and  is  usually  supposed,  no  dpubt  with  some  justice, 
to  be  connected  with  the  employment  of  married  women.  It  seems 
at  least  worth  consideration  and  inquiry  whether  the  long  hours 
worked  by  girls  from  the  age  of  14  onwards  may  not  involve 
considerable  strain,  and  impair  their  capacity  for  healthy  mother- 
hood later  on.^ 

So  far  as  the  figures  in  Tables  1  to  6  can  be  held  to  be  reliable, 
it  would  seem  that  the  three  great  employments  of  domestic 
service,  textiles  and  dress  are  still  numerically  the  largest  fields 
for  women's  work,  but  that  there  is  a  tendency  towards  a  more 
varied  distribution  of  occupations  and  less  concentration.  So  far  so 
good;  there  is  no  particidar  reason  why  vast  numbers  of  the  women 
employed  should  earn  their  living  in  the  same  way,  and  a  widening 
of  their  field  of  employment  may  be  very  beneficial.  We  can, 
however,  see  that  Professor  Ashley's  weighty  warning  of  the  dangers 
of  carrying  on  our  industry  and  trade  through  "  cheap  and  docile 
labour  "  is  one  which  it  behaves  us  all  to  heed.  After  a  century  of 
Factory  Acts  and  eflbrts  at  social  reform,  it  is  disheartening  to  find 
the  percentage  of  children  employed  still  so  high,  especially  in 
particular  districts  and  particular  industries.  The  employment  of 
girls  between  15  and  20  in  manufactures  can  hardly,  except  by 
sentimentalists,  Ije  reckoned  a  positive  evil;  under  proper  conditions 
it  need  not  be  an  evil  at  all.  But  undeniably  there  is  something 
disquieting,  something  that  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  oiu*  great 
liancashire  trades  and  the  pride  we  all  take  in  them,  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  so  largely  built  up  on  girls'  and  children's  work. 

»  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  Section  24,  Clauses  (1)  and  (5). 

•  HarriAon,  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 

'  8€«  Miss  Anderson's  memorandum  given  to  the  Committee  on  Physical 
Deterioration,   p.   123 :    "  Sliorter  and  easier  hours  ohtuin  in  many  noii-textile 

factory   processes than    in    either   cotton  or  jute    mills.     The  hiG:hly 

organised  conditions  and  extraordinarily  costly  specialised  machineiy  in  these 
textile  trades  mean,  first,  a  far  greater  pressure  a?4  to  output;  secondly,  more 
beat  and  noise,  often  more  difficulty  as  to  vintihition ;  further,  either  dust  or 
hamtdity  is  inseparahle  from  certain  of  the  processes." 

•  Another  point  worth  mentioning  is  that  it  is  difficult  for  girls  who  work 
tbeae  long  hours  to  attend  classes  for  technical  training.  See  Mr.  Kamsay 
Macdonald's  remarks  in  "  Women  in  the  Printing  Trades,"  p.  66.  The  same 
cause  is  obviously  a  hindrance  to  obtaining  instruction  in  housewifery  and 
domestic  arts.  Digitized  by  Vji VJ^^g  ic 
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In  the  textile  industry  alone,  over  one-fourth  of  the  working 
population  consists  of  boys  under  15  and  girls  under  20.  This 
is  a  higher  proportion  of  "  cheap  and  docile  labour  "  than  is  reached 
even  by  the  not  very  high  class  industries  of  tailoring  and  india- 
rubber,  although  these,  as  we  have  seen,  are  expanding  trades  likely 
to  attract  an  increasing  proportion  of  young  persons. 


Textiles,  Lancashire 

Tailoring,  England  and  Wales 

Indiarubber  and  waterproof... 

All    occupations,    England  1 

and  Wales j 


Total  Occupied, 
Males  and  Kemales. 


528,646 

287,185 

18,516 

14,328,727 


Boys  Under  15, 

and 
Girls  Under  SO. 


139,566 
43,749 

4,228 

1,645,956 


BoT8  aod  Giris. 

Per  Ceut. 

or  Tutal  Occnpied. 


26*7 
18-4 
21-7 

11-5 


In  such  typical  towns  as  Burnley,  Oldham  and  Preston,  about 
one-fourth  of  the  working  population  in  all  industries  together  consists 
of  boys  under  15  and  girls  under  25.^  Let  us  see  to  it  at  all  events 
that  these  young  people  are  not  employed  under  conditions  that 
permit  the  competitive  struggle  to  rob  society  of  powers  and  energies 
that  are  yet  latent  and  undeveloped,  and  that  they  have  leisure  to 
learn  something  of  the  aspects  and  responsibilities  of  the  fuller  life 
that  will  come  to  them  by  and  by.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  inquiry  and  in  the  education  of  public  opinion  before 
the  conditions  of  women's  and  girls'  employment  can  be  made  to 
satisfy  even  a  very  modest  ideal  of  what  the  life  and  work  of  the 
mothers  of  present  and  future  citizens  should  be. 


V. — Tke  IrUeinational  Statistical  Institute, 
By  J.  A.  Baines  {Ean.  Foreign  Secretary). 

One  of  the  Nestors  of  European  statistics,  happily  still  with  us, 
classes  the  operations  composing,  in  the  aggregate,  the  evidence  of 
statistical  inquiry  under  three  heads,  and  after  the  observation  of 
the  social  facts  in  question  and  the  grouping  and  numerical  treatment 
of  the  raw  material  thus  obtained,  he  places  "  the  further  scientific 
employment  of  the  numerical  material,  especially  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  the  existence  of  regularities  in  social  life."  ^^ 
the  last  phrase  wo  find  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  work 
— comparison.  Isolated  observation  is  sterile,  association  and  co- 
ordination alone  are  productive  of  fruitful  results.  Given  the  first 
essential  of  statistical  inquiry,  the  successive  record  of  some  social 
fact  on  uniform  lines   for  the   longest   possible   period,  the  next 

•  Tlie  census  docs  not  give  separate  re(urn«i  lor  ihoae  between  15  and  20 
and  20  and  25  in  towns.  Digitized  by  VjVJV^VIVC 
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process,  without  which  the  conclusions  will  be  but  narrow,  is  the 
co-ordination  of  the  figures  with  the  corresponding  contemporary 
record  of  other  social  phenomena  in  the  same  community  more  or 
less  intimately  connected  with  the  former.  The  result  represents 
the  operation  of  certain  influences  or  the  trend  of  certain  tendencies, 
and,  interesting  and  profitable  as  this  may  be,  the  element  of  time 
assumes  the  predominant  place  in  the  deductions.  Carry,  however, 
the  inquiry  beyond  the  frontier,  and  compare  the  course  of  the 
corresponding  facts  under  different  conditions,  geographical,  political 
and  racial,  or  the  like,  and  whilst,  on  the  one  hand  the  type,  or 
aggregate  of  general  features  of  a  merely  political  unit  have  been 
ascertained,  on  the  other,  by  ignoring  the  political  boundary,  the 
prevailing  facts  of  wider  and  more  vital  differences,  of  race,  religion, 
physical  attributes  such  as  climate  and  conformation  of  the  earth, 
and  even  of  broad  groups  of  occupations  may  be  demarcated.  The 
wider  the  field,  therefore,  and  the  greater  the  variety  in  the  series 
of  contemporaneous  facts  with  which  the  statistician  is  enabled  to 
deal,  the  more  valuable  is  the  harvest  he  is  likely  to  garner. 

It'  was  from  this  side  that  the  question  of  internationality  in 
statistical  inquiry  was  approached  in  1851  by  M.  Quetelet,  who 
seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  noteworthy  gathering  of 
statisticians  m  London,  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  to 
point  out  that  even  as  the  older  sciences  had  recognised  the  need  of 
a  common  language,  as  of  co-operation  and  co-ordinated  methods  in 
their  reseatch,  so,  the  statistical  study  of  the  variety  and  fluctuation 
of  modern  commimities,  with  their  currents,  reefs  and  quicksands, 
was  no  less  in  want  of  systematic  uniformity  of  record  and 
facilitation  of  international  comparison.  His  efforts,  warmly 
supported  by  the  late  Prince  Consort  and  by  the  leading 
statisticians  of  Europe,  were  successful  in  instituting  an  Inter- 
national Congress,  the  first  meeting  of  which  appropriately  took 
place  in  Brussels,  the  chief  place  of  his  labours,  in  the  year  1853.  In 
addition  to  the  high  merit  of  the  papers  contributed,  this  gathering 
had  the  further  distinction  of  inaugurating  the  courteous  practice  of 
interchanging  publications  and  proceedings  which  has  since  prevailed 
amongst  statistical  institutions  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
The  Congress  subsequently  met  in  Paris,  Vienna,  London,  Berlin, 
Florence,  The  Hague,  Petersburg  and  Budapest,  and  on  each 
occasion  valuable  aid  was  given  not  only  to  the  original  object  of 
the  association,  but  also  to  the  ventilation  of  special  questions  of 
social  economy  brought  forward  by  members  well  entitled  to  speak 
with  authority  regarding  them. 

The  seeds  of  dissolution,  however,  appear  to  have  been  sown  no 
lat^r  than  the  third,  or  Vienna,  Congress,  when  "  the  increasing 
number  of  laymen  and  those  taking  no  ofl[icial  part  in  the  proceedings  ' 
led  to  tlie  formation  of  an  organising  committee,  consisting  mainly 
of  the  oflBcial  representatives  of  the  Governments  recognising  the 
Congress.  But  this  step  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  intrusion,  and 
when  the  Congress  met  in  London,  the  President,  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  deprecated  the  restriction  of  the  proceedings  to  consultations 
amongst  government  officials,  and  welcomed  the  co-operation  of  the 
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public  in  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  brought  forward.  In  theory, 
the  sentiment  is  unimpeachable,  but  in  practice,  from  a  starting 
point  of  about  150  in  attendance,  the  number  reached  750,  at 
Florence,  and  averaged  500,  of  whom,  as  it  was  euphemistically 
remarked,  "  the  majority  was  attracted  by  motives  which  had  but 
little  in  common  with  statistical  research."  Long  speeches,  moreover, 
crept  into  vogue,  with  the  consequence  that  no  time  being  left  for 
discussion,  subjects  were  relegated  to  the  printed  proceedings  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  resolutions  were  accepted  formally  and 
without  consideration.  A  permanent  executive  was  formed  on  the 
next  occasion,  but  this  came  to  grief  upon  the  icck  of  oflficialism. 
State  directors  of  statistical  establishments,  who  formed  the  leading 
element  in  the  controlling  body,  were  found  hampered  by  their 
relations  to  the  Governments  they  represented,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  sought  by  many  of  the  same  body  to  render  their 
decisions  binding  upon  those  Governments.  The  executive,  and 
with  it  the  whole  organisation,  faded  into  abeyance,  and  the 
Proceedings  of  the  1876  Congress  at  Budapest,  the  most  voluminous 
and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  series,  was  the  swan-song  of  the 
original  institution. 

The  links  broken  in  1878  were  not  allowed,  however,  to  remain 
permanently  severed,  and,  even  as  the  Exhibition  of  1851  was  the 
occasion  which  saw  them  first  forged,  the  Jubilee  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  of  London  had  the  honour  of  seeing  them 
reunited.  In  the  official  letter  of  invitation  to  foreign  Governments 
to  take  part,  through  their  leading  statisticians,  in  the  celebration 
of  this  event,  it  was  stated  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  that  day, 
Lord  Granville,  that  the  opportunity  womd  be  taken  of  reviewing 
the  work  achieved  by  the  defunct  Congresses,  and,  also,  o! 
considering  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  successor  by  which  that 
work  might  be  carried  onwards  on  lines  more  conducive  to  its 
permanence  and  development. 

The  brilliant  gathering  of  statisticians  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world  which  made  the  year  1885  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
Society,  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  case  for  an  international 
organisation  put  before  them  by  Professor  von  Neumann-Spallart, 
an  advocate  in  full  sympathy  with  the  work  done  in  the  past,  but 
at  the  same  time  by  no  means  blind  to  the  causes  which  led  to  its 
interruption.  His  presentment  of  his  case  was  none  the  less 
convincing  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  objects  in  view,  but,  through  the  submission  of 
a  comprehensive  draft  scheme  for  discussion,  proved  that  he  had 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  thought  they  could 
best  be  attained.  After  full  discussion,  his  scheme  was  adopted  in 
principle  and  in  its  main  features,  and,  with  various  modification  of 
detail,  it  now  forms  the  great  Charter  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Statistics. 

The  risky  straits  between  the  Scylla  of  officialism  and  the 
Charybdis  of  platonic  academism  in  an  institute,  whereof  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  are  in  the  employment  of  their 
respective  States,  have   been  passed,  so  far  r^J^^g^sft^fei  ifejc*^® 
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divestiture  of  the  Institute  of  all  shreds  of  official  authority,  and 
leaving  it  to  exert  its  influence  exclusively  by  the  wide  reputation 
of  its  members  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  arrive.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  every  proposal  brought 
forward  is  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  the  directors  of  all  the  main 
statistical  establishments  of  the  world,  without  whose  knowledge 
and  experience  it  would  be  futile  for  the  Institute  to  make  itself 
responsible  for  its  promulgation,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  through 
these  directors  alone  that  the  proposals  adopted  have  any  chance  of 
gaining  acceptance  by  the  Governments  to  which  they  are  made. 
Similarly,  of  course,  in  the  discussion  of  the  views  put  forward  by 
statisticians  who  happen  to  be  also  officials,  the  private  student,  like 
any  other  free-lance,  has  his  chance  of  delivering  his  charge  with  a 
weight  which  would  never  be  his  apart  from  the  help  of  the  allies 
he  may  pick  up  within  the  four  walls  of  the  committee  room. 

In  regard  to  the  executive  business  of  the  Institute,  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  body  meeting  every  two  years  only,  is  necessarily 
considerable,  the  effort  is  made  to  maintain  continuity  in  the 
procedure  without  creating  an  oligarchy  out  of  touch  with  the 
members  at  large.  The  officers  are  elected  for  two  years  only, 
which  gives  a  mild  sub-democratic  flavour  to  their  tenure,  as  well 
as  to  the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  international  courtesy,  and 
at  present,  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  England  and  Italy, 
are  represented  in  the  hierarchy.  As  the  retiring  officers  are  eligible 
for  r^lection,  changes  may  be  called  accidental  only,  and  there  is 
general  agreement  among  the  members  that,  whatever  the  defects  in  . 
the  standing  orders — and  being  human  inventions,  perfection  is  out 
of  the  question — the  friction  under  them  is  reduced  to  its  minimum 
in  the  hands  of  the  admirable  personnel  by  whom  the  code  has  been 
administered  of  late  years. 

The  number  of  members  is  at  present  just  short  of  200.  The 
dignity  of  honorary  membership  is  conferrable  for  exceptional 
distinction  nominally  without  limit  in  number,  but  in  practice, 
under  discreet  restrictions.  At  the  present  time  22  members  are 
thus  honoured.  Among  those  elected  in  the  year  1903,  the  late 
President  of  this  Society,  Lord  Avebury,  took  rank  with  his 
predecessors  in  the  Chair,  Lord  Goschen  and  Sir  Robert  Giffen, 
and  with  their  veteran  colleague,  Mr.  F.  Galton.  The  number 
of  ordinary  members,  limited  by  the  rules  of  the  Institute  to 
200,  stands  now  at  170.  Those  representing  this  country  are  19, 
a  number  exceeded  by  France  and  Germany  alone.  Twenty-one 
comitries  appear  on  the  list,  and  no  single  national  unit  is  allowed 
a  greater  strength  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  elected.  It 
must  be  admitted,  in  passing,  that  the  existing  scheme  and  practice 
of  election  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Not  only  is  it  necessary 
under  it  to  allot  a  considerable  portion  of  the  valuable  time  available 
at  a  congress  to  this  part  of  the  agenda,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  qualifications  other  than  statistical  or  economical 
merit  are  not  allowed  to  assume  an  undue  predominance  in  the 
voting. 

The  Institute  holds  its  Congress  every  other  year  at  some  capital 
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city,  and  since  its  creation  in  London  in  1885  it  has  met  in  Rome, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Bern,  Petersburg,  Christiania,  Budapest,  and  Berlin. 
In  1893  it  was  induced,  by  the  magnetic  influence  of  a  World's 
Show,  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  foregather  in  Chicago.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  that  an  exhibition  had  been  made  the  reason  for  the 
selection  of  the  place  of  meeting,  but  experience  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  association  is  not  altogether  conducive  to  the  objects  of  the 
Congress,  the  latter  running  the  chance  of  lapsing  into  a  side-shoir 
on  the  one  hand,  whilst  its  members,  on  the  other,  unless  exceptionally 
callous  to  the  seduction  of  cakes  and  ale,  are  liable  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  flood  of  non-statistical  opportunities  presented  to  them. 
In  the  following  table^  will  be  foimd  some  of  the  numerical 
features  of  tlie  career  of  the  Institute  since  its  foundation : — 


Number 

of 
Members 
on  Koll. 

AtteiidHUce. 

Percent  aiee  on 
Toial  AttendHQce. 

Year. 

PUce. 

Members 

Visitors. 

Totnl. 

Members 

ForeigDcrL 

1887 .. 

Rome   

156 

5*? 

36 

92 

4-i 

61 

45 

'89.... 

Paris    

168 

39 

27 

06 

27 

59 

41 

'91... 

Vienna 

174 

G2 

19 

81 

59 

77 

73 

'93... 

Chicago    .. 

171 

22 

57 

79 

18 

28 

23 

'95.. 

Bern    

170 

46 

60 

106 

59 

43 

56 

'97.... 

Peteraburg 

168 

46 

48 

94 

52 

49 

55 

'99.. 

Christiania 

173 

35 

73 

108 

68 

32 

63 

1901... 

Budapest .. 

170 

59 

79 

188 

85 

43      ;      62 

'08.... 

Berlin 

Average.... 

193 

82 

148 

280 

99 

86 

43 

171 

50 

6i 

tie 

5^ 

45 

51 

The  total  attendance  has  been  irregular,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  average  is  markedly  raised  by  the  unusually  large  concourse  at 
Berlin,  previously  to  which  it  had  been  95  only.  It  is  more  to  the 
point,  however,  to  take  stock  of  its  international  character,  as  shown 
in  the  proportion  of  the  foreign  element  to  that  native  to  the  State 
in  which  the  Institute  holds  its  meeting.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  has 
been  well  maintained.  The  exceptional  figure  for  1891  is  due 
almost  as  much  to  the  small  number  of  local  delegates  as  to  the 
large  gathering  of  members  from  abroad ;  whilst  the  reverse  was  the 
case  in  1893,  when  but  a  handful  of  the  European  contingent  found 
its  way  to  the  Far  West.  The  last  Congress,  in  Berlin,  occupies  a 
.middle  place  in  this  respect,  since  an  increased  number  of  mem^''^ 
and  delegates  from  abroad  was  outweighed  by  the  large  nimiber  01 
local  members  and  delegates  who  were  present.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  these  proportions  with  those  given  for  the  origi^i^J 
Congresses,  when  only  at  the  first  and  last  did  the  percentage  p' 
foreign  visitors  rise  to  40.  In  the  other  cases  it  ranged  from  11  ^" 
Florence  to  35  in  Paris.  There  is  not  improbably  a  close  con- 
nection between  these  proportions  and  the  preponderance  01 
"  laymen,"  to  which  Herr  von  Neumann-Spallart  referred  in  ^"^ 
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historical  summary  he  gave  the  Society  in  1885,  and  here,  again, 
the  figures  of  the  Institute  are  not  without  their  significance. 

At  the  three  earlier  Congresses  members  predominated  in 
number,  but  the  proportion  of  non-members,  which  had  averaged 
34  per  cent,  up  to  then,  rose  between  1893  and  1901  to  6i  per 
cent.,  whilst  at  feerlin  last  year  it  was  no  less  than  64.  Consequently, 
as  under  the  standing  orders  non-members  inay  not  only  take  part 
in  the  discussion  of  all  questions  excepting  those  of  election  and 
administration,  but  vote  upon  them,  a  large  recruitment  of  local 
delegates  gives  a  great  advantage  to  what  may  be  called  the  home 
team,  in  the  decision  of  matters  which  the  Congress  meets  to 
discuss. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  those  subjects  are,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat,  exceedingly  great.  Confining  the  survey  to  the  questions  on 
which  the  Congress  in  full  session  has  recorded  its  conclusions, 
which  have  been  concisely  summarised  by  Dr.  J.  Bertillon,  the  list 
will  be  found  comprehensive  enough  for  the  most  hardened  statistical 
cormorant.  The  head  of  census  is  naturally  voluminous,  and  much 
of  that  which  comes  under  it  was  reviewed  in  these  pages  six  years 
ago.  Of  the  rest,  one  most  valuable  result  has  been  the  compilation 
by  Dr.  Bertillon  of  the  figures  for  different  coimtries  at  various 
times  during  the  last  century,  along  with  which  may  be  placed  the 
publication  on  areas  by  MM.  Levasseur  and  Bodio.  A  draft  scheme 
for  the  enumeration,  partial  or  by  estimates  from  representative 
areas,  of  countries  where  a  general  census  is  not  practicable,  has 
also  been  prepared,  though  not  yet  adopted.  The  aetails  esteemed 
necessary  in  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  have 
also  been  formulated,  and,  in  the  cases  of  causes  of  death,  a  classifi- 
cation and  nomenclature  has  been  proposed  and  adopted  in  a  good 
many  important  countries.  Similarly  with  migration,  though  the 
interchange  of  tabulated  results  has  not  yet  been  effected  to  the 
extent  proposed.  The  main  heads  under  which  judicial  statistics 
may  most  usefully  be  compiled,  the  classification,  by  occupation,  of 
depositors  in  savings  banks,  the  details  of  public  elementary 
instruction,  and  a  formidable  but  useful  catechism  on  the  production 
and  consumption  of  alcohol,  have  all  been  brought  on  the  record  of 
the  demographic  section  of  the  Institute's  work.  In  the  province 
of  economics,  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  question 
of  wage  returns  and  workmen's  budgets,  and  an  excellent  review  of 
recent  industrial  censuses  was  recently  published.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  strong  representation  of  the  need  on  the  part  of  labour 
departments  for  conference  and  agreement  as  to  the  form  of  their 
returns.  The  same  may  be  saia  in  regard  to  the  agricultural 
department  of  statistics,  where  on  several  occasions  the  deliberations 
of  the  Institute  have  usefully  exposed  the  incompleteness  of  the 
available  information  and  the  difficulties  of  strict  comparability 
between  the  data  of  different  States.  Uniformity  in  the  principal 
features  of  foreign  trade  returns,  information  as  to  coasting  trade, 
len^h  of  trips,  tonnage  measurement,  fresh-water  navigation, 
valuation  and  the  place  of  origin  of  merchandise,  the  output  of  the 
precious  metals  and  their  consumption  in  coinage  and  otherwise,  the 
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valuation  of  stocks,  shares,  (^c,  and  the  taxation  of  the  same,  all  are 
found  in  the  list  of  subjects  on  which  the  Congress  has  expressed 
its  opinion.  There  is  one  subject  which  has  been  discussed  at  some 
length,  but  on  which  it  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  say  no  decision 
has  been  passed,  to  wit,  the  incidence  of  customs  duties.  How  it 
was  debated  in  Berlin  it  is  hard  to  describe;  what  will  happen, 
when  the  genial  rapporteur  brings  up  the  adjourned  discussion  in 
London,  is  something  not  to  be  contemplated  with  equanimity. 

The  above  sketch  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
Institute,  and  as  the  Congress  sits  for  practically  only  five  and 
a  half  days,  it  is  obvioui  that  without  an  extensive  and  well-devised 
scheme  of  devolution,  it  would  be  impossible  to  cover  more  than  a 
corner  of  the  field  of  work  before  it.  The  first  step,  aecordin^y,  is 
the  partition  of  the  Congress  into  three  standing  committees 
dealing  respectively  with  demo^aphy,  economics,  and  finance, 
and  statistical  methods  and  administration.  £ach  member  inscribes 
himself  under  one  or  other  of  these  heads,  though  in  practice  there 
is  occasional  interchange  of  personnel,  according  to  the  subjects 
under  discussion,  which  are  notified  on  a  general  list  published  in 
anticipation  of  the  meetings.  Any  resolution  adopted  by  a 
Committee  is  reported  to  a  full  session  for  discussion  and  disposal 
The  time  available  for  these  full  sessions  is  but  short,  amounting  at 
most  to  little  more  than  seven  or  eight  hours,  of  which  several  are 
necessarily  allocated  to  ceremonial,  elections  and  administrative 
business.  The  distribution  of  the  rest  between  original  work  and 
the  sectional  proposals  is,  therefore,  a  task  of  some  delicacy.  The 
latter  being  often  numerous  and  involving  many  questions  of 
practical  importance,  carry  with  them  the  individual  interest  of  a 
large  number  of  those  who  have  assisted  in  their  elaboration,  who 
would  naturally  be  disappointed  if  the  results  of  their  deliberations 
were  to  be  ignored  or  postponed  in  the  "  general  slaughter  of  the 
innocents  "  which  is  not  unusual  when  a  busy  meeting  begins  to  feel 
itself  pressed  for  time.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  always  in  the 
contributions  brought  directly  before  the  full  Congress  some  of  such 
weight  and  general  interest  to  statisticians  that  no  member 
conversant  with  the  language  in  which  they  are  presented  would 
like  to  miss  them.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  occasionally 
one  of  them  extends  to  such  a  length  and  depth  that  not  only  does 
it  monopolise  the  greater  part  of  a  sitting,  but  it  cannot  be  adequately 
^scussed,  compatibly,  that  is,  with  the  claims  of  the  rest  of  the 
agenda  upon  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  When  the  paper  is 
circulated  beforehand,  and  merely  formally  presented  at  the  sitting, 
it  can  obtain  the  consideration  it  deserves.  Otheiwise,  some  of 
these  contributions  must  be  received  and  distributed  at  a  time  when 
it  is  impossible  to  master  them,  so  they  have  to  repose  on  the  hope, 
if  not  the  expectation,  of  a  subsequent  and  appreciative  perusal 
during  the  twenty-three  intercalary  months. 

It  need  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  Institute,  any  more 
than  its  fellows  in  the  older  sciences,  expends  its  Congress  on 
laborious  days  of  exposition  and  discussion.  Such  gatherings  l>ear 
their  fruit  on  many  branches,  of  which   by  no  means  the  least 
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useful  is  the  sociability  fostered  by  them.  Men  of  every  country, 
whatever  their  national  differences  in  other  respects,  are  here  united 
by  their  common  interest  in  a  vast  field  of  investigation,  and  come 
into  intercourse  with  those  whose  names  have  long  been  familiar  to 
them  as  masters  of  their  craft,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  improve  the 
occasion,  not  merely  by  "  talking  shop "  over  the  committee-room 
table,  but  by  exchanging  views  on  things  in  general  side  by  side  at 
the  dinner  table,  in  the  reception  room,  or  even  in  a  railway 
carriage  or  on  the  deck  of  an  excursion  steamer. 

This  is  an  aspect  of  the  Institute  not  at  all  inopportune  at  the . 
present  time  to  our  Fellows.  One  of  the  last  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Congress  last  year  was  the  acceptance  with  hearty  unanimity 
of  the  invitation  proffered  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
by  Major  Craigie,  its  President,  for  the  Institute  to  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  London.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  offer,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  this  city  saw 
the  birth  of  both  the  old  and  the  existing  international  organisation, 
that  it  provided  the  latter  with  the  venerable  President  who  watched 
over  its  career  from  the  beginning  until  his  death  fourteen  years 
after,  and  that  an  interval  of  twenty  years  of  harmonious  and  useful 
work  justifies  the  desire  of  its  foster-parent  to  welcome  as  an  adult 
the  Institution  it  last  peeped  at  in  its  cradle.  There  will  be  this 
important  distinction  between  the  Congress  of  1 905  and  those  which 
have  preceded  it,  that  in  the  latter  the  host  has  been  the  State  in 
which  the  meeting  is  held,  and  all  the  proceedings  and  attributes  of 
the  Congress  have  been  of  a  more  or  less  official  character,  on  this 
occasion,  the  Government  of  the  receiving  country  being  without  a 
central  department  of  statistics,  the  Institute  will  be  the  guest  of 
our  own  Society.  Fortunately,  however,  this  Society  has,  from  the 
beginning,  stood  in  close  and  friendly  relations  with  the  depart- 
ments of  State  chiefly  concerned  with  statistical  operations,  from 
which,  indeed,  have  been  drawn  some  of  its  most  active  and 
distinguished  members.  In  connection  with  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Society,  moreover,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Foreign  Office  of 
Great  Britain  rendered  it  the  most  valued  service  of  unofficially 
transmitting  through  H.M.'s  representatives  abroad  the  invitations 
to  the  different  Governments  to  depute  delegates  to  London ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  on  this, 
occasion  no  less  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  State  than  that  most 
gratefully  recognised  by  the  Society  twenty  years  ago.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  the  share  of  the  duties  and  responsi])ilities  of  host  which 
can  thus  be  transferred  is  insignificant  compared  to  that  which  would 
fall  upon  the  State  in  continental  capitals,  but  which  must  in  London 
be  borne  by  the  Fellows  of  this  Society.  Happily,  there  is  not 
reason  to  anticipate  that  that  share  will  not  be  willingly  undertaken 
and  triumphantly  carried  to  its  conclusion. 
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VI. — A  Furtlver  Note  on  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-Gentral. 
By  Reginald  Dudfield,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.O.H.  Paddington. 


In  the  penultimate  paragraph  of  his  "  Note  on  the  Sixty-fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,"  Mr.  Welton  says,  that 

"  it  is for  medical  and  other  experts  "  to  say  whether  the 

new  tables  which  he  suggests  should  be  used  by  the  Registrar- 
General  "will  give  them  all  they  want."  As  the  information 
which  would  be  contained  in  the  new  tables  would,  in  my  opinion 
at  least,  fall  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  medical  oflScers  of 
health,  I  venture  to  submit  an  alternative  scheme. 

No  one  will  dispute  Mr.  Welton's  contention  that  "the  remarkable 

variations  in  age  distribution reduce  to  a  low  point  the 

utility  of  the  tables"  of  causes  of  death  in  registration  counties, 
which  take  up  seventy-five  pages  of  the  Report.  Indeed,  one  might 
call  attention  to  the  multiplicity  of  occupations  carried  on  in  the 
various  townships  included  in  the  different  counties,  as  a  further  factor 
in  reducing  the  value  of  the  statistics  for  registration  counties.  It 
appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  suggested  grouping  of  registration 
districts  "  according  to  their  character  "  would  be  out  of  pkce  in  an 
annual  report,  and  of  very  little  value  to  medical  officers  of  healtL 
Further,  I  can  see  no  utility  in  the  proposed  limited  sex-age 
tabulation  of  selected  causes  of  death. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proper  function  of  the  Registrar-General's 
annual  reports  is  to  record  the  statistics  of  the  "unit"  districts. 
Grouping,  in  any  form,  and  the  study  of  various  statistical  problems 
should  be  left  for  others  to  undertake,  and  should  be  kept  apart 
from  the  annual  record  of  elementary  data.  Medical  officers  of 
health  require  annual  returns  of  the  causes  of  death,  distinguishing 
the  sexes  and  ages  of  the  deceased  persons,  in  areas  having  well- 
defined  boundaries  and  characteristics.  The  areas  selected  as  the 
units  for  tabulation,  should  be  those  for  which  the  fullest  information  • 
is  given  in  the  census  reports.  The  only  question  for  consideration 
is,  which  of  the  many  areas  used  in  the  latter  reports  should  be 
selected  for  the  tabulation  of  annual  statistics. 

The  registration  districts  are  unsuitable,  as  their  boundaries  are 
too  little  known,  the  resulting  statistics  would  be  too  cumbersome 
and  in  many  cases  useless  on  account  of  the  small  numbers  available, 
and  finally,  insufiicient  information  is  tabulated  in  relation  to  these 
districts  in  the  census  reports.  Registration  counties  are  practically 
unintelligible  quantities,  and  have  already  been  condemneid  for  this 
purpcfls.  What  has  been  said  about  these  counties  applies  almost 
equally  to  the  administrative  counties.  The  imit  area  which 
appears  to  me  to  promise  the  most  valuable  results  is  the  "sanitary 
district."  All  the  more  important  data  collected  at  the  census  are 
tabulated  for  all   sanitary  districts,  those  relating  to  occupation 
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excepted.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  separate  tables  should 
be  prepared  for  every  sanitary  district.  It  would  suffice  if  the 
more  important  townships,  say  the  lists  included  in  the  Quarterly 
Reports,  were  selected.  These  could  be  arranged  in  groups 
corresponding  tb  the  administrative  counties,  and  a  supplemental 

table  for  "The  Rest  of  the  Administrative  County  of  "  be 

appended  at  the  end  of  each  group.  This  would  in  effect  give  a 
series  of  tables  for  urlian  and  rural  districts,  as  "  The  Rest  of  the 
County  "  would  be  almost  exclusively  rural  in  character. 

For  the  new  tables  I  do  not  think  such  a  complete  subdivision 
of  the  causes  of  death  as  is  now  given  for  the  registration  counties 
is  necessary.  Shorter  tables,  following  either  the  "  Abridged  Table  " 
of  the  International  Commission  of  Statistics  or  "  Schedule  B  "  of 
the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  would  suffice.  Similarly 
as  regards  the  ages  of  the  deceased  persons,  seven  age-groups,  viz., 
"under  1  year,^'  "1—5  years,"  "5—15,"  "15—25,"  "25—65," 
"  65  years  and  upwards,"  and  "  all  ages,"  would  meet  the  needs  of 
most  workers,  but  if  the  officials  at  the  General  Register  Office  could 
give  a  further  subdivision  of  ages,  it  would  facilitate  the  labours  of 
those  engaged  in  the  work  of  more  intricate  character,  such  as  the 
construction  of  life  tables.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in 
each  table  the  deaths  of  the  two  sexes  would  be  shown  separately. 

The  scheme  here  sketched  out  would  give  the  following  series  of 
tables : — 

(a)  "  Extended  tables  "  (as  at  present)  for — 


(i.)  England  and  Wales,  and 


(ii.)  London  (which  would  be  the  Administrative  County) ; 
and 
(b)  "  Abridged  tables  "  for 

^iii.)  The  selected  sanitary  districts ;  and 

(iv.)  (Supplementary)   "  the  rest  of  the  administrative 

county  of ." 

With  such  a  series  of  tables,  any  inquiry  relatiiig  to  health 
matters,  such  as  the  influence  of  aggregation,  of  housing,  or  of 
occupation,  could  be  undertaken. 

One  objection,  I  anticipate,  may  be  urged  against  any  change 
from  the  present  system,  viz.,  the  fact  that  the  boundaries  of 
registration  and  sanitary  districts  are  not  in  every  case  co-terminous. 
Such  objection  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
reform.  The  boundaries  of  the  registration  districts  were  originally 
fixed  with  relation  to  Poor  Law  Unions,  at  a  time  when  sanitary 
districts  were  non-existent.  Having  regard  to  the  great  claims 
which  sanitary  administration  has  for  proper  statistical  data,  any 
overlapping  of  boundaries  should  be  at  once  remedied.  Reform  is 
inevitable,  and  delay  only  means  loss  of  valuable  information. 
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VII. — Agricultural  Reiurtis  of  Great  Bntain,  1904. 

Preliminary  statement  for  1904,  compiled  from  the  returns 
collected  on  the  4th  June,  and  comparison  with  1903. 

Crops. 


Diitribution. 


1904. 


1903. 


Increase. 


Pecrejise. 


Total  area  of  land  \ 
and  water J 

Total  acreage  under  1 
all  crops  and  grass*  J 


Acres. 

56,786,741 


Acres. 
56,786,741 


Acres.       Per  cut, 


Acres.      Percnt. 


32,3x3,176    32»343,579 


20,403  :     o*i 


Wheat 

Barley  

Oats  

Bye    

Beans    

Peas  

Potatoes    

Turnips  and  swedes.. 

Mangold   

Cabbage    

Kohl-rabi 

Bape 

Vetches  or  tares  

Lucerne    

Other  crops 


Clover   and  rotation 
grasses — 

For  hay 

Not  for  hay 

Total 

Permanent  grass — f 

For  hay 

Not  for  hav 


1,375,284 

1,840,688 

3,252,975 

56,714 

252,782 

175,608 

570,209 

1,604.103 

398,827 

64,627 

15,607 

97,772 

128,229 

56,706 

100,971 


2,322,789 
2,348,480 


4,671,269 


4,765,470 
12,338,331 


1,581,687 

1,858,484 

3,140,242 

59,061 

239,655 

181,511 

564,286 

1,603,301 

401,627 

64,808 

19,297 

99,004 

144,966 

60,355 

106,935 


112,733       3-6 


13,127 

5,923 
802 


2,412,446 
2,396,381 


4,807,826 


4,764,970 
12.179,525 


10,600 
158,806 


Total ,  17,103,801  I  16,934,495 


169,306 


Flax  

Hops 

Small  fruit 
Bare  fallow 


563 
47,799 
77,952  I 
432,690 ! 


925 

47,938 

76,152 

351,126 


1,800 
81,564 


OrchardsJ 243,008    239,483 


3,525 


5"6 

10 
0-1 


206,303  130 

17,796  10 

3,350  57 

5,903  33 


2,800  0-7 

176  03 

3,690  i  191 

1,232  i     1-2 

16,737  I  11-5 

4,649  7-7 

5,964  ;    5-6 


89,656 
46,901 


«36,557       1*8 


3-7 

20 


I 


0-2 
13 


362     391 
139  ;    0-3 


24 
23-2 


1-5 


*  Not  including  mountain  and  heath  land. 

t  Excluding  1 2,80 1,617  acres  returned  as  mountain  and  heath  land  used  for 
grazing  in  1904,  and  12,868,240  acres  in  1903. 

t  The  acreage  of  any  crop  or  grass  grown  under  the  trees  in  owhards  is  also 
returned  under  its  proper  heading. 
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Distribation. 

1904. 

1903. 

Increase. 

Hones  used  solely"! 

for  agriculture*    J 
Unbroken  horses — 

1  year  and  above.... 

Under  1  year    

No. 
1,120,247 

301,371 
188,618 

No. 
1,106,448 

297,121 
133,585 

No. 
13,799 

4,250 
5,033 

Per  cut. 
1-2 

1-4 
3-8 

No. 

Per  cut. 

Totol  of  horses.... 

1,560,236 

i»537,i54 

23,082 

i'5 

— 

— 

Cows  and  heifers  in  1 
milk  or  in  calf ....  j 

Other  cattle— 
2  years  and  aboye 
lyear  and  under  2 
Under  1  year  

2,678,680 

1,874,636 
1,429,833 
1,377,203 

2,588,208 

1,430,625 
1,386,136 
1,317,649 

90,472 

61,697 
59,554 

3-5 

4-5 
45 

55,989 

3-9 

Total  of  cattle .... 

6,860,352 

6,704,618 

155,734 

a'3 

— 

— 

Ewes  kept  for  breeding 
Other  sheep — 

1  year  and  above  .... 

Under  1  year    

9,880,908 

5,313,602 
10,012,664 

9,879,101 

5,459,889 
10,300,807 

1,807 

00 

146,287 
288,143 

2-7 

2-8 

Total  of  sheep  ... 

25,207,174 

i5»639»797 

— 

432,623 

i"7 

Sows  kept  for  breeding 
Other  oifiTS 

382,056 
2,479,588 

389,900 
2,296,661 

182,927 

80 

7,844 

20 

v^vucK  ^*n°    ••• 

Total  of  pigs    .... 

2,861,644 

2,686,561 

175,083 

6-5 

— 

— 

*  Including  mares  kept  for  breeding. 


VIII. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works. 

Histoire  des  Classes  Ouvrihes  et  ds  Vlndusiiie  en  France  de  1789  (V 
1870.  Par  E.  Levasseur.  Deuxi^me  Edition.  Tome  premier, 
xix  +  ciii  +  749  pp.;  tome  deiixi^me,  912  pp.,  large  8vo.  Paris: 
Arthur  Rousseau,  1903-04.     Price  25  frs. 

This  new  edition  of  M.  Levasseur's  standard  work,  first  given 
to  the  public  thirty-seven  years  ago,  may  be  justly  described,  in  the 
language  of  his  preface,  as  a  fresh  composition  written  in  accordance 
with  the  main  outlines  of  a  former  plan.  Together  with  a 
previous  portion,   also    republished    lately  in  ^g^f^ 
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corrected  edition  of  two  volumes,  dealing  with  the  industrial  history 
of  France  from  the  Conquest  of  Julius  CaBsar  to  the  Revolution, 
and  a  third  concluding  portion  on  the  period  since    1870,  which 
M.  Levasseur  hopes  to  prepare  and  issue  subsequently,  this  great 
book,  when  complete,  will  form  a  magnificent  achievement,  boldly 
planned,  and  consistently  accomplished.     As   it   is,  in   this  large 
mstalment  no  inconsiderable  undertaking  has.  been  attempted  and 
performed.     A  vast  quantity  of  invaluable  material  is  placed  before 
the  student,  bearing  on  the  economic  history  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  important  of  European   countries,  in  a  form  no  less 
convenient  and  inviting  than  it  is  illuminating  and  authoritative. 
Whenever  these  bulky  volumes  are  consulted  on  a  special  pointy 
the  casual  reader  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  erudition  and  the 
industry  bestowed  by  their  distinguished  author  on  their  original 
preparation   and   their   new  revision.      Their  continuous  perusal, 
which  the  competent  student  of  industrial  history  cannot  \rithoiit 
serious  risk  afford,  and  will  not  willingly  be  ready,  to  neglect,  will 
probably  deepen  his  appreciation  of  the  easy  mastery  of  eomplex 
and  disorderly  material  which  it  is  perhaps  the  prerogative  of  the 
French  language  to  enable  systematic  writers  to  command  in  such 
full  measure.     M.  Levasseur  seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to  enlist  and  hold 
our  interested  attention.     The  detailed  arrangement  of  his  chapters 
is  as  satisfactory  as  his  general  plan.     Nor  is  the  grouping  of  his 
facts  more  firm  than  it  is  lucid  and  convincing.     No  less  remarkable, 
however,  is  the  confidence  which  he  compels  us  to  repose  in  the 
range  and   exactitude   of  his   knowledge,  and   the   sureness  and 
discrimination  of  his  judgment. 

And  yet  he  does  not  hide  the  possibility  that  a  bias  may  exert 
an  influence  on  some  of  the  opinions  he  has  formed  on  some  of  the 
events  which  he  records.  For  of  a  portion  of  the  history  narrated 
he  was  a  contemporary  observer, .  and  French  politics  since  the 
Revolution  have  been  too  stirring  not  to  evoke  the  sympathy,  ^*'"^^ 
they  do  not  challenge  the  dislike,  of  the  subsequent  inquirer,  and, 
yet  more  emphatically,  of  the  contemporary  spectator.  For  this 
reason  M.  Levasseur  furnishes  his  readers  with  a  brief  account  ot 
his  own  career.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
consistently  endeavoured  to  banish  party  feeling  from  his  narrative, 
and,  as  he  remarks,  the  long  interval  elapsing  between  the  old  aU" 
the  new  editions  has  permitted  some  of  the  incidents  and  movements 
noted  to  be  placed  in  a  more  correct  perspective,  and  scrutinises 
from  a  more  distant  and  detached  position.  The  very  abundance 
of  material  indeed,  which  gives  the  student  of  modern  economic 
history  an  advantage  of  which  the  inquirer  into  earlier  times  }s 
necessarily  deprived  by  the  paucity  of  evidence  accessible  to  n^^ 
examination,  or  even  in  existence,  may,  M.  Levasseur  pertinent) 
observes,  occasion  a  new  difficulty.  For  an  embarras  des  riche^^  ^^^' 
result.  Some  selection  must  perforce  be  made,  and  M.  Levasseu 
is  compelled  by  the  very  nature  of  his  enterprise  to  aim  at  broa 
statement  and  large  generalisation.  His  object  differs  from  that  o^ 
the  writer  of  a  monograph  on  some  particular  period  of  time  o 
some  special  variety  of  industry.     But  no  less  sternly  is  his  ^o'^ 
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separated  from  that  of  the  romancing  novelist  who  emphasises  the 
picturesque  alone,  for  he  deals  with  actual  facts  and  real  persons. 
Hence  in  these  later  times  he  has  recourse  to  evidence  not  dissimilar 
in  character,  if  its  bulk  be  more  considerable,  from  that  employed 
for  the  earlier  period  described  in  the  previous  portion  of  his 
treatise.  Original  documents,  such  as  the  texts  of  laws,  the 
proceedings  of  parliamentary  debates,  official  reports  and  statistics, 
are  laid  under  contribution.  But  here  again,  if  time  has  brought 
an  appreciable  addition  to  the  material  which  needs  examination, 
the  interval  between  the  publication  of  the  two  editions  has 
disclosed  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  evidence  of  great  importance. 
And  thus,  while  the  plan  of  the  work  has  remained  unaltered,  the 
contents  of  the  chapters  have  been  modified  and  re-arranged.  In 
some  cases,  M.  Levasseur  states,  they  have  been  entirely  recast. 

The  general  aim  and  scope  of  the  treatise  are  unchanged.  Its 
comprehensiveness  has  suffered  no  restriction.  The  economic 
historian  necessarily  deals  broadly  with  a  number  of  varied  topics 
more  fully  treated  by  other  writers,  and,  although  M.  Levasseur^s 
history  is  primarily  a  history  of  industry  alone,  and  might  therefore 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  subordinate  department  of  economic 
history,  he  has  modified  his  original  title  by  the  addition  of  the 
subject  of  "  industry  "  generally  to  that  of  the  "  working  classes  " 
alone,  and  he  remarks  without  exaggeration  that  his  history  com- 
prises in  a  sense  several  histories.  Such  are  the  history  of  economic 
legislation,  the  history  of  wages,  the  history  of  popular  instruction, 
the  history  of  fiscal  politics,  the  history  of  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  persons  engaged  in  industry,  and  the  history  of 
social  ideas  on  the  orgariisation  of  labour.  To  these  he  says  that  he 
perhaps  might  add  the  history  of  the  "  assignats,"  which  may  seem 
to  be  treated  at  disproportionate  length.  But  this  particular 
section,  we  think,  might  appropriately  be  chosen  as  an  illustration 
of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  M.  Levasseur's  work.  It  shows  in  a 
convincing  manner  his  power  of  arranging  a  mass  of  intricate  detail 
in  an  orderly  narrative,  where  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  successive  stages  of  a  continuous  development  are  not  allowed 
to  be  concealed  or  confused  by  the  surrounding  detail.  It  exhibits 
in  a  striking  guise  the  firm  but  easy  grasp  of  guiding  principles  and 
the  cool  power  of  steady  detached  inspection  which  enable  a 
discriminating  but  decisive  judgment  to  be  formed  and  announced 
on  the  motives  which  prompted  certain  acts,  on  the  results  which 
followed,  and  on  the  responsibility,  intended  or  unintended,  of 
different  participators.  M.  Levasseur,  as  we  might  expect,  con- 
demns the  issue  of  the  "  assignats,"  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  does 
not  bestow  his  blame,  as  he  does  not  accord  his  praise,  without 
reserve. 

Similarly,  although  he  regards  liberty,  assisted  by  science,  as 
the  note  of  the  whole  period  from  1789  to  1870,  contrasted  with 
the  privilege  and  the  regulation  which  were  dominant  before  the 
Revolution,  he  recognises  that  the  State  has  a  useful  and  a 
necessary  part  to  play  in  economic  action  generally,  and  in 
industrial  matters  in  particular.     He  is  by  no  mea.fjf^-.iyt^ye^i^j'Mf^^^ 
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individualist.  On  the  contrary,  he  declares  that  the  period  since 
1870  will  require  for  its  satisfactory  treatment  the  close  study  of 
problems  which  concern  the  organisation  of  labour  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  In  the  present  volumes  this  judicial  temper  is 
shown  not  least  conspicuously  in  the  discussion  of  fiscal  changes  and 
in  the  exposition  of  the  views  of  Saint  Simon  and  of  Fourier.  M. 
Levasseur  does  not  conceal  his  sympathy  with  a  liberal  fiscal  policy, 
or  his  mistrust  of  socialistic  aspirations ;  but  he  is  critical  without 
being  prejudiced  or  unfair  in  his  handling  of  both  these  topics.  It 
is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  his  qualities  as  a 
statistician.  They  are  known  wherever  statistical  study  is  actively  . 
pursued.  But  it  may  be  briefly  noticed  how  cautious  this  distin- 
guished expert  is  in  his  use  of  statistics  as  material  for  history.  He 
notes,  for  example,  the  comparative  lack  of  all  statistical  evidence 
for  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  investigated  in  these  volumes.  He 
does  not  hide  his  opinion  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  only  figures  which 
can  be  obtained  throughout  the  century  for  some  of  the  topics 
handled.  He  frankly  states  that  in  many,  if  not  most,  instances 
approximations  to  the  truth  rather  than  the  actual  facts  can  be 
reached  by  inferences  drawn  from  numerical  compilations.  Such 
then  is  the  spirit  in  which  this  great  treatise  has  been  conceived 
and  executed.  M.  Levasseur's  History  is  worthy  of  his  r^utation. 
It  belongs  to  the  rare  variety  of  classical  treatises.  It  is  the 
standard  history  of  the  period  with  which  it  deals ;  and  the  new- 
enlarged  edition  has  but  confirmed  that  honourable  title  which  was 
won  by  the  earlier  issue.  On  few  veterans  in  the  ranks  of  learning 
has  such  a  coveted  privilege  been  bestowed  as  that  of  improving  an 
earlier  work  after  so  long  an  interval ;  but  by  few,  we  may  add,  has 
it  been  so  fully  earned. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  here  available  to  render  adequate 
justice  to  the  contents  of  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  pages  of 
these  two  comprehensive  volumes,  but  we  may  fittingly  attempt  such 
a  brief  summary  of  the  main  divisions  as  may  perhaps  serve  to 
convey  to  intending  readers  a  suggestion  of  the  wealth  of  information 
which  awaits  them.  Six  sections  deal  respectively  with  the 
Eevolution,  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  the  Restored  Monarchy, 
the  Reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  Second  Republic,  and  the  Second 
Empire.  By  contrast  with  the  earlier  period  anterior  to  the 
Revolution  two  decades  occupy  here  the  space  which  was  filled 
before  by  two  or  more  centuries.  The  vast  transformation  which 
has  been  effected  in  industrial  life  is  due,  not  merely  to  the  social 
and  political  upheaval,  which,  beginning  wath  the  Revolution,  has 
not  yet  perhaps  reached  its  climax  or  spent  its  force,  but  also,  and 
perhaps  in  a  greater  degree,  to  the  marvellous  progress  of  science, 
which  has  rendered  man,  to  a  far  more  complete  extent  than 
heretofore,  the  master  of  nature.  The  first  of  the  periods  considered 
in  these  volumes — that  of  the  Revolution — is  subdivided  into  three 
sections,  concerned  respectively  with  the  action  in  industrial  matters 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  of  the  Convention,  and  of  the 
Directory.  The  first  of  the  three  devoted  its  efforts  to  casting  the 
entire  order  of  society  into  a  fresh  mould.    Privilege  and  monopoly 

■^  •  D^tizedby  Vj^^VJVI'^ 
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of  every  kind  were  swept  away  and  liberty  and  equality  were 
established  in  their  stead.  The  Convention,  which  succeeded,  aimed 
at  equality  rather  than  at  liberty,  and  busied  itself  with  social  more 
than  economic  transformation.  Its  performance  was  inferior,  but 
neither  Constituent  Assembly  nor  Convention  lasted  long  enough  to 
settle  French  society  firmly  on  its  new  political  or  economic  basis, 
and  both  fell  into  the  fatal  error  of  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency, 
convertible  in  name  but  inconvertible  in  fact,  which  led  direct  to 
l>ankruptcy.  The  Directory,  which  followed,  was  mainly  occupied 
with  a  struggle  against  external  foes.  With  the  advent  of  Napoleon, 
and  his  accession  to  absolute  authority,  the  work  of  reconstruction 
was  attempted  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  It  was  in  a  large  degree 
accomplished ;  and  the  range  over  which  the  administrative  genius 
of  that  prodigious  personage  extended  its  unresting  energy  was  no 
less  remarkable  and  more  welcome  a  characteristic  of  his  rule  than 
the  over-reaching  ambition  which  accompanied  and  finally  wrought 
the  downfall  of  his  extraordinary  if  not  unique  military  capacity. 
He  did  not  disdain  to  bori*ow  from  the  older  rigime,  which  the 
Revolution  had  superseded,  such  portions  of  the  economic  framework 
of  society  as  he  considered  to  be  suitable  to  the  purposes  he  kept 
in  view.  The  close  corporations  of  bakers  and  butchers  in  the 
capital  which  he  established  are  instances  of  this  conservative  or 
reactionary  tendency.  So  is  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  which  he 
enforced.  The  survival  to  the  present  day  of  the  spirit,  and  even 
of  the  details,  of  much  of  his  constructive  legislation  affords 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  deep  impression  whicn  his  organising 
ability  produced  on  French  economic  life.  On  the  one  hand  the 
foundation  of  the  Bank  of  France,  on  the  other  hand  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  which  to  some  extent  defeated  their  own  object  in 
proclaiming  a  blockade  against  English  goods,  illustrate  the  good 
and  the  evil  which  he  wrought ;  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  under  his  rule  French  industry  did  more  than  regain  the 
position  it  had  lost  amid  the  disturbances  of  the  Revolution.  With 
the  Restored  Monarchy,  which  forms  the  third  period,  a  struggle 
ensued  between  the  past  and  the  present,  and  in  the  industrial  sphere 
this  quarrel  assumed  the  special  shape  of  a  contest  between  liberty 
and  regulation.  But  the  substantial  advantage  which  the  period 
brought  to  France  was  peace.  That  permitted  of  continuous 
industrial  activity.  It  encouraged  sa\'ing.  It  allowed  the  safe  and 
profitable  use  of  capital.  The  advent  of  machinery,  which  was  a 
conspicuous  incident  of  the  period,  caused  an  increase  of  wealth, 
but  introduced  a  new  social  question,  and  among  other  signs 
of  the  times  were  the  rise  into  prominence  of  Political  Economy 
and  of  Socialism,  the  one  represented  by  J.  B.  Say,  and 
the  other  by  Saint  Simon  and  Fourier.  The  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  which  occupies  the  fourth  period,  was  marked  by  the 
substitution  of  the  bourgeoisie  for  the  aristocracy  as  the  dominant 
class,  whose  economic  interests  were  to  receive  the  chief  attention 
of  the  legislator.  It  was  a  period  of  great  industrial  progress.  It 
saw  the  introduction  of  railways.  But  the  development  of  canals 
was  a  more  prominent  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  the  legislation 
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of  the  period  did  not  bestow  any  serious  attention  on  the  concerns 
or  interests  of  the  labouring  classes.  These  became  conspicuous  in 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  indeed  enjoyed  almost  exclusive 
attention  in  the  eariy  days  of  the  Second  Republic.  The  estab- 
lishment of  national  workshops  was  an  incident  which  could  not  be 
overlooked  in  any  record  of  the  times.  But  before  long  a  reaction 
from  these  ambitious  aspirations  set  in  to  less  attractive  if  more 
sober  commonplace  ;  and,  with  the  Coup  d'Etat,  the  Second  Empire 
replaced  the  Second  Republic.  This  was  a  period  of  great  economic 
development,  when  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  advanced 
with  rapid  strides.  The  speed  attained  was  indeed  unprecedented, 
and  the  second  Napoleon,  if,  like  the  first,  he  aimed  at  personal  rule, 
yet  derived  his  power  from  universal  suffrage,  and  was  so  far  from 
neglecting  social  questions  or  industrial  interests,  that  he  avowedly 
tried  to  solve  the  former  and  to  advance  the  latter.  He  favoured 
the  development  of  industry  and  the  extension  of  credit.  He 
multiplied  public  works.  In  the  second  period  of  his  reign,  when 
his  political  rule  was  less  dictatorial  than  before,  he  liberated 
commerce  from  its  protectionist  restraints,  he  bestowed  on  workmen 
the  right  of  combination,  and  he  assisted  in  the  formation  of 
co-operative  societies.  With  1870,  which  M.  Levasseur  describes  as 
a  turning  point  no  less  in  the  economic  than  in  the  political  history 
of  France,  he  terminates  his  narrative. 

•  Such  is  in  outline  the  picture  of  which  the  details  fill  the 
large  canvas  which  M.  Levasseur  uses.  We  have  perhaps  indicated 
sufficiently  the  combined  skill  and  pains  with  which  the  great  task 
attempted  is  performed.  As  a  result,  we  may  once  more  repeat,  a 
monumental  book  is  offered  for  the  gratefid  appreciation  of  the 
economic  and  statistical  student.  Its  appearance  in  its  new  form 
may  not  unjustly  be  regarded  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  French 
economic  literature.  L.L.P. 

Les  impUa  en  France,  With  a  Preface  by  J.  Caillaux.  Vol.  i. 
Conirihutions  direrJes,  cxxx  -h  405  pp.,  8vo.  Vol.  ii.  Contrihidh/rki 
iniHrecfes.  500  pp.,  8vo.  Paris :  A.  Chevalier-Marescq  et  Cie.,  1904. 
Price  15  frs. 

A  technical  treatise  giving  a  complete  account  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  taxation  of  a  country  is  a  luxury  to  students  of 
finance  and  fiscal  policy.  How  hard  it  is  to  get  a  complete  grasp 
of  the  actual  taxes  in  any  country  but  one's  own  is  known  only 
to  those  who  have  tried.  To  go  further  than  this,  and  find  out  the 
actual  methods  of  administration  of  the  taxes,  is  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  one  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  official  chvss  in 
the  country  concerned.  Les  impois  en  France  is  an  account  of  French 
taxation,  written  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  actual  working 
of  the  system,  and  arranged  and  expressed  with  that  beautifm 
lucidity  which  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  the  French 
tongue.  If  only  there  existed  books  similar  to  this  for  all  the  great 
States  of  the  world,  it  would  be  more  possible  than  it  is  at  present 
to  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  foreign  taxation.  ^ 

The  first  impression  which  an  Englishman  receives"^  oiT  going 
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to  France  is  that  tobacco  and  matches  are  bad  and  expensive,  and 
he  speedily  discovers  that  there  is  a  Government  monopoly  in  these 
articles ;  with  this  knowledge  he  is  generally  content  to  rest ;  but 
should  his  curiosity  lead  him  to  study  the  actual  working  of  the 
tobacco  monopoly,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  amazed  at  the  minuteness  of 
the  official  control  of  the  growing  of  tobacco.  Officials  determine 
in  which  departments  tobacco  may  be  grown,  and  the  number  of 
acres  in  each  department  which  may  be  planted  with  tobacco,  and 
also  the  density  with  which  the  plants  are  to  be  grown,  and  the 
price  which  will  be  paid  for  the  tobacco.  Each  person  who  wishes 
to  grow  tobacco  has  to  get  permission,  but  having  obtained 'this  he 
is  not  at  liberty  to  grow  tobacco  as  he  likes;  the  dates  for  all 
necessary  operations  of  the  tobacco  culture  are  fixed  for  him ;  the 
date  at  which  the  young  plants  are  transplanted,  the  date  of  the 
^cimage  or  removal  of  the  buds,  the  date  of  ^parnpreinent  or  taking 
off  the  useless  leaves ;  and  all  these  and  all  the  other  operations 
of  the  culture  are  duly  watched  by  officials.  Then  the  land  is 
carefully  measured  and  the  number  of  plants  ascertained,  and  then 
the  number  of  leaves  of  tobacco.  All  this  is  done  before  the 
tobacco  is  harvested  ;  the  actual  details  of  the  reception  of  each  crop 
of  tobacco,  and  the  processes  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  the 
countings  and  weighings  before  it  reaches  the  stage  where  it  is 
manufactured  by  the  State,  are  very  complicated.  It  is  indeed  certain 
that  the  cost  of  the  whole  affair,  both  in  officials  and  general  waste 
of  time  for  the  cultivator,  must  be  terrific,  but  that,  after  all,  is  the 
case  with  many  other  taxes  and  systems  of  taxation. 

The  number  of  the  different  taxes  in  France  is  very  great,  they 
are  no  doubt  very  burdensome,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
system  is  productive  of  a  large  revenue.  The  real  question  is,  what 
is  the  cost  1  Would  it  not  bo  possible  to  raise  an  equally  large 
revenue  to  the  State  at  a  very  much  smaller  real  cost  %  Thus,  in 
place  of  an  income  tax  we  have  an  impOt  fonciei',  an  impid  personnel- 
mobilierj  and  the  tax  on  businesses  {imp6t  des  patenfes).  Let  us  pause 
for  a  moment  to  consider  the  last  of  these.  Professions  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  A,  B,  and  C.  In  A  we  find  most  ordinary 
wholesale  or  retail  businesses.  To  find  the  tax  we  have  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  business  and  the  population  of  the 
place  where  it  is  carried  on.  There  are  eight  classes  of  businesses, 
each  of  which  contain  nine  different  sub-classes  of  population.  Thus 
consider  a  grocer  at  Toulouse ;  we  have  to  find  which  class  he  belongs 
to  (to  do  this  we  must  see  if  he  is  a  wholesaler  or  retailer,  or  both), 
and  then  find  the  duty  corresponding  to  this  class  and  to  a 
population  equal  to  that  of  Toulouse.  In  B  we  find  various  special 
professions  or  businesses,  bankers,  omnibius  proprietors,  if  rand 
magasins  ;  here  the  tax  depends  on  the  profession,  the  population, 
and  generally  the  number  of  persons  employed.  Thus  in  a  town 
with  a  population  of  more  than  100,000,  the  proprietor  of  a  l)ig 
shop  dealing  in  five  different  classes  of  goods  will  pay  a  tax 
composed  of  five  special  taxes,  each  of  which  depends  on  the 
population  and  the  number  of  employes,  lie  will  also  pay  25  frs. 
per  head  for  the  first  hundred  employes,  35  frs.  per  head  for  tksivc' 
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second  hundred,  and  45  frs.  per  for  the  third  hundred.  [If  the 
population  had  been  less,  then  taxes  would  have  been  less.] 
Under  C  we  have  persons  engaged  in  manufactures ;  here  the  tax 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  manufacture  and  on  the  size  of  the 
business,  determined  by  various  tests;  thus  a  hat  maker's  tax 
depends  on  the  number  of  his  workmen,  a  brewer's  on  the  capacity 
of  his  boilers  or  vats.  In  addition  to  all  this  there  is  a  further  tax 
based  on  the  value  of  the  dwelling  house  and  business  premises  of 
the  business  man ;  the  details  for  this  are  given  in  table  D ;  for 
members  of  class  A  it  varies  from  one-twentieth  to  one-fiftieth,  for 
class  B  it  is  one-tenth,  for  class  C  it  varies  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
sixtieth;  professional  men,  such  as  doctors  and  lawyers,  do  not 
figure  under  A,  B,  or  C,  but  come  into  table  D,  and  generally  pay 
one-fifteenth.  This  system  is  clearly  very  fcomplicated,  and  cannot 
in  practice  work  out  very  fairly.  The  income  tax,  in  spite  of  all  its 
imperfections,  appears  to  be  both  fairer  and  simpler ;  further,  the 
imp6t  des  patentes  must  be  very  costly  to  collect.  This  extreme 
complexity  of  detail  appears  to  be  a  characteristic  of  French 
taxation ;  thus  in  the  stamp  duties  we  find  minute  scales  which 
contrast  unfavourably  with  the  English  Stamp  Acts,  bad  as  they 
are.  The  English  stamp  duties  are,  roughly  speaking,  either  small 
and  uniform,  as  a  penny  for  a  receipt  over  2Z.,  or  sixpence  for  an 
agreement ;  or  ad  valorem  at  a  rate  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
transaction,  as  \0s.  per  cent.,  on  the  purchase  money  for  a  conveyance 
or  sale.  In  France  there  are  five  sizes  of  stamped  paper,  which 
must  be  used  for  certain  classes  of  transaction,  but  these  to  a  great 
extent  correspond  to  the  stamp  duties  in  England  payable  in  legal 
proceedings ;  the  ad  valorem  stamp  duties  do  not  present  any  special 
features,  but  the  stamp  duty  on  posters  is  interesting,  because 
proposals  for  the  taxation  of  advertisements  are  frequently  made  in 
this  country.  Ordinary  posters  placarded  up  in  a  public  place  pay 
a  stamp  duty  according  to  size ;  advertisements  painted  up  pay  a 
tax  which  depends  both  on  the  size  and  on  the  population  of  the 
commune  in  which  it  is.  There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  duty  is  expensive  to  collect ;  it  is  not  easy  to  imderstand  why 
it  has  never  been  tried  in  England. 

The  taxation  of  alcohol  is  a  feature  common  to  the  financial 
systems  of  all  civilised  countries ;  in  France  it  has  given  rise  to 
peculiar  difficulties,  partly  due  to  the  desire  of  the  legislature  to 
encourage  homons  hygkniqnes,  partly  due  to  the  privileges  which  are 
accorded  to  persons  to  produce  a  little  alcohol  on  their  own  account 
for  themselves.  These  houilleurs  de  cru  are  a  perpetual  difficulty ; 
recent  legislation  has  not  been  altogether  successful  in  dealing  with 
them.  It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  say  definitely  whether  the  law  of 
31st  March,  1903,  will  be  successful.  In  the  first  place,  it  establishes 
a  careful  control  over  all  apparatus  used  for  distilling ;  this  control 
is  elaborate,  and  is  likely  to  be  successful.  In  the  second  place,  it 
attempts  to  determine  by  the  value  of  the  apparatus  whether  it  is 
likely  that  the  person  owning  the  apparatus  will  distil  in  the  main 
only  for  his  own  consumption.  The  authors  are  of  opinion  that 
this  will  be  unsuccessful  ^■^^■^,.^^^^  ^^  vj^ vjg  i c 
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The  fact  that  the  French  system  of  customs  duties  is  not  imposed 
merely  for  revenue  purposes,  but  rather  for  protective  purposes,  is 
familiar  to  every  one,  but  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  French 
customs  system  is  not  very  widely  spread.  From  1860  to  the 
11th  January,  1892,  there  existed,  first,  a  general  tariff  passed  by 
the  Chambers  which  applied  to  countries  which  had  no  commercial 
treaty  with  France ;  secondly,  a  conventional  tariff*  which  gave  the 
duties  fixed  by  the  commercial  treaties  with  separate  countries; 
since  these  treaties  contained  the  least-favoured  nation  clause, 
a  concession  granted  to  any  nation  became  a  concession  to  all  other 
nations  having  commercial  treaties.  Hence  the  'conventional  tariff 
is  the  result  of  a  series  of  commercial  treaties.  The  Chambers  had  no 
control  over  these  treaties  of  commerce,  and  hence  with  the  growth 
of  the  protectionist  movement  the  Government  were  compelled 
to  denounce  the  commercial  treaties.  But  without  some  power  of 
making  commercial  treaties  it  was  thought  that  French  commerce 
would  be  hurt.  Hence  the  device  of  a  general  tariff  and  a  minimum 
tariff  was  adopted.  The  minimum  tariff  is  applied  to  the  products 
of  nations  who  make  corresponding  tariff  concessions  to  France ;  the 
general  tariff  is  applied  in  all  other  cases.  Thus  the  minimum 
tariff  differs  from  the  conventional  tariff  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  discussed  and  passed  by  Parliament,  and  can  at  any  moment 
be  altered  by  Parliament. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  customs  duties  there  are  surtiw^s 
d^entrep6t,  or  duties  on  extra-European  products  imported  from 
a  European  country,  and  suiiaxes  d^oiigine,  or  duties  on  European 
products  imported  from  a  country  other  than  that  in  which  they  are 
produced.  In  one  respect  the  law  imposing  customs  duties  is 
singular;  it  specifies  (1)  articles  which  are  prohibited,  (2)  articles 
subject  to  duty,  (3)  articles  exempt  from  duty ;  if  an  article  arrives 
which  is  not  in  one  of  these  classes,  the  customs  house  officials  put 
it  into  one  of  these  classes  by  analogy.  This,  in  effect,  gives  a 
power  of  imposing  taxes  to  the  officials,  a  result  which  is  most 
surprising  to  an  English  lawyer. 

Octrois  have  been  abolished  in  England :  they  flourish  in  France. 
They  are  taxes  imposed  by  communes  on  articles  consumed  within 
the  commime.  They  are  not  local  protective  duties.  The  powers 
of  the  communes  to  impose  them  are  restricted  ;  only  certain  articles 
may  be  made  subject  to  an  octroi ;  the  maximum  duty  which  may 
be  imposed  depends  on  the  size  of  the  commune.  A  municipal 
council  wishing  to  establish  an  octroi,  has  to  choose  the  articles  it 
wishes  to  tax  from  amongst  those  specified  in  a  decree  of  1870,  and 
adopt  for  each  a  duty  not  greater  than  the  maximum  presented  by 
that  decree.  Some  articles  may  not  be  taxed,  because  they  are  of 
prime  necessity,  such  as  flour  or  dry  beans,  others  because,  like 
sugar  and  coffee,  they  are  already  taxed  by  the  State,  and  an  octroi 
would  lessen  the  produce  of  the  State  tax  by  reason  of  the  diminution 
of  consumption. 

Those  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  who  read  M.  Yves  Guyot's 
paper  on  sugar  boimties,  would  do  well  to  supplement  that,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  France,  by  the  brief  account  here  givepyzejlm  1843\the 
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Colonial  sugar  planters  were  complaining  so  bitterly  of  the  com- 
petition of  beet  wigar  (which  was  exempt  from  taxation),  that  it  Wcos 
proposed  to  prohibit  all  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in  France.  This 
seemed  a  wild  proposal,  but  who,  in  the  light  of  the  past  fifty  years, 
could  venture  to  say  that  it  might  not  have  been  more  beneficial  to 
France  to  have  suppressed  beet  sugar,  than  to  have  wasted  millions 
in  bounties  to  sugar  refiners  1 

The  questions  of  interest  raised  by  this  book  are  very  many,  as 
the  above  observations  have  indicatea,  but  it  must  not  ]>e  thought 
that  all  the  points  of  interest  have  been  exhausted ;  far  from  it : 
shall  we  tax  bicytles  ?  is  a  common  question.  We  can  turn  to 
France  and  discover  how  a  tax  on  bicycles  actually  works.  Shall 
we  encourage  cod-fishing  ?  Again  we  have  an  illustration ;  in  fact, 
the  variety  of  the  French  system  is  very  great  and  most  instructive. 
It  involves  an  enormous  army  of  officials,  an  immense  amount 
of  official  supervision,  an  immense  amount  of  Governmental 
interference;  but  to  many  these  are  no  great  objections.  Those 
who  like  bureaucracy  will  envy  France.  The  value  of  this  book  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  preface  of  150  pages  by  a  former  Minister  of 
Finance,  partly  historical  and  partly  critical.  In  particular  the 
observations  on  the  French  protective  system  are  of  special  interest 
at  the  present  moment,  as  coming  from  an  expert  who  is  familiar 
with  every  detail  of  the  actual  working  of  that  system.      C.P.S. 

Die  Schtvanhmgen  der  landwirthscliaftlichen  Reinerirdge,  herechMi 
far  einige  Fruchtfolgen  mit  Hilfe  der  Fehlei'toahrschdnlichkeitsrechnung, 
(Ergiinzungensheft  viii,  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Gesamie  Staats^ci»sensehafl) 
Von  Dr.  Alfred  Mitscherlich  (Kiel),  viii  -f  120  +  2  pp.  Tiibingen, 
1903.     Price  4s.  ^d. 

In  this  pamphlet  an  attempt  is  made  to  reduce  to  scientific 
measurement  the  variations  year  by  year  of  the  net  proceeds  (in 
marks  per  hectare)  of  certain  methods  of  cultivation.  It  is  of 
considerable  importance,  both  from  the  theoretical  and  practical 
standpoints:  theoretically,  because  it  gives  new  and  interesting 
applications  of  the  theory  of  probability,  whose  scope  is  now 
continually  being  extended  to  fresh  regions ;  practically,  because  it 
gives  a  means  of  combining  and  measuring  the  many  uncertainties 
which  are  inseparable  from  agricultural  industry,  making  possible 
a  calculation  of  the  reserve  capital  or  of  the  amount  of  insurance, 
necessary  to  meet  probable  contingencies. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  pamphlet  the  author  endeavours  to  show 
that  the  normal  law  of  error  is  applicable  to  the  rates  at  which  men 
and  carts  move,  to  rates  of  wages  in  different  places,  to  the  produce 
per  acre  year  by  year  of  various  crops,  and  to  their  market  prices. 
On  these  premises  he  assumes  that  the  variations  in  each  of  the 
numerous  constituents,  which  must  be  considered  before  the  net 
returns  can  be  estimated,  are  to  be  measured  by  an  appropriate 
probable  error,  and  that  these  probable  errors  can  be  combined  by 
the  ordinary  mathematical  processes.  Thus  he  obtains  such  a  result 
as  the  following :  if  land  is  in  three  successive  years  prepared  with 
lupine,  sown  with   rye,  and   then  with   oats,  the  n^t^if^u^n  per 
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hectare  is  20*9  ±  41-9  marks,  Le,,  if  all  the  costs  and  yields  are 
average,  the  return  is  20*9  marks,  and  in  a  long  series  of  years  (if 
there  was  no  change  in  prices  or  conditions)  this  sum  would  be  the 
average  obtained  ;  but  that  owing  to  the  variations  in  the  yield  of 
the  crops,  the  market  price  and  so  on,  the  net  return  is  subject  to 
a  variation  in  excess  or  defect,  whose  measure  by  a  chosen  standard 
is  41*9  marks  (the  so-called  "probable  error"),  and  with  the  help  of 
a  table  it  can  be  seen  that  the  chance  of  making  as  much  as 
21  marks  is  one-half,  of  making  as  much  as  63  marks  is  one-fourth, 
of  making  less  than  nothing  is  three-eighths,  and  so  on. 

Given  the  necessary  facts  and  assuming  the  premises,  it  is  clear 
that  such  a  statement  is  of  very  great  value,  and  much  more  precise 
than  a  mere  calculation  of  the  average,  without  any  means  of 
estimating  the  likelihood  of  making  a  large  profit  or  of  sustaining  a 
heavy  loss.  A  prudent  man,  with  little  reserve  capital,  will  wisely 
turn  his  attention  to  those  crops  "where  the  "probable  error"  of  the 
yield  is  small.  In  short,  we  have  here  a  means  of  measuring  the 
element  of  speculation  involved. 

No  doubt,  as  information  accumulates,  a  calculation  of  this  kind 
can  be  put  on  a  sound  basis  and  its  results  tested  by  experience; 
but  in  the  work  before  us  certain  defects  appear  alike  in  method 
and  argument  which  diminish  the  acciu-acy  of  the  measurement, 
though  the  result  is  still  a  valuable  rough  approximation  to  a  useful 
test. 

In  the  first  place  the  comparison  between  the  data  (men's  speed, 
harvest  returns,  and  prices)  and  the  normal  curve  of  error  is  made 
on  a  faulty  principle.  The  method  adopted  is  as  follows  :  the  rates 
at  which  100  men  walked  were  measured,  the  average  taken,  and 
the  hiuidred  differences  from  it  calculated.  The  probable  error  was 
taken  as  0*845  of  the  sum  of  the  differences  divided  by  \/n{n—\), 
where  n  is  the  number  of  observations  (100).  The  observations 
were  then  tabulated  as  follows^ : — 

y umber  of  Observations  which  Differed  from  the  Average  {in  Excess  or 
Defect)  by  not  more  than 
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Lines  (a)  and  (h)  are  then  represented  on  squared  paper,  where 
they  are  in  close  agreement,  and  it  is  found  that  the  space  contained 
between  the  two  lines  is  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  area 
enclosed  by  the  curve..  Much  of  this  agreement  is,  however, 
produced  by  the  method  employed,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  which  compares  the  same  observations  with  the 
normal  curve : — 


Observed  in 

Between 

Observed. 

CiUculated. 

Corresponding 
LtBiits  on 

Negative  Side. 

Average 

+  0-2r* 

3 

5-3 

6 

Average 

+  0'2r  and         „ 

+  0-4r 

4 

5-3 

9 

+  0-4r     „ 

+  0-6r 

6 

51 

4 

+  0'6r     „ 

+  0-8r 

6 

4-8 

5 

+  0-8r     „ 

+  lOr 

.    3 

4-5 

7 

+  ror    „ 

+  l-2r 

3 

4-7 

1 

-M-2r     „ 

+  l-4r 

3 

3-7 

'             5 

+  r4r     „ 

+  16r 

4 

3-2 

4 

+  r«r    „ 

+  lSr 

4 

2-8 

0 

+  l-8r     „ 

+  20r 

2 

2-4 

2 

+  20r     „ 

+  2'Zr 

2 

20 

3 
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+  2-4r 

0 

1-6 

2 

+  2-4r     „ 

+  2-8r 

3 

2-8 

3 

+  2'8r     ,. 

+  3-2r 

1 

1-3 

1 

+  3-2r     „ 

+  3  6r 

1 

08 

1 

>y 

+  3-6f     „ 

+  40r 

.2 

0-4 

0 
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+  40r 

0 

0-3 

0 

• 
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The  curve  representing  these  figures  is  now  neither  regular  nor 
symmetrical,  and  it  is  obvious  whether  the  correspondence  with 
the  curve  of  error  is  close  or  not.  Applying  Professor  Karl  Pearson's 
test,  we  find  that  the  chance  that  so  great  a  divergence  would  be 
shown  if  the  observations  were  random  samples  from  a  group  defined 
by  the  normal  curve  selected  is  between  0  4  and  0*9.  It  may  perhaps 
be  admitted  that  the  curve  of  error  is  a  reasonable  approximation 
to  the  observed  group.  The  author  does  not  give  us  the  means  of 
applying  this  test  to  the  other  groups  without  considerable 
arithmetical  work,  while  his  test,  which  pays  no  attention  to 
asymmetry  or  to  the  total  number  of  instances,  is  obviously  imperfect. 
So  far  as  can  be  seen  at  first  sight,  the  probable  error  does  form  a 
good  measure,  but  careful  investigation  is  necessary  before  we 
can  accept  it  in  the  case  of  the  observations  relating  to  a  sequence 
of  years ;  while  the  probable  error  of  the  projbable  error  itself  is 
considerable  when,  as  is  the  case  of  the  second  part  of  the  book, 
only  ten  observations  are  to  hand. 

Again,  it  is  hardly  admissible  to  assume  the  rate  of  working 
is  subject  to  this  law  simply  because  the  rate  of  wnlking  is. 
Innumerable  other  factors  enter,  and  it  may  well  be  that  a  curve 
representing  the  products  of  difi*erent  men  paid  by  piece  would  be  a 
highly  unsymmetrical  curve. 
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A  more  serious  practical  objection  is  that  no  attention  is  paid  to 
possible  correlation  between  the  variations  of  the  various  factors 
involved.  In  the  original  calculations  of  the  probable  error 
it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  the  observations  of  prices  at 
various  places  at  the  same  and  at  different  dates  are  uncorrdated.  In 
the  estimates  of  net  produce  there  must  be  considerable  correlation. 
An  intelligent  farmer  will  buy  his  raw  material  at  .the  time  of 
favourable  prices;  he  will  get  more  out  of  his  men  by  better 
supervision  and  arrangement  of  work,  he  will  cause  the  variations 
in  the  different  factors  to  neutralise  one  another ;  again,  there  is 
the  natural  oompensation  which  tends  to  equalise  farmers'  profits 
year  by  year,  by  the  existence  of  a  high  price  when  the  supply  is 
short,  and  vice  versd.  From  such  considerations  it  would  seem  that 
the  calculated  probable  error  for  the  net  proceeds  may  be  too  large. 

These  uncertainties  are  increased  by  the  great  niunber  of 
operations  necessary  in  combining  seriatim  the  probable  errors 
in  the   various  factors.      These  are   performed   by   the  formula 

R-  =  ['(T"  ^'^'  "*"  V(f~  *  ^"-^i  "*"  "^'  where  the  quantity  to  be 
measured  is  Y{xi,  xz ,  ,  .  .),  and  n,  ro .  .  ,  are  the  probable  errors 
for  xi,  .^i  .  .  .  &c. ;  this  depends  on  the  continued  neglect  of 
quantities  of  the  second  order  of  infinitesimals.  It  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  take  the  elements  at  a  later  stage  of  composition, 
and,  in  fact,  to  obtain  actual  records  of  the  net  proceeds  and 
examine  their  variation. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  criticise  the  work  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint.  The  careful  calculations  and  tables  of  the  average 
returns  and  outgoings  may  be  of  considerable  interest  to  agriculturists, 
but  it  should  be  remarked  that  insufficient  attention  appears  to  be 
paid  to  the  state  of  the  soil  after  various  crops  have  been  reaped. 
It  is  assumed,  for  example,  that  the  crop  of  rye  is  as  great  annually 
when  it  is  sown  three  years  in  succession,  as  when  it  follows 
immediately  after  a  year's  preparation  with  lupine. 

While  we  accept  the  results  with  some  hesitation,  and  are  not 
fully  satisfied  with  all  the  details  of  the  methods,  we  welcome  this 
book  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  probability,  as  a 
clever  and  industrious  compilation  of  difficult  material,  and  as  very 
suggestive  of  much  further  work  that  can  usefully  be  done. 

A.L.B. 

Ch'urulnss  der  Allgemeinen  VolJcswmenschaftdehre,  By  Gustav 
SchmoUer.  Part  ii.  x -f  719  pp.,  8vo.  Leipzig:  Duncker  and 
Humblot,  1904.     Price  17s.  8rf. 

The  completion  of  Professor  Schmoller's  book  is  a  fitting  moment 
to  consider  the  author's  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  science  of 
political  economy.  It  was  necessary  that  such  a  determined  enemy 
of  deductive  methods  should  show  how  scientific  results  can  be 
arrived  at  without  the  use  of  that  method,  which  consists  in  deriving 
conclusions  by  logical  deduction  from  well-established  premises.  If 
the  rival  method  is  to  be  inductive,  the  treatment  will  probably  be 
statistical ;  if  both  induction  and  deduction  are  cast  to  the^ji[ijid|£ 
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there  is  a  danger  that  the  science  may  become  theological  in  its 
nature,  and  that  it  will  consist  of  statements  alleged  to  be  true  by 
the  author,  for  which  no  adequate  proof  is  given.  The  most 
extreme  opponents  of  Professor  SchmoUer  will  probably  say,  and 
not  without  some  truth,  that  his  book  is  tinged  with  this  theological 
treatment.  The  learning  of  Professor  Schmoller  is  immense,  his 
historical  knowledge  is  so  great  that  only  specialists  should 
attempt  to  criticise  it,  but  this  book  does  not  profess  to  be  merely 
history,  and  it  is  not  merely  history  ;  it  should  be  economics  treated 
from  the  positive  point  of  view,  yet  it  sometimes  degenerates  into 
what  after  all  is  little  better  than  good  journalism.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  an  example.  We  are  all  greatly  interested  in  the  Fiscal 
problem  raised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  An  independent  study  of  the 
probable  effects  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  by  an  independent 
foreigner  would  be  of  great  interest  to  Englishmen.  Such  a  study 
would  consider  the  economic  and  political  consequences  likely  to 
follow  from  preferential  tariffs  and  protective  duties  based  upon  a 
careful  study  of  the  actual  existing  conditions,  with  correct  reasoning 
applied  to  these  conditions :  it  must  also  be  based  on  the  study  of 
the  effects  of  such  duties  and  tariffs  in  other  countries  ;  the  well-being 
of  the  working  classes,  who  form  a  majority  of  the  population,  would  in 
particular  be  studied  with  great  care.  All  available  statistical  eWdence 
would  be  called  into  play.  \Miat  do  we  find — first,  that  the  author 
sometimes  talks  of  a  "  Reichszollverein,"  whereas  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposals  are,  as  everyone  knows,  something  quite  different,  namely, 
preferential  tariffs  within  the  Empire,  and  protection  for  the  British 
Isles.  Secondly,  that  there  is  no  consideration  of  the  effect  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  worked  out  in  any  detail,  but  merely  a 
few  journalistic  phrases  about  "  so-called  Imperialism,"  "  threatening 
small  States,"  "  Englische  Herrschaft,"  and  so  on.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself  is  described  as  "  agitator  grossten  Stils."     No  doubt  many 

/^f  Professor  SchmoUer's  observations  are  shrewd,  some  of  his 
prophecies  may  come  true,  but  if  this  book  is  meant  to  free 
economics  from  false  abstraction,  as  the  author  states  in  his  preface, 
he  has  given  a  powerful  object  lesson  in  favour  of  deductive 
economics.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  Professor  Schmoller  has 
done  justice  neither  to  himself  nor  his  cause.  The  difficulty  of 
compressing  all  his  learning  so  as  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
subject,  but  without  general  abstract  principles,  has  proved  too 
great.  The  book  remains  deeply  interesting  as  a  series  of 
generalisations  based  upon  history,  with  some  statistics  interspersed. 
It  is  the  exact  converse  of  Professor  Flux's  book  re\newed  below, 
and  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  inferior  to  that  work,  in  spite  of 
the  vast  learning  of  its  author. 

This  second  volume  contains  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the 
whole  treatise,  and  of  these  the  fourth  book  is  the  more  interesting, 
as  it  discusses  industrial  crises,  KlassenJcampfy  and  Handekpol^^- 
As  to  the  first  of  these  then,  it  still  remains  true  that  there  is  very 
much  to  be  learnt.  The  deductive  method,  at  any  rate,  has  not 
thrown  much  light  on  crises.  But  there  is  room  for  much  atudyi 
largely   of  a  statistical   nature,   of  the  actual  course  of  events 
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in  crises.  Professor  Schmoller  gives  a  good  generalised  account  of 
the  various  stages  of  activity  and  depression,  but  he  does  not  throw 
much  new  light  on  the  problem.  It  would  have  been  worth 
w'hile  to  have  considered,  for  example,  how  far  the  development  of 
the  joint  stock  company  system  has  led  %o  greater  publicity  and 
greater  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  businesses  by  reason  of 
the  better  and  regular  auditing  of  accoimts,  and  how  far  this  may 
have  tended  to  produce  depression  rather  than  crises.  Klasseiikampf 
is  a  subject  of  which  but  little  is  known  in  England,  probably 
owing  to  a  liberal  political  system,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  all  the 
more  necessary  that  its  existence  in  an  acute  form  in  some  countries 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Commercial  policy  or  Handelspolitik 
is  a  phenomenon  we  almost  thought  we  had  got  rid  of,  but  evidently 
we  have  not,  and  it  is  to  this  section  that  the  reader  naturally  turns 
at  the  present  time.  The  really  serious  defects  in  Professor 
SchmoUer's  treatment  are,  first,  that  he  regards  business  as  a 
warfare,  whereas  the  analogy  is  in  many  very  important  respects 
a  bad  one;  secondly,  that  he  does  not  make  a  careful  enough 
definition  of  what  is  meant  by  national  progress,  nor  determine 
which  are  the  best  statistics  for  measuring  it.  Unless  we  know 
what  kind  of  prosperity  a  nation  is  endeavouring  to  achieve  by  a 
particular  course  of  commercial  policy,  it  is  not  easy  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  the  means  for  procuring  the  end.  This  consideration 
is  important,  because  it  is  rare  for  Governments  to  adopt  a  commercial 
policy  with  a  clear  end  in  view;  in  fact,  the  political  powers  of 
different  groups  of  persons  may  result  in  a  policy  being  adopted 
which  is  not  nicely  fitted  to  achieve  any  particular  aim.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  Germany,  some  persons  wish  Germany  to  remain  an  important 
agricultural  State,  and  for  that  reason  advocate  high  protection  for 
agriculture,  though  this  tells  on  the  industrial  development  to  the 
dwellers  in  towns  j  others  wish  it  to  become  an  industrial  State,  and 
thus  wish  protection  for  industries,  even  though  this  may  press  on 
the  dwellers  in  the  country.  Both  of  these  policies  are  intelligible, 
but  a  combination  of  the  two  achieved  by  a  combination  of  political 
groups  can  only  be  defended  if  some  third  and  different  aim  is  in 
view,  as,  for  example,  to  diminish  foreign  trade  relatively  to  home 
trade.  It  certainly  seems  as  if  Professor  Schmoller  attributed  too 
much  of  a  government's  policy  to  far-seeing  statesmanship  and  too 
little  to  the  political  exigencies  of  the  case.  One  criticism  of  detail 
cannot  be  passed  over,  namely,  that  Mulhall  should  never  be  cited 
unless  the  sources  from  which  his  figures  come  are  known. 

CP.S. 

Economic  Principles.  By  A.  W.  Flux.  •  xxx  +  324  pp.,  8vo. 
London  :  Methuen  and  Co.,  1904.     Price  75.  6d. 

Professor  Flux  has  achieved  an  extremely  difficult  task  with  the 
most  conspicuous  success ;  he  has  written  an  introductory  study  to 
economics,  which  is  not  only  clearly  and  easily  expressed,  but  which 
does  not  attain  lucidity  and  apparent  ease  at  the  expense  of 
accuracy.  It  is  evident  at  once  that  no  one  whose  mind  had  not 
receivea  that  training  which  the  study  of  ™^t^^^?^|f\?i5Pyv?^" 
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give,  could  have  succeeded  in  such  a  task,  but  it  requires  much  more 
than  the  complete  knowledge  of  the  dry  bones  of  economic  theory 
to  enable  any  writer  to  write  an  elementary  book  which  is  so 
readable  as  this  is.  The  student's  attention  is  held  by  the  closeness 
of  the  reasoning,  and  his  mind  is  led  on  from  point  to  point,  step  by 
step,  in  such  a  way  that  difficulties  are  surmounted  by  the  easiest 
road.  A  further  very  great  advantage  which  Professor  Flux's  book 
possesses  is,  that  it  does  not,  as  ia  the  habit  of  some  elementary  writers, 
state  the  elements  and  ignore  the  difficulties  and  refinements ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  difficulties  are  indicated,  and  the  most  entrancing 
problems  are  suggested  to  the  student  who  is  making  a  more 
advanced  study  of  the  science ;  thus  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  chapter  on  Values  in  International  Trade  is  in  these  words :  "  One 
feature  in  the  two  cases  not  specially  examined  above  calls  for 
attention,  namely,  that  when  the  volume  of  imports  changes,  an 
important  consideration  is,  whether  they  are  affected  by  increasing 
or  decreasing  returns  as  a  whole  or  by  constant  returns?  The 
investigation  of  the  various  cases  which  can  arise  is  not  easily 
made  without  some  symbolic  logical  apparatus,  and  is  even  then 
somewhat  lengthy.  The  purpose  of  calling  attention  here  to  a 
problem  whose  complete  solution  can  hardly  even  be  indicated,  is  to 
afford  opportunity  for  noting  that,  though  the  general  conditions 
point  to  loss  to  a  country  as  resulting  from  any  causes  which 
diminish  the  effiectiveness  of  its  industry,  conditions  are  conceivable 
where  a  gain  would  accrue."  Such  a  statement  as  this  cautions  the 
elementary  student  against  being  too  positive,  and  thinking  he  has 
got  to  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty,  and  encourages  the  more 
advanced  student  to  attempt  to  solve  the  special  problems  here 
indicated.  The  most  serious  objections  to  the  elementary  treatment 
of  economics,  and  it  applies,  perhaps,  leas  to  Professor  Flux's  book 
than  to  any  other,  is  that  statements  have  to  be  made  without  the 
full  proof  being  given.  Thus,  after  describing  a  barter  of  apples 
and  plums  between  two  individuals,  the  author  continues :  '*  There 
is  some  one  rate  which  differs  from  all  others,  in  the  fact  that  when 
all  exchanges  have  been  made  which  the  bargainers  are  willing  to 
make  at  that  rate,  there  is  no  other  rate  at  which  they  are  willing 
to  make  any  further  exchanges.  If  they  can  hit  on  this  rate  at  the 
outset,  it  will  be  the  rate  which  holds  till  they  cease  exchanges." 
It  is  rather  too  much  to  ask  the  reader  to  take  this  on  trust,  and 
the  beginner  is  hardly  likely  to  be  able  to  prove  this  for  hiniself. 
Occasionally,  again,  the  author  makes  some  general  statement  which 
might  be  contested,  such  as :  "In  general,  elasticity  of  demand  is 
great  when  prices  are  low,  but  it  may  not  always  be  small  when 
prices  are  high.  It  may  reach  a  minimum  figure  at  some 
intermediate  price  level,  and  again  become  great  at  high  prices.'* 
The  implications  contained  in  this  are  very  far-reaching,  and  it 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  statistical  evidence  to  verify  the 
general  proposition.  But  such  statements  only  inspire  the  student 
to  further  efforts  to  master  the  subject.  The  general  arrangement 
of  the  book  is  as  follows :  after  an  introduction,  demand  and 
value,  exchange  and  markets,  and  supply  and  value  are  treated  in 
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successive  chapters,  followed  by  a  chapter  on  some  special  problems 
of  valuation;  then  come  chapters  on  interest,  rent,  wages  and 
profits ;  then  on  money,  paper  currency,  followed  by  the  chapters 
on  international  value  and  the  foreign  exchanges.  The  last  three 
chapters  are  on  free  trade  and  protection.  Government  interference, 
and  the  incidence  of  taxation.  There  is  a  most  useful  appendix  on 
problems  touched  analytically  and  diagrammatically,  which  briefly 
mentions  Auspitz  and  Lieben's  method  of  diagrams,  Wickateed  s 
theory  of  distribution,  and  a  diagrammatic  method  of  treating  the 
problem  of  rent  which  first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal. 
The  table  of  contents  is  made  useful  by  containing  references  to 
English  and  American  books  at  the  heading  of  each  chapter.  The 
excellence  of  the  book  cannot  be  fairly  described  in  a  short 
comment;  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  theory  of  value  is 
never  lost  sight  of  ;  as  already  observed,  difficulties  are  not  shirked, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  easy  is  not  made  artificially  difficult, 
as  a  comparison  with  the  page  or  two  explaining  Wicksteed's  theory 
of  distribution  with  Mr.  Wicksteed's  book  will  amply  demonstrate. 
If  Professor  Flux  can  lecture  as  well  as  he  can  write,  his  pupils 
should  indeed  deem  themselves  fortunate.  C.P.S. 

General  Report  on  the  Cemiis  of  England  ami  JFales,  (C.  2174.) 
The  interest  of  the  final  report  on  this  census  in  the  eyes 
of  the  general  public  cannot  but  be  considerably  diminished  by 
the  publication  of  a  preliminary  report  setting  forth  in  consider- 
able detail  the  general  results,  along  with  a  full  and  explicit 
comment  upon  their  relation  to  the  corresponding  figxu-es  of  the 
preceding  enumeration.  On  the  present  occasion,  moreover,  the 
innovation,  a  very  salutary  one  it  is  generally  thought,  of  issuing 
the  complete  set  of  tables  for  each  county  in  succession,  according 
to  ite  aggregate  population,  gave  the  opportunity  of  detailed 
examination  to  those  who  regard  these  results  from  the  practical 
standpoint  of  local  utility.  The  compilation  of  summary  tables 
took  the  wind  still  more  out  of  the  sails  of  the  general  report,  so 
that  the  latter  comes  before  the  public  handicapped  by  the 
comments  of  specialists  in  the  various  branches  of  information 
dealt  with  in  it,  who  have  all  had  their  pickaxes  into  the  raw 
material  before  it  was  sorted  and  classed  by  the  officially  authorised 
agency. 

Nevertheless,  the  broad  and  comprehensive  exposition,  given  by 
the  letter  in  the  volume  now  presented,  loses  none  of  its  value  in  the 
eyes  of  experts  from  the  piecemeal  treatment  its  subjects  have 
already  received,  much  of  which,  indeed,  must  have  been  of  ser^'ice 
to  the  authors  in  their  analysis  and  explanatory  review.  The  work 
itself  is  considerably  larger  than  most  of  its  predecessors,  not  only 
by  reason  of  the  greater  detail  in  which  the  statistics  are  scrutinised, 
but  also  from  the  larger  space  allotted  to  historical  summary.  At 
the  beginning  a  valuable  resume  is  made  of  the  evolution  of  the 
census  operations  from  the  year  of  the  first  organised  enumeration 
in  1801.  It  shows  the  gradual  improvement  in  method  as  well  as 
the  extension  of  the  scope  of  inquiry.     The  defects  W  bdfe  census 
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were  to  some  extent  obviated  in  the  next,  and  after  passing  thrice 
through  the  master-hand  of  Dr.  Farr,  his  successor,  Dr.  Ogle,  on  a 
review  of  the  whole  field,  placed  the  operations  upon  their  present 
basis.  Fault  is  still  to  be  found,  no  doubt,  with  a  good  many  of  the 
methods,  but  it  is  scarcely  open  to  question  that  the  remedy  cannot 
fairly  be  sought  within  the  walls  of  Somerset  House,  but  is  inherent 
in  our  national  system  of  "  trusting  the  people "  rather  than  the 
continental  practice  of  trusting  mainly  to  official  agency  in  the 
collection  and  verification  of  the  intimate  details  involved  in  such 
an  inquiry.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
reiterating  the  consideration  this  Society  has  so  often  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  that  the  census  suffers,  financially 
and  statistically,  from  not  being  supplemented  by  an  enuiner«tion 
of  a  simpler  character  at  five  years  from  each  general  operation. 

A  good  deal  of  space  is  given  in  the  report  to  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  the  compilation  of  the  figures  for  this  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  viz.,  the  number  of  overlapping  and  subsidiary 
areas  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  information  of  a  more  or 
less  detailed  character.  A  glance  at  page  14  is  enough  to  indicate 
what  this  means.  Ancient  counties,  administrative  counties,  county 
boroughs,  county  court  circuits,  civil  parishes,  ecclesiastical  parishes, 
urban,  rural,  registration,  parliamentary,  petty  sessional,  Sodor  and 
Man,  with  the  crowning  mercy  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Scilly  Isles, 
which  "  do  not  strictly  constitute  an  administrative  county,"  though 
administered  as  if  they  did  !  Not  only  do  these  divisions  exist,  but 
they  manifest  the  added  malignity  of  fluctuation.  For  instance,  883 
civil  parishes  were  added  to  the  number  in  the  ten  years,  and  1,308 
underwent  change  of  area.  Only  164  urbm  districts  were  created, 
and,  in  compensation,  53  were  dissolved,  but  the  result  was  the  same 
to  the  Registrar-General,  whose  staff  had  to  efnploy  the  intercensal 
period  in  re-compiling  the  figures  of  the  last  census  to  facilitate 
comparison  with  those  of  the  next. 

In  the  more  strictly  statistical  portions  of  the  report  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  analysis  of  the  more  important  subjects  has 
been  carried  deeper  and  wider  than  usual,  and  that  in  some  cases, 
such  as  those  of  age  and  marriage,  the  aid  of  collateral  sources  of 
information  has  been  utilised  in  the  elucidation  of  points  which 
upon  former  occasions  have  been  subjected  to  most  criticism.  The 
nature  and  extent,  and  even  the  probable  motive  of  the  misstate- 
ment of  age  are  instances  in  point,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
interesting  comparison  with  the  marriage  registers  of  the  respective 
ages  of  husband  and  wife  at  the  time  of  marriage,  as  well  as  their 
civil  condition — indicating  in  the  latter,  though  not  numerically, 
the  proclivity  of  widows  for  bachelors  younger  than  themselves, 
and  the  increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  up-to-date  AVellew 
to  increase  the  disparity  in  age  between  themselves  and  their  second 
ventures. 

No  less  than  60  pages  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  occupation, 
including  those  dealing  with  the  historical  aspect  of  this  branch  of 
the  census.  Every  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to  secure  a 
record  as  complete  and  accurate  as  the  na|ui©  inicrf^ jth^i^f^"^ 
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allows,  and  the  Eegistrar-General  is  of  opinion  that  the  result  has 
been  comparatively  successful.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  much 
greater  attention  than  before  was  given  to  the  preliminary  instruction 
of  householders  and  others  who  had  to  fill  in  this  column  of  the 
schedule,  and  that  both  the  Educational  department  and  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  lent  their  aid  in  this  respect.  That  there  will  be  no 
faultrfinding  in  regard  to  the  final  results  is  beyond  hope.  It  is 
inherent  in  the  subject,  but  it  is  something  to  find  that  the  changes 
in  classification,  always  a  bone  of  serious  contention,  have  been 
adopted,  not  by  the  Registrar-General,  proprio  motu,  but  in  deference 
to  the  views  of  the  Home  Office  and  Board  of  Trade  which  compile 
statistics  of  their  own,  to  which  those  of  the  census  act,  or  should 
act,  as  the  touchstone.  The  census  authorities  manifest  "  no  great 
expectation  that  the  result  will  prove  satisfactory,"  and  back  their 
opinion  by  their  experience  in  1896.  It  is  no  new  remark  that  such 
detail  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  a  synchronous  enumeration, 
especially  when  the  column  is  filled  in  by  other  than  trained  official 
agency,  but  is  obtainable,  with,  if  not  complete,  at  all  events  greater 
accuracy,  through  special  investigation  spread  over  a  reasonable 
time. 

In  the  return  of  birthplace,  nativity  has  been  supplemented 
by  the  somewhat  alien  factor  of  nationality,  and  the  improved 
instructions  issued  appear  to  have  reduced  the  number  of  foreigners, 
or  non-British  subjects.  Similarly,  the  extrusion  of  the  Welsh 
infant  from  the  return  of  language  in  the  Principality  has  reduced 
the  proportion  of  those  who  speak  Welsh  only  by  one  half,  a 
gratifying  testimony  to  the  garrulous  nationalism  of  young  Wales. 

Finally,  the  compilation  of  statistics  for  the  United  Kingdom  is 
accompanied  with  comparisons  in  the  text  between  the  three 
countries,  which  is  convenient  to  those  who  wish  to  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  research  into  the  diffferent  volumes  separately  published ; 
and  the  tables  for  the  Empire,  meagre  as  they  are,  indicate  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  further  advance  in  this 
direction,  until  a  succinct  view  of  the  composition  of  this  vast 
congeries  of  races  and  conditions  may  be  placed  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  can  best  profit  by  the  knowledge. 

On  the  present  occasion  only  the  construction  and  scope  of  this 
valuable  report  have  been  mentioned.  The  statistics  and  their 
lessons  will  be  dealt  with  later.  J.A.B. 


Tfie  Supplement  to  the  37th  Ileport  of  th£  llegistrar-General  of 
Ireland  for  the  Years  1891-1900.     Price  is.  M, 

From  Ireland,  as  from  Africa  of  old,  we  are  always  expecting 
something  new,  even  though  the  novelty  may  not  in  all  cases  be 
indued  with  the  additional  titillation  of  surprise.  The  clear  and 
business-like  supplement  to  the  Registrar-GeneraFs  37  th  Report 
well  fulfils  the  expectation,  and  in  the  statistics  of  births,  deaths 
and  marriages  therein  set  forth  much  will  be  found  of  interest  anfi 
serious  import.  The  review  in  question  surveys  in  detail  the  field 
covered  by  the  ten  years  ending  with  1900,  butjlb^^jg^ir*'!!  tftbl^ 
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with  which  it  begins  includes  the  main  figures  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  from  the  commencement  of  registration,  in  1864.  There 
was  then  a  population  of  5,640,000,  which  declined  continuously, 
though  at  varying  rates,  to  4,468,000,  or  by  nearly  21  per  cent. 
If,  however,  the  island  had  had  to  rely  upon  no  other  factors  than 
births  and  deaths,  its  population  would  have  been  23  per  cent. 

freater  in  1900  than  in  1864,  since,  in  despite  of  a  decreasing 
irth-rate  and  an  almost  stationary  mortality,  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  was  g'S  per  mille  in  the  first  seven  years,  82  in  the 
seventies,  5*4  in  the  eighties,  and  4-8  in  the  last  period  dealt  with 
in  the  report.  But  this  natural  increase  was  outweighed  by 
emigration,  which  took  place  to  the  extent  of  over  15  per  mille  in 
the  sixties  and  eighties,  and  of  9^  per  cent,  in  the  nineties.  The 
actual  figures  should,  perhaps,  be  quoted,  as  the  decline  in  population 
tends  to  make  the  ratio  less  impressive,  so  it  may  be  put  that  in 
the  sixties  about  85,000  persons  annually  left  the  country,  and  in 
the  nineties,  about  43,000,  and,  out  of  2,700,000  emigrating  in 
the  thirty-seven  years,  only  about  214,000  had  returned  to  be 
enumerated  in  their  native  land  at  the  close  of  that  period. 
Birthplace  is,  admittedly,  but  an  imperfect  indication  of  migration, 
but  it  is  worth  noting  that  at  the  last  census  more  than  426,000 
natives  of  Ireland  were  enumerated  in  England,  and  only  77,000 
persons  born  in  England  were  enumerated  in  the  sister  island. 
This  disproportion  moreover  was,  as  it  seems,  considerably  less 
than  any  recorded  from  1861  downM-ards.  Emigration,  however, 
is  outside  the  scope  of  the  material  under  review,  and  it  is  only  the 
natural  increase,  with  its  distribution  and  fluctuations,  that  claims 
attention.  In  Ireland  we  may  confidently  take  the  marriage-rate 
as  the  starting-point,  not  that  of  births,  since  there  are  few  countries, 
if  indeed,  any,  so  little  obnoxious  to  the  somewhat  defamatory 
charge  made  by  Talleyrand  against  certain  people  further  south, 
who  ought  to  have  known  better,  that  "  souvent  Th^ritier  vient 
avant  le  mari !  "  Out  of  a  thousand  births  during  the  period  with 
which  we  are  dealing,  only  26  took  place  out  of  wedlock,  as 
compared  with  42  in  England  and  about  70  north  of  the  Tweed. 
Along  with  the  high  relative  morality  in  this  respect  we  find  a 
marriage-rate  by  far  the  lowest  in  western  Europe.  In  the  sixties 
this  rate  averaged  5-3  per  thousand  of  the  population,  but  gradually 
declined  to  about  4*3  till  after  1895,  when  it  showed,  like  that  of 
England  and  Scotland,  a  perceptible  revival,  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  maintained  in  any 
one  of  the  three  countries  beyond  1900.  As  in  England,  the 
highest  rates  are  found  in  the  urban  districts,  which  include,  in 
Ireland,  all  centres  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  In  these 
the  rate  ran  to  6*5  per  mille,  against  4  in  the  rural  tractfl. 
The  cities  of  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Cork  returned  rates  of  8*2, 
7*2,  and  6*3  respectively,  whilst  in  the  neighbouring  country  the 
corresponding  figures  were  but  4*6,  4*2,  and  37,  and  in  the 
fourth  proWnce,  Connaught,  only  3-4.  The  same  tendency  is 
observable  in  the  returns  for  England  and  A\^ales,  where  the  rate  in 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  is  consi^er^bj^^aj:|9Yf .,  ,^^^ 
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prevailing  in  the  purely  agricultural  counties.  In  Ireland,  more- 
over, the  factor  of  religion  is  introduced,  but  it  no  doubt  coincides 
too  closely  with  geographical  distribution  to  be  a  very  distinctive 
landmark.  For  example,  exceptionally  high  rates  prevail  in  Ulster, 
and  amongst  the  non-Roman  communities  that  predominate  there 
the  rate  is  6  per  mille,  whilst  among  the  members  of  the  Roman 
Church,  to  whom  68  per  cent,  of  the  marriages  are  credited,  it  is 
only  4*4.  On  the  other  hand,  several  urban  centres  of  considerable 
size  are  found  in  the  former  province,  •so  that  the  high  rate  may  be 
fairly  attributable  to  the  influences  which  seem  to  be  operative 
nearly  everywhere  in  raising  this  rate,  in  which  case  the  prevalence 
of  a  particular  shade  of  religious  faith  recedes  into  the  background 
as  the  causa  causans  of  marked  connubial  proclivity. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  illegitimate  births,  it 
does  "not  appear  from  the  statistics  under  review  that  this  phase  of 
immorality  is  diminished  in  Ulster  by  the  greater  prevalence  of 
marriage  or  the  earlier  age  at  which  it  is  contracted ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  increased  under  the  remarkably  low  marriage  rate 
in  Connaught  with  the  comparative  rarity  there  of  marriage 
amongst  minors  of  either  sex.  In  the  former,  with  a  marriage  rate 
of  7  per  mille  in  the  towns  and  46  in  the  country,  there  are  38 
illegitimate  births  per  mille  in  the  one,  and  37  in  the  other.  In 
Connaught  the  marriage-rate  in  the  towns  is  less  than  that  in  the 
riu-al  parts  of  Ulster,  whilst  the  rate  in  the  country  is  no  more  than 
3*4.  There  has  been,  also,  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  minors 
marrying,  which  of  late  years  seems  almost  startling.  Nevertheless, 
only  10  births  in  1,000  were  illegitimate  in  the  towns  and  6  in  the 
country.  It  seems  clear,  then,  that  there  is  not  in  Ireland,  except 
perhaps  in  Ulster,  the  tendency  observable  to  some  extent  in 
England  and  markedly  in  Scotland,  for  illegitimacy  to  be  more 
prevalent  in  the  exclusively  rural  tracts  than  in  the  large  towns. 

As  regards  the  legitimate  prolificity  of  the  population,  it  seems 
that  the  average  number  of  births  per  marriage  has  remained 
almost  stationary  at  about  5*3  for  the  greater  part  of  the  37  years, 
with  a  slight  tendency  towards  4*6  during  the  last  ten  years.  It 
may  be  noted  in  passing  that  in  England  also  this  rate  fell  from 
4  *o  3 '5  ^^  ^^®  same  period.  The  rate  in  Ireland  is  throughout 
higher  in  the  rural  than  in  the  urban  districts,  and  in  the  three 
large  towns  it  falls  well  below  the  general  average.  Connaught  is 
again  to  the  front  with  over  6  per  marriage,  and  the  rural  parts  of 
Munster  reach  57.  It  is  in  these  tracts  that,  as  just  mentioned,  the 
marriage-rate  is  the  lowest,  and  so,  it  may  be  observed,  is  the  birth 
rate.  It  amounts  to  this — that  those  who  enter  into  matrimony 
Are  compfiratively  so  few  that,  though  they  fill  their  quivers,  the 
aggregate  result  of  their  efforts  is  not  equal  to  the  individually 
lighter  contribution  of  their  more  connubially  disposed  compatriots 
in  the  north. 

The  Registrar-General  points  out  that  the  proportion  of  births  per 
marriage  varies  with  great  regularity  inversely  as  the  death-rate, 
and  that  this  feature  is  most  strongly  brought  out  in  the  contrast 
between  the  rural  and  the  urban  districts  throughout  the  country. 
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A  similar  relation  seems  to  exist  to  a  smaller  extent  between  the 
fertility  per  marriage  and  the  birth-rate,  and  where  the  number  of 
births  per  marriage  is  large,  the  birth  and  death-rates  have  a 
tendency  to  be  low. 

The  general  birth-rate  appears  to  have  oscillated  fairly  closely 
round  23  per  mille  from  the  year  1882  downwards:  previous  to 
that  year  it  ranged  from  28  to  24.  Its  course  has  thus  been  in 
general  harmony  with  that  found  of  late  years  in  most  other 
European  countries,  though  in  none  but  France  has  it  maintained 
so  low  a  level.  It  is  in  accordance  with  general  experience,  too, 
that  it  should  be  higher  in  towns  and  industrial  centres  than  in  the 
country.  Ulster  again  heads  the  list  with  Belfast,  where  the 
birth-rate  was  nearly  ;^;^  per  mille  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  Dublin  and  Cork  were  28  and  24.  The 
rate  in  rural  Ulster,  however,  was  only  21-3,  the  same  as  in 
rural  Connaught,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  outside  the 
towns,  the  rate  did  not  reach  22  per  mille. 

The  death-rate,  though  it  has  fluctuated  within  comparatively 
small  limits,  has  not  pursued  a  regular  course,  either  upwards  or  in 
the  reverse  direction.  In  the  sixties  it  was  about  16 '6  per  mille, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  seventies  rose  to  19.  Since  then  it  has 
closely  approximated  to  18,  with  waves  of  a  few  yetirs'  duration 
above  and  below  that  figure.  The  towns,  with  22  per  mille,  raise, 
as  usual,  the  general  average,  which  was  16*5  in  the  country 
districts,  to  18 '2.  "  Dear,  dirty,  Dublin  "  stands  in  bad  preeminence 
with  a  rate  of  26  per  mille,  and  Belfast  comes  next  with  23*4. 

Even  in  the  rural  districts  of  Leinster  and  Ulster  the  rate  is 
more  than  i  per  mille  above  the  rural  rate  for  the  whole. country. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  come  the  five  counties  of  Connaught, 
with  the  low  rate  of  14  per  mille.  Munster,  the  fourth  province, 
has  only  16  per  mille  in  its  country  districts,  but  returns  21  in  its 
four  towns.  The  natural  increase  is,  by  coincidence,  4*8  per  mille 
in  the  aggregate  of  both  classes  of  district,  but  it  is  the  result, 
in  the  rural  division,  of  a  birth-rate  of  21*3  against  a  mortality  of 
165,  whilst  in  the  urban  section  a  birth-rate  of  267  has  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  death-rate  of  21 '9.  Among  the  former  districts  those 
of  the  south  head  the  list,  Connaught,  with  an  excess  of  births 
amounting  to  7*2  per  mille,  and  Munster  with  57.  In  the  case  of 
urban  districts,  Ulster  displaces  Connaught  from  its  lead,  with  an 
excess  of  77,  while  the  small  towns  of  Connaught  return  but  57 
per  mille.  Leinster  occupies  the  lowest  place  in  both  divisions, 
with  2*8  in  the  rural  and  2*3  in  its  urban  tracts.  These  rates 
are  in  striking,  and  from  a  general  standpoint,  melancholy,  contrast 
to  those  prevailing  during  the  same  period  in  the  rural  parts  of 
England,  where  the  death-rate  was  almost  identical  with  that 
of  rural  Ireland,  but  the  birth-rate  far  higher  than  that  to  the 
west  of  St.  George's  Channel.  Then,  again,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  tracts  which  show  the  highest  natural  increase  in 
the  latter  are  the  very  ones  from  which  the  supply  of  emigrants  i» 
mainly  derived. 

It  is   to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  amid  ^ti^U^^TOSli^i^f 
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information  the  mortality  among  infants  and  young  children, 
generally  considered  the  touchstone  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
a  community,  receives  no  more  than  bare  mention  in  the  report. 
The  rates  quoted,  moreover,  seem  interesting,  if  only  from  the 
favourable  contrast  they  present  to  those  in  the  return  for  England. 
In  the  first  year  of  life  104  deaths  to  1,000  births,  whilst  the 
corresponding  figure  in  England,  although  it  fell  to  133  last  year — 
the  lowest  point  touched  since  1881 — has  been  almost  stationary  at 
154  for  the  last  sixty  years.  Taking  the  first  years  of  life  together, 
the  mortality  in  Ireland  was  38  per  mille,  but  in  England  57. 
There  is  here,  apparently,  the  foundation  of  a  population  of  at  least 
the  average,  if  not  better  than  the  average,  health,  nor  do  the  rates 
recorded  for  the  later  years  compare  unfavourably  with  those  for 
England,  making  allowances  for  the  drain  of  emigration  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  35,  and  excepting  the  old  women,  who  do  not 
seem  to  come  up  to  the  reputation  for  toughness  which  they  usually 
enjoy  in  the  eyes  of  the  student  of  these  statistics.  For  the  rest, 
Ireland  seems  to  marry  at  a  ripe  age,  to  breed  with  moderation  and 
to  die  likewise,  "  instead  of  which,"  as  the  Judge  said,  they  leave 
the  country.  J.A.B. 

Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States.  Special  liepori :  EmxAoyees 
and  Wages,     cxv  +  1228  pp.,  4to. 

This  very  bulky  volume  is  mainly  remarkable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  statistical  methods,  rather  than  because  of  any  ad(fition  it 
makes  to  our  knowledge  of  American  wage  statistics.  The  wages 
are  tabulated  throughout  on  the  percentile  system,  and  the  results 
are  given  in  medians  and  quartiles,  while  the  arithmetical  average 
is  never  used.  It  is  very  interesting  to  learn  how  admirabTy 
clear  is  the  view  thus  presented  of  wage  groups,  and  how  facile  is 
the  comparison  between  two  groups.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
method  will  be  widely  followed.  As  used  in  the  present  instance 
it  is,  however,  open  to  two  objections,  first,  that  the  scattered 
statements  cannot  be  combined ;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
compare  this  report  with  any  other.  There  is  no  simple  means  of 
uniting  two  such  statements,  as  the  median  wage  of  3,000  cotton 
workers  is  between  $7-00  and  $7*50,  and  of  3,500  woollen  workers 
is  between  $7*50  and  $8'oo,  into  a  single  statement  representing  the 
groups  together,  and  in  the  1,300  large  quarto  pages  before  us  the 
32  occupation  groups  are  left  entirely  uncomlwned.  Without 
considerable  labour  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  report  anything 
about  the  average  or  median  of  the  wages  of  the  whole  industrial 
population  dealt  with,  or  to  find  what  change  has  taken  place 
between  1890  and  1900,  the  two  years  considered.  It  is,  however, 
not  the  least  merit  of  the  median  and  quartiles  that  their 
calculation  is  rapid,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  interesting 
to  make  some  rather  rough  approximations  to  these  quantities  for 
the  whole  group,  so  repairing  the  omission  of  the  editors  of  the 
report.     This  is  done  in  the  tables  given  below. 

The  report  is  the  result  of  a  special  inquiry  conducted  to 
supplement  the  imperfect  wage  statistics  obtaing^tijyf^oib^^^ni^ytl 
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census,  with  the  specific  intention  of  comparing  wages  in  1890  with 
those  in  1900.  For  this  purpose  statistics  were  taken  from  those 
firms  only  who  were  carrying  on  the  same  kind  of  business  in  both 

years  on  nearly  the  same  lines.     "  Effort  was  made to  select 

establishments  which  may  be  regarded  in  every  respect  as  repre- 
sentative. It  was  determined  to  secure  returns  from  establishments 
having  the  largest  numbers  of  employees."  720  pay-rolls  were 
utilised  of  firms  in  32  manufacturing  industries,  employing  in  1900 
about  125,000  workmen.  This  method  is  certainly  unlikely  to  give 
results  representative  even  of  American  manufacturing  industry, 
still  less  of  industry  as  a  whole.  Agriculture,  building,  and  mining, 
to  mention  only  three  groups,  are  not  represented.  In  four 
industries  less  than  1,000  workpeople  are  dealt  with.  The  largest 
firms  are  not  necessarily  the  representative  ones.  Those  who  have 
not  changed  their  methods  are  among  the  less  progressive.  The 
exclusion  of  all  who  have  not  carried  on  business  for  as  long  as 
twelve  years  entails  the  omission  of  many  important  industries.  It 
is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  the  increase  of  wages  is  nil  in  these 
ten  years,  while  the  Board  of  Trade  Fiscal  Blue  Books  (Cd-1761, 
p.  276)  estimates  it  as  between  4  and  5  per  cent. 

Some  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  American  methods  of  collecting 
wage  statistics  may  be  made  by  comparing  the  figures  here  given 
for  1890  with  those  in  the  Aldrich  Report  on  Wholesale  Prices, 
Wages,  and  Transportation  (see  Economic  Journal ,  1895,  pp.  369  seq,j 
and  Elements  of  Stafisfir^,  pp.  87 — 92).  We  have,  unfortunately,  no 
ready  means  of  comparing  the  groups  in  detail;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  men,  women,  lads,  and  girls,  and  on 
the  other,  different  industries  are  dealt  ^dth;  but  the  following 
table  shows  the  comparison  so  far  as  it  can  readily  be  made : — 
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Comparison  of  the  Aldrick  Report,  1891,  and  the  Statistics  for  1890  in 
the  Twelfth  Censvs. 


1891. 
Avenge  Rate 
,      per  Day, 

Men  

Women 

All  

1890. 
per  Week* 

Qaotientt. 

Weekly  -r  Daily 

Rates. 

Cotton 

% 

1       1-24 

!     $ 

8*06 
5-62 

1 

633 

5'1 

Men  

Women 

All  

Wool  

138 

9-87 
6-28 

7-21 

5*2 

Foundries 

Iron  and  stoel  mills 

Together 

Metals.. 

201 

11-25 
12-20 

11-62 

5-7 

Men  

"All  occupations  in-  "1 
eluded.  Median  J 

1-50 

Mediani. 

10-68 

5-50 

Women  (about)  .... 
All  

9-60 

6*3 

Quartiles 

QnartileB    

115,  213 

808, 13-87 

7-0,  6-6 

*  The  arithmetic  ayerages  are  not  given  in   the  Report,  but  hare  been 
estimated  from  the  percentile  data. 


In  the  case  of  metals  the  agreement  is  satisfactory ;  in  the  others 
the  discrepancy  is  as  much  as  lo  per  cent.  [Wages  in  1891  and 
1890  were  very  nearly  the  same.]  The  numbers  here  included  from 
the  Aldrich  Report  are  only  about  io,ooo,  but  they  were  drawn 
from  a  wide  range  of  industries  and  occupations,  and  may  be 
expected  to  make  nearly  as  good  a  sample  as  the  new  group.  The 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  neither  report  can  be  regarded,  without 
further  evidence,  as  being  really  representative  of  wages  in  general. 

The  following  table  shows  the  grouping  of  the  wage-rates,  and 
the  changes  between  1890  and  1900 : — 

Rates  per  Week,    Males  over  16  Years, 


Workers  in 


Textiles 


{ 


Year. 


1890 
1900 


Percentsf^e  of  Employees  Earning 


Not  More 
than  96*oo. 


Per  eent. 
20-8 
18-9 


$6'ooto 
8650. 


Per  cent. 

10-6 

68 


$6*50  to 


Per  cent.  ' 
5-7  I 
7-9       I 

i 


37'oo  to 

Per  cent. 
7-3 
8-6 


Textiles  include  carpets,  cotton,  wool,  knitting,  dyeing,  and  finishing.     . 
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Ye«. 

Textilct. 

Median. 

Wood. 

Metals. 
Median.  1         Qaartilea. 

VledUii. 

Qiurtilea. 

Quartiles.        1 

1890.... 
1900... 

$ 

7?8 
7-9 

$ 

6-2 
6*4 

1 

10-55 
10-70 

$ 

97 
10-1 

$ 

8-0 
8-6 

$ 

12-8 
12-3 

1        1       $ 

10-8    ,     8-3 
10-8    1     8-4 

$ 

14-7 
14-4 

Miacelianeous. 

Median. 

All. 

Ye«r. 

Median 

1                 Quartilcs. 

Qunrtiles. 

1890.. 
1900... 

$ 

10-8 
10*7 

1           $                       $ 

'        90              13-8 
1         8-5              13-8 

10-63 
10-57 

$        !        $ 

8-08       i      13-87 
8-28        '       13-69 

8ee  notes  to  preceding  table. 

It  is  remarkable  how  very  little  change  has  taken  place.  For 
the  whole  group  the  median^  has  changed  less  than  i  per  cent. 
The  lower  quartile  has,  however,  risen  perceptibly,  and  the  upper 
quartile  has  fallen ;  the  rates  of  wage  were  confined  within  slightly 
narrower  limits  in  1900  than  in  1890.  The  only  industries  where 
any  significant  change  is  shown  are  the  following  :— 

"  Increases — Piano  manufacture,  bakeries,  breweries,  collars  and 
cuffs. 

Decreases — Furniture,  railroad  shops,  clothing,  printing. 

As  an  experiment  in  the  use  of  averages,  the  medians  of  the  32 
trades  were  set  down  to  the  nearest  half^lollar,  they  were  weighted 
with  the  numbers  in  the  trades,  and  the  arithmetic  average  of  the 
result  taken.  The  averages  so  obtained  were  $10*65  and  $10*58, 
as  against  $10*63  and  $10*57,  the  actual  medians  (by  interpolation) 
of  the  whole  group  of  trades.  This  suggests  that  under  some 
circumstances  it  is  justifiable  to  combine  groups  represented  by 
their  medians,  in  the  same  way  as  when  they  are  represented 
by  their  arithmetic  averages.  If  this  method  could  be  shown  to 
be  generally  true,  one  of  the  objections  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  percentile  method  would  be  removed. 

Our  Board  of  Trade  statistics  {loc,  cit.)  show  increases  of  wages 
in  United  States  of  America  in  the  metal  trades  of  2  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  cotton  trades  of  15  per  cent,  between  1890  and  1900.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  reconciling  the  second  of  these  statements  with 
the  present  report.  Though  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  that 
wages  in  general  have  been  stationary  for  the  ten  years  1890-1900 
on  the  imperfect  statistics  of  this  report,  we  can  at  least  say  that 

*  Tlie  medians  and  quartilea  liave  been  found  by  ordinary  methods  t.f 
tabnlation  and  interpolation :  the  report  only  gives  them  for  separate  industries. 

and  as  lyins  within  certain  half-dollar  limits. 
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in  this  very  considerable  group  of  establishments  there  has  been  no 
important  change.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  striking  fact  is  not 
brought  out  in  the  summary  tables  there  given.  The  work  in  fact 
is  imposing  rather  than  sound;  the  new  methods  are  good,  but 
not  well  handled  in  the  summaries ;  and  the  advantages  of  the  old 
methods,  at  any  rate  as  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  lost. 
We  have  in  true  American  fashion  1,300  pages  crammed  with 
detail,  which  may  or  may  not  be  important  for  special  purposes, 
which  is  neither  criticised,  tabulated,  or  summarised. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  statistics  shown  with  the 
results  of  our  wage  census  of  1886  : — 


Weekly  Rates  for  Men 

I. 

Year. 

Percenfaige  of  Employeet  Enrniiig 

l<effi  ;  $7-50     $850 
than  1     10           to 
87-50.   $8-50.    Jr9-5o. 

8950 

to 
Sio'sa 

•10-50 

to 
»"'5o. 

»Vo^°  'Z""  ,?j- 

$12-50. 1  813*50.   '^  ^' 

United  States  1 
of  America  J 

1890 

Perct.   Perct.    Per  cut.   Pcrcnt. 
18-6    11-4     10-8       6-4 

Per  ent. 
,   12-6 

Per  ent    Per  ent.  Per  cat. 

8-6        3-5      280 

1 

Ycnr. 

PerceiitJige  of  Employees 

1  ___ 
thaizof.     1    a«>»t^25t.     251.(030*. 

1  £jirniD|e 
30f.  to  35«      .\boTe  35*. 

United  KingO 
dom J 

1886 

Per  cent.     1     Per  cent.     '    Per  cent. 
23-9        1       33-6              24-2 

Perceitt.    ,    Percent. 
11-6            6-7 

The  great  number  of  highly-paid  men  and  the  wide  range  of 
wages  are  noticeable  in  the  United  States  of  America  group.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased 
20  to  25  per  cent,  since  1886,  while  those  in  the  United  States  of 
America  have  hardly  changed  since  1890.  A.L.B. 

Iteport  of  the  Infer-Departmental  Committee  on  Physical  Maiaraiion. 
Vol.  i.     Report  and  Appendix.     [Cd-2175.]     1904.     is.  2d, 

The  original  terms  of  reference  to  this  committee,  appointed  in 
September  of  1903,  ran  :— "  To  make  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the 
allegations  concerning  the  deterioration  of  certain  classes  of  the 
population,  as  shown  by  the  large  percentage  of  rejections  for 
physical  causes  of  recruits  for  the  Army  and  by  other  evidence, 
especially  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training 
(Scotland),  and  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  medical  profession 
can  best  be  consulted  on  the  subject  with  a  view  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Royal  Commission,  and  the  terms  of  reference  to  such  a 
Commission  if  appointed." 

The  preliminary  investigation  showed,  however,  that  there  were 
no  satisfactory  comparative  datii  that  could  l^e  laid  before  a  Royal 
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Commission,  and  the  terms  were  accordingly  altered  to  include 
only  more  definite  questions  permitting  of  direct  answers : — "(1)  To 
determine,  with  the  aid  of  such  counsel  as  the  medical  profession 
are  able  to  give,  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  furnish  the 
(lovemment  and  the  nation  at  large  with  periodical  data  for  an 
accurate  comparative  estimate  of  the  health  and  physique  of  the 
people ;  (2)  to  indicate  generally  the  causes  of  such  physical 
deterioration  as  does  exist  m  certain  classes ;  and  (3)  to  point  out 
the  means  by  which  it  can  be  most  effectually  diminished."  These 
are  the  questions  which  receive  very  thorough  treatment  in  an 
exceedingly  interesting  report. 

This  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the 
provision  of  data,  the  second  with  the  causes  and  means  of 
diminishing  such  deterioration  as  exists,  the  third  summarising  the 
recommendations.  In  Part  I  the  existing  statistics  are  first  rapidly 
reviewed.  The  utter  uselessness  of  the  recruiting  statistics  is 
shown ;  they  seem,  in  fact,  to  suffer  from  almost  every  possible 
statistical  defect.  They  do  not  really  give  the  proportions  of 
recruits  rejected  owing  to  physical  unfitness,  but  only  the  percentage 
rejected  by  medical  officers  after  an  unknown  percentage  has  been 
already  rejected  by  the  recruiters:  the  practice  of  rejection  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  constant,  e,g.y  with  regard  to  teett 
{cf.  Sir  William  Taylor's  report  in  the  appendix,  p.  97,  and  report, 
section  22,  p.  5),  and,  finally,  the  recruits  are  drawn  from 
varying  social  strata  according  to  the  state  of  the  labour  market 
(Professor  Cunningham,  §  14,  p.  4).  The  British  Association 
Committee  of  1878-83  collected  a  mass  of  useful  data,  but  there  are 
practically  no  earlier  or  later  data  with  which  they  can  be  compared. 
All  small  collections  of  data  are  difficult  to  use  for  comparative 
purjpi^,  owing  to  the  very  considerable  differences  between  one 
class  of  the  population  and  another  regarding  such  measurements  as 
stature,  and  the  lack  of  guarantee  that  measurements  taken  at  two 
different  epochs  refer  to  the  same  classes.  The  only  noteworthy 
statistics  that  we  are  a  little  surprised  not  to  find  mentioned  in  the 
report  are  those  given  by  Professor  Pearson  and  Miss  A.  Lee  in 
Biomeirika  (November,  1903).  They  are  perhaps  worth  quoting 
here.  The  figures  are  basea  on  data  specially  collected  for  the 
study  of  heredity,  measurements  being  made  on  parents  and  their 
offspring  (over  18  years  of  age)  for  more  than  i,ooo  families.  The 
data  refer  chiefly  to  the  middle  classes.  Measurements  are  in  inches, 
and  the  results  are  as  follows  : — 


Males. 


First  generation.. 
Second      ,, 


Increase  of  second  genera- 1 
tion  on  first  generation  ...  j 


MeHii  Forearm. 
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Mean  Statnre. 

Mean  Span.       1     Mean  Foream. 

First  veneration 

Second      ,,        

62-48 
63-87 

61-80                    16-61 
63-40                    16-75 

Inorease  of  second  genera-' 
tion  on  first  generation....  ^ ' 

1*39 

i*6o                      o*z4 

ProfoBSor  Pearson   discusses  these    marked    changes   at 

length,  but  concludes  that  "  however  we  judge  the  matter ' 

there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  population,  so  far  as  the 
middle  classes  are  concerned,  is  degenerating,"  and  regards  the 
figures  as  "  hopeful,  not  as  regards  the  quantity  of  which  it  takes  no 
account,  but  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  offspring  of  a  fair  sample 
of  the  English  middle  classes."  The  similar  but  more  limited  data 
for  stature,  collected  at  an  earlier  date  by  Mr.  Galton,  and  referring 
rather  to  the  upper  middle  classes,  give  a  difference  of  the  same 
sign,  but  much  smaller,  the  means  for  the  first  generation  being 
larger  than  those  found  by  Professor  Pearson  (Professor  Pearson's 
deductions.  Philosophical  Transadions,  A,  vol.  187  (1896),  p.  253):— 


Stature. 

fiusbands   

6914 
69-25 

Wives    

68  87 

Sons 

Daughters 

6412 

Difference  

Difference  

O'll 

o'2S 

The  differences  in  the  two  sets  of  data  emphasise  the  difficulties 
of  comparison,  but  strengthen  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee 
(§  68,  p.  13),  "that  the  impressions  gathered  from  the  great 
majority  of  the  witnesses  examined  do  not  support  the  belief  that 
there  is  any  general  progressive  physical  deterioration."  In  order 
to  provide  definite  data  for  the  future,  the  Committee  recommend 
the  establishment  of  an  Anthropometric  Survey,  more  or  less  on 
lines  suggested  by  Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  John  Gray 
(^  46—61,  189—90,  423  (1)  and  Appendix  II,  p.  102);  the 
survey  to  be  "  organised  somewhat  upon  the  same  plan  as  the 
Geological  Survey  Office,"  with  a  Director  and  Deputy-Director, 
one  of  whom  "  should  be  an  anthropologist,  acquaintea  with  the 
anatomy  and  development  of  the  human  body,  and  with  experience 
in  anthropometrical  work ;  the  other  should  be  a  statistician,  trained 
in  modern  scientific  methods."  The  Committee  consider  that  the 
"  main  attack  should  be  on  the  youth  of  the  country ; "  but,  were 
the  siu-vey  established,  considerable  numbers  of  adults  might  also 
be  dealt  with,  e,g.,  those  in  the  service  of  corporate  bo(Ses,  the 
Civil  Service,  &c.  The  scheme  is  of  such  interest,  both  practical 
and  scientific,  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  it  may  be  realised 
The    recommendation  of    the  Committee  ois^edili^  \Diftjiibecnoted, 
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exceedingly  strong :  "  the  Committee  are  emphatic  in  recommending 
the  creation  of  an  organisation  on  the  lines  indicated,  and 
regard  it  of  the  highest  importance  towards  the  collection  of 
authoritative  information  on  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry, 
that  the  survey  should  be  undertaken  at  the  earliest  possible  moment " 
(§  54)  (my  italics). 

With  a  further  view  to  the  provision  of  definite  data,  the 
Committee  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  register  of  sickness 
(^  62,  63,  423  (2)  )  in  connection  wijth  the  official  returns  of 
Poor  Law  Medical  Officers,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  hospitals, 
&c.  Finally,  in  order  to  "  receive  and  apply "  the  information 
pro\aded  by  the  Survey  and  the  Register,  there  should  be  an 
Advisory  Council,  "  modelled  to  some  extent  on  Le  Comity  ConsuUatif 
^hygikne  puhlU]ue  de  France  "  (sections  64 — 6,  423  (3)  ). 

Passing  now  to  Part  II  of  the  Report  (p.  13),  concerning  "the 
causes  of  such  physical  deterioration  "  (i.e.,  unfitness  without  respect 
to  past  times)  "as  does  exist,  and  the  means  by  which  it  can 
be  diminished,"  we  have  an  exceedingly  wide  fiela  for  discussion. 
Every  factor  that  may  affect  the  development  of  man — and  what 
part  of  his  environment  can  one  exclude  ? — is  a  possible  cause  of  the 
deterioration  or  improvement  of  the  race  through  the  individual, 
and,  in  addition,  the  character  of  the  race  as  a  whole  may  be  altered 
by  the  varying  fertility  of  different  stocks.  The  latter  question 
would  best  have  been  treated  separately,  but  is  interpolated  as 
noticed  below  in  Section  V  of  the  present  part. 

After  some  introductory  remarks  (I,  p.  13),  the  urbanisation  of  the 
people  (II,  p.  16)  is  dealt  with  at  some  length  under  the  subsidiary 
headings  overcrowding,  pollution  of  atmosphere,  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. It  is  recommended  that  local  sanitary  authorities  be  required 
to  furnish  special  returns  showing  e.g.,  the  infantile  death-rate,  the 
number  of  cellar  and  back-to-back  houses,  particulars  of  water  supply, 
sewerage,  refuse  disposal,  &c.  (^  121—3, 423  (11)).  Section  III  deals 
with  alcoholism,  and  IV  with  the  rural  exodus.  We  then  come  to  a 
single  page  "  on  the  alleged  tendency  of  superior  stocks  in  all  classes 
towards  a  diminished  rate  of  reproduction."  Professor  Pearson's 
very  pessimistic  peroration  to  the  Huxley  lecture  for  1903  is  quoted, 
and  a  somewhat  curt  comment  from  Professor  Cunningham's 
evidence,  dismissing  Professor  Pearson's  conclusion  that  "we  are 
ceasing  as  a  nation  to  breed  intelligence  as  we  did  fifty  to  a  hundred 

{ears  ago  "  as  a  "  pure  assumption."  The  Committee  conclude  that 
ere  again  there  is  no  definite  evidence,  and  that  it  might  be  well 
if  "steps  were  taken  to  obtain,  by  means  of  a  proper  census, 
accurate  information  on  the  point:"  i.e,,  as  to  the  size  of  families  in 
different  classes.  The  results  of  such  a  census  would  be  of  hich 
interest,  but  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  so  to  organise  tne 
investigation  as  to  give  definite  conclusions;  it  would  have  to 
cover  the  "  manual  labour  "  as  well  as  the  "  intellectual "  classes  to 
give  data  for  comparison ;  it  would  have  to  include  the  marriage- 
rates  in  the  two  classes,  on  which  their  reproduction-rates  are 
equally  dependent,  and — as  with  the  whole  question  of  alleged 
deterioration — any  one  set  of  observations  would    be    of.  ism^e 
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value  unless  or  until  there  were  others  at  different  epochs  for 
comparison.  Would  not  results  of  almost  equal  interest  be 
obtainable  by  extracting  birth,  death,  and  marriage-rates  for  small 
areas  of  divergent  characters  (as  suggested  lat«r  by  the  Committee 
in  the  case  of  infantile  mortalitv)  for  a  few  years  at  two  distant 
epochs,  sav  1871  and  1901  1  The  cost  would  be  relatively  very 
small,  and  the  results  would  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on 
the  reproduction-rates  of  different  social  strata.^  As  bearing 
on  this  question,  the  reader  may  be  reminded  that  the  work 
of  Westergaard  and  Rubin,  which  has  been  discussed  by  Pearson, 
shows  that  in  Denmark  (1)  the  gross  size  of  family  is  much  larger  for 
the  lower  classes  than  for  the  upper,  but  (2)  the  nett  size  of  family 
is  very  little  different  for  the  two,  owing  to  the  greater  death-rate 
in  the  lower  classes ;  but  again,  (3)  the  cls^s-reproduction-production- 
rate  is  greater  for  the  lower  strata  than  the  upper,  as  the  marriage- 
rate  is  higher,  though  to  an  uncertain  extent  (50  per  cent,  in  the 

estimate).     {Cf,  Westergaard  and  Rubin,  StaiisUk  der  Eheix 

in  Danernark,  Fischer,  Jena,  1890;  Pearson's  Chanr^^  of  Death,  atd 
other  Essays,  vol.  i,  essay  3).  Again,  Kiaer  shows  that  the  percentage 
of  childless  marriages  is  much  greater  for  the  ofiScial  class  than  for 
the  working  class  in  Norway  (9  per  cent,  and  2  per  cent,  roughly), 
and  Fahlbeck  indicates  a  progressive  decrease  in  size  of  family  for 
the  Swedish  nobility  (Kiaer,  Stat.  Beitrdge  zur  Beleuditung  d.  eMichen, 
Fnichiharkeit,  Christiania,  1903;  Fahlbeck,  Det^  Adel  SeJiwedm 
und  Finlands,  Fischer,  Jena,  1903).  The  suspicion  suggests 
itself  that  the  upper  classes  (without  respect  to  intellectiiality) 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  reproduce  so  fast  as  the  lower  in  cirilised 
States,  the  social  movement  of  individual  lines  within  the  nation 
being  preponderantly  upwards.  May  not  this  be  as  well  as  it  is  f 
If  there  were  under-production  of  offspring  amongst  the  manual- 
labour  classes,  and  over-production  among  the  upper  classes,  a 
downward  circulation,  which  could  hardly  tend  to  happiness,  would 
be  an  economic  necessity. 

Returning  to  the  Report,  after  this  digression,  and  passing  over 
the  next  section  on  food,  we  come  to  Section  VII,  "  on  conditions 
affecting  the  life  of  the  juvenile  population,"  dealing,  inter  alia,  with 
infantile  mortality,  the  employment  of  mothers,  and  defective 
feeding.  Two  suggestions  of  great  interest  to  the  statistician  are 
made  here ;  (1)  that  infant  mortality  rates  should  be  worked  out  for 
particular  small  areas  in  industrial  towns,  and  for  special  industries; 
and  (2)  that  still-births  should  be  registered  (sections  241,  242,  and 
(23),  (24),  p.  88).  The  latter  is  a  point  in  which  English  registration 
practice  lags  behind  that  of  most  civilised  countries.  The  question 
of  the  employment  of  mothers  produced  some  interesting  evidence 
(pp.  47 — 50),  and  later  sections  may  be  noted  dealing  with  the 
medical  inspection  (p.  59)  and  proposed  provision  of  meals  for  school 

»  The  (UflBculty  in  urban — more  particularly  metropolitan — districts  lies  in  the 
hospitals }  e.g.y  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  di'iiths  registered,  in  Hampstead,  were 
hospital  deaths.  A  table  has  been  given,  during  the  last  few  yenrs  only,  in  the 
Annual  Summaries  of  the  Weekly  Returns,  showing  the  detith-rates  nftcr  the 
distribution  of  hospital  diaths.  Digitized  by  VjVJV^ VIC 
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children  (pp.  65—72).  The  final  section  (Section  VIII)  of  Part  II 
is  devoted  to  "  special  subjects,"  syphilis,  insanity,  eyes  and  ears, 
teeth. 

The  recommendations  (Part  III,  pp.  84 — 92)  number  fifty-three. 
We  have  noticed,  briefly,  in  the  above  those  of  most  statistical 
interest ;  for  the  remainder,  dealing  with  matters  as  diverse  as  local 
and  central  sanitary  administration,  education,  the  employment  of 
women,  milk  supply,  and  the  prevention  of  juvenile  smoking,  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  lleport.  Of  the  Appendices  included 
in  the  same  volume  as  the  Eeport  three  deserve  special  mention, 
a  critique  by  Mr.  Loch  of  Mr.  Booth's  and  Mr.  Eowntree's  estimates 
of  the  numbers  of  the  very  poor,  a  memorandum  of  Miss  Anderson's 
on  the  employment  of  mothers,  and  a  statement  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Tatham  on  infantile  mortality  (the  deaths  arranged 
under  causes,  in  urban  and  rural  districts  and  amongst  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  children). 

The  general  tenor  of  the  Report  is  reassuring :  *'  The  Committee 
hope  that  the  facts  and  opinions  they  have  collected  will  have  some 
effect  in  allaying  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  .  .  .  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  progressive  deterioration  is  to  be  found  amons 
the  people  generally.  They  consider  that  "the  law  may  with 
advantage  be  altered  and  elaborated  in  certain  respects,"  but 
significantly  add  that  "complacent  optimism  and  administrative 
indifference  must  be  attacked  and  overcome,  and  a  large-hearted 
sentiment  of  public  interest  take  the  place  of  timorous  counsels  and 
sectional  prejudice."  G.U.Y. 
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Social  Causation  :  Franklin  H.  Giddings. 

American  Jowrnal  of  Sociology.  July,  1904 — Eugenics;  its  Defini- 
tion, Scope,  and  Aims :  Francis  Gallon.  The  Scope  of  Sociology. 
IX.  Premises  of  Practical  Sociology.  Albion  IF.  Small.  The 
Founders  of  Sociology.     Victor  Branford. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science — 
May — Contains    series    of    Articles    on     "Philanthropy    and 

Penology." 
July — Contains  series  of  Articles  on  "  The  Grovernment  in  its 
relation  to  Industry." 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.  June,  1904 — Hobson's  Theory  of 
Distribution :  J.  Laurence  Laughlin.  Conditions  affecting  fieet- 
sugar  culture  in  the  United  States:  G.  JV.  Shaw.  Wage 
Statistics  in  the  Twelfth  Census :  Edith  Abbott.  Labor 
Insurance :  /.  M.  Bubinow.  Promotion  before  the  Trusts : 
}F.  G.  Langvxrrthy  Taylor. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  September',  1904 — The  Electoral  System  r 
/.  B.  Doolittle.  Monopoly  and  Tariff  Reduction :  /.  B.  Clark. 
Municipal  Accounts.  A  First  Step  towards  Municipal  Reform : 
F.  A.  Cleveland.  The  Cleveland  Plan  of  School  Administration : 
S.  P.  Oi'th:  Street  Labor  and  Juvenile  Delinquency:  /.  G. 
Goldmjark.  The  Cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain :  JV.  B.  Shepherds 
Egypt  and  England :  William  M.  Sloane. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  August,  1904 — The  Development 
of  Eicardo's  Theory  of  Value :  Jacob  H.  Hollander.  The  Right 
to  Labor :  John  Bascom.  The  Distribution  of  Money  between 
the  Banks  and  the  People  since  1893 :  0.  M.  JV.  Sprague.  The 
Inheritance  Tax  in  the  American  Commonwealths:  Solom^on 
Huebner.  What  Determines  the  Value  of  Money :  Charles  A. 
Conant.  The  Movement  of  Wheat  Growing,  a  Study  of  a 
leading  State  :  C.  JV.  TJwmpson. 

Yale  Beview.  August,  1904 — Some  of  the  Events  leading  up  ta 
the  War  in  the  East :  K.  Asakavxi.  Democracy  in  Australasia : 
J.  Collier.  The  Electric  Interurban  Railroad :  Frarik  T,  Carlton^ 
Proposed  Remedies  for  Lynching :  /.  E.  Cutler. 

Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  1904 — 

March — Modern  Tariff  Systems.  [Definition  of  various  systems. 
Various  interpretations  of  most-favoured -nation  clause  and  its  present 
status.  Maximum  and  minimum  systems,  with  resume  of  arguments 
lor  and  against.  Account  of  general  and  conventional  tariff  Vdi! 
Germany.    Excerpts  from  tariffs,  tables  and  bibliography.] 
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United  States — Canid. 

Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  1904 — Conid. 
April — Statistical  Abstract  of  the  World.     Trunk  Line  Traffic 

and  Differential  Bates. 
May — Territorial  and  Commercial  Expansion  of  the  United 
States.      Commerce    between    the   United    States  and  its 
Nonconti^ous  Territories,  and    between   said  Territories 
and  Foreign  Countries. 
June — Movement  of  Wholesale  Prices  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.    Trade  of  United  States  with  Canada. 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Lobar.    No.  52,  May,  1904— Child  Labor 
in  the  United  States:  Hannah  Jl.  SewalL 

Austria — 
^tistische  Monatschrift.  May — June — July,  1904 — Die  Gesund- 
heitsverhaltnisse  der  osterreichischen  Berg-und  Huttenarbeiter: 
S.  Eosenfeld.  Die  Lohn-  und  sonstigen  Verhaltnisse  der  land- 
und  forstwirtschaftlichen  Arbeiter  Osterreichs  nach  den 
Ergebnissen  und  Erhebungen  der  Landeskulturrate  vom 
Jahre  1897 :  Richard  v.  Pfliigl.  Summarische  Ergebnisse  der 
gewerblichen  Betriebszahlung  vom  3  Juni  1902,  in  Osterreich. 
Osterreichs  Sparkassen  im  Jahre  1902:  H.  Ehrenberger.  Die 
statistischen  Vorlagen  des  k.k.  Finanzministeriums  fiir  die 
Enquete  iiber  die  Beform  der  Gebaudesteuer  (November- 
Dezember,  1903) :  Bravm,  v.  Femwald. 

France— 
Annates  des  Sciences  Politiques.  July,  1904 — ^Lois  et  traditions 
coloniales  de  la  France  d'autrefois :  Christian  Schefer.  L'industrie 
k  domicile  salaried :  Edgard  AUix.  La  lutte  centre  la  tuber- 
culose  en  France  (Fin) :  B.  Savory  and  Dr.  Collet.  Le  contrat 
coUectif  de  louage  de  travail  (1) :  Edouard  Cailleux.  Chronique 
coloniale  (1903) :  Charles  Mourey. 
Journal  des  Economstes,  1904 — 

Jwne — Le  centenaire  de  Cobden :  Frederic  Passy.  Les  sugges- 
tions Am^ricaines  et  la  B^forme  Mon^taire  de  la  Chine: 
Arthur  Baffalovich.  Mouvement  scientifique  et  iudustriel: 
Daniel  Bellet. 
July — L'A^culture  et  la  Libert^ :  Paul  Bonnaud.  Le  Troisitoe 
Centenaire  de  la  Caisse  d'Epargne,  1604-1 90i :  A.  deMalarce. 
Le  Mouvement  Financier  et  Commercial:  Maurice  ZaMet, 
Le  Libre-£chanKe,  est-il  un  Dogme  1 :  M.  Bouxel 
August— Ou  est  rUtopiel:  G.  de  Molinari.  Les  Trades- 
Unions,  les  Trusts,  et  le  Laisser  Faire :  G.  de  Molinari.  La 
Consommation  des  Boissons  Hygi^niques  et  de  rAIcool  k 
Paris  de  1894  ^  1904  :  E.  Letoumeur.  L'fitat  Conuner^^t  et 
les  Cultiu-es  Obligatoires  k  Java:  Daniel  Bellet  L^Affran- 
chissement  de  la  Femme :  FrH^ric  Passy. 
September — ^Les  Travaux  Parlementaires  de  la  Chambre  des 
D^put^s,  1903-1904 :  Andr^  Liesse.  Chambres  du  Travail  ou 
Chambres  Ouvri^res  :  M.  Comhes  de  Lestrade. 

Digitized  by  VjVJVJV  IVl 
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France — Contd, 

Journal  de  la  Sociitd  de  Staiistique  de  Paris,  1904 — 

July — Le  M^tropolitain  de  Paris.  Previsions  et  r^sultats: 
G,  Cadoux,  Donne^s  uouvelles  sur  les  lois  dt^mographiques 
de  la  natality.  (Documents  de  la  Nouvelles-Galles  du  Sud.) 
(A  suivre.) :  Dr.  J.  Bei'tillon, 

Aiigiist — La  statistique  et  les  accidents  des  gens  de  mer: 
DeUarde  et  lienard,  De  Tinfiuence  des  migrations  internes 
sur  la  repartition  des  langues  et  des  cultes  en  Suisse :  Paul 
Meuriot. 

September — Reorganisation  de  la  statistique  agricole  officielle. 
Chronique    de    statistique    judiciaire :     Mawice     Yvern^, 
Chronique  des  questions  ouvri^res  et  des  assurances  sur 
la  vie :  Mawice  Bellom, 
Ija  Reforme  Sociale,  1904 — 

No,  12 — Les  frais  de  procedure  et  Th^ritage  rural:  Flour  de 
Saint  Genis, 

Nos.  13  and  14 — Compte  rendu  de  la  Reunion  Annuelle  de  la 
Society  d'Economie  Sociale.  L'Invasion  de  la  Mis^re 
Provinciale  k  Paris  :  E,  Cheysson. 

Nos.  15  and  16 — Les  Libert^s  Locales  devant  la  Revolution  et 
la  Tradition:  JJon  de  Moniesguiou.  Dourdan,  Gapitale  du 
Hurepoix,  coup  d'oeil  sur  son  histoire  economique  depuis  le 
moyen  age:  Joseph  Guyot,  Le  Code  Civil  en  Belgique: 
Georges  Pan  den  Bossche, 

Nos.    17   and   18 — La  Depopulation    des    Campagnes:     BenS 
LavolUe.    Les  Commissions  mixtes  regionales  dans  Findustrie : 
Emrrumuel  Bivikre,     Les  Syndicats  d'mitiative  :  Boiuo-Sei-vine.   , 
Bevue  d^tlconomie  Politique^  1904 — 

Jun/e — La  Desagre^tion  sociale  et  la  lutte  des  classes :  Edmond 
Fiiley.  La  Municipalisation  du  Sol  en  AUemagne :  Emmanuel 
Fochier.  Sur  la  Rente  des  consommateurs.  Une  nouvelle 
demonstration  d'une  proposition  concernant  le  rapport  entre 
prix  et  consommation :  Beta  AmJbrozovics, 

July — De  la  suppression  ou  de  la  reglementation  des  debits  de 
boissons  :  Charles  Gide,     £tude  sur  le  Commerce  exterieur  de 
la    France  de    1881    k   1902:    Henri   TrucJiy,      Chronique 
Ouvri^re :  Charles  Bisi. 
bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  Legislation  compardey  1904 — 

June — Les  successions  dedarees  en  1903.  L'impdt  sur  les 
operations  de  bourse. 

Jtdy — Production  des  alcools  en  1903  et  1902.  Statistiques 
des  fabriques,  entrepdts,  magasins  de  vente  en  gros  et 
magasins  de  vente  en  detail,  etc.,  soumis  en  1903  aux 
exercices  des  agents  des  contributions  indirectes.  La 
reforme  des  imp6ts  directs  en  Wurtemburg  (suite). 

August — Statistique  des  contributions  directes  et  des  taxes  y 
assimiiees.  Les  revenus  de  r£tat.  La  caisse  nationale 
d'assurances  en  cas  de  deces  et  en  cas  d'accidcnts  en  1903. 
Les  societes  de  secours  mutuels  k  la  fin  de  1901.  Les 
ch^ues  postaux.  ^    ...„,.. 

^  '^  Digitized  by  VjV^^^VIAC 
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Germany — 

Archiv  filr  Sozialtmssenscfuift  und  Sozialpolitik,  Neue  Folge.  Band  1, 
Heft  2,  1904 — Der  Zusammenbruch  der  kapitalistichen  Wirt- 
schaftsordnung  im  Lichte  der  nationalokonomischen  Theorie : 
Michael  Txt^an-Baranowsky,  Die  Bedeutung  der  Haushaltungs- 
budgets  fiir  die  Beurteilung  des  Ernahriuigsproblems :  Fritz 
Kestner,  Die  Aiisdehnung  des  Arbeiterschutzes  in  Frankreich. 
(Das  Gesetz  vom  11  Juli,  1903):  Julius  Landmann,  Die 
staatliche  Pensionsversicherung  der  Privatangestellten :  Tnihelm 
Arem.  Die  Arbeiterfrage  in  Siidafrika:  Heiiry  IF,  Macrosiy, 
Kritische  Anmerkungen  zur  revisionistischen  Agrarpolitik. 
0,  Piiiigsheim,  Die  Preise  der  Konsumvereine  und  der  Detail- 
listen  (Preisvergleichende  Untersuchung  fiir  Frankfurt  a.  M.) : 
F.  JFeizJar-Kiher, 
Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  VerwaUung  und  VoUcsmiischaft.  Heft  3, 
1904 — Die  kiinftige  englische  Handelspolitik,  Chamberlain  und 
der  Imperialismus :  G,  SchmoUer,  Betriebseinrichtungen  und 
Rentabilitat  der  schweizerischen  Landwirtschaf t :  Heinrieh 
Herkner.  Einzigkeit  luid  Wiederholung  geschichtlicher 
Tatsachen-Reihen :  Kurt  Breysig,  Kant  und  der  Zweck  des 
Staats :  Bobert  IVillyrandt.  Anerkennung  der  Unions  in  U.S.A. : 
Ernst  Fistm\  Uber  die  Lage  des  Kolonialwaren-Kleinhandels 
in  Magdeburg  Eine  gewerbesteuer-statistische  Studie :  J. 
Bartens,  Die  Wahrungsreform  in  Osterreich-Un^arn.  II: 
Bicliard  RkdL  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Revision  der  Begriffe  Strike, 
Lockout,  und  Boycott:  August  Kleeherg.  Arl)eitskammern, 
Franz  Dochaiv. 
Jahrbiiche7' filr  NationcdOkonortue  und  Staiistik,  1904 — 

May — Budget-  und  Steuerverhaltnisse  Russlands.  I.  Das 
Reichsbudget  (continued  in  following  numbers)  :  V.  JFittschewsky, 
Die  wirtschaftliche  Gesetzgebung  Italiens,  1892-1901: 
Costantino  Bresciani.  Die  neue  osterreichische  Borsengesetz- 
novelle:  Alexandei-  Horovitz.  Ein  Vergleich  zwischen  der 
Berufs-  imd  der  Volkszahlung  des  Jahres  1895  :  Aug.  Bu^ncL 
Mitteilungen  iiber  die  Gemeindesteuem  und  Abgaben  in  den 
preussischen  Stadten  iiber  25,000  Einwobner :  Thiemann, 
Arbeiterverhaltnisse  in  den  englischen  und  hollandischen 
Kolonicn  Ostasiens :  Otto  Heyn,  Entwickelung  der  gewerk- 
schaftlichen  Arbeiterorganisationen  Deutschlands  in  den 
letzten  Jahren  :  Franz  Dochcw. 
June — Zur  Aufsichtsratsfrage  in  Deutschland :  Otto  Jf^arschauer. 
Die  wirtschaftliche  Gesetzgebung  der  deutschen  Bundes- 
staaten  im  Jahre  1902:  Albeit  Hesse,  "Gewerl)e"  imd 
"Gewerke."  Eine  terminologische  Skizze:  A.  Emminghaus. 
Die  Organisation  des  Reisekredits  Kreditbrief,  Circular- 
kreditbrief  und  Reisescheck  :  IF.  Nachod. 
July — Individualprinzip,  Sozialprinzip,  und  sozialethisches 
Problem:  Beta  Foldea.  Die  wirtschaftliche  Gesetzgebimg 
des  Deutschen  Reiches  im  Jahre  1903:  Albert  Hesse.  Die 
wirtschaftliche  Gesetzgebung  Italiens  1902:  Costantino 
Bresciani.      Die   Entwickelung  der    jap^jii^scjien^jpfmfgn : 
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Germany— CWd 

Jahrhucher  fiir  Nationalokonomie  und  StatistUc,  1904 — Contd, 

July — Contd, 

Albert  He^se.     Arbeitseinstellungen  und  Aussperrungen  in 

Oesterreich :  Fran2  Dochow,    Das  Kreditgenossenschaf tswesen 

in  Russland:   Heinnch  Pvdor.     Zur  Statistik  der  Kevision- 

statigkeit      deutscher     Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamter :      Walter 

AheUdorff. 

August — Die  rationelle  Ausgestaltung  der  Matrikularbeitrage  : 

Hans    Koppe.    Das    Steigen    des    Kupienkurses    nach    der 

Aufhebung  der  indischen  Silberwahrung  und  seine  Ursachen  : 

Otto  Heyn.      [An  Inyestigation  of  reasons  of  the  increased  value  of  t  he 

Rupee  after  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  free  coinage  of  silver.     Though 

contraction  took  place  in  number  of  rupees  in  circulation,  this  wau  not 

the  cause  of  their  increased  value,  nor  was  a  superfluitj  of  monej  in 

circulation  the  cause  of  decreased  value  up  to  1895.    True  explanation.] 

Die  wirtschaftliche    Gesetzgebung  der    deutscben    Bundes- 

staaten     im    Jahre    1903 :     Albeit    Hesse.      Der    deutsche 

Buchhandel   in   der  Kartellenquete,  nebst  Untersuchungen 

iiber  seine  Organisation  und  seine  voraussichtliche  Weiter- 

bildung:  Eobert  Liefmann,     Zur  Frage  nach  der  Enstehung 

des  modeinen  Kapitalismus :  A,  Nugiisch, 

Zeiisckrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staatswissenschaft.     Heft  3,  1904 — Staat- 

liche   Weberpolitik    in    Oesterreichisch-Schlesien,    1740-1800: 

Adolf  Haduiger.     Der  Lehrer  des  Oresmius :   liudolf  Kaulla, 

Untersuchiuigen  iiber  den  Gesellschaftsbegriff  zur  Einleitung 

in  die  Soziologie.    Teil.  1,  Zur  Kritik  des  Gesellschaftsbegriffes 

der  modernen  Soziologie.    Artikel  2,  Die  erkenntnistheoretische 

Losung:   Dr.  Othmar  Spann.     Arbeiterpensionen  und  Finanz- 

politik :  Paul  Hacker.    Die  Berliner  Tagung  des  Internationalen 

Statistischen  Instituts  :  Hermann  von  Zeller.     Die  Krankenver- 

sicherungsnovelle  vom  25  Mai,  1903:  Moritz  Warner. 

Zeiischrift  jiir  die  gesamte  Versicherungs-JVissenscliaft.    Jidi/j  1904 — 

Die  Lebensdauer  der  Geisteskranken :  L.  W.  JVebei'.    Arbeits- 

losenversicherung  durch  die  Berufsgenossenschaften :   Heinrich 

Herkner.     Der  Lebensversicherungsvertrag  und  der  Konkurs 

des  Versicherten :    Hermann   Vitzthum.     Eine   neue   deutsche 

Sterblichkeitstafel :     Dr.    Broecker.      Die    Arbeiter-Unfallver- 

sieherung  in  Frankreich :  Maurice  Bellom. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Sodalwissenschaft,  1904 — 

Heft  6 — Die  Entwicklung  der  Krafterzeugung  in  den  letzten 
25  Jahren  {continued):  Conrad  Matschoss.  Zur  Wiirdigung 
der  historischen  Schule  der  Nationalokonomie  :  Geo7'g  Belmo. 
Arbeitsvertrage  und  Arbeitsgerichte  :  Liidwig  Fuld. 
Heft  7 — Aus  der  Geschichte  der  Zunfte.  Kundschaftskampfe  : 
Pavl  Frauenstddt.  Die  japan ischen  Finanzen  in  ihrer  Bezie- 
hung  zu  dem  russisch-japanischen  Kriege :  M.  v.  Brandt. 
Hefte  8  und  9 — Uber  die  Zukunfl  des  Eisens :  Fritz  Freeh.  Von 
den  sozialen  Motiven  des  Verbrechens :  G.  von  Eohden. 
Vergleichbarkeit  der  Werte  von  internationalen  Waren- 
iibertragungen :  Siegmund  Schilder,  Die  Stiefvaterfamilie 
unehelichen  Ursprungs  :  Othmar  Spann.       Digitized  by  vj^^vj vie 
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Germany — Confd, 

Vierteljakrshefte  zur  Si-aiidik  des  DeiUscJien  Reichs.  Heft  2,  1904 — 
Auswartiger  Handel  des  deutschen  ZoUgebiets,  1903.  ZoUfreie 
Seeschiffsbaumaterialien,  1 899-1 903.  Die  Erzeugnisse  der  Berg- 
werke,  Salinen  und  Htitten,  1903.  Vorlaufige  Mitteilung. 
Kriminalstatistik  (Heer  und  Marine),  1903.  Der  Bestand  der 
deutschen  Fluss-,  Kanal-,  Haff-,  und  Kiistenschiffe  am  Schluss 
der  Jahre  1882,  1887,  1897  und  1902. 

It^vly — 

Giornale  degli  EcoTumustij  1904 — 
June — La  Teoria  della  Yalutazione  in  rapporto  alia  Teoria  del 
Valore :  L.  Brasca.  Un  Esperimento  di  Governo  Constitu- 
zionale  in  Russia  :  A.  Treves.  A  proposito  della  Nazionaliz* 
zazione  delle  Ferrovie  in  Isvizzera :  F.  Racca.  Per  un 
Accordo  delle  Society  Pacificlie  con  le  Organizzazioni  Operaie : 

E.  Giretti. 

July — Per  il  Centenario  di  Riccardo  Cobden :  R.  Dalla  Fdta, 
La  Politica  Commerciale  e  gl'  interessi  dei  Lavoratori: 
A.  VUi-de  Marco.  Le  Banche  Nazionali  negli  Stati  Uniti : 
G,  Fran^. 

August—Cnrve  crescenti  di  ofelimita  elementare  e  di  domanda: 
[f.  Ricd.     11  Controllo  sugl'  impegni  delle  pubbliche  spese : 

F.  Tangarra.     Ordinamenti  finanziari  neir  eta  dei  comuni: 
A.  Balletti. 

La  Riforma  Sodale,  1904 — 

June — Entrate  straordinarie  e  Debiti  Pubblici  a  Yenezia  dal 

1736  al  1755  :   Luigi  Einaudi,     Per  la  rifomia  della  legge 

sui  probi-  viri  industriali :  Emilio  Bonaudi. 
July — Una   Conversione  del   Debito  Pubblico  dal  4  al  31  ^/^ 

a  Yenezia  nel    1753 :    Luigi  Einaudi.     II  Disordine  della 

nostra  ContabiliUt  di  Stato :  F.  S.  Nitti.    La  Yita  Economica 

della  Popolazione  Italiana :  G.  Ferroglio. 
August — II    Problema  delF  Emigrazione  Protetta  in  Italia: 

Attilio  Cabiati.     La  Probabile  Ricchezza  privata  delF  Italia  : 

F.  S.  Nitti.     Le  Incoerenze  Internazionali  nel  Socialismo 

Contemporaneo :  Robert  Michels. 
Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia.  Mardi — June^  1904 — La  dottrina 
sociale  di  Erberto  Spencer :  M.  Kovalewsky.  Le  leggi  di 
Hammurabi  e  Tantico  diritto  babilonese :  E.  Besta.  L'ongine 
del  prestito  nel  diritto  indiano:  G.  Mazzarella.  Le  leggi 
psicologiche  e  sociali  rispetto  alle  leggi  naturali :  D.  Draghicesco. 

Switzerland — 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse,  1904 — 

Lief.  4 — Ein  Ruckblick  auf  die  Sterblichkeitsverhaltnisse  in 
der  Schweiz  von  1876-1900:  Addf  Fogt.  Aus  dem 
Finanzhaushalte  des  Kantons  Zurich,  1803-1903:  H.  Bueher, 
tJber  die  Ergebnisse  der  Sanitarischen  Untersuchung  der 
Rekruten  von  Appenzell  a.  Rh.  1883-1902  :  P.  Wiesmann. 
Die  badischer  Landwirtschaft  und  Landwirtschaftspolitik  in 
der  Gegenwart :  G.  H.  Schmidt.  Dig,,,,  ,3^  V3^vjgic 
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Switzerland — CorUd. 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse,  1904 — Contd, 

Lief.  5 — ^Die  Hausindustrie  in  der  schweizerischen  Seidenstoff- 
weberei :  Josephine  van  Anrooy.  Die  sozialwirtschaftlichen 
Verhaltnisse  fur  die  Ziegenhaltung  in  der  Schweiz:  F. 
Anderegg.  Expose  pr^limmaire  de  Fexamen  sanitaire  des 
enfants  arrives,  en  1901  et  1902,  k  Tage  di  scolarit^.  Legi- 
timation des  enfants  naturels  en  Suisse  en  1902.  La 
population  de  la  Suisse  d'apr^  Torigine  pendant  1850-1900, 
accroissement  ou  d^croissement. 

Lief  6 — Entwicklung  des  Hagelversicherungswesens  in  der 
Schweiz  und  den  Nachbarlandern  :  Hans  Gervais.  Die  eidg. 
Fabrikinspektion  im  1890-1901 :  A,  JVeidmann.  Die  Straflings- 
welt  des  Kantons  Baselstadt  in  statistischer  Beleuchtung: 
G.  Beck,  Contribution  k  T^tude  de  la  mortinatality  Suisse : 
Henry  Ladame.  Zur  Frage  der  Pensionierung  der  eidg. 
Beamten :  /,  H.  Graf 


IX. — Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library, 

Additions  to  the  Library  duri)ig  the  Quarter  ended  Ibth  September,  1904, 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  foUowiny  heads: — (a)  Foreign 
Countries;  (b)  India  and  Colo7iial  Possessions ;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
arui  its  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  <&c,;  (e)  Societies,  d^c.  {British); 
(f)  Periodicals,  Sc,  (British), 

The  Society  hs»  received,  during  the  past  quarter,  the  current  numbers — either 
quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly — of  the  periodical  official  publications  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects : — 

Oonsular  Beports — From  United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 

I«abour  Beports,  Ao. — From  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  United  States,  New  York  State,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  and  United  Kingdom. 

Trade  Beturns — From  Argentina,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
China,  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land.  United  States,  India,  Canada,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics— From  Argentina,  Egypt,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Roumania,  Switzerland,  United  States  (Connecticut 
and  Mic)ugan  only),  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
United  Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics  of  following  Towns — Buenos  Ayres,  Buda-Pesth,  Brunn, 
Prague,  Brussels,  Copenhagen,  Herlin,  Bucharest, 
Moscow,    Madrid,     London,     Manchester,     Dublin, 

Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen,      , ,    .     ....»,  ..^ 
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The  Society  has  received  during  the  pa»t  quarter  the  current  numbers  of  the 
following  unofficial  Periodicals  and  Publications  of  Societies,  &c.,  which 
are  arranged  under  the  Countries  in  which  they  are  issued : — 

Denmark — NationalOkonomisk  Tidsskrift. 

France — Annales  des  Sciences  Politiques.  ficonomiste  Fran9ai8.  Journal  des 
^onomistes.  Afonde  Fconouoique.  Poljbiblion,  Parties  Litteraire  et  Tech- 
nique. B^forme  Sociale.  Le  Rentier.  Reyue  d'&onomie  Politique. 
Bevue  de  Statistique.    Journal  de  la  Society  de  Statistique  de  Paris. 

Germany — Ailfrenieines  Statistisches  Archir.  Archiv  fur  Sozialwissenschaft 
und  Sosialpolitik.  Deutsche  Oekonotnist.  Jahrbuch  filr  Gesetcgebung,  Yer- 
waltung,  und  Volkswirtschaft.  Jahrbucher  fiir  Nationaldkonomie  und 
Statistik.  Zeitsclirift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staatswiasenschaft.  S^itschrift  fiir 
die  gesamte  Yersichenings-Wissenschaft.  Zeitschrift  fur  Socialwissenschaft. 
Mittlieilungen  aus  der  Handelskammer  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

Italy — L'Economista.  Giornnle  degli  Economist!.  Rivista  Italiana  di 
Sociologia.   Biforma  Sociale. 

Sweden— Ekonomisk  Tidskrift. 

Switserland — Journal  de  Statistique  suis»e. 

United  States  —  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  Banker's  Magazine. 
Bradfftreet's.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  with  supplements. 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 
Political  Science  Quarterly.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Yale 
Be  view.  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Annals. 
American  Economic  Association,  Publications.  American  Geographical 
Society,  Bulletin.  American  Statistical  Association,  Quarterly  Publications. 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Columbia 
University,  Studies  in  History,  Ac. 

India— Indian  Engineering.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal  and  Proceedings. 

Canada — The  Clironicle :  Insurance  and  Finance. 

New  Zealand— Government  Insurance  Becorder.  Trade  Beview  and  Price 
Current. 

United  Blinffdom — The  Accountant.  Accountants'  Magazine.  AthensBum. 
Automobile  Club  Journal.  Australian  Trading  World.  Bankers'  Magazine. 
Broomhalls'  Corn  Trade  News.  Browne's  Export  List.  Colliery  Guardian. 
Commercial  World.  Economic  Journal.  Economic  Beview.  Economist. 
Fireman.  Incorporated  Accountants'  Journal.  Insurance  Becord. 
Investors'  Monthly  Manual.  Investors'  Beview.  Joint  Stork  Companies' 
Journal.  Labour  Co-partnership.  Licensing  World.  Local  Government 
Journal.  Machinery  Market.  Nature.  Navy  League,  Journal.  Polioy- 
Holder.  Post  Magazine.  Produce  Markets'  Beview.  Public  Health. 
Publishers' Circular.  Sanitary  Becord.  Shipping  World.  8<;uth  American 
Beview.  Statist.  The  Times.  Tuberculosis.  West  Africa.  Anthropological 
Institute,  Journal.  Cobden  Club,  Leaflets.  East  India  Association,  Journal. 
Howard  Association ,  Leaflets,  &c.  Institute  of  Actuaries,  Journal.  Institute 
of  Bankers,  Journal .  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Minutes  of  Proceedings. 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Journal.  Lloyd's  Begister  of  British  and  Foreign 
Shipping,  Statistical  Tables.  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Journal. 
London  IJuiversity  Gtizette.  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
Memoirs  and  Proceedings.  Boyal  Agricultural  Society ,  Journal.  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society,  Journal.  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  and  Journal.  Boyal 
G-eographical  Society,  Geographical  Journal.  Boyal  Irish  Academy, 
Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Boyal  Meteorological  Society,  Meteorological 
Becord  and  Quarterly  Journal.  Boyal  Society,  Proceedings.  Boyal  United 
Service  Institution,  Journal.  Sanitary  Institute,  Journal.  Society  of  Arts, 
Journal.  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Irelsnd,  Journal. 
Surveyors'  Institution,  Professional  Notes  and  Transactions.  Trade 
irculars.  Digitized  by  Vj^VJV  IC 
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The    Director-Qene- 
ral  of  Stdtutics 


(a)  Foreign  Ooontries. 
A^r^entine  Bepublio — 

Anuario  de  la  Direcoioii  General  de  Estadistica.    Auo  ] 

1903.     Vol.  1,  8to.     1904 } 

[Contoins  the  deuiled  Trade  Beturns  of  Argentiiui  for  190S.]  J 

Agriculture.    Ministry  of.    Section  of  Statistics  and"^ 

Rural  Economy.    79  pp.     Maps,  Ac,  8to.     1904  ..  | 

[Area  and  prodace  of  crop«.     Cost  of  ttareshinfc  cropa.  L  M   Emilio  Lahitte 
Wages  of  agricultural  laboaren  aad  prices  of  grain.  | 
Imports  of  breeding  stock.     Bailway  freights,    fiural  ! 


fiural 
property.    Sales  and  mortgages,  prices  or  lana.j  J 

Agricultura.     Ministerio  de.      Boletiii    mensaal    de  1  The      Ministry      of 

Estadistiea  y  Comercio.     (Current  numbers) j  Agriculture 

Buenos  Atfres    (Province).      Direcoion    General    de  )  The  ProTinoial  Sta- 

Estadistica.    Boletin  mensual.    (Current  numbers)  J  tistioal  Bureau 


A^natria-Hunflrary — 

Ackerbau-Ministeriums.      Statistisches  Jahrbuch  des'' 
k.k.   fiir    1901.      Heft    2,    Der    Bergwerksbetrieb 
Osterreichs  im  Jahre    1901.      Lieferung  4.     Die 
L5)me  der  Arbeiter  und  Aufseher  beim  Bergbau. 
8vo.     1904   

Ackcrbau-Ministeriums.  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  des 
k.k.  fiir  1902.  Heft  2,  Der  Bergwerksbetrieb  Oster- 
reichs  im  Jahre  1902.     Lieferung  3.     8vo.     1904  ... 

Aokerbau-Min'steriums.  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  dea 
k.k.,  fiir  1903.  Heft  1,  Statistik  der  Emte  des 
Jahres  1903.  Heft  2,  Lief.  1,  Bergwerksproduk- 
lion  in  1903.     8to.     1904 

Arbeiter Terhaltnisse  im  Ostrau-Earwiner  Steinkohlen- 
reviere.  Teil  1,  Arbeit^zeit,  Arbeitsleistungen, 
Lohn-  und  Einkommensrerh&ltnisse.  Diagram-, 
4to.     1904    , 

Berufsstalistik  nach  der  Yolkszahlung  31  Dec,  1900. 
Hefte  6,  7,  9,  10.     Pol.     1904       

Eisenbahnministerium.  k.k.  Bericht  iiber  die  Ergeb- 
nisse  der  Staatseisenbahn-Yerwaltung  fur  1903. 
Diagrams,  &c,    4to.     1904    - 

Hsndel.  Statistik  des  Auswiirtigen  Handels  des*" 
Osterreichisoh-Ungarischen  Zollgebiets  im  Jahre 
1903.  1  Band.  (1  Abteilung)  Hauptergebnisse. 
HafenTerkehr.  (2  Abteilung)  Qesamt-Ein-  und 
Ausfuhr.  Ycrkehr  mit  den  einzelnen  Staaten  und 
Gebieten.     2  vols.,  Sto.    1904 

Handelsbewegung,  sowie  Bewertung  der  im  Jahro 
1903,  ein-  und  ausgefiihrten  Waren.  Berichte  uber 
die.    8ro.     1904 

Osterreichisches  Wirtschaftspolitisches  Archiv.  (yor- 
mals  "Austria").     (Current  numbers.)     Svo J 

BeohUpflege.  Statistik  der,  fur  1900  und  1901.  Heftl,*" 
Zivilrechtspflege.     Fol.     1904 

Statistisehe  Monatschrift.    (Current  numbers) 

Statistische  Nachrichten  aus  dem  Q«sammtgebiete  der 
Landwirtschaft.     (Current  numbers) ^ 

Tabellen  zur  W&hrungs-Statistik.     Zweite   Ausgabe.^ 
Theil  2,  Heft  3,  Abschnitt  IS.     Daten  zur  Zahlungs- 
bilanz.     Heft  4.      Abschnitt    14.      Preise,   Ldhne, 
Eaufkmft  des  Geldes.    2  parts,  fol.     1904 

Tabellen  zur  W&hrungs  •  Statistik.  Dritte  Ausgabe. 
Heft  4.  Abschnitt  7.  Aus  der  Statistik  der 
Zettelbanken.  Staatliohe  Notenausgabe.  Staats 
Kassascheine.    Fol.     1904 


The      Ministry      of 
Agriculture 


The  Austrian  Labour 
Department 

The  Central  Statis- 
tical Commission 

The      Ministry      of 
Railways 


The  Statistical  De- 
partment  Ministry 
of  Commerce 


The  Central    Statis- 
tical Commission 


The      Ministry      of 
Finance 
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(a)  Forelflrn  Countries — Conid, 
Austria-Hungary —  Conid. 

UnterrichtBani«talten.     Statutik  der,  ftir  1900-1001.^ 

Fol.    1904   I 

Yolltszahlung,  31  Dec.,  1900.    Ergebnisse  der,  Heft  1,  !  The  Central  Statu- 


ErweiteiteWohnungsaufnahme.    HeftS,  Aufnahme  f 
der  H&user    in  den   Gemeiivlen   der  Erweiterlen 

Wohnungsaufnalmip.    Fol.    1904  

Hungartf.  Denombrement  g^n^ml  de  la  population 
des  pay  de  la  Couronne  Honsroise  en  1900.  2* 
Partie.    Profef  sion  de  la  Population  par  communes. 

La.  8yo.     1904 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Hauplergebniwe  des 
Auswiitigen     Waarenverkehres    in    Jahre    1908. 

8vo.     1904  

Budapest — 
Monatshefte  des  Budapester  Communal-Statistis.' 

chen  Bureaus.    (Current  numbers) 

Statisdsclies  Jabrbuch  der  Haupt-  und  Besidenz- 

stadt  Budapest.    lY.  Jahrgang  1899-1901.     8vo. 

1904  

Sterbliehkeit  der  Haupt-  und  Besidenzstadt  Buda- 

pert  in  1896-1900  und  deren   Uraachen.    8to. 

1904  

Sterbliehkeit  in   1901-1906  und  deren   Ursachen. 

2«  (Tabellarischer)  Theil,  2"  Heft,  1902.      8vo. 

1904  

Volkszahlung  und  Volksbeschreibung.     Die  Haupt- 

stadt  Budapest  im  Jahre  1901.      Resultate  der. 

Band  1,  Halfte  2.    La  8vo.     1904   J 


tical  Commiuion 


The  Central  Statif- 
tical  Bureau 

The  Statistical  fin- 
reau 


^The  Municipal  SU- 
tistical  Bureau 


Belgium — 

Bulletin  du  Service  de  Sant^  et  de  I'Hjgihie  publique.  1  The   Belgian   Leg*- 

(Current  numbers)  j       tion 

Con' mission  Centrale  de  Statistique.    Bulletin  dela:-)  _    . 

Tomexviii.    Anuees  1897  JL  1901.    4to.     1904 I  The  Central  btotu- 

[Morement  of  Population  in  1900,  by  Births,  Deaths  and  f       tical  Commwiion 
Migration.    Proceedings  r  f  the  Commitsion.]  ^ 

Annuaire  de  la  Legislation  du  Travail.    V  Ann^e.' 

1903.     8vo.     1904  ^  . 

Industries  i  domicile  en  Belgique.    Vol.  6  (Vfitements  .  The  Belgisn  Labour 
pour  honime^,  Cordonnerie,  Tissage  de  la  laine  et  [       Department 

du  coton).     Plates,  8vo.     1904 

Mines.    Annales  des.    (Current  numbers) 

Academic  Royale  de  Belgique.    Bulletin  de  la  classe  "I  «,,     Academj 


des  lettres.  .  .     1904.     (Current  numbers) 


; 


China- 
Customs  Gazette.     (Current  numbers) 


Sir     Robert  ^» 
Bart.,  O.C.M.O. 


Cuba— 

Comercio  l^^tterior.     Oct. — Dec.  y  aflo  1908.     1  vol.^ 
Diagrams,  4to.     1904 

Eiqueza    Pecuaria.      Consumo    e    Ymportacion    de 
Ganado.     1900  tk  1903.     4to.     1904 . 

*'  The  Republic  of  Cuba.'*     A  brief  sketch  compiled  f 
for  distribution  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion, St.   Louis.      Spanish   and    English    Edition. 


158  pp.,  sm.  8to.     1904.. 


The  National  Librsiy 
of  Cuba 
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(a)  Foreiirn  Oountries — Contd, 
Denmark — 

Communioations  StatistiquM.     4*  Serie.     Tome  14.'^ 

8to.    1W4     

[Imports  and  Exports  in  3rd  quarter  of  1903,  and  in  jear 

1903.     Population  of  Iceland  and  of  Greenland,   1901. 

Prices  of  ^rain  in  1903.    Agricultural  holdings,  site,  and 

nature  ot,  1901.] 

Oommonications  Statiatiques.     4*  Serie.      Tome   15. 

8to.     1904   « 

[Prices  of  gi-ain  in  Denmark,  1600—190?.     Poor  Relief  in 

1901,  causes  of  povertj  of  those  relieved,  classed  under 

13  beads.]  J 

Copenhagen.     Tabelvaerk  til  Kjobenhavn^  Statistik.^ 

No.   14.    Beekrivelse  af   Kjobenhavns   Kommunes 

Ejendomme.    No.  15.     Tabellarisk  frematilling  af 

ErhvervB-,   Fodesteds*   og  Indvandringsforholdene 

. , .    Maps,  4to.     1904  


The  Statistical 
reau 


Bu- 


^  The  l^unioipal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Brypt— 

Gomite    de   Conservation   des   l^onumerits  de   rA.rt1 
Arabe.    Exercicel902.    Fasc.  19.     Proces-verbaux  V  The  Committee 
des  Seancps,  &c.    Pistes,  8vo.    1904 J 

Bette   Publique.     Compte  rendu   des  trniaux  de  lal  »»       ^  .  ,      . 

Commission  de  la  Detle  publique  d*%Tpte  pendant  V  ^''^  ^.    *^tv         ** 
1903.    8vo.    1904 ^1 J      I>ette  Pubhque 

Irrigation.      Despatch  enclosing  Report  bj  Sir  W.-^ 
Gkurstin  upon   the   Basin  of  the  tipper  Nile,  &c.  [ 


Purchased 


PLms  and  plates.     [Cd.  2165.]     1904 

[Description  of  the  Lake  area,  estimates  of  co.<it  of  proposed  I 

Irrigation  schemes,  Ac]  -J 

Postes  ^gjptiennes.  Administration  des.    Bapport  sur^ 

PExercice  1903.    8vo.     1904    

[Shows  an  increase  of  business  in  all  departments  of  the      _,      _.        ^^ 
Post  Office.    The  number  of  articles  posted  in  1883  was  ?■  Ine  Post  Omce 
0  million  odd;  in  1893, 10  million  odd;  in  1903,  40  million 
odd.     Of  the  dep  sitors  in  P.O.  Savings  Banks,  20  per 
cent,  are  Gorernment  employees.] 


Prance— 

Affriculture.    Minist^re  de  V.    Bulletin  mensuel  de' 
rOffice    de    Renseignements   agriooles.      (Current 

numbers.)     8to * 

Assistance.     Statistique  annuelle  des  Institutions  d*.  ^ 

Annee  1902.    Srp. .  1904 

[Gives  the  retumif  for  .Fianre  and  for  each  Department,  of 
Poor  relief.  Medical  Belief  at  home  and  at  hoiipital, 
Lunatic  asylums,  Hospitals,  Pawn- broking.  Losses  from 
flres,  h.iil,  contagious  disease  among  horses  and  live 
stock.] 

Chemins  de  fer  fran9ai8.  Statistique  des,  au  31 
D^cembre,  1902.  Documents  principaux.  4to. 
1904  ., .^ 

Finances,  Minist^re  des.  Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de 
LiSgrislation  compar^e,    (Current  monthly  numbers)  j' 


The      Ministry     of 
Agriculture 


The  French  Labour 
Department 


The      Ministry      of 
Public  Works 

The      Ministry      of 
Finance  • 


Soci^te    d*£conomie    Politique.      Le   Centenaire  del  rm.    a    •  i. 
Oobden.     36  pp  ,  Svo.     1904, [  ^®  ^^'^^^^ 


Atlas    und    Statistik    der  Ar'beiterversiclierung    desl 

Beutschen  Beichs.     Beiheft  zum   Eeiohs-Arbeirs-  >  Purchased 
blatt.     Juni,  1904.    Diagrams,  fol.     Berlin,  1904...  J 

Ghenndheitsamtes.      Veroffentlichungen  des   Kaiser.  \  The  Imperial  Health 

lioben.     (Current  numbers) J.      Bureau- 
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Miscellanea, 


(a)  Foreirn  Oonntrles — Could, 
Germany — Contd, 

Ergebnisse  des  Impfsgesch&fts  fur  1901.  .  Lt.  Sra"^ 

1904 

Ergebnisse  der  amtliclien  Pockentodesfallstatistik  vom 

Jahre  1902,  nebst  Unhang,  botreflFend  die  Pockener- 

krankungen  im  Jahre  1902.    La.  Svo.     1904 

Ergebnisse  der  Todesursachonstatistik  w&hrend  1901. 

La.  8vo.     1904 

Tatigkeit  der  errichteten  staatlichen   Anstalten   zur 

Gewinnung  von  Tierljinphe  w&hrend  1903.    La. 

8vo.     1904   

HandeL     Auswartiger,  des  deutsohen  Zollgebeits  im 

Jahre  1903.    Teil  1, 17  Hefte.    4to.    1904  

Eriminalstatistik  fiir  das    Jahr    1901.    Maps,    4to. 

1904 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  das  Deutsche  Beioh.     26 

Jahrgang  1904.    Maps,  &c.     1904  

Yi^^ljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutachen  Beichs. 

Jahrgang  1904.    Heft  2.    4to ^ 

Prussia.    Zeitschrift  des  E.   Praussischen  Statistis-] 

chen  Bureaus.    (Current  numbers) 

Saxony — 

Graphische  Darstellungen  Ton  Progressionen  der^ 
Gemeindeeinkommensteuern  in  135  Gemeinden  | 
. .  .     Diagrams,  4to.     1904  ^ 

Zeitschrift     des     E.    Sftchsischen     Statistischen 

Bureaus.     (Current  numbers) J 

Frankfort.    Handelskamraer  zu  Frankfurt-am-Main.  1 

Jahree-Berioht  fiir  1903.    Theil  2.    8vo J 

Samhurg.     Hamburgs  Handel  und  Schiffahrt,  1903.1 

4to.     1904    J 


The  Imperial  Health 
Bureau 


The  Imperial  SUtifl- 
tical  Bureau' 


The  Royal  PrusMM 
Statistical  Bareau 


The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Saxony 

The     Chamber    of 

Commerce 
The  Bureau  of  Trade 

Statistics 


Greece — 

Commerce    de   la  Gr^ce    aveo    les    Pays    Strangers!  TheBureauof Statw- 
pendantl902.     4to.     1904   „..J       tics 


Italy— 

Annali  di  Agricoltura,  1904.  No.  230,  L'assicurazione" 

mutua  oontro  i  danni  della  Mortalita  nel  Bestiame. 

No.  231,  Atti  del  Consiglio  Ippioo,  1900-04.    2  yols., 

Svo.     1904 

Bollettino  del  Ministero  degli  Affiari  Esteri.    (Current 

numbers.)    Svo.    1904 

Bollettino  di  Statistica  e  di  Legislazione  comparata. 

(Current  numbers)     Svo.    1954  

Censimento  della  Popolazione,  10  Feb.,  1901.  Vol.  iv. 

Svo.    1904  ^ 

[Oocnpatfons  bj  aga  and  stx.    Beligions.] 
Lavoro.     Bollettino  dell'  Ufficio  del  lavoro.     VoL  i. 

Nos.  1—3,  April— June,  1904.    Svo.     1904  


The  Director-Gone- 
ral  of  Agriculture 


The    Director-Ganfr 
ral  of  Statisiict 


Purchased 


Societa  Umanitaria.  Pubblicazioni . . .  No.  S.  Lavora- 
tori  delle  Bisaie  .  . .  Parte  2.  No.  7.  Soioperl 
serrate,  e  vertenze  fra  oapitale  e  lavoro  in  Milano 
nel  1903.    2  vols.,  4to.     1904  


=1 


The  Society 


Japan — 

Fourth  Financial  and  Economical  Annual  of  Japan,!  The  Consulate  Gene- 
1904.    Map,  Svo.    Tokyo,  1904  ../      pal  of  Japan 
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The  Statistioal  Bu. 


The     Central     Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


The     Ministry 
Finance 


of 


(a)  Foreirn  Ooantsiea — Contd, 
Xezioo — 

Boletin  de  Estadistioa  fiscal.    (Current  monthly  num-^ 

hers.)    Pol 

CenBo  y  Division  Territorial  del  Estado  de  San  Luis  | 

Potosi  yerificados  en  1900.     La.  8to.     1904 \- 

Diyision    Territorial    de    la    Republica    Mexicana. 

Estados  del  Centro.    La.  Svo.     1904 | 

Bstadistica  fiscal.   Datos  relatiros.    (Current  numbers) J 

ITetherlanda — 

Jaarcijfers    Yoor  het  Koninkrijk  der    Nederlanden.'" 

Kolonien,  1902.    8vo.     1904 

Education.    Statistiek    van  het  Betrekkelijk  School- 

yerzium  in  1902  en  van  het  Volstrekt  Leerverzuim 

op  15,  Januari  1903.     4to.     1904 

Electoral.      Statistiek    der    periodieke    yerkiezingen 

yoor  de  Proyinciale  Staten,  gehouden  in  190i.    870.  ^ 

1904  ...: 

Justice.    Justiti^ele  Statistiek,   over  het  jaar  1903. 

4to.     1904    

Labour.    Statistique  du  jugement  des  contrayentions 

de  la  loi  but  le  travail  des  ouyriers  en  1903.    28  pp. 

8yo.     1904  

Trade.     In-,  Uit-,  en  Doorvoer  over  het  Jaar  1903. 

Statistiek  van  den,  Gedeelte  1 .     Pol.     1904  

Tital  Statistics.    Statistiek  van  de  Sterfte  naar  den^ 

Leeftijd  en  naar  de  oorzuken  van  den  Dood  over 

het  jaar  1903.    4to.     1904   

Bevue  da  Bureau  Central  de  Statistique.    8"  aflever. 

ing  (Sme  Livraison).    8ro.    1904    

[Laboar  Statistics:  Wages,  Hours  of  Labour,  Labour 
Difpates,  Home  Industries,  Labour  Exchanges.] 

ITorway — 

Iforge*  Offlcielle  SiatisHJc.     8vo.     1904 — 

Assistance  publique.     Statistique  pour  1900.     (80) 

ticoles  professionnelles,  1899-1902.     (85)   

Instruction  publique.    Statistique  pour  1900.    (84) 

KriminelleBetspleie.    Tabeller,  1899  et  1900.    (81) 

Navigation.     Statistique  pour  1902  et  1903.     (87) 

Prisons.     Annuaire  de  Taaministration  g^n^rale  des, 

1901-02.     No.  1.     Notices   historiques    sur   les 

prisons  pendant  18144900.     Diagrams.     (86) 

Rooensement  3  Dec.,  1900.    No.  3.  Maisons  habitues 

et    menages.      No.    4.    Population    classic    par 

nationalise,  lieu  de  naissance,  et  culte.    Aveugles, 

eourds-muets,  et  ali^n^s.     (82  et  83)  

Successions,  faillites,  et  biens  pupillaires  en  1901. 

f88) 

Journal  du  Bureau  Central  de  Statistique.     (Current 

numberB.)    8vo 

Plottage  sur  les  fleuves  et  les  lacs  de  la  Norv^ge  de 

1896  2L 1900.     62  pp.,  8vo.    1904 

Becensement  de  la  Population  de  la  Chine.    Pormu- 

laires  et  Instructions.    6  pp.,  8to.    1904  j 

ChrUliania.    Beretning  fra  Kristiania  sundhedskom- 1  The  Municipal 

mission  for  1903.     Dugram,  8ro.     190i J       Health  Office 


The     Central     Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


The     Central     Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Assumption. 


Memoria  del  Directorio  de  la  Camaral 


of 


1  The     Chamber 

A         .       ,^<..  r      Commerce  t 

Asuncion,  1904 J    ,y^^^^^^^  by  vjajOQIc 

2n2  *^ 


P48 


MiseeUanea, 


fSept 


(a)  Foreirn  Oountries^Co*^ 
Bonxnanla — 
Commeroe  ezterieur  et  Nayigation  de  la  Roumanie^ 

pendant  les  trois  premiers  mois  de  1904.    870.    1901  I  The  Statistical 
Moayement  de  la  Population  de  la  Boumanie  en  1903.  |       reau 
Donn^  Proyisoires.    Fol.     19J4    J 


fiu- 


BoBsia — 

Agriculture.  Year-Book  of  Department  of,  1903, 
Part  6,  and  1904,  Part  1.  (Tn  Russian.)  2  vols., 
8vo.     1904   

B^colte  en  Bussie  en  1903.  Kcsultats  Q^neraux  de  la. 
Maps,  4to.     1904    

Trade  Returns  for  1902.     (In  Russian.)     4to.     1904 

Prices  of  G-rain  at  Ports.  Returns  of  (in  Russian).' 
Sheets.     (Current  numbers) 

Diagram-maps  showing  Prices  of  Rje  and  Oats  in 
European   Russia    on    1st   of    month.      (Current 

numbers) ^ 

/    Moscow,    bulletin  statistique  mensuel  de  layille  de^ 
Moscou.     (Current  numbers.)     Svo 


The  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Tlie  Central  Stetif- 
tical  Commtsiion 

The  Department  of 
Customs 

The  Ministry  of 
Finance 

The  Municipal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau* 


Salvador — 

Boletin  del  Consejo  Superior  de  Salubridad.    Ano  3,  \  The  Health  Dflpart- 
N08.I&2.     1904.    Svo.     1904  J       ment 


Spain — 

Estadistica  del  Impuesto  de  Transportes  por  Mar  7  a 
la  entrada  7  salida  por  las  fronteras.  2°  Trimestre 
del904.    No.  17.     Svo.     1904    , 

Barcelona,     Boletin   Municipal   de  BarcelomL     Ano  1  The   Municipal  Sta* 
1904.    Jan.— March.    FoL    1904  J       tistioal  Bureau 


TheDirecto^Gkne^aI 
of  Customfl 


Sweden — 

Arbetsstatistik,  4.    Undersokning  af  den  Mekaniska'l  . 

Verkstadsindustrien  i  Sverige.     Svo.    1904  I  The    Unifenity  of 

Arbetsstatistik.      Meddelanden   fr&n   £.     Kommers*  ^      Upsala 

koUegii  afdelning  fdr,  No!  2,  Svo.     1904 

Bidrag  till  Sveriffes  Officiella  StatUtik.    4to.    1904—^ 
A.  Befolkningsstatistik,  1901.     (Population)....... 

D.  Fabriker  och  Handtverk,  1902.     (Factories) 
[In  1902  there  were  nearly  11,000  factories,  employing 
263,000  workers.    The  total  value  of  their  production  it 
estimated  at  over  £68,000,000.] 

K.  H&lso-  och  Sjukv&rden,  1902.     (Lunacy) 

N.  Jordbruk  och  Boskapsskotsel,  1902.     (Agricul- 
ture)  ;...• 

[Gives  the  crops  and  number  of  live  stock  in  1902. 
Oats  and  rye  are  the  principal  grain  crops.  Wages 
of  agricultural  labourers  are  also  given.] 

Q.  Statens  Domftner,  1902.     (Forests)    

Bikets  In-,  och  Utforsel.    (Current  numbers)    

Sammandrag  af  de  enskilda  sedelutgif vande  bankernaa. 

(Current  numbers) 

Sammandrag    uf   Biksbankens   Stallning.      (Current 

numbers)  , 

Statistisk  Tidskrift.     (Current  numbers)    

Uppgift    &     Folkmangden    inom    hoarje    Eommun, 

Hfirad,   Lingslag,   Domsaga,    Stad    och    Lan,  den  | 

81  Dec.,  1903.    Fol.    1904  ;..;..;, J        ^  ^  - 
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(a)  Forelflm  Oountcies — Contd. 
United  States— 
Agriculture,    DepartmetU  of.     Bulletins^  Sfc. — 
47.    The  Hog  Industry.    Parte  1,  2,  3.     Selection,'^ 
Feeding,   and  Management.      Recent  American 
Experimental  Work.     Statistics   of   Frodugtion 

and  Trade.    298  pp.  8vo.     1904  

54.  Laws.  (Federal,  State,  and  Territorial) 
relating  to  Contagious  and  Infectious  Diseases  of 

Animals.     1902  and  19J3.     8vo.     190i 

65.  Statistics  of  the  Jlairj.  Compiled  from  the 
United  States  Census  for  1900,  and  from  other 
Beliahle  Sources.      With    ExpLinatorj    Notes. 

Diagrams,  maps,  &c.    8vo.     1903    

Crop  Reporter.    (Current  numbers)    

Census  Bureau.    Bulletins — 
8.    Negroes  in  the  United  States.    MapB,4to.    1904." 
[Tbeir    distribtttion,     increase,     sex,    age,    birthplace, 
illiteracy,  conjugal  condition,  occupations,  deatli-rates. 
The  negro  farmer,  as  owner  and  tenant.] 
11.    Municipal    Electric   Fire  Alarm   and   Police 

Patrol  Systems.    4to.     1904    

Census  1900.     Special  Reports.    Occupations  at  thel 

12th  Census.     Diagrams,  &c.,  4to.     1904  / 

Debt.    Monthly  Statements  of  the  Public,  and  of] 

Cash  in  Treasury .    (Current  numbers.)    Sheets....! 

Gh>ld,  Silver,  and  Notes, &c., in  Circulation.    Monthly  f 

Statements.    (Current  numbers.)    Sheets J 

Commerce  and  Finance.  Monthly  Summary.  (Current- 
numbers)  

Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  United  States 
for  year  ending  30th  June,  1903.  Vol.  2.  Imports 
and  Domestic  Kxports  of  Merchandise  by  Articles 

and  Countries,  1893-1903.    4to.     1904   " 

[The  Imports  from  United  Kingdom  in  1903  were  190 
million  dollars,  compared  with  166  million  d  ulars  in  1902 
and  148' million  dollars  in  1901.  The  Exports  of  domestic 
merchandise  t6  United  Kingdom  in  1903  «ere  524  million 
dollars,  compared  with  648  million  dollars  in  1902,  and 
631  mUliou  dollars  in  1901 .1 
Industrial  Commission.    Vols.     8vo.     1901 — 

10,  Report  on  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Labor,^ 
including  testimony,  with   review    and    topical 
digest  thereof  

11,  Report  on  Agriculture  and  on  Taxation  in 
Various  States  (second  voL  on  Agriculture), 
including  Special  Reports  on  Fictitious  Sales  of 
Farm  Products,  the  Tobacco  Trade,  American 
Farm  Labor,  Laws  regarding  Agricultural  Boards, 
Warehouse  aud  Elevator  Laws,  Adulteration  of 
food  products  and  Taxation  Systems   

12,  Report  on  Relations  and  Conditions  of  Capital  and 
Labor  employed  in  the  Mining  Industry,  including 
Testimony,  Review  of  Evidence,  and  Topical  Digest 

18,  Report  on  Trusts  and  Industrial  Combina- 
tions  (seoond  volume  on  this  subject^,  including 
testimony  taken  since  Ist  March,  1900,  together 
with  Review  and  Digest  thereof,  and  special 
Reports  on  Piices  and  on  the  Stocks  of  Industrial 
Corporations.     Diagrams  

14,  Report  on  the  Relations  and  Conditions  of 
Capital  and  Labor  employed  in  Manufactures  and 
General  Business  (second  volume  on  this  subject), 
including  testimony  taken  after  let  November, 
1900,  with  review  and  digest  thereof,  and  a 
Pl>ecial  report  on  Domestic  Service.    Diagrams ....  ^ 


-  The  Department 


The  Bureau 


The  Census  Bureau 

The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury 


The  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistios,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 
and  Labor 


The  Hon.  Theodore 
E.  Burton 


Digitized 
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Miscellanea* 


(a)  Foreign  Oountsiefl — Contd. 
United  BtaX^m—Conid, 

Industrial  Commission,    Vols.    8vo.     1901— (7o«^rf. 

15,  Reports  on  Immigration,  including  Testimony,^ 
with  Beriew  and  Digest,  and  special  Reports ; 
and  on  Education,  including    Testimony,  with 
Review  and  Digest.     Diagrams 

16,  Report  on  Condition  of  Foreign  Legislation 
upon  Matters  affecting  Q-eneral  Labor 

17,  Reports  on  Labor  Organisations,  Labor   Dis- 
putes, and  Arbitration ;  and  on  Railway  Labor.... 

18,  Report  on  Industrial  Combinations  in  Europe.... 

19,  Final  Report-,  prepared  in  Accordance  with  an 
Act  of  Congress  approved  18th  June,  189S    ^ 

Interstate     Commerce     Commission.        Seventeenth " 
Annual  Report.    16th  December,  1903.    8vo.     1903   ' 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States.    Calendar] 

Year,  1902.    8vo.    1904    

Mint.    Annual  Report  of  Director  of  Mint  for  year^ 

ended  30th  June,  1903.     8vo.     1903   

[Estimates  the  production  of  gold  in  1902  at  14,313,660  fine 
ozs.,  the  largest  of  any  year  except  1889.    Silver  produc- 
tion in  1902,  166,955,639  fine  ota.] 
Mint.    Report  of  Director  of  Mint  upon  Prod  action 
of  Precious    Metals  in  the  United  States  daring 

Calendar  Year  1902.    8vo.    1903    

[The  gold  production  in  United  States  in  1902  was  3,870,000 
fine  OSS.,  the  largest  on  record.  The  production  of  silver 
was  larger  in  1902  than  in  1901,  but  owinjc  to  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  silver,  there  was  a  loss  in  its  commercial 
value  of  over  3,300,000  dollars.]  J 

Illinois,    Free  Employment  Offices.     Fifth  Annual  I 
Rieport  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of,  for  year  I 

ended  Ist  October,  1903.    8vo.     1904 J 

Mcusachusetts — - 

Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology  of  the  Common 
wealth  for  the  year  ending  30th  Sept.,  1903. 

Part  4,  pages  321—428.    8vo.    1904 

Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board.     Tliirdi 
Annual   Report.-     1st  Jan.,   1904.      Maps    and  V 

plates,  8vo.     1904  J 

State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration.  Annual  \ 

Report  for  1903.    8vo.    1904  / 

Boston — 

ExecutiTe  Department.      Annual    Report  of,  for^ 

1902.    2  vols.,  maps,  kc,     8vo.    1904 I 

Monthly    Bulletin  of    the    Statistics  Department  | 

(Current  numbers) J 

New    York    {City).       Public    Library.       Bulletin.! 

(Current  numbers) j 

JPhilippine  Islands — 

Census  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  1903.     Bulletin — 

1.  Population  of  Islands,  Provinces,  Munioipali-^ 
ties,  and  Barrios,  taken  in  1903- 

(The  population  of  theie  8,000  odd  islands  is  7,685,000, 
of  which  close  on  7,000,000  are  civilised  more  or  less, 
the  remainder  being  wild  and  uncivilised.]  i 

2.  The  Climate  of  the  Philippines I 

8.  Volcanoes  and  Seismic  Centers  of  the  Philippine  i 

Archipelago.    Plates,  &c.    8vo.    1904  J 
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Survey 


The  Bureau  of  ihe 
Mint 


The  Bureau 
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The  Board 


The  Municipal  Sta- 
tistical Boieau 

The  Libiaiy 


The  Census  Bw«*** 


Inrestment  Directory.    Insurance  Companies,  1904. 1  «ru-»  rv^mniler 
Compiled  by  S.  H.  Wolfe.    La.  8vo.     1904  |lheU)mpuer 

Sound  Currency.    A  quarterly  publication  devoted  to  T  p      -u^mgA 
currency  questions.     (Current  numbers)    piai.tizpjb5RJ5fiJT5v  iC 
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(a)  Foreign  Oountxlefl — Contd, 
UiLited  States— Con^c^. 

American  Economic  AModatioQ.    Publications.  Third' 

Series.     Vol.  ▼,  No.  2.    Papers  and  Proceedings  of  -  The  Association 

16th  Annual  Meeting.     Part  2,  8to.     1904    

Columbia  Universiii/  Hitudieg — 
Vol.  zl,  No.  1.    The  Office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  England  in  its  Origin  and  Development :    C.A, 

Beard,    8vo.     1904 

Vol.  XX,  No.  2.     History  of  Military  Ghoyemment 
in  newly  acquired  Territory  of  the  United  States  : 

D,  T.Thomas,    8vo.     1904 

Vol.    xxi,    No.    1.     Treaties,    their    making    and 

enforcement:  8.  B.  Crandall  

Vol.  xxi,  No.  2.    Sociology  of  a  New  York  City 

Block  :  T,  J.  Jones.     Svo.     1904     

Colorado  Uniyersity.    Inyestigations  of  Departments 
of  Psychology  and  Education.    Vol.ii,  No.  1.    8yo. 

1904 :. 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America.     Hand-" 

book  and  Reference   Guide  to    Exhibits  of    the 

Company  at  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904.     Ill  pp., 

Syo.     1904  

Smithsonian  Institution.    Annual  Beport  of  Board  of^ 

Regents,  for  year  ending  30th  June,  1902.     Report 

of  the  U.S.  National  Museum.     Plates,  Svo.     1904  I 
Smithsoniau  Miscellaneous  Collections.      Vol.   xliy,  \ 

No.  1417.     Vol.  xly,  No.  1445.    Vol.  xlvi,  No.  1441. 

Parts  3  and  4  of   Vol.  i  of  the  (Quarterly  Issue. 

Plates,  8vo.    1904  J 

International — 

Bulletin     International     des     Douanes.      (Current  1  qiu    -p    ^    f  T  rH 
numbers.)    8yo J  ^^^  ^09xa  ot  iraae 


The  Uniyersity,  per 
Messrs.  P.  S.  Kmg 
&Son 


The  Uniyersity 


Mr.  F.  L.  Hoffman 


'  The  Institution 


(b)   India  and  Colonial  Possessions. 
IndU,  British- 
Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaying.      Monthly  Statistics  1  The    Director-G-ene- 

of.     (Current  numbers.)     8yo.     1904 j       ral  of  Statistics 

Financial  Statement  for  1904-05.  and  Proceedings  of  1  ^      u    .^ 

the  Legislatiye  Council  thereon.     (198.)     1904 J  I'urcliased 

Production  of  Tea  and  Coffee  in  India,  1885-1903.]  mv,     -n-      *      n 

Preliminary  Statements  of.     2  parts,  fol.     1904   ....  \  -itie  liirecU)r-i*ene- 
Trade  of  India.    Reyiew  of,  in  1903-04.     Fol.     1904  J       »1  of  Statistics 
Bengal.      Report  on    Maritime    Trade    of,   for  the  1  The  Officiating  Col- 
Official  Year  1903-04.    Fol.    1904 J      lector  of  Customs 

^njab — 

Sanitary   Administration   of  the   Punjab.     Report^ 

on,  for  1903.     Fol.     1904 I  The  Sanitary   Com- 

Vaccination.     Notes  on,  in  the  Punjab  for  1903-04.  |       missioner 
Diagrams,  fol.     1904 J 

Oaaada,  Dominion  of— 

Statistical  Year-book  of  Canada  for  1903.     19th  year^ 

of  Issue.    8vo.     1904 | 

[Among  the  new  features  of  this  book  are  the  results  of  *.  yir,  Qeorse  Johnson 
Census  of  1901  as  regards  manufactures  and  education.  [         *  ^ 

The  illiterates  were  in  1891  1,750  per  zo,ooo,  and  in  1901 
1,366  per  zo,ooo.j  J 

Sessional  Papers.     Session  1903.     8to. —  ] 

Vol.  10.    Postmaster.     Interior.    Phites  I  The    Clerk    of    the 

Vol.11.    Geological      Surrey.      Indian      Affairs.  |      House  of  Commons 

Plates    ^..J  Digitized  by  V5*^*^VIC 
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MisceUanea 


[Sept 


(b)  India  and  Oolonial  Possesfliona — Comid, 
Oanada,  Dominion  of — Contd, 

Sestioual  Paper*.     Setaiou  \90S— Contd. 
Vol.  12.    N.W.    Mounted    Police.      Secretary    of^ 

State.     Colonial  Conference 

Sessional  Papers.     Session  1904.     8vo. — 
Alaska  Boundary.    Correspondence  respecting,  with 

award  of  the  Alaska  Boundary  Tnounal.    Svo. 

1904  

Experimental  Farms.     Reports  for  1903.    Plates. 

8to.     1904  

Q-eological  Survey  Department.    Summary  Beport 

for  1903.    Maps.    8vo.    1904 

Industrial  disputes  in  Province  of  British  Columbia 

Minutes  of  Evidence  before  Royal  Commission. 

8vo.    1904   

Irrigation  in  North-West  Territories  of  Canada,  1902. 

Maps  and  Plans-  accompanying    Report.     8vo. 

1904 

List  of  Vessels  on  Registry  Books  of  the  Dominion 

on  81st  Dec,  1903.     8vo.     1904  

Telegraph  Service.     Special  Report  on  Government. 

8vo.     1904 

Unclaimed  Balances.    Report  on,  to  Slst  December, 

1903.    8vo.     1904  

Banks.    Monthly  Reports  on  Chartered.    4to 

Loan  Companies  and  Building  Societies.     Report  on, 

for  1903.     8vo.    1904    

Manitoba.      Orders     and     Proclamations     of     the 
Lieutenant  Govemor-in- Council.    8vo.    1904  


The    Clerk   of   the 
House  of  ComiooDB 


Tlie  Deputy  Minister 

of  Finance 
The  King's  Printer. 

Winnipeg 


Boyal  Society  of  Canada.    Proceedings  and  Transac-  \  rru    a    •  i.« 
tions.    Second  Series.    Vol.  9,  la.  8vo.     1903  |  1  he  Society 


Cape  of  Good  Hope — 

Statistical  Register  (in  part)  for  the  Colony. 
(Advance  copy.)    Fol.     1904  


1903. 


Ceylon — 

Ceylon  Blue  Book,  1903. 


Fol.    Colombo.     1904. 


Hatal— 

Statistical  Year  Book  for  1903. 


8vo.     1904 . 


New  South  Wales— 

Birth-rate.  Royal  Commission  on  Decline  of  Birth- 
rate and  on  Mortality  of  Infants  in  New  South 
Wales.  Vol.  i,  Report,  Evidence,  <&c.  Diagram 8, 
fol.     1904 

(Another  copy  presented  by  the  Hon.  C.  K.  Mackellar, 
M.B.,  &c.) 

Census  of  Slst  March,  1901.  Part  8,  Occupations  of 
the  People.    4to.     1904     

Mines.  Annual  Report  of  Department  of,  for  1903. 
Plans,  fol.     1904     

Prisons,  Reformatories,  Asylums  in  Europe  and 
America,  Re})ort  on.     Plans,  &c.,  fol.     1904 

Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
1902-03.     10th  Issue.    8vo.     1904 

Statistical  Register  for  1902  and  previous  years.  8vo. 
1903 ate 


The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary 

The  Government  of 
Ceylon 

The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary 


.Mr.JobnB.Tri^ 


1  The  GoTemi»«n^ 
j  Statistician  . 
1  The  Agent-Gknfiw 
/  for  N.S.  Wales 
1  The  Department  oi 
J       Prisons 

IThe    Agent-aeneral 
'     for  N.S.  Wale* 
izedby  Vj^VJVIAC 
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(b)  India  and  Ooloniai  Poasessiona — Contd^ 
Kew  South  VlBleB—Conid. 

Statistical  Register  for  1908.  Parts  1,  Public  Finance. 
2,  Local  G-oremment.  3,  Land  Settlement  (Section 
1,  Alienation  and  Occupation).  4,  Population  and 
Vital  Statistics.  5,  Manufactories  and  Works.  6, 
Education,  Science  and  Art.  8,  IJaw  and  Crime.  ^ 
8to.     1904  

Vital  Statistics  for  1903.  Comparative  Tables  and 
Sates  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths.  Fol. 
1904  ,, .J 


The        GoTemment 
Statistician 


Kew  Zealand —  ' 

Old  Ase  Pensions  Department.    6th  Annual  Beport  1  mt^^  -d^^^*.^^ 
for  yew  1903^.    £l.    1904 ^....  }  ^^  ^e^"" 

Queensland — 

Vital    Statistics,    1903.      44th    Annual    Beport    by-j 

Government  Statistician.     Fol.     1904    L  Th®        GovernmeQt 

[Another  copy  presented  by  the  Agent-Genend  for  Queens-  f      Statistician 
land.]  J 


South  Anatralla — 

Agricultural    and    Live    Stock     Statistics,     Season' 
1903-04.       Preliminary    Tubles.       6     pp.,*  4to. 

1904 

.  Annual  Beport  of  South  Australian  School  of  Mines 
and  Industries  and  Technological  ^futeum  for 
1903,  and  Prospectus  for  1904.    Sto.     1904 


The  Under  Secretary 
and  Government 
Statist 

•-  The  Public  Actuary 


Tasmania — 

Bailways.    Beport  on   Tasmanian  Goyernment, 

1903.    Fol.    1904 

Statistics  of  the  State  of  Tasmania  for  1903, 


Blue  Book.    2,  Population, 
logical.    Fol.     1901  


3,  Vital  and  Meteoro- 


forl  The  General  Mana- 
J       ger,  Hobart 

?'^»l.l  The 


GoTcmment 


Statist 


Transvaal — 

Agricultural   Journal. 
Siro.     1904   


Vol.  ii,  Nos.  7—8. 


Plates.  1  The        Agricultural 
.  J      Department 


Chamber  of  Mines.    Monthly  Analysis  of  Gold  Pro- 1  The      Chamber 
duction  in  Transraal.    (Current  numbers.)    1904....  J      Mines 


of 


Victoria — 

Census  of  Victoria,  31st  March,  1901.  Parts' 
1  to  IX,  with  Summary  Tables  containing 
references  to  the  Besults  of  Previous  Censuses. 
Boards,  Maps,  &c.     Fol.     1904    

Census  of  Victoria,  1901.  Summary  Tables.  Maps. 
Fol.    1904   

Statistical  Begister  for  1903.  Parts  1,  General 
Finance.  2,  Population.  3,  Social  condition.  4, 
Accumulation.  6,  Municipal  Statistics.  7,  Law, 
Crime,  Ac.    Fol.    1904 


The        Government 
Statist 


Western  Australia — 
Census  of  Western  Australia.     Slst  March,  1901 
Volume  1.     Superintendent's.  Beport.     Map, 

1904  . ^ «.. J  Digiti 


1901."!  ^j^^   Superintendent 
•»^°^-r     of  Census 

J  Digitized  by  VjV.1 


avjvic 
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Miscellafhea, 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  PossesBions — Contd, 
Western  Australia — Contd, 

Industrial   Conciliation   and   Arbitration   Act,  1902.' 

3rd  Annual  Return  and  Report  of  Proceedings  for 

1903    under  the,   by  the    Registrar  of    Friendly 

Societies.    Fol.    1904    

Monthly  Statistical  Abstract.  (Current  numbers.)  Fol.^ 
Supplements    to    Government    Gazette,    containing 

Monthly  Mining  Statistics.     (Current  numbers)   .... 
Statistical    Register    for    1902.      Part    9,    Religion, 

Hospitals,  Ac.    Fd.    1904 ......^ 

Trade  Unions.      2nd  Annual  Report  on,  for  1903. 1  ^^  ^j> m  n ^« 

10  pp.,  fol.     1904    Z /  ^'-  ^^"^  ^'  ^"""^ 

Australia,  Commonwealth  of — 

Parliamentary  Debates.     Session  1904.     Nos.  4 — 16.  \  The    Agent-General 
8to.     Melbourne,  1904 J      for  Victoria 


The  Regigtrar 


The        GoTemment 
Statistician 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom — 
Army.     Summary  of  Speech  of  War  Secretary  inl 

regard  to  Re-organization  of  Army.     [Cd-1907.]  >  Purchaaed 

1904 J 

Army  Medical  Department.    Report  for  1902.    Vol.  1  The  Army   Medical 

xliv.    8vo.     1904    J       Department 

Bankruptcy.      21st  General  Annual   Report  by  the!  on,   t  ^     n 

Board  of  Trade  under  Section  131  of  the  Bank.  I  The  Inspector^ene- 

ruptcy  Act,  1883.     (312.)     1904 J      ral  m  Bankruptcy 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.    (Current  numbers) The  Board  of  Trade 

China.     Deopatch  inclosing  Report  on  a  Journey  in!  -p      v    ^^ 
MongoUa,  with  Map.     [Cd-1954  and  2096.]     igo^j- I'urehased 

•  Coal  Tables,  1903.     (296.)     1904   The  Board  of  Trade 

Experiments  on  Living  Animals.     (183.)     1904 Purchased 

Factories  and  Workshops.     Annual  Report  of  Chier 
Inspector  of  Factories  and   Workshops  for  1908. 

Parti.    Reports.     [Cd-2139.]     1904    

[Contains  besides  the  usual  reporttf  tables  os  to  numbers  of 
women  and  girls  employed,  reports  on  humid  textile 
factories,  electrical  stations,  and  causes  of  anthrax. 
1899-1908.    There  are  also  Home  notes  on  faiigue.]  ^ 

Finance  Accounts  of  United  Kingdom  for  1903-04.^ 

(219.)    1904 

Foreign   Office   Reports.    Annual  and   Miscellaneous 

Series.     (Current  numbers) 

Health  of  Cornish  Miners.   Report  on,  plates,  &c.   [Cd- 

2091.]     1904    

Index  to  Consular  Reports  on  Trade  and  Subjects  of 

general  interest,  1903.     [Cd-2148.]     8vo.     1904  ...J 
Inland  Reyenue.    47th  Report  of  Commisf ionera  of,  ~ 
for    year  ended  3l8t  March,  1904.       [Cd-2228.j 

1904  

Labour.  Report  on  Clianges  in  Rates  of  Wages  and 
'Hours  of  Labour  in  1003,  [Cd2199.]  8to.  1904. 
[The  changes  in  wagCH  resulted  in  a  net  decrease,  but  ihe 
amount  of  the  fall  mea«>ured  in  weekly  loss  of  wages  was 
leM  than  In  either  of  the  two  preceding  years,  though 
spread  over  a  large  number  of  trades.  Tlie  changes  in 
hours  of  labour  were  unimportant.] 

Licensing  Bill,  1904.     Return  of  Licences.     (191.)^ 
1904  

Local  Taxation  of  Personal  Property  in  certain  Foreign 
Countries  and  British  Possessions.  Papers  respect- 
ing.    tCd-2098.]     1904 Dj 


^  The  Chief  Inspector, 
Home  Office 


Purchased 


The  Commissioners 


The  Board  of  Trade 
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-  Tlie  Boyal  Mint 


>  Purchased 


(c)  XTnited  Kingdom  and  its  DivimioikM—'Contd. 
United  JLingdom^Contd. 

Militia     and    Volunteers.       Koyal    Gommiesion    on.l 

Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendices.     [Cd-206l]  y  Purchased 

[-2062]  [-2063]  [-20f>4.]     4  Vols.     1904 J 

Mines  and  Quarries.     Ghineral  Report  and  Statistics] 

for  1903.     Part  1.    District  Statistics.     [Cd.  2115.]  }  The  Home  Office 

1904  J 

Mint.     34th  Annual  Report  of  Deputy  Master  and'l 

Ck)mptroller    of    the    Mint,    1903.      [Cd.    2137.] 

Plates,  8vo.    1904  

[Gold  In   circaladon   estimated   at  63,500,000^     It   wm 
estimated  to  be  102,500  000/.  in  18h8.    Light  gold  ct>ln 
withdrawn  in  1908  amoanted  to  1,800,000/.    The  value  of 
the  deficiency  in  weight  was  over  20.000^.] 
Navigation  and  Shipping  of  the    United   Kingdom.  1  nru^  Hr^'^A  r^f  rr^A^ 

Annual  Statement  for  1903.     [Cd.  2122.]     1904  ....  {  '*-^®  ^*^^**  ^^  ^^^^ 

NaTj  Estimates  for  1904-05.     (66).     1904 "^ 

Physical  Deterioration.    Report  of  Inter-Departmen- 
tal Committee  on.    Yol.  1,  Report  and  Appendix* 

[Od-2175.]     190*.    Vol.  2,  List  of  Witnesses  and 

Minutes  of  Eyidence.     [Cd-2210.]     Vol.  3,  Appen- 
dix and  General  Index.     [Cd-2186.]    1904  

Post  Office  Wages.   Report  of  Committee  on.   Parts  1, 

Report.      2,   Minutes    of    Evidence.      [Cd-2170.] 

[Cd.2l7l.]     1904  

Public  Income  and  Expenditure.     (277.)     1904  

Railway   Accidents.     General   Report   on,  for  1903. 

[Od-20850     1904  

Railway  and  Canal  Commission.    15th  Annual  Beport, 

with  Appendix.    [Cd-2073.]    1904    

Railways.     Returns  of  Capital,  Traffic,  Receipts,  and 

Working  Expenditure  of  the  Railway  Companies 

of  the  United  Kingdom    for   1903.     [Cd-2193.] 

1904 

South  African  Mines  (Mortality).    Diagrams.     (205.)  1 

1904  \ J 

Statistical    Abstract    for  tlie   United    Kingdom   for^ 

1889  to  1903.    No.  61.     [Cd-2192.]     8vo.    1904..,.  | 
Statistical  Abstract  for  the  principal  and  other  Foreign  ^  The  Board  of  Trade 

Countries,   in   each  year  from   1892   to    1901-02. 

Thirtieth  Number.     [Cd-2202.]     8vo.     1904   ^ 

Strikes  and  Lock-outs  m  1903.     Report  on,  and  on' 

Conciliation  and  Ai^bitration  Boards.     [Cd-2112.] 

8yo.     1904  

[The  number  of  disputes  In  1903  waa  387,  the  average  for 
1893-97  was  816,  and  for  1898-1902,  632.  The  number  of 
persons  aflSected  was  less  than  in  any  year  for  which 
figure)  have  been  recorded.  The  resalts  of  the  disputes 
were  on  the  whole  in  favoar  of  the  employers.] 

Sugar    Convention   of   5th   March,   1902.      Further 

nndings  of  the  Permanent  Commifbion,  and  fur- 
ther   Reports   of    British    Delegate.      [Cd-2094.1 

1904 ^ 

Trade.    Annual    Statement    of    Trade    of    United" 

Kingdom    with     Foreign    Countries   and    British 

Possessions,   1903.      Volume     II.      Abstract    and 

detailed  Tables  of  Trade  with  each  country  and  at 

each  port.     [Cd-2081,]     (Another  copy  presented 

by  the  Board  of  Trade.)     1904 

Tuberculosis  (Human  and  Bovine).     Interim  Report" 

of  Royal  Commission.     [Cd-2092.]     1904 1  p^rgiinged 

Weiglits  and  Measures  (Metric  Svstem)  Bill.     Report  (  '^  r^r^t^]r> 

of  Select  Committee.     (70.)    1904 J  Digitized  by  vjOOg  IC 


The  Board  of  Trade 
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The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and 
Fisheries 


(u)  United  Klngrdoio  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
Qreat  Britain — 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fishtriea — 

Agricultural  Statistics,  1903.     Report  on  Agricul-^ 
tural  Returns  relating  to  Acreage  and  Produce  of 
Crops  and  number  of  Live  Stock  in  Q-reat  Britain 

...    [Cd-2131.]     8to.     1904 

[Among  the  new  features  of  this  volume  are  statistics  of 
the  size  of  holdings  at  different  periods  in  Great  Briiain, 
and  of  the  changes  durine  SO  years  in  the  annual  value  of 
land :  the  latter  a  steadily  decreasing  quantity  since 
1876.] 

Journal  of  the  Board.  (Current  numbers.)  Svo. 

1904 

Leaflet  114,  Feeding  of  Poultry.     1904 

Weekly  JEtetnms  of  Market  Prices  (of  Cattle^Dead 
Meat,  Provisions,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables).  (Cur- 
rent numbers.)     Fol.    1904 

Reformatory  and   Indur trial   Schools.    47th   Report^) 

for  1903.    Parti.    j;Cd-2160.]     8vo.     1904   

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools.  Memorandum 
giving  some  account  of,  ^ith  Schemes,  Time  tables, 
and  other  Documents  in  illustration. of  the  System,  f 

Diagrams,  8vo.     1904 

Volunteer  Corps.  Annual  Return  of,  for  1903, 
[Cd-1780.]     8to.     1904   ., J 

Bnffland  and  Wales — 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.     65th  Annual  Report ' 
of  Registrar-General  for  1902.     [Cd-2003.]     8vo. 

1904 ^ 

British    Museum.       Catalogue    of    Printed    Books.  "1  «».     rp      . 

Supplement.     (Current  numbers.)    4to J  "^''®  ^ruscees 

Census  of  1901.     General   Report  and  Appendices. ' 

[Cd-2174.]    1904 : 

Local    Taxation    Returns.     (England    and    Wales.)" 
Year  1902-03.     Part  1.    (285).    Part  2.     (285-1.) 

Part  3.     (285-11.)     1904 

Pauperism.      (Half-yearly   Statements.)      Statement 

for  1st  Jan.,  1904.     (84.)     1904  

London  County  Council — 

London   Education   Gazette.     (Current  numbers.)"^ 

Fol.     1904 „ 

London  Statistics,  1903-1904.    Vol.  xiy.    Maps,  &c. 

Fol.    1904   

London  School  Board.     Final  Report  of  the  School  f- 
Board    for    London,   1870-1904,   with  valedictory 
address  of  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Reay  (Chairman  of  the 
Board).     Second  Edition,  Revised.    378  pp.  Maps, 

4to.     1904    ^ 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.    Annual   Report  fori 

1903.     (6th  year  of  issue.)     Maps,  8vo.     1904 / 

London.     Gas  Companies  (Metropolis),  Accounts  of,  1 

for  1903.     (153.)     1904 J 

Birmingham — 

Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  on  the  Health"] 

of,  for  1903.     Diagram,  8vo.     1904     j 

[1903  was  exceptionally  healthy,  the  death-rate,  xj-i  (it  I   The  Medical  Officer 
was  26'8  in  1874),  being  the  lowest  on  record,  and  many  r         *  TTpAlfh 
preventable  diseases  were  con'ospondingly  low.     The  "    xi.e»H'U 

weather  conditions  of  1903  were  largely  the  cause  of  the 
healthiness  of  the  year.] 

Pinance.     General  and   Detailed  Financial   State-' 
ment  for  the  year  ended  Slst  March,  1904.    With 


Fui-chased 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  England 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  England 

The  Local  GoTern- 
ment  Board 


The  London  County 
Council 


The  Board 
Purchased 


epitome  of  Blue  Book.    4to.    1904  . 
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(o)  United  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd, 
Bnffland  and  Wales — Contd. 

Bradford.     Report  on  Health  of  Bradford  for  1903.'^ 

8to.     1904   

Britfol,  Annual  Report  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
and  of  Chief  Port  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 
1903j  with  Report  on  Canal  Boat  Inspection.    2  void., 

8to.     1904   .;. 

Cardiff,    Annual  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health 

for  1903.     Diagramg,  fol.     1904 

Derhif,    Annual  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health 

for  1903.    8to.     1904   

Halifax.  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
with  Reports  of  Sanitary  Inspector  and  Boroiigh 
Analyst  for  1908.     With  appendix,  diagrams,  &c. 

8vo.     1904 

[The  deatb-rdte,  15*0  is  the  loireet  on  record,  the  birth-rate, 
3x'o,  which  is  the  same  as  the  former  year,  is  also  the 
lowest  on  record]. 
LeiceHer.    Abstract  of  Accounts  for  year  1903-04.1 

8to.    1901  J 

Liverpool.    Health  Department.     Report  on  Hea'tlil 
of  City  of  Liverpool  during  19Q3.  Maps,  8vo.  1904. 
[The  birth-rate  for  the  city  is  33*3  per  i.ooo.    In  the  Scot- 
land District  it  was  42*9,  and  in  the  Sefton  Park  District 
19*3,  the  former  being  a  poor  neighbourhood  compared 
^itn  "-■■ 


The  Medical  Officer 
of  Health 


Mr.  W.  Penn  Lewis, 
Borough  Treasurer 


The  Medical  Officer 
of  Health 


with  the  latter.    The  death-rate  for  the  year  for  the  city 
was  19*8,  and  is  the  lowest  on  reoord.    The  death-rate  for 
infanta  under  1  year  was  188*9  per  1,000.    Both  these 
rates  vary  largely   in  different  districts.     Compulsory  . 
Dotlflcation  of  chiclcen-pox  is  now  permanent.]  ) 

Nottingham.    Abstract  of  Corporation  Accounts  fori  mi,«  p.-f-  A^.»^„„*„„i. 
yearendingSUt  March,  1904.    La.  870.    1904   ....  M^^  ^'^^ '^'■~''''^*''*' 
Preston.     Annual  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health'^ 

for  1903.     Maps,  4to.     1904... | 

Wolverhampton.      Annual    Report    on    Health    of 

Wolverhampton  for  1903.     8vo.     1904 \ 

[The  death-rate  in  1903  (15*3)  was  the  lowest  in  twenty-two 

years,  the  birth-rate  (30*4)  was  also  the  lowest  during 

that  period.]  J 

Mersey,    Report  on  present  State  of  Navigation  of 

the  River  (1903).     Svo.     1904 


The  Medical  Office 
of  Health 


The  Conservator 


Ireland — 

Agricultural  Statistics    of    Ireland   for  1876,   1877, 1  p      1,      j 
1879, 1880, 1883  arid  18S7.     Fol f  ^^"'o'^^ea 

Agricultural   Statistics.      Acreage    under    crops  and' 
number  of  live  stock,  1903-04.     [Cd-2260.J     8ro. 

1904  : 

Agriculture,  Department  of.    Report  of  Proceedings 

under  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts  for  1903.  [Cd-21 10.] 

8vo.,  maps.    1904    

Agricultural  Statistics  of  Ireland,  with  detailed  report 

for  1903.     [Cd-2196.]     Svo.     1904 

Agricultural  Products  and.  Live  Stock.     Return 

Prices  of,  for  1903.     Diagrams.     [Cd-2072.]     8vo. 

1904  

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  1 

Journal.    VoL  iv.  No.  4,  June,  1904   f 

Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths.     Supplement  to  X\vq\ 

Thirty-seventh   Report  of   the   Registrar-Oeneral,  I  The  Registrar-G^ne* 

containing    Decennial    Summaries    for  1891-1900.  [      ral  of  Ireland 

Diagrams.     [Cd-2089.]     1904 J 

Education.      Annual    Report    of    Commissioners  of  \  p      v^.-j 

Education  for  1903.    [Cd-3078.]    1904 dbifeed^'^TiOgle 


J 
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•  Purcliased 


(o)  United  Kingdom  and  i%B  DlvUlonfli — Contd, 
Ireland— Co»^(2. 

Education.    Keport  of  Intermediate  Education  Board' 

for  1903.  "  [Cd-2113.J     8ro.     1904 

Judicial    Statistics,    Ireland*    1903.      Part    2,   Ciril 

Statistics.     [Od-2149.]     1904  

Local  Gk)Temment  Board  for  Ireland.    Annual  Beport 

for  190203.     [Cd-2012.]     8to.     1904   

Valuation  Acts.     Report  of  Select  Committee  on. 

(370.)    1902    ^ 

Scotland — 
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Presidential  Address  of  Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Delivered  to  tlie  Koyal  Statistical  Society,  Ibth 
November,  1904. 

I  DESIRE  in  the  first  instance  to  give  expression  to  my  high 
appreciation  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  me  by  my  appointment 
to  the  office  of  your  President  in  succession  to  those  distinguished 
men  who  have  held  that  trust  in  preceding  years. 

In  accordance  with  custom  I  note  the  death  during  the  year  of 
Fellows  whose  labours  have  left  their  mark  on  our  history,  and 
must  therefore  record  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and 
Sir  F.  Bramwell.  This  is  not  the  time  to  pronounce  an  eulogy, 
but  the  mention  of  such  names  proves  the  width  of  our  field  and 
the  complexity  of  the  interests  affected  by  the  discussions  and  by 
the  action  of  our  Society.  Among  Honorary  Fellows  duly  elected 
during  the  year  are  I.  de  Vargha  (Austria-Hungary),  Director  of 
the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  Hungary,  Buda-Pesth;  Emile 
Waxweiler,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance  at  the  University 
of  Brussels ;  Dr.  W.  Lexis,  Professor  of  Economics  at  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  Vice-President  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute ; 
Fedele  Lampertico,  Senator,  Member  of  the  Academy  Dei  Lincei, 
Vicenza;  and  &  A.  Verrijn  Stuart,  Director  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Netherlands. 

I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  Mr.  Brabrook,  one  of  our  Vice- 
Presidents,  held  the  office  of  President  of  Section  F  of  the  British 
Association  in  1903.  We  are  now  able  to  congratulate  the  "  Meat 
and  Milk"  Committee  on  the  conclusion  of  their  protracted 
inquiry  and  on  the  final  report  presented  on  their  behalf  in  June 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Kew.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  encouraging 
reply  of  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the 
influential  deputation  which   waited  upon  him  in  support  of  a 
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quinquennial  census,  a  reform  which  in  principle,  though  not  in 
detail,  is  supported  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Physical  Deterioration,  that  periodical  weighing  and  measuring  of 
children  take  place  in  our  schools.  An  Organising  Committee  is 
now  making  every  preparation  for  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  next  year.  Our  able  Secretary,  Dr.  Ginsburg, 
has  retired  after  six  years  of  excellent  service,  of  which  the  Council 
have  recorded  their  fullest  recognition,  and  his  place  has  been 
filled  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Cable. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  question  which  forms  the 
subject  of  my  address.  The  address  ought  to  bear  on  subjects 
most  before  the  mind  of  the  country.  Questions  relating  to  fiscal 
inquiries  have  a  prominent  place;  but  this  controversy,  long 
academic,  has  for  the  moment  unfortunately  assumed  almost  a 
party  character,  and  is  therefore  less  suited  than  it  would  be  under 
ordinary  circumstances  for  the  present  occasion. 

There  is,  however,  one  subject  which  ought  to  have  no  party 
association,  and  will,  we  would  hope,  ere  long  be  dissociated  from 
party.     I  refer  to  Education. 

The  latest  contributions  made  by  the  Society  to  our  knowledge, 
were  the  papers  relating  to  popular  education  in  England  and 
Wales  which  were  read  by  Mr.  Kowland  Hamilton  in  the  years 
1883  and  1890.  This  precious  record  of  valuable  information  is  at 
our  command,  and  will  remain  a  landmark  of  no  ordinary 
importance.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  documents  these  papers 
afford  instructive  eiddence  of  our  progress.  Although  compara- 
tively recent,  they  describe  in  sharp  outlines  conditions  now 
belonging  to  the  history  of  the  past.  They  speak  for  example  of 
"  passes  " ;  these  are  no  more,  except  for  labour  certificates.  They 
speak  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art;  this  administration 
and  department,  now  much  changed,  plays  a  subordinate  but  justly 
influential  office  at  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  my  statement  I  shall  endeavour  rather  to  make  use  of  statistics 
already  published  than  to  increase  a  store  which  is  overwhelming 
in  magnitude  and  significance.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  present 
some  impressive  figures,  and  others  which  illustrate  educational 
conditions  in  the  most  advanced  countries.  Elementary  education 
may  be  thought  to  occupy  an  undue  share  of  attention,  but  difficulties 
of  definition,  to  say  nothing  of  the  range  of  the  subject,  forbid 
entrance  upon  many  attractive  branches  of  our  great  subject.  I 
have  felt  it  my  duty  as  President  to  make  no  reference  at  this 
moment  to  the  discussions  on  religious  instruction  which  now 
occupy  so  much  time  elsewhere.  But  I  must  take  leave  to  express 
the  opinion  that  in  all  education  Christianity  supplies  the   best 
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motive  force,  and  that  all  educational  schemes  must  fail  which  do 
not  recognise  the  value  of  religious  influences. 

In  dealing  with  the  United  Kingdom  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  figures  are  in  our  libraries,  or  may  easily  be  brought  there.  It 
must  therefore  suffice  to  state  that — 

(a.)   The  population  of   the   United    Kingdom   was  in   1901 

41,609,320. 
(b.)   The  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  32,527,843. 
(c.)   The  expenditure  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  England  and 
Wales  was,  during  the  financial  year  1903-04,  1 1,254,737/., 
whereof  about  10  millions  were  devoted  to  elementary 
education.    It  appears  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amount 
derived  from  the  rates  in  the  same  period. 
(d.)  At  the  end  of  the  year  1902-03  the  number  of  scholars  on 
the  register  was  5,975,127,  in  average  attendance  was 
5,047,129. 
(e.)   The  teaching  stafi"  at  the  same  date  was — 
(1.)  Certificated  teachers,  70,886. 

(2.)  Adults,   including  all    recognised    teachers    except 
pupil  teachers,  126,977. 
(f.)   The  proportion  of  scholars  to — 

(1.)  Certificated  teachers  was  71*20. 
(2.)  Adult  teachers  was  3975. 
(g.)  Adult  women  teachers,  including  all  recognised  teachers 

except  pupil  teachers,  were  95,158. 
(h.)  The  number  of  authorities  has  been  reduced  to  321  under 

the  Act  of  1902. 
(i.)    The  Act  has  now  come  into  operation  in  the  area  of  every 

local  authority  throughout  England  and  Wales. 
The  grants  of  charters  to  the  Universities  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Leeds  must  be  recorded  even  in  this  brief  summary. 
But  as  regards  secondary,  including  technical,  education,  the  organi- 
sation is  so  incomplete  and  the  subject  of  so  many  changes,  that 
reliable  description  is  impracticable.  Greater  activity  is  everywhere 
to  be  noted,  and  the  growing  desire  to  promote  education  will 
accomplish  great  reforms  in  these  schools.  Meanwhile  we  observe 
with  satisfaction  the  increasing  conviction  among  competent  judges 
that  in  many  instances  too  exclusive  attention  has  been  paid  to 
purely  technical  instruction,  and  that  a  wider  culture  and  a  more 
truly  liberal  education  should  be  the  groundwork  of  instruction 
among  those  who  hereafter  will  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  varied 
duties  of  our  citizens.  Whatever  be  the  controversies  now 
existing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Board   of    Education   and  the  consolidation   of    local  authorities 
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with  a  view  to  their  co-ordination  and  co-operation  are  amendments 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  must  necessarily  have  the  most 
powerful  influence  on  the  progress  of  our  national  education. 

In  reference  to  Scotland,  the  first  thought  is  the  regret  that  the 
services  of  Sir  Henry  Craik  are  now  near  their  end,  and  that  his 
name  will  no  longer  appear  as  Secretary. 

The  population  of  Scotland  in  1901  was  4,472,103. 

The  expenditure  from  the  parliamentary  grant  to  day  schools 
under  inspection  was,  1902-03,  766,541^. 

The  amount  raised  from  the  education  rate  was  then  1,139,416^. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  the  year  ended  August,  1903,  was — 

(a.)  On  registers ...     785,473    |    (b.)  Average  attendance....     669,289 

The  number  of  certificated  teachers  was  12,195. 

The  number  of  assistant  teachers  was  2,555. 

The  number  of  pupil  teachers  was  4,165. 

There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  higher  grade  schools  or 
departments,  and  the  like  prosperity  has  attended  continuation 
schools.  As  regards  Scotland  as  well  as  England  schools  of  the 
higher  class  are  not  fully  dealt  with  in  this  enumeration,  a  defect 
necessarily  arising  from  the  imperfect  character  of  our  information. 
Scotland  is  doubtless  in  advance  of  England  as  regards  Leaving 
certificates,  and  in  other  respects,  but  still  requires  legislation  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Act  which  was  passed  in  1872. 

The  population  of  Ireland  in  1901  was  5,458,775. 

The  number  in  the  National  Schools  according  to  the  latest 
available  returns  of  "  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for 
Ireland"  has  been  stated,  1902,  at  487,098,  and  the  number  of 
students  who  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  be  present  for 
examination  by  the  Irish  Intermediate  Education  Board  in  1903 
at  8,554.  As  regards  university  education,  exclusive  of  Trinity 
College,  I  have  only  to  recall  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1873,  when  he  described  university  education  in  arts  as  "bad, 
scandalously  bad,"  and  to  ask  any  person  who  has  read  the  report 
of  the  late  University  Commission  whether  any  less  severe  term 
can  with  justice  be  applied  to  the  Eoyal  Irish  University  as  it 
exists  at  the  present  time.  Fortunately  for  myself,  I  am  not  under 
the  necessity  of  discussing  the  melancholy  history  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges. 

We  now  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  visit  the  United  States, 
largely  under  the  guidance  of  the  United  States  Commissioners 
of  Education.  In  the  States,  according  to  the  report  printed  in 
the  year  1903— 

The  estimated  total  population  in  1902  was  78,544,816.  j 
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I  may  remark  that  "  School  age  '*  or  "  school  population  "  has  a 
meaning  which  is  new  to  us,  and  includes  young  persons  from 
5  to  18  years  of  age,  numbering  22,261,863. 

The  number  enrolled  (duplicates  excluded)  was  15,925,867. 

The  number  in  average  attendance  was  10,999,273. 

The  teachers  were — 

(a.)  Women 317,104     |      (b.)  Men    xiiyi^i 

making  a  total  of  439,596,  of  whom  27*8  per  cent,  were  men. 
The  salaries  average  among  men  was  nearly  $50  a  month. 
The  salaries  average  among  women  was  nearly  $40  a  month. 
As  regards  illiteracy  there  are  unable  to  read  and  write  of  : — 

Per  Cent. 

Native  born  of  native  parents,  white    5'9 

„  foreign  „  ro 

Foreign  bom,  white 11*5 

Negro 47*4 

This  disheartening  figure  as  regards  negro  illiteracy  is  still 
further  illustrated  by  those  relating  to  the  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  groups  of  States,  where  the  figures  of  negro  illiteracy 
are  51*1  and  52*5  respectively,  and  prove  that  the  negro  problem 
is  yet  unsolved,  although  there  has  doubtless  been  a  gratifying 
decrease  of  negro  illiteracy. 

If  all  schools  and  colleges,  public  and  private,  are  included,  we 
have  in  1901-02,  according  to  the  American  Commission,  17,460,000 
scholars,  and  by  further  including  those  in  what  are  termed  "  special 
"schools,"  628,840,  we  reach  the  high  figure  of  18,080,840,  The 
reports  are  hopeful  throughout,  and  speak  of  progress  in  every 
department. 

Two  uncertainties,  at  least,  render  it  diflicult  to  deal  with 
United  States  figures  on  education — one  the  mode  of  calculating 
an  average,  a  difliiculty  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  remove  by 
legislation  as  regards  elementary  schools  in  1900;  the  other  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  day."  Unequal  length  of  days  must  produce 
unequal  results.  This  source  of  misapprehension  is  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  the  United  States  Commission  (p.  Ixxvii),  where  they 
say  that  "  there  are  a  few  States  that  do  not  ascertain  at  all  how 
"  long  the  schools  are  taught,  and  others  that  use  methods  so  faulty 
"  that  they  are  totally  in  the  dark  in  the  matter." 

In  the  United  States,  it  may  with  advantage  be  remarked, 
the  principle  of  direct  local  control  is  by  no  means  universally 
applied,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  power  of  nomination  to  public 
bodies  is  entrusted  to  those  holding  office.  The  large  and  growing 
preponderance  of  female  teachers  in  the  United  States  of  America 
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cannot  pass  without  observation.  Necessity  rather  than  choice 
appears  to  have  caused  this  disproportion,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  members  of  the  Mosely  Commission  express  much  doubt 
as  to  the  effect  of  this  system  upon  American  character,  and  warn 
their  readers  that  something  of  true  manliness  will  be  lost  if  boys 
are  left  to  be  educated  mainly  by  the  opposite  sex.  The  American 
Commissioners  of  Education  (p.  x)  report,  in  1902,  that  *'this 
"  preponderance  of  women  teachers  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
"  three-fourths  of  all  the  pupils  are  in  the  first  year's  work  of  the 
'*  elementary  schools,  and  to  the  fact  that  women  are  now  preferred 
**  over  men  for  instructors  to  children  under  10  years  of  age." 
The  end  of  the  discussion  concerning  the  preponderant  employment 
of  women  as  teachers  has  not  yet  been  reached.  It  may  not  be 
premature  to  remind  those  who  desire  the  maintenance  of  efficiency 
in  our  schools  that,  in  the  long  run,  and  with  teachers  as  they  are 
found  in  fact,  as  distinguished  from  the  theories  of  educational 
philosophers,  some  difficulties  may  arise  from  the  comparative 
deficiency  in  the  powers  of  endurance  during  long  continuous 
service  among  women,  and  from  the  wastage  arising  from  a  desire 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  family  life,  which  does  not  unfavourably 
affect  the  scholastic  career  of  men. 

I  would  fain  dwell  on  the  Great  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  the 
many  difficulties  of  religion  and  race,  including  a  complex  constitu- 
tional problem  in  Manitoba,  which  have  been  surmounted  so  far  at 
least  that  all  work  heartily  together  in  the  common  cause.  But 
space  prevents  adequate  treatment,  and  inadequate  treatment  is 
insistent  with  what  is  due  to  our  Great  Dominion.  It  would 
appear  from  a  reliable  authority  that  the  population  is  5,37ii3iSi 
the  number  of  teachers  28,609,  and  of  scholars  1,008,632.  To 
these  figures  some  addition  must  be  made  for  attendances  at  the 
universities  and  college.  Some  of  these  are  already  worthy  of 
Canada,  and  will  become  the  parents  of  even  more  powerful  seats 
of  learning  as  population  expands  and  opportunities  multiply. 

Mention  must  needs  be  made  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  in  view  of 
the  powerful  and  progressive  activities  which  have  so  long  com* 
manded  admiration.  Unlike  many  other  countries,  Switzerland 
has  an  educational  history.  But  the  description,  always  difficult, 
is  impossible  in  a  short  paper,  because  each  canton  has  within  the 
widest  limits  its  own  educational  laws;  a  statement,  therefore, 
respecting  one  canton  does  not  accurately  describe  the  whole  of 
Switzerland  as  regards  either  regulation  or  financial  arrangements. 
Forgetfulness  of  this  consideration  has  led  to  much  misconception, 
and  to  statements  respecting  Swiss  education  which  convey  a  most 
inaccurate  impression  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairsigtzedbyvj^vjgic 
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It  is  sufficient  to  remind  the  inquirer  that  the  population 
appears  to  have  been  at  a  very  recent  date  3,315,754;  the  number 
in  elementary  schools  472,607,  and  in  infant  schools  41,614.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Swiss  primary  school  is  superior  to 
our  own,  or  the  cause  of  more  expenditure  per  head.  We  all 
know  how  admirably  education  has  been  advanced  by  the  Swiss 
universities  and  the  Polytechnic  of  Zurich.  While  rendering  vast 
services  to  education  at  home,  the  Swiss  have  done  much  to  arouse 
the  educational  energies  of  other  nations,  and  even  of  Europe  itself. 
The  administrative  abilities  of  the  Swiss  are  nowhere  more  clearly 
shown  than  in  education;  not  least  in  the  distribution  of  duties 
between  the  Bund,  the  canton,  and  the  commune.  The  most 
instructive  and  comprehensive  report  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Morant,  as  a 
special  report,  1898,  retains  its  value,  as  no  great  changes  have 
occurred  since  that  date,  and  much  of  the  information  therein  given 
will  always  be  of  much  interest  to  the  student. 

I  have  now  to  submit  some  figures  of  the  like  character 
relating  to  France,  making  use  for  the  most  part  of  the  "  Annuaire 
"  Statistique,  1902":— 

The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1901,  was  38,600,000. 
The  births  (1901)  were  857,274. 
As  to  scholars,  there  were  (1900-01)  in — 
(a.)  "ficoles  Maternelles,"  or  infant  schools,  728,595. 
(b.)  Elementary    schools,    including    both    "  primaires "    and 

"  elementaires,"  5,41 1,901. 
(c.)  Lyc^es — 

Boys  (ppesent  6th  NoTember,  1901) 64,830 

Girls  „  9,806 

64,636 

(d.)  Colleges  Communales — 

Boys  (present  5fch  November,  1901)  32,272 

aiils  „  4,356 

36,628 

(e.)  Cours  Secondaires  de  Jeunes  Filles,  4,850. 

The    students,   French   and    foreign,   receiving    "  enseignment 

"  sup^rieur  public  "  were,  15th  January,  1902,  30,370. 
The  students  inscribed  in  sundry  faculties  on  the  15th  January, 
1902,  were— 

"Dee  Sciences" 1,782 

"  Des  Lettres  "    631 
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The  number  of  teachers  was,  for — 
(▲.)  ^coles  maternelles ....     9*754    |    (b.)  ^coles  elementaires      154,760 

The  cost  of  primary  instruction  is  reported  to  have  been — 

Fnnca.         I  Kranct. 

1870    61,640,893     I    1901 227,465,290 

Algeria  being  included  in  the  latter  case. 

The  cost  of  Lyc^es  is  reported  to  be,  including  all  charges — 

Franct.         |  Frmnct. 

Boys    34.886,193    I    Girls    3,146,002 

And  there  are  also  large  grants  described  under  the  head  of 
"  Bourses  encouragements  aux  colleges  de  gar9ons "  and  "  cours 
"  secondaires  de  fiUes  "  amounting  to  upwards  of  4 J  million  francs. 

But  these  figures  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  describing  the  same 
services  as  corresponding  figures  would  indicate  in  our  own  case. 

As  reference  has  been  made  in  public  discussion  to  our  recruits, 
some  interest  attaches  to  the  degree  of  instruction  in  the  French 
army. 

The  whole  number  finally  placed  on  ih.%\  „,wj  qoo 

list  for  ballot  was,  1900  /  309,33- 

Those  able  to  read  or  write  only  are  given  at  35,183  or  1 1*79  per  cent. 

Those  who  had  a  more  advanced  primary  \  00c  <»e>i       -co  . 

education /  ^^^'^^^  »'  ^8  85         „ 

Those  who  had  received  the  **  brevet  de  1  ,  o^i         . .q, 

I'enseignment  primaire " J  *         '*                    " 

There  were  "  Bachelierd  "  of  sundry  kinds  6,443  „     2*16         „ 

I  may  also  draw  attention  to  the  physical  development  of  the 
recruits,  but  it  must  suffice  in  this  place  to  state  that  the  average 
height  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  list  for  ballot  (1900)  was 
I  '649  metre. 

Recent  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  congregations  and  other 
causes  of  a  kindred  kind  render  these  and  like  statistics  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory,  but  do  not  deprive  them  of  real  value.  Further 
details  respecting  France  are  beyond  the  limits  at  command.  The 
imiversities  would  appear  from  M.  Levasseur  to  have  27,995 
students,  while  other  institutions  claiming  to  give  the  same 
education  have  some  2,000  pupils.  The  progress  in  France  may 
not,  and  probably  does  not,  surpass  or  even  equal  that  of  Germany 
or  of  own  country ;  but  there  is  evidence  that  the  quick  intellect  of 
our  French  neighbours  will  not  be  permitted  to  remain  without 
the  advantage  of  culture  under  circumstances  best  suited  to  the 
conditions  of  the  French  Republic. 

In  Germany,  like  Switzerland,  as  all  men  know,  but  few 
remember,  each  political  division  has  large  independent  authority 
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in  education.  The  system  of  Prussia,  for  example,  differs  widely 
irom  that  of  Wurtemburg,  Baden  or  Bavaria. 

In  the  year  1896,  a  date  so  recent  that  no  changes  of  moment 
•can  have  since  occurred,  the  population  of  Prussia  was  somewhat 
more  than  i  million  greater  than  that  of  England  and  Wales. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  differences  in  the  bases  of  calculation 
when  we  deal  with  education;  but  there  remain  many  facts,  or 
Approximations  to  facts,  even  where  it  is  difficult  to  introduce 
desirable  qualifications.  The  two  countries  may  therefore  be 
<;ompared  with  advantage. 

The  average  expenditure  per  child  on  the  register  (exclusive  of 
central  and  local  administration,  but  inclusive  of  buildings)  was — 

£  8.    d.     \  £   s.   d. 

In  Prussia  i   15     6      |      In  England   212     9 

Or  excluding  buildings — 

£  g.   d.     \  £8.    d. 


In  Prussia  i   10     8      I      In  England  i   17     - 

The  Prussian  limits  of  age  are  between  6  to  14,  but  our  age 
includes  that  of  infants,  and  we  have  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
children  in  the  later  years  of  school  life. 

After  making  the  necessary  allowances,  the  children  on  the 
books  of  public  elementary  schools  in  1896  were — 

In  Prussia 5,236,826      |      In  England 5,422,989 

but  it  must  be  noted  that  under  the  more  severe  administration 
•which  prevails  in  Prussia,  the  Prussian  attendance   corresponded 
more  closely  than  ours  to  the  numbers  on  the  register. 
The  number  of  scholars  per  teacher  was  then — 

In  Prussia  66       \       In  England 57 

excluding  pupil  teachers. 

In  Prussia  there  were  few  women;  only  10,271  out  of  78,959, 
or  18  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  whereas  with  us  out  of  94,943  teachers 
there  were  68,396,  or  72  per  cent.,  including  those  familiarly  known 
.as  "  articles  68."  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  teachers  have 
"certificates  of  capacity,"  and  the  great  majority  have  gone 
through  a  training  college  course.  There  is  another  difference 
in  the  fact  in  many  rural  schools  in  Prussia  the  same  teacher 
ordinarily  has  two  sets  of  scholars.  Pupil  teachers,  moreover, 
unknown  in  Prussia,  form  an  important  part  of  our  staff.  The 
most  careful  estimate  proves  that  we  were  in  1896  under  no 
disadvantage  as  regards  teaching  power.     This  power  has  with  us 
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The  expense  has  been  recently  given  in  Mr.  Haldane's 
"  Education  and  Empire,"  and  the  attitude  of  the  Germans  may 
best  be  described  in  the  following  extract  from  that  volume  (p.  27) : 
"  The  Germans  grudge  expenditure  at  least  as  much  as  we  do,  but 
"  this  kind  of  expenditure  experience  has  taught  them  not  to 
**  grudge.  Besides  the  22  universities  with  their  2,500  professors 
"  and  22,000  students,  and  the  10  technical  high  schools  with  their 
<*  850  professors  and  11,000  students,  there  are  18  other  technical 
^'  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  and  also  a  number  of  commercial  high 
^*  schools  or  colleges.  Of  smaller  institutions,  there  are  259  schools 
"  of  agriculture  in  Prussia  alone,  attended  by  10,000  pupils,  and 
"  1,000  other  schools  where  instruction  in  agriculture  is  given. 
"  Taking  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  education  together,  the 
"  expenditure  of  public  money  (including  rates)  on  education  and 
"  instruction  amounts  to  25,000,000/.  annually." 

A  further  illustration  of  German  activity  is  presented  in  the 
Consular  Reports  of  the  last  few  months.  They  describe  among 
other  institutions — 

I.  Technical  schools  for  special  branches  of  the  metal  industries. 

II.  Special  technical  schools  for  the  wood  working  industries. 

III.  The  like  for— 

(a)  Mechanical  engineers  and  electro-technics. 

(b)  Ship  engineers. 

(c)  Textile  industry. 

(d)  Ceramics. 

(e)  Agricultural  instruction,  with  especial  reference  to 

the  development  thereof. 

It  is  impossible  to  devote  more  space  to  statements  chiefly  of  a 
statistical  character.  The  figures  above  submitted  have  been 
selected  because  they  illustrate  the  broadest  aspect  of  the  questioD> 
and  deal  with  facts  which  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits^ 
afford  bases  of  comparison  between  different  countries. 

I  now  enter  upon  considerations  which  may  involve  difference 
of  opinion,  and  may  make  suggestions  for  further  action  with  a 
\aew  to  remove  or  at  any  rate  mitigate  evils,  the  existence  of  which 
is  universally  admitted. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  progress  or  otherwise  of 
education  is  the  physical  condition  of  the  people.  I  would  venture 
to  remind  those  whom  my  words  may  reach  that  the  Commission  on 
Physical  Training  in  Scotland  last  year  reported  that  "although 
"  not  called  upon  to  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
**  exists  a  progressive  deterioration  of  the  slum  population  of 
**  Great  Britain  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  as  a  whole,  it 
"is  enough  for   them   to  find   (by  compariuggij||ft3y,|^5l^ic^^of 
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"  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  and  quite  as  much  by  comparing  those 
"  of  the  latter  with  the  poorest  schools  of  Edinburgh  itself) 
"  evidence  that,  whatever  be  the  case  with  the  population  as  a 
"  whole,  there  exists  in  Scotland  an  undeniable  degeneration  of 
"  individuals  of  the  classes  where  food  and  environment  are 
"  defective,  which  calls  for  attention  in  obvious  ways,  one  of  which 
"  is  a  well-regulated  system  of  physical  training."  The  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (1904)  reports  (p.  13)  *'  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  at 
"  once  that  the  impressions  gathered  from  the  great  majority  of  the 
"  witnesses  examined  do  not  support  the  belief  that  there  is  any 
"  general  progressive  physical  degeneration."  Dr.  Eichholz,  a 
leading  witness,  in  evidence  highly  commended  by  the  Commission, 
states  with  regard  to  physical  degeneracy,  that  "  the  children 
"  frequenting  the  poorer  schools  of  London  and  the  large  towns 
"  betray  a  most  serious  condition  of  affairs,  calling  for  ameliorative 
"  and  remedial  measures,  the  most  impressive  feature  being  the 
"  apathy  of  parents  as  regards  the  school,  the  lack  of  parental 
"  care  of  children,  the  poor  physique,  power  of  endurance,  and 
"  educational  attainments  of  the  children  attending  school."  The 
witness  then  proceeds  to  state  that  in  the  poorest  districts  there 
are  schools  above  the  lowest  which  show  a  marked  upward  and 
improving  tendency  physically  and  educationally,  while  in  the 
better  districts  of  towns  there  exist  public  elementary  schools 
frequented  by  children  not  merely  equal  but  often  superior  in 
physique  and  attainments  to  rural  children.  He  further  states, 
**  Except  the  well-known  specifically  hereditary  diseases  which 
"  affect  poor  and  well-to-do  alike,  there  appears  to  be  little  evidence 
"  on  the  pre-natal  side  to  account  for  the  widespread  physical 
"  degeneracy  amid  the  poor,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  is  every 
"  reason  to  anticipate  rapid  amelioration  of  physique  so  soon  as 
"  improvement  occurs  in  external  conditions."  I  believe  that  the 
above  summary  presents,  in  substance  and  effect,  the  whole  case, 
and  proves  that  although  there  is  much  to  cause  regret  or  even  a 
national  sense  of  shame,  and  to  rouse  the  public  to  energetic  action, 
there  is  danger  from  extravagant  statements.  Some  improvements 
present  little  difficulty,  and  with  an  active  public  opinion  to  support 
progress  reforms  will  most  certainly  be  effected. 

Be  it  further  remembered  that  Mr.  Booth,  in  dealing  with  the 
figures  which  he  has  so  carefully  prepared,  which  are  so  instructive, 
and  so  rightly  an  incentive  to  action,  remarks  that  he  throughout 
leans  to  the  safe  side,  preferring  to  paint  things  too  dark  rather 
than  too  bright,  and  that  Mr.  Loch,  himself  no  mean  authority, 
gives  reasons  worthy  of  consideration  to  prove  that  these  figures 
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cannot  be  taken  without  considerable  qualification.  Warm  admira* 
tion  is  felt  for  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Mr.  Rowntree,  but  even  his 
statistics  may  not  bear  the  test  of  searching  examination. 

Such  is  the  picture.  What  are  the  causes  1  Some  affect 
education  only  indirectly  as  dealing  with  general  conditions 
injurious  to  health.  Among  these  are  (1)  over-crowding,  happily 
now  fast  diminishing,  but  still  an  evil  of  enormous  magnitude  in 
some  districts ;  (2)  Pollution  of  the  atmosphere  by  smoke  or  other 
noxious  emanations,  both  owing,  not  to  defective  law^,  but  to  lax 
administration,  the  passive  resistance  of  indolent  or  partial  local 
authorities ;  (3)  Conditions  of  employment,  often  the  fault  of  those 
who  administer  the  law,  or  even  of  the  workpeople  themselves, 
rather  than  of  Parliament ;  (4)  Alcoholism ;  and  (5)  The  migration 
of  the  best  types  to  the  towns.  But  the  cause  which  works  with 
most  direct  and  fatal  effect  on  the  education  of  the  young  is 
defective  feeding  in  infancy,  from  neglect  by  the  mother  of  her 
duties,  afterwards  by  ignorant,  if  not  guilty,  want  of  care,  judgment, 
and  knowledge.  How  far  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  less 
active  sense  of  parental  obligation,  how  far  there  is  that  decay  of 
self-denying  painstaking  industry  which  some  moralists  describe  as 
affecting  all  classes,  how  far  there  is  greater  ignorance  of  domestic 
duties  than  is  found  among  the  like  class  elsewhere,  how  far  the 
attractions  of  life  outside  the  home  or  the  necessity  of  earning  daily 
bread  in  the  factory  has  prevailed  to  the  injury  of  the  home,  I  do 
not  venture  to  say.  I  do,  however,  assert  that  the  best  reform  is 
to  be  found  through  the  parents,  whose  affections  have  often  been 
proved  by  the  experience  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  to  be  dormant  rather  than  dead.  It  is  among 
the  possibilities  of  the  future  that  recourse  may  be  had  to  public 
agencies  within  limited  areas.  But  we  must  remember  the  terrible 
danger  of  pauperisation  and  loss  of  independence  among  the  people, 
and  consider  with  the  greatest  care  whether  the  details  of  the 
necessarily  complex  organisation  would  not  exceed  the  opportunities 
of  our  local  authorities.  For  the  present  moment,  at  any  rate, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  more  effective  exercise  of  powers 
already  existing,  and  to  those  ministrations  of  a  sympathetic  and 
friendly  character  among  the  classes  affected  which  are  already 
achieving  such  admirable  results  where  carried  on  with  patience, 
energy,  and  skill. 

There  are  some  problems  connected  with  elementary  education 
which  cannot  be  neglected  even  in  this  paper.  One  is  the  wastage 
of  teachers  in  England  and  Wales.  It  is  a  difficult  problem,  among 
other  reasons  because  we  have  to  deal  with  those  who  resume  their 
occupation  as  well  as  with  those  first  entering  upon  professional 
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duties.  Perhaps  the  most  instructive  information  will  be  given  by 
comparing  the  estimated  number  in  public  elementary  schools  in 
the  year  ending  January : — 


Trained  Masters. 


Percentage 

Year 

Increase 

Ontput 

of  Wastage 

Calculated  on 

NnmlwrScrrinjf 

at  the  UeiEiuninsr 

ending  in 
January, 

of 
Number  Serving. 

of 
Trained  Maatera. 

Wastage. 

of  the  Year. 

1897  

533 

889 

354 

22 

'98  

357 

809 

452 

2-7 

'99  

695 

889 

194 

1-2 

1900  

215 

878 

663 

38 

'01  

483 

.890 

407 

2-3 

'02  

255 

952 

697 

3-8 

'08  

501 

1,010 

509 

2-7 

Trained  Mistresses, 


Percentage 

Year 
ending  in 
January, 

Increase 

of 

Number  Serving. 

output 
Trained  Mistresses. 

Wastage. 

of  Wastage 

Calculated  on 

Number  Serving 

at  the  Bejtinning 

of  the  Year. 

1897  

614 

1,249 

635 

3-8 

'98  

564 

1,263 

699 

41 

'99  

798 

1,308 

510 

2-8 

1900  

733 

1,440 

707 

3-8 

'01  

572 

1,488 

916 

4-7 

'02  

374 

1,664 

1,290 

6-6 

'03  

751 

1,698 

947 

4-6 

Untrained  Masters. 


Year 
ending  in 
January, 

Increase 

of 
Number 
Serving. 

Output,  i.e.. 
Number  Passed 

Cerliilcate 
Examination. 

Wastage, 

Entered 

at 
College. 

Percentage 

of  Wastage 

Calculated  on 

Number  Servini^ 

at  the  Beginning 

of  the  Year. 

1900 

'01 

'02 

'03 

92 

83 

198 

222 

292 
291 
317 
417 

170 
180 
103 
164 

30 
28 
19 
31 

2-4 
2-6 
1-5 
2-2 
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Year 

ending  in 
January, 

Increase 

of 
Number 
Serving. 

Number  Paased 

Certificate 
lamination. 

Wastage. 

Entered 

at 
College. 

Pereentage 

of  Wait4e 

Calenlate^on 

Number  Serring 

at  the  Bennning 

of  the  fear. 

1900 

W 

'02 

'08 

980 

954 

845 

1,644 

1,981 
1,989 
2,135 
2,779 

1,034 

989 

1,245 

1,126 

17 

46 

45 

9 

6-3 
4-4 
5-9 
51 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  recorded  that  the  output  of  trained 
teachers  from  the  training  colleges  is  now  about  2,800  annually. 

But  here  follows  a  financial  question :  What  does  this  wastage 
cost  1  What  validity  practically  attaches  to,  and  what  interpretation 
is  given  by  the  teachers  to  their  declaration  that  they  intend  honA 
fde.  to  adopt  and  follow  the  profession  of  a  teacher  in  schools  named 
in  the  declaration,  which  states :  "I  acknowledge  that  in  entering 
"  this  college  I  take  advantage  of  the  public  and  other  charitable 
"  fimds  by  which  it  is  supported,  for  the  said  profession  and  for  no 
"  other  purpose."  Do  the  university  students,  for  example,  remain 
in  the  profession  ?  This  question  is  partly  answered  by  a  House 
of  Lords  return  in  1898  based  on  seven  years'  experience,  whence 
it  appeared  that  (1)  in  day  training  colleges,  all  in  connection  with 
universities,  23  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  women 
trained  had  already  left  the  service ;  and  (2)  in  residential  colleges, 
about  22  per  cent,  of  the  "university"  men  students  and  23  per 
cent,  of  the  "  university  "  women  students  had  left  within  that  short 
period,  and  furthermore  there  is  now  (in  1904)  reason  to  fear  that 
the  loss  is  more  especially  heavy  among  "  university  "  students  who 
are  allowed  a  third  year's  training.  This  difficulty  must  ere  long 
receive  the  most  anxious  consideration,  especially  having  regard  to 
the  increase  of  women  teachers,  who  osdinarily  leave  the  profession 
on  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  married  life. 

This  wastage  of  teachers,  or  the  desertion  of  their  profession  by 
teachers  trained  at  public  expense  for  public  elementary  schools 
teaching,  necessarily  involves  the  loss  of  their  services  to  education. 
But  it  is  also  a  loss  to  the  Exchequer.  It  has  been  estimated,  on  the 
expectation  of  twenty  years'  service  (including  58,007/.  in  grants  to 
pupil  teachers),  as  a  sacrifice  of  323,239/.  annqally,  and  as  a  wastage 
of  trained  teachers  of  25  per  cent,  in  men,  and  4*2  of  women 
annually.  The  declaration  should  be  more  faithfully  observed, 
especially  among  those  who  have  a  third  year's  training  or  become 
university  students,  because  the  intention  of  Parliament  is  defeated 
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if  funds  provided  for  the  best  education  of  teachers  become  the 
means  of  their  withdrawal  from  the  public  service. 

There  is  one  more  question  of  no  ordinary  moment  to  which 
reference  must  be  made,  viz.,  the  diminution  of  attendance  of 
young  children.  This  may  be  accidental,  or  it  may  be  associated 
with  some  diminution  of  our  child  population,  a  change  which,  if 
continuous,  must  give  rise  to  grave  misgivings,  and  may  have  some 
connection  with  recent  legislation,  by  by-laws  and  otherwise,  which 
lengthens  the  period  during  which  the  child  is  wholly  dependent 
on  the  parent,  and  may  cause  restraints  on  population  to  which  in 
this  country  we  are  fortunately  strangers.  The  last  and  recently 
published  report  of  the  census,  1901  (p.  16),  states,  that  in  England 
and  Wales  the  increased  percentage  of  births,  which  has  been 
37-89  in  1871-81,  34*24  between  1881-91,  further  declined  to 
31-57  during  the  decennial  period  1891-1901.  The  decrease  in  the 
death-rate,  it  is  added,  did  not  counterbalance  the  decrease  in  the 
birth-rate,  the  natural  increase  of  population  having  declined  from 
15-09  in  1871-81,  and  13-97  in  1881-91,  to  12-39  in  189M901. 

There  is  one  difficulty  in  educational  discussions  which  has 
already  been  mentioned.  I  refer  to  the  use  of  terms.  The  word 
"  day,"  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  used  in  different  senses.  The 
length  of  school  hours  is  unequal,  and  schools  in  some  instances 
receive  more  than  one  set  of  scholars  in  the  same  day.  The  phrase 
"  school-age  "  conveys  wholly  different  meanings  in  different  cases. 
The  phrase  "  school  term  "  conveys  no  definite  idea  whatever.  Even 
the  simple  phrase  "  average  attendance  "  in  our  English  system,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  systems  (even  if  always  meaning  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time),  is  interpreted  under  the  Act  of  1900 
according  to  the  uncertain  and  inconstant  provisions  of  the  minutes 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Prussian  "  teacher  "  is  in  the  very 
large  majority  of  cases  the  result  of  the  same  educational  process, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  a  man,  whereas  with  us  the  teachers 
include  a  large  proportion  of  women,  and  represent  widely  different 
modes  of  preparation  for  their  duties. 

In  dealing  with  the  higher  education,  this  difficulty  of  definition 
is  insuperable  for  the  present,  and  will  doubtless  increase  with  the 
multiplication  of  types  caused  partly  by  new  wants,  partly  by 
educational  progress.  I  would  respectfully  commend  the  con- 
sideration of  this  hindrance  to  the  future  conference  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute.  Their  labours  will  be  of  the 
more  value  if  some  approach  could  be  made  to  a  common 
nomenclature. 

There  is  one  remaining  impediment  which  necessarily  belongs 
to  the  present  stage  of  our  history.     I  speak  with  diffidence  or  even 
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timidity,  but  must  confess  to  a  sense  of  alarm  on  reading  and 
sometimes  listening  to  the  enormous  masses  of  crude  statements 
made,  with  the  air  and  sometimes  even  with  the  surroimdings 
of  authority,  by  persons  who  are  new  not  only  to  educational 
discussion  bat  to  education  itself.  The  existing  systems  are  not 
wholly  wrong,  and  will  never  be  reformed  by  indiscriminate 
censure,  or  even  by  the  somewhat  wearisome  repetition  as  new 
discoveries  of  old  truths  which  are  not  illustrated  but  concealed  by 
the  introduction  of  new  terms,  and  by  the  use  of  a  ponderous  and 
sometimes  uncouth  phraseology. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  direct  your  most  thoughtful 
consideration  to  the  impressive  significance  of  these  figures,  and 
the  wide,  the  infinitely  wide,  difference  between  figures  relating  to 
education  and  ordinary  statistics.  In  them  every  figure,  if  accurate, 
necessarily  records  a  result  of  the  past,  and  by  a  moral  more  or  less 
obvious  presents  a  forecast  of  the  future.  But  that  which  is  thus 
recorded  is  of  itself  inactive.  Accumulated  masses  of  wealth  have 
no  vitality,  no  moving  force  of  their  own.  In  dealing  with 
education  we  have  everywhere  a  living  force  possessing  independent 
energy,  the  product  of  individual  and  collective  action  in  the  past 
and  the  sure  cause  of  the  like  in  the  future. 

Wise  indeed  must  he  be  who  can  foretell  the  future  action  oi 
these  vast  incalculable  movements.  They  will  triumph  over  the 
resistance  of  physical  opposition.  Although  they  may  not  transform 
the  world,  they  will  shape  the  fortunes  of  those  who  dwell  therein, 
and  govern  for  evil  or  for  good  coming  generations  of  men  who  in 
due  succession  will  people  the  earth. 
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APPENDIX. 


TcAles  to  ilhistrcUe  Progress  of  Eduoaiion  in  England  and  Wales. 

Public  Elementary  Schools  (other  than  Higher  Elementary 

Schools).* 

Table  I.— Schooh  and  Departments. 


Year  ending 
8l8t  August. 

Council 

or 

B<mril 

Schools. 

VolanUry 
Schools. 

ToUl. 

DepartmenU. 

AccoiiimodatioQ. 
In  thousiuids. 

YoT 
how  many 
Children. 

Percentage 
to  Esti  mated 
Population. 

1870 

82 

838 

1,596 

2,682 

3,433 
3,868 
4,181 
4,402 
4,562 

4,676 
4,747 
4,831 
4,904 
5.081 
5.260 
5,432 
5,524 
5,555 
5,632 

5,691 
6,797 
5,878 
6,965 

8.281 

9,772 

11,329 

12,677 

13,611 

14,181 

8,281 

9.854 
12,167 

H,273 
16,293 

12,061 
14,101 
17.646 
20,782 
23,618 

26,601 
26,779 
27,958 
28,645 
29,056 

29.339 
29,533 
29,672 
29,804 
30,038 
30  237 
30,521 
80,847 
30,911 
81,173 

31,234 
31,278 
31,372 
31,548 

1,879, 
2,296, 
2,861, 
3,426, 
3,942, 

4,241, 
4,538, 
4,827, 
5,145, 
5,357, 

5,639, 
5,628, 
5,693, 
6,763, 
5,833, 
5,937. 
6,072, 
6,215, 
6  317, 
6,418, 

6,510, 
6,610, 
6,681, 
6,788, 

8'50 

'72 

9*95 

*74 

1209 

»76 

1413 

•78 

15*86 

1880 

16-64 

'82 

14,421     !    i8,'289 
14,580     1    18,761 
14,620     1    io-oi2 

17-24 

»84 

17-79 

'86 

18*46 

»88 

14,659 

14,743 
14.761 
14,684 
14,673 
14,628 
14,479 
14,416 
14,134 
14,382 
14,432 

14,409 
14,319 
14,275 

i9.4<9 
19,508 
»9,5i5 
19,577 
19,709 
19,739 
19,848 
19,958 
19,937 
20,064 

ZOjlOO 

20,116 
20.1  <^ 

18*71 

1890 

18-84 

'91 

19*35 

'92 

»93 

19-36 
19*38 

'94 

19*44 

•95 

19*53 

'96 

19*71 

'97 

2001 

'98 

♦99 

2011 
20*21 

1900 

20*28 

'01 

20*27 

'02 

20-26 

'03 

14,208        20.1 7 1 

20-32 

' 

*  Compiled  from  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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Table  II. — Scholars  and  Attendarice,* 


Year 

cndinf 
:ilit  August. 


1870... 
72 .... 

74 

76.... 
78 .... 


1880.. 
'82.. 
'84. 
'86.. 
'88.. 

1890.. 
'91.. 
'92. 
'93. 
'94.. 
•95.. 
'96.. 
'97.. 
'98.. 
'99.. 


Scholan  on  the  Registers  on  the 
Last  Day  of  the  School  Year. 


Total. 

In 

thonsNuds 


i,498, 
2,944, 

3,496, 

3,896, 
4.»9C| 
4,337, 
4,506, 
4,688, 

4,804, 

4,825, 

5,007, 

5,199, 

5>*99, 
5,423, 
5,507, 
5,577, 
5,654, 


1900 5,686, 

'01 5,758, 

*02 5,881, 

'03 5,975, 


Percentage 

to 
Eatiniated 
Population. 


7-66 

8-53 

10-56 

1208 

13-96 

15-29 
1591 
15-99 
1617 
1637 

16-34 
16-59 
1703 
17-24 
17-29 
17-43 
17-60 
17-73 
17-76 
17-81 

17-71 
1765 
17-82 
17-90 


llair-Time 

Scholars 

(inrludcd  in 

nrevions 

Columns). 


201,284 
216,510 

193,953 
177,126 
168,818 
168,543 
168,300 

175,437 
173,040 
172,363 
164,018 
140,831 
126,896 
119,747 
110,654 
103,678 
95,621 

89,036 
74,468 
77,426 
80,758 


Scholars  in 
Average  Attendance. 


Total. 

In 

thousands. 


»,I52, 
1,336, 
«,679, 

1,985, 
2>405, 

2,75»; 
3,015, 
3,273, 
3,438, 
3,615, 

3,718, 
3,750, 
3,87', 
4,100, 
4,226, 
4,325, 
4423, 
4,489, 
4,554, 
4,6377 

4,666, 
4.732, 
4,890, 
5i037, 


Percentage 

to 
Estimated 
Population. 


5-21 
6-08 
709 
8-66 
9-60 

1069 
1106 
1206 
1249 
12-62 

12-64 
12-89 
1316 
13-79 
1406 
14-23 
14-35 
14-45 
14-50 
14-60 

14-53 
14-51 
14-82 
16-09 


Parentage 

of 

Average 

Attendance 

to 

Nam  ben 

on  the 

Registers. 


68-07 
67  86 
67-21 
67-42 
68-80 

70-61 
71-97 
75-46 
76-31 
7712 

7739 
77  72 
77-31 
79-98 
81-29 
81-61 
81-55 
81-50 
8166 
82-01 

82-06 
82-48 
83-66 
84-30 


*  Compiled  from  the  Beporto  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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Scotland.    Prvmary  Bay  Schools :  Scholars^  Accommodation  and 
Attendance* 


Yeart  ending 

8l8t  Angnit 

up  to  1879,  and 

ending 

80th  September 

afterwurds. 


1 

Seholan 

ou 
Reftiaters. 

In 
thouianda. 


Number 
who  ean  be 
Accommo- 
dated. 
In  thonsanda. 


Average 
Attendance 

in  Aided 
Day  Schoola. 
In  thooaanda. 


tnereaaeon 

Fremua 

Year. 

In 

thoaaand*. 


of 
Increaae 
per  Cent. 


Number 

of 

Schooh 

Inspected. 


1872... 
'73... 
'74... 
75... 
'76... 
'77... 
'78... 
'79.. 

1880... 
'81... 
'82... 
'83... 
'84... 
'86... 
'86... 
'87... 
'88... 
'89... 

1890... 
'91... 
'92. 
'93. 
'94.. 
'95.. 
'96. 
'97.. 
'98. 
'99.. 

1900.. 
'01. 
'02. 


556, 
569, 
588, 
592, 
615, 
682, 
642, 
648, 

664, 
678, 
667. 
665, 
686, 
692, 
709, 
717. 
718, 
731, 

753, 
767, 
769, 

785, 


267,t 

280,t 

392,t 

407, 

463, 

636, 

563, 

586, 

602, 

612, 

619, 

634, 

656, 

660, 

691, 

678,§ 

687, 

706, 

715, 
733, 
737, 
738, 
770, 
789, 
824, 
844, 
848, 
866, 

894, 
921, 
926, 
948, 


214, 
221, 
264, 
304, 
329, 
360, 
377, 
385, 

405, 
410, 
421, 
438, 

448, 

471,: 

484, 

494, 

502, 

508, 

620, 
540, 
549, 
563, 
578, 
588, 
602, 
611, 
618, 
621, 


636, 
650, 


7, 
43, 
40, 
26, 
31, 
17, 

8, 

20, 

5, 

11, 

12, 

15, 

23, 

13, 

10, 

8, 

6, 

11. 
20. 

9, 
14, 
16, 

9, 
14, 
10, 

7, 


8, 
7, 

14. 

19, 


33 
19-6 
150 

8-4 

9-5 

4-6 

21 

61 

1-82 

2*76 

2*82 

3-49 

512 

2-72 

214 

1-65 

1-27 

2-22 
390 
1-71 


1-64 
2-26 
1-68 
116 
0-44 

1-27 
110 
216 
2-84 


l,962t 

2,043t 

2,587t 

2,890 

2,912 


2,998 
3,003 

3,056 
8,074 
3,073 
3.090 
3,131 
3.081 
8,092 
3,111 
3,105 
3,116 

3,076 
3,105 
3,030 
3,004 
3,054 
3,034 
3,083 
3,066 
3,067 
3,062 

3,1(H 
3,141 
3,145 

3,14911 


*  Compiled  from  the  Reports  of  SootcH  Education  Departanent,  and  from 
the  "  Statistical  Abstract  for  United  Kingdom." 

t  Exdading  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

t  The  figures  for  1885-1900  are  those  of  schools  upon  the  annual  grant  list. 

§  Apparent  diminution  is  caused  by  change  in  calculating  accommodation. 

II  Number  in  receipt  of  grants. 
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TaJble  comparing  Scholars  and  Attendance  in  London  and  Bradford* 


London. 

Bradvord 

Percentage 

Average 

Avenige 

Number 

of 

Percentage 

AverMge 

Percentage 

Attendance 

Year. 

Avernge 
Attendance 

Average 
Attendance 

NiunMr 
of 

Average 
Attendance 

Average 
Attendance 

on 
Number 

Children 

on 

Rolls. 

for  the 
Year. 

on 
Average 
Number 
on  Rolls. 

Childien 

on 

Rolls. 

for  the 
Year. 

on 
Average 
Number 
on  Rolls. 

on  Koils  for 

England 
and  Wales. 

1874.... 

99,038 

70,853 

71-8 

6,983 

4,068 

68-2 

67-21 

'76.. 

146,031 

114,380 

78-3 

8,934 

6,646 

631 

67-42 

'78.... 

207,289 

166,900 

800 

13,438 

9,437 

70-2 

68-80 

1880.... 

260,946 

200,694 

79-9 

16,835 

11,836 

70-3 

70-61 

'82.... 

205,833 

238,205 

80-5 

18,880 

14,112 

74-7 

71-97 

'84.... 

856,228 

278,224 

78-3 

20,392 

16,407 

75-6 

75-46 

'86.... 

384,346 

3f»3,7l5 

790 

22,290 

17,120 

76-8 

7631 

^88.... 

420,914 

328.578 

780 

23,902 

18,626 

77-9 

7712 

1890,... 

443,143 

845,746 

780 

24,895 

19,034 

76-5 

77-39 

'91.... 

450,981 

347,857 

77-1 

25.395 

19,981 

787 

77-72 

'92... 

465,066 

362,585 

77-9 

26,525 

20,120 

75-9 

77-31 

'98... 

477,689 

379,445 

79-4 

26,743 

21,009 

78-6 

79-98 

'94.... 

488,038 

390,812 

800 

27,065 

21,491 

79-4 

81-29 

'95... 

498,303 

400,912 

80-4 

27,450 

22,113 

80-6 

81-61 

'96.... 

511,566 

415,771 

81-2 

27,264 

22,478 

82*4 

81-65 

'97... 

620,877 

421,960 

810 

27,152 

22,887 

84-3 

81-60 

'98.... 

627,486 

429,853 

81-4 

27,098 

22,351 

82-5 

81*66 

'99... 

533,855 

438,434 

82-1 

26,939 

21,717 

806 

8201 

1900.. 

536,019 

439,744 

82-0 

32,052t 

27,035 

84-4 

82-06 

'01.... 

535,717 

446,866 

834 

— 

— 

— 

82-48 

'02... 

546,370 

462,840 

84-7 

— 

— 

— 

83-66 

'03... 

549,677 

475,150 

86-4 

— 

— 

— 

84-30 

•  Compiled  from  "  Final  Eeport  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  1870-94," 
and  "Bradford  School  Board  Triennial  Report,  1897-1900." 

t  The  citj  waa  extended  in  1899. 
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Proceedings  on  the  15th  November,  1904, 

After  the  preliminary  formal  business  of  the  meeting, 

The  President  said  he  had  first  to  discharge  a  very  pleasant  duty, 
that  of  presenting  the  CTuy  Medal  in  silver  to  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  M.P., 
for  his  Paper  on  "  The  Growth  and  Direction  of  our  Foreign  Trade 
in  Coal  during  the  last  Half  Century."  Mr.  Thomas  represented 
a  borough  largely  engaged  in  the  coal  industry,  and  took  great 
interest  in  this  subject.  The  Society  was  imder  a  great  obligation 
to  Mr.  Thomas  for  his  valuable  contribution  to  an  important 
branch  of  a  subject  which  so  seriously  affected  the  well-being  of 
that  trade,  and  therefore  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Thomas,  M.P.,  said  he  desired  to  thank  the  Council  very 
sincerely  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him.  He  regarded  the 
award  of  the  medal  as  a  very  high  distinction,  and  he  was  free  to 
confess  now  that  the  mere  possibility  of  securing  it  added  a 
considerable  stimulus  to  his  endeavours  when  writing  the  paper. 
The  coal  business  was  one  with  which  he  ought  to  be  familiar, 
but  the  dry  light  that  statistics  had  thrown  on  the  subject  during 
the  preparation  of  the  paper  had  compelled  him  to  abandon  many 
preconceived  ideas,  and  in  endeavouring  to  inform  others,  he  had 
himself  derived  much  information  on  a  question  on  which  he  had 
previously  thought  he  knew  pretty  well  all  there  was  to  be  known. 
Without  being  egotistical,  he  might  claim  that  the  paper  had  been 
written  impartially.  It  dealt  incidentally  \^'ith  the  question  of  Free 
Trade  versus  Protection,  which  had  since  become  so  very  controversial. 
In  that  room,  of  course,  controversial  sul)jects  were  tabooed,  but  he 
might  say  that  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  fiscal  question  had  very 
freely  made  use  of  the  figures  he  had  prepared  in  support  of  their 
opposing  contentions. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Council  had  awarded  the 
Howard  Medal  to  Mr.  Leonard  Ward,  and  he  heartily  congratulated 
him  on  the  distinction. 

The  President  having  delivered  his  Annual  Address, 

Major  Craigie  said  in  a  Society  like  that,  which  had  now 
reached  the  respectable  age  of  70  years,  there  were  many  traditions 
governing  their  procedure,  and  amongst  the  most  agreeable  was 
that  which  he  then  t)beyed,  in  rising,  as  the  retiring  President, 
to  move  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Francis  Powell  for  the 
address  he  had  just  delivered.  The  custom  was  one  of  very 
considerable  value,  for  it  enabled  the  officer  going  out  to  tender 
his  congratulations  to  the  officer  coming  in,  on  whose  shoulders 
the  duty  of  guiding  the  work  of  that  important  Society  would  for 
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some  time  to  come  rest.  There  was  another  tradition,  equally 
good  in  its  origin  no  doubt,  which  was  always  obeyed  in  that 
room.  Meeting  as  they  did  every  November,  they  always  excluded 
from  criticism,  which  was  the  proper  fate  of  all  their  papers,  the 
Presidential  Address  of  the  year.  They  welcomed  it,  noted  it, 
took  it  away  to  study,  and  often  proved  its  value  as  giving  a  special 
note  to  the  deliberations  of  the  coming  year,  but  they  did  not 
debate  and  discuss  it  as  did  they  an  ordinary  paper.  He  was 
sure,  however,  they  would  all  agree  in  tendering  their  best  thanks  to 
the  President  on  this  occasion.  Sir  Francis  Powell  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society,  who  had  stood  by  it  many  years,  doing  good 
work  in  many  places  besides  their  own  meeting  room.  He  need 
only  refer  to  the  part  he  took  last  Session  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  introducing  to  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  a  very  important  Deputation  on  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  important  of  the  Statistical  questions  of  the 
day,  that  of  securing  a  quinquennial  census  of  the  population 
of  this  country.  He  earned  their  thanks  also  in  wisely  choosing, 
as  he  had  done  for  his  address,  a  subject  so  wide  and  so  important 
as  that  of  Education.  It  was  a  subject  which  was  in  more  than 
one  sense  very  much  in  the  air  at  this  moment,  and  the  statistical 
comparisons  he  had  brought  forward  were  striking,  and  their 
study  would  bear  fruit  hereafter.  The  approaching  meeting  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute,  to  which  they  were  all 
looking  forward  next  summer,  when  their  Fellows  were  preparing 
to  welcome  their  foreign  colleagues,  would  be  an  opportunity 
for  directing  attention  to  many  of  those  anomalies  which  still 
distinguished  all  international  educational  comparisons.  He  was 
afraid  that  even  some  of  their  own  figures  with  regard  to  different 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  this  question  might  be 
included  amongst  those  which  must  be  called  "  incomparable " 
(in  the  bad  sense  of  that  word).  The  absence  of  agreement  was 
surely  a  matter  which  the  President  of  the  Society  might  well 
commend  to  the  attention  of  its  Fellows,  when,  as  it  appeared, 
they  in  many  instances  did  not  know  what  was  the  precise 
definition  either  of  "a  day"  or  of  an  "average."  Evidently, 
when  matters  had  come  to  this  pass,  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
might  well  direct  its  energies  to  this  question. 

Sir  AliFRED  E.  Bateman,  K.C.M.G.,  siiid  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks.  Major  Craigie  had  justly  said 
that  discussion  of  the  President's  Address  was  not  allowed,  but  if 
discussion  were  allowed,  he  thought  even  the  most  captious  would 
not  find  much  to  find  fault  with,  either  in  the  excellent  and 
moderate  statements  the  President  had  made,  or  the  way  in  which 
he  had  handled  this  subject.  He  had  been  neither  an  optimist  nor 
a  pessimist  as  regarded  education.  He  had  not  painted  the  black 
too  black,  nor  the  white  too  white.  He  thought  they  were  much 
indebted  to  him  for  this  address,  which  would  oe  preserved  in  the 
annals  of  the  Society  as  the  work  of  the  President.  Major  Craigie 
had  referred  to  what  had    been    said    about  1^^  j  Jnternational 
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Statistical  Institute,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of  that 
Institute,  he  would  ask  that  any  Fellows  who  took  an  interest  in 
education  or  in  international  comparison,  would  think  over  it  and 
see  if  they  could  prepare  something  by  next  July  which  would  lead 
to  discussion  with  their  foreign  friends  as  to  the  use  of  terms  which 
might  enable  international  comparisons  to  be  made  in  the  statistics 
not  only  of  elementary  education,  but  also  of  higher  education,  in 
which  confusion  was  even  worse  confounded  than  in  statistics 
relating  to  elementary  education.  There  was  no  subject  of  more 
importance  at  the  present  day,  and  they  were  glad  to  recognise 
that  these  figures  of  elementary  education  which  the  President  had 
given  showed  some  improvement  of  late  years,  still  if  they  went  to 
the  manufacturing  districts  they  were  often  told  that  the  technical 
education  was  no  use  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  left  the 
elementary  schools,  because  they  were  not  properly  educated.  It 
therefore  became  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  improve 
materially  our  own  system.  Having  heard  the  address,  he  need 
not  say  any  more,  but  would  simply  ask  them  to  give  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Sir  Francis  Powell  for  his  excellent  address. 

The  President  said  he  desired  to  thank  those  who  had  so 
kindly  proposed  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  also  the  Fellows  who  had 
accepted  the  invitation.  Any  word  of  commendation  from  those 
who  had  spoken,  and  were  so  capable  of  exercising  a  sound 
judgment,  was  to  him  a  high  compliment.  It  had  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  prepare  the  Address,  which,  though  a  work  of  some 
labour,  was  well  worth  the  time  expended  upon  it,  and  therefore  a 
cause  of  much  satisfaction  to  himself. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 

Bobert  h.  Ababrelton.  Simon  Rosenbaum. 

Ricliard  Ton  Arkovj.  Hastings  B.  Leea  Smith,  M.A.. 

Thomas  Edwin  Charles.  John  Souter. 

Arthur  George  Liddon  Rogers,  |       John  William  Sowrey. 

M.A.  I       Correa  Mojlan  Walsh. 
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The  Accounts  of  tlie  Colleges  of  Oxford,  1893-1903;  with 

Special  Eeference  to  their  Agricultural  Revenues. 

By  L.  L.  Price,  M.A. 

[Read  before  the  Boyal  Statistical  Society,  20th  December,  1904. 
Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  President,  in  the  Chair.] 

I. — Introductory  Remarks. 

Some  ten  years  ago  I  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  a  paper  on  "The  Colleges  of  Oxford  and 
**  Agricultural  Depression."^  That  paper  was  based  on  figures 
contained  in  the  published  accounts  of  the  Oxford  Colleges  ^  (ana 
of  the  University)  for  the  years  extending  from  1883  to  1893 
inclusive.  With'  the  first  of  those  years  the  annual  publication 
of  these  accounts  began,  and  the  second  was  the  last  completed 
year  for  which  they  had  been  issued  at  the  time  when  my  paper 
was  written.  I  propose  now  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  results 
of  a  similar  examination  made  of  these  published  accounts  for  a 
subsequent  period  of  like  duration. 

In  some  respects  accordingly  the  present  paper  may  be  described 
as  a  continuation  of  that  read  in  January,  1895.  In  the  different 
comparisons  of  the  figures  for  single  years  which  will  be  furnished, 
those  relating  to  the  early  year,  that  of  1883,  will  be  placed  beside 
those  of  the  two  later  years,  1893  and  1903.  But  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry  may  now,  I  think,  appropriately  be  extended  beyond  the 
limits  set  some  ten  years  ago.  A  primd  fade  examination  of  the 
figures  for  the  later  series  of  years  might  even  suggest  to  a  casual 
observer  that  the  tide  of  agricultural  depression  had  turned.  But  a 
closer  and  more  prolonged  inspection  would  reveal  cogent,  if  not 
convincing,  reasons  for  questioning  this  conclusion ;  and  we  should 
be  led  to  substitute  the  less  cheerful  but  more  accurate  conception 
of  a  sensible  retardation  in  a  continuing  movement.  A  comparison 
of  1903  with  1883  would  supply  irresistible  reasons  for  large 
modification  in  a  judgment  based  on  a  contrast  between  1903  and 

>  Cf.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  Iviii,  part  1  (March,  1895), 
p.  36,  &c 

«  The  Colleges  included  in  the  volume  published  annually  number  nineteen. 
The  accounts  of  Hertford  College  are  given  only  for  Internal  Receipts  and 
Payments.  Digitized  by  Kj^KJW  IC 
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1893  alone.  It  would  bring  into  prominence  the  serious  loss  of 
revenue,  actual  or  prospective,  which  the  Colleges,  and  the 
University,  have  sustained  through  the  fall  in  the  value  of  their 
agricultural  property. 

Yet  the  subject  of  agricultural  depression  will,  for  sufficient 
reasons,  be  given  less  exclusive  prominence  on  this  occasion ;  and 
some  attention  will  be  bestowed  on  other  descriptions  of  revenue, 
lx)th  external  and  internal,  besides  that  derived  by  the  CJoUeges 
from  their  agricultural  property.  Some  corresponding  notice  will 
be  taken  of  items  of  expenditure  which  were  not  considered  in  the 
earlier  paper.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  results  then 
reached,  tables  have  been  prepared  on  similar  lines  to  those  followed 
before ;  but  these  will  be  supplemented  by  others  containing  fresh 
sets  of  figures  relating  to  additional  classes  of  receipts  and 
payments.  The  whole  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
Colleges  will,  in  fact,  be  brought  under  investigation,  although 
Special  prominence  will  still  be  assigned  to  their  agricultural  income 
and  outgoings.  More  detailed  notice  will  also  now  be  directed 
to  the  financial  record  of  the  University  as  distinct  from  the 
Colleges. 

But,  although  the  scope  of  the  present  paper,  compared  with 
that  of  January,  1895,  will  be  thus  enlarged,  the  caution  then 
entered  respecting  the  conclusions  which  can  safely  be  drawn 
from  the  published  accoimts  needs  a  fortiori  repetition  at  the 
outset  of  the  more  extensive  inquiry  on  which  we  are  entering. 
Once  more,  if  I  may,  I  should  like  to  quote  the  language  first 
employed  on  an  occasion  even  prior  to  that  when  I  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  Colleges  as  a  whole.  Examining  then  the  financial 
history  of  a  single  College,  I  said^  that  the  published  accounts 
"  necessarily  relate  to  totals  rather  than  to  the  items  of  which 
"  those  totals  are  composed,  and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that 
"  the  dilFerent  colleges  follow  different  methods  of  classification  and 
"  arrangement  in  arriving  at  the  totals  presented  under  the  various 
"  headings  of  the  published  accounts.  Although,  therefore,  the 
"  comparison  between  the  accounts  of  the  same  college  in  different 
"  years  may  be  made  with  some  confidence,  the  comparison  of  the 
**  accounts  of  one  college  with  those  of  another  and  the  addition  of 
'^  the  totals  of  the  various  items,  as  they  appear  under  the  same 
"  head  in  the  accounts  of  the  different  colleges,  so  as  to  form  a 
"  grand  total,  may  be  vitiated  by  a  difference  in  the  methods  of 
"  arriving  at  these  totals  which  have  been  adopted  by  different 
"  colleges." 

»  Cf,  Journal  of  the  Soi/al  StatUtical  Society,  vol.  Iv.  part  1  (March,  1892), 
p.  4.  Digitized  by  Vj\Jl^  V  IC 
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I  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  these  differences  need  prevent  the 
attainment  of  tolerably  secure  and  valuable  conclusions,  if  those 
conclusions  are  broad  and  general  in  character,  and  do  not  pretend 
to  minute  precision  of  detail.  The  risk  of  some  disturbing  change 
in  the  classification  followed  by  particular  Colleges  in  the  successive 
years  of  a  series  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  ignored  or  eliminated;  but 
nevertheless  a  strong  presumption  exists  that  no  great  departure 
would  willingly  or  suddenly  be  made  by  any  one  or  more  of  the 
Colleges  from  modes  of  keeping  the  accounts  and  presenting  the 
figures,  which  in  a  period  such  as  a  score  or  the  greater  part  of 
a  score  of  years  had  won  the  status  of  a  fixed  tradition.  In  any 
event,  a  permissible  rearrangement  of  such  of  the  figures  as  seem 
obviously  and  imperatively  to  demand  such  treatment  may  fall 
within  the  competence  of  an  official  acquainted  with  the  detailed 
Iwokkeeping  of  a  single  College.  This  rearrangement  will  be 
attempted  in  some  of  the  tables  comprised  in  this  paper ;  but  it 
will  be  restricted  within  narrow  limits.  It  will  only  be  made 
where  it  seems  to  be  plainly  requisite,  and  misunderstanding 
cannot  be  otherwise  avoided. 

The  first  table  which  now,  as  in  1895,  I  shall  submit,  is  one 
showing  the  "  External  Receipts  and  Expenditure  "  of  the  Colleges 
(and  the  University).  These  will  be  given  for  the  three  years  1883, 
1893,  and  1903.  In  the  first  set  of  columns  the  Gross  External 
Receipts  are  entered,  in  the  second  the  External  Expenditure  is 
presented,  and,  by  the  subtraction  of  the  second  set  of  figures  from 
the  first,  we  reach,  for  each  of  the  three  years  in  succession,  what 
may  be  described  as  the  Net  External  Receipts. 

II. — External  Receiits  and  Expenditure  of  the  Colleges. 

The  Gross  External  Receipts  of  the  Colleges  (together  with 
the  University)  show,  according  to  this  table,  an  increase  in 
1903  of  29,797/.  on  the  figures  of  1893,  and  of  16,343/.  on  the 
figures  of  1883.  The  Net  External  Receipts  of  the  Colleges  (and 
the  University)  exhibit  in  1903  an  increase  of  15,871/.  on  1893,  or 
somewhat  more  than  nine  per  cent. ;  but,  contrasted  with  that  of 
1883,  the  total  for  1903  is  13,737/.  less,  and  a  decrease  is  thus 
evident  of  some  six  per  cent.  Taking  the  Colleges  alone  (apart 
from  the  University),  the  Gross  External  Receipts  show  an  increase 
in  1903  of  29,850/.  on  1893,  and  of  18,184/.  on  1883,  while  the  Net 
External  Receipts  exhibit  in  1903  an  increase  of  16,566/.  on  1893, 
and  a  decrease  of  10,311/.  compared  with  1883.  In  their  Gross 
External  Receipts  all  but  five  Colleges  have  raised  their  figures 
since  1893,  and  in  their  Net  External  Receiptsitidloibutifive  have 
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similarly  advanced;  and  of  these  ^vq,  four  are  identical  in  both 
cases.  In  their  Gross  External  Receipts  all  but  eight  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  decreased  their  figures  since  1883,  and  in  their  Net 
External  Receipts  all  but  four  have  similarly  declined. 

In  the  previous  paper  of  1895  attention  was  specially  directed  to 
three  Colleges,  as  affording  examples  of  exceptions  from  the  general 
rule  of  declining  revenue,  and  to  the  three  then  distinguished  a 
fourth  has  now  to  be  added.  These  four  Colleges  have  grown 
in  their  Gross  External  Receipts  since  1883  by  36,826/.  This 
increase  represents  an  advance  of  some  forty-two  per  cent.  Since 
1893  the  increase  has  amoimted  to  19,510/.  Their  Net  External 
Receipts  have  similarly  increased  since  1893  by  10,562/.,  and  since 
1883  by  9,615/.  In  the  one  period  the  percentage  of  increase  has 
been  somewhat  less  than  twenty,  in  the  other  and  longer  period 
it  has  amounted  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  per  cent.  One  College 
alone  of  the  four  has  increased  its  Gross  External  Receipts  since 
1883  by  little  less  than  fifty  per  cent.,  and  another  College  has 
nearly  doubled  its  Net  External  Receipts. 

If  we  exclude  these  four  Colleges  from  our  calculations,  the 
Gross  External  Receipts  of  the  other  Colleges  alone  show  an 
increase  on  the  figures  of  1893  of  10,340/.,  instead  of  29,850/.  ; 
and  a  comparison  of  1903  with  1883  discloses  a  decrease  of 
18,642/.  as  contrasted  with  the  increase  of  18,184/.  obtained  by 
including  the  four  Colleges.  In  fact,  by  excluding  the  Colleges, 
the  increase  on  1893  becomes  only  about  a  third  as  large,  and  the 
increase  on  1883  is  actually  converted  into  a  decrease.  In  the  case 
of  the  Net  External  Receipts  the  exclusion  of  the  four  Colleges 
similarly  reduces  the  increase  on  1893  from  16,566/.  to  6,004/., 
and  the  percentage  becomes  little  more  than  five  instead  of  ten, 
while  the  decrease  from  the  figures  of  1883  is  enlarged  from 
10,311/.  to  19,926/.,  and  the  percentage  becomes  almost  half  as 
much  again. 

If,  for  the  purposes  of  exact  comparison  with  the  previous  paper 
of  1895,  we  exclude  the  three  Colleges  then  distinguished  without 
adding  the  fourth,  the  Gross  External  Receipts  in  1903  show  an 
increase  over  1893  of  14,904/.  instead  of  29,850/.,  and  a  decrease 
from  1883  of  14,805/.,  instead  of  an  increase  of  18,184/. ;  and  the 
Net  External  Receipts  show  similarly  an  increase  on  1893  of 
10,764/.  as  compared  with  16,566/.,  and  a  decrease  from  1883 
of  18,899/.  *s  compared  with  10,311/.  The  exclusion  of  the 
exceptional  Colleges  is  thus  attended  by  noticeable  results,  whether 
the  three  or  the  four  be  removed  from  the  calculation ;  and,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  observe  later,  such  exclusion  is  necessary  to  a 
full  and  just  appreciation  of  the  total  decline  in  the  agricultural 
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revenues  of  the  Colleges.  For  in  the  case  of  these  particular 
Colleges  a  diminution  of  prospective  or  actual  agricultural  income 
has  been  concealed  and  compensated  by  a  change  in  the  tenure 
on  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  lands  have  been  held. 
That  change  has  been  the  substitution  for  the  beneficial  lease  of 
rack  rent  tenancies. 

Yet  it  should  be  remarked  at  the  very  outset  that  in  the 
previous  paper,  when  the  three  Colleges  had  been  excluded,  the 
decrease  in  the  Gross  External  Receipts  during  the  earlier  period 
then  examined — from  1883  to  1893 — amounted  to  some  29,000/.,* 
and  in  the  Net  External  Receipts  a  similar  decrease  of  some  29,000/.* 
was  found.  For  the  later  period  now  to  be  investigated  more 
particularly — that  from  1893  to  1903 — the  corresponding  results 
have  been  an  increase  of  14,904/.  and  an  increase  of  10,764/.  On  a 
priTnd  facte  view  accordingly  it  would  appear  that  the  tide  of  depres- 
sion had  in  this  later  period  turned.  The  Gross  External  Receipts 
have  advanced  again  about  half  the  distance  that  they  had  receded, 
and  the  Net  External  Receipts  have  recovered  some  portion  at  any 
rate  of  their  lost  ground.  An  investigation,  however,  of  the  Gross 
and  Net  External  Receipts  of  the  Colleges  (and  the  University)  is 
no  more  than  the  introduction  to  a  thorough  inquiry  into  their 
Agricultural  Revenues ;  for  the  items  of  which  the  External  Income 
and  Expenditure  are  composed  relate  to  other  descriptions  of  revenue 
and  outgoings  besides  those  concerned  with  agricultural  property 
alone.  We  may,  therefore,  forthwith  turn  our  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  items  which  relate  more  specially  to  agriculture. 
We  are  occupied  at  present  with  the  receipt  side  alone  of  the  published 
accounts.  The  second  table  will  accordingly  give  the  figures  for 
1883,  1893,  and  1903  of  (1)  the  Receipts  from  Lands  let  at  Rack 
Rent,  (2)  the  Receipts  from  Lands  let  on  Beneficial  Lease,  and 
(3)  the  Receipts  from  Tithe ;  and  afterwards,  by  combining  these 
figures,  in  Table  III,  we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  (1)  the  Receipts 
from  Lands,  (2)  the  Receipts  from  Ijands  let  at  Rack  Rent  and 
Tithe,  and  (3)  the  Receipts  from  Lands  and  Tithe. 

III. — Receipts  from  Agricultural  Property. 

From  the  figures  contained  in  the  first  set  of  columns  in 
Table  II  (A)  we  see  that  the  Receipts  from  Lands  let  at  Rack 
Rent  for  the  Colleges  (excluding  the  University)  show  an  increase 
in  1903  on  1893  of  1,856/.,  and  a  decrease  from  1883  of  4,445/. 
The  percentages  in  the  two  cases  respectively  are  about  one  and  a 
quarter,  and  three.     Including  the  University,  the  increase  on  1893 

*  Exactly  29,709/.  *  KxR#|y  29,663);^OQle 
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becomes  1,752?.  and  the  decrease  from  1883  6,420?.  If,  however, 
we  remove  from  the  calculation  the  three  Ck)llege8  which  were 
separated  in  the  earlier  paper,  a  decrease  both  from  1883  and  from 
1893  is  shown.  For  the  remainder  of  the  Ck)lleges  (exclusive  of  the 
University)  the  decrease  from  1893  is  5,421?.,  and  from  1883  27,876/. 
K  the  fourth  College,  previously  indicated,  be  now  added  to  the 
three,  the  decrease  from  1893  is  7,168?.,  and  from  1883  28,575?, 
The  percentages  are  respectively  about  seven  and  twenty-three. 
By  the  exclusion  of  these  Colleges,  accordingly,  an  increase  of  about 
one  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  is  converted  into  a  decrease  of  about 
seven  per  cent. ;  and  a  decrease  of  about  three  per  cent,  is  raised  to 
a  decrease  of  some  twenty-three  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  the  second  set  (B)  of  columns  in  the  table 
supplies  the  essential  means  for  attaining  to  a  fuller  estimate  of 
the  alteration  in  the  agricultural  income  of  the  Colleges.  It  also 
discloses  the  real  reason  for  the  noticeable  results  produced  by 
excluding  from  the  calculation  the  four  Colleges  which  exhibit  an 
increase  in  their  net  external  receipts  for  1903,  when  contrasted 
with  the  earliest  year — ^that  of  1883 — for  which  the  accounts  have 
been  published.  This  second  set  of  columns  shows  that  the  Receipts 
from  Lands  let  on  Beneficial  Lease  have  fallen  from  2,259?.  in  1893, 
and  12,483?.  in  1883,  to  1,123?.  ^^  1903.  In  the  case  of  four 
Colleges  alone  do  the  receipts  arising  from  this  source  extend  at 
the  present  time  to  three  figures,  and  this  form  of  tenure  of  College 
lands  may  be  declared  now  to  have  come  within  measurable  distance 
of  total  extinction.  But  this  substitution  of  rack-rent  tenancies 
for  beneficial  leases  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have 
been  productive  of  a  large  increase  of  revenue ;  for  under  the  older 
system  a  great  portion  of  the  rent  was  taken  as  a  fine  paid  on 
the  renewal  of  the  lease,  the  responsibility  for  repairs  was  borne 
by  the  tenant  and  not  by  the  landlord,  who  was,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  easier,  if  less  lucrative,  position  of  a  rent-charger, 
and  the  reserved  rent  annually  obtained  represented  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  entire  value  of  the  property.  For  such  reasons  the 
total  receipts  from  lands,  on  whatever  tenure  they  are  let,  which 
are  given  in  the  first  set  (A)  of  columns  in  Table  III,  afford  a  fairer 
measure  of  the  change  in  agricultural  income. 

Excluding  the  University,  an  increase  of  720?.  (instead  of  1,856?.) 
is  shown  by  this  table  in  the  Total  Eeceipts  from  Lands  in  1903, 
compared  with  1893.  Compared  with  1883,  the  decrease  of  4,445/. 
in  the  Eeceipts  from  Lands  let  at  Rack  Rent  alone  becomes  15,805/. 
in  those  from  Lands  of  both  descriptions,  or  little  less  than  ten  per 
cent.  The  bulk  of  the  beneficial  leases,  it  should  be  noticed,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  more  fully  examined  latei^-^.^gi^c^it^l^jhf^d 
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between  1883  and  1893,  and  not  between  1893  and  1903.  Including 
the  University,  the  increase  on  1893,  and  the  decrease  from  1883, 
respectively  become  6i6l  and  17,780^.  Again,  excluding  the  three 
Colleges  noted  before,  the  decrease  in  1903  from  1893  is  5,620/., 
and  from  1883,  32,756/.;  and,  excluding  the  four,  these  figures 
become  7,359/.  and  33,016/.,  and  the  percentages  of  diminution 
are  some  seven  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  respectively. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked  once  more,  that  the  changes 
occurring  in  the  two  periods  1883-93  and  1893-1903  are  in  noticeable 
contrast  to  one  another.  Between  1883  and  1893  the  Receipts 
from  Lands  for  the  Colleges  as  a  whole  diminished  by  16,525/.,  while 
between  1893  and  1903  they  increased  by  720/. ;  and,  excluding  the 
three  Colleges,  the  decrease  between  1883  and  1893  was  27,136/., 
and  between  1893  and  1903  5,620/.  The  three  Colleges,  however, 
thus  excluded  exhibited  increases  in  1903  on  1893  of  1,150/.,  4,648/., 
and  542/.  on  rentals  amounting  in  the  earlier  year  of  the  comparison 
to  10,585/.,  26,022/.,  and  6,972/.  respectively.  The  percentages  of 
increase  were  accordingly  about  eleven,  eighteen,  and  eight.  The 
fourth  College,  which  was  also  excluded  above,  showed  an  increase 
of  1,739/.  ^^  *  rental  of  7,859/.,  or  some  twenty-two  per  cent.  In  the 
previous  period  between  1883  and  1893  this  College  had  sustained 
a  diminution  in  rental,  while  the  other  three  had  estabb'shed  advances 
of  1,218/.,  7,019/.,  and  2,374/.  on  rentals  amounting  in  1883  to  9,367/., 
1 9,033/.,  and  4,598/.  respectively.  The  percentages  of  these  increases 
were  about  thirteen,  thirty-seven,  and  fifty  per  cent.  By  far  the 
larger  additiohs  to  the  rentals  were  accordingly  obtained  also  in 
the  earlier  of  the  two  periods. 

This  result  might  have  been  expected  as  a  necessary  or  probable 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  great  diminution  in  the  Receipts 
from  Lands  let  on  Beneficial  Lease  took  place,  as  we  have  noted, 
during  that  earlier  period.  The  three  Colleges  which  showed  an 
increase  in  their  Total  Receipts  from  Lands  in  1893  on  1883  are 
conspicuous  among  the  whole  number  of  the  Colleges  for  decreases 
in  the  Receipts  from  Lands  let  on  Beneficial  Lease,  and  the  change 
was  mainly  effected  between  1883  and  1893.  In  the  case  of  one 
College  the  Receipts  from  Lands  let  on  Beneficial  Lease  were  1,662/. 
in  1883,  426/.  in  1893,  and  26/.  in  1903.  In  that  of  the  second  the 
figures  for  the  three  years  were  3,489/.,  83/.,  and  37/. ;  and  in  that 
of  a  third  they  were  1,647/.,  746/.,  and  255/.  The  fourth  College, 
now  added  to  the  three  of  the  previous  paper,  had  in  1883  a 
revenue  of  449/.  from  this  source.  In  1893  the  receipts  were  only 
18/.,  and  in  1903  they  were  10/. 

Two  other  Colleges  have  exhibited  diminutions  in  their  Receipts 
from  Lands  held  by  this  tenure  of  387/.  andjtiiSs^.  respectively, 
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and  in  both  cases  the  change  of  tenure  was  accomplished  before 
1893.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  their  total  receipts  from  Lands 
between  1883  and  1893  fell  to  the  extent  of  4,155/.  on  a  rental  of 
19,411/.,  and  of  4,215/.  on  a  rental  of  16,112/.,  notwithstanding  the 
change  of  tenure.  Another  College  experienced  a  decrease  of  113/. 
between  1883  and  1893  in  its  receipts  from  such  lands,  and  a 
further  small  diminution  of  10/.  between  1893  and  1903.  Its  total 
Receipts  from  Lands  fell  nevertheless  from  10,149/.  i^  1883,  to 
8,164/.  in  1893,  and  again  to  7,055/.  in  1903.  Another  College 
enjoyed  a  revenue  from  Lands  held  on  Beneficial  Lease  of  3,465/.  in 
1883,  a  revenue  of  374/.  in  1893,  and  a  revenue  of  163/.  in  1903. 
Yet  its  total  receipts  from  Lands  fell,  in  spite  of  the  change,  from 
24,812/.  in  1883  to  20,468/.  in  1893,  and  again  to  18,614/.  in  1903. 

Of  all  the  nineteen  Colleges  included  in  the  tables,  nine  exhibit 
an  increase  in  their  receipts  from  lands  in  1903  over  1893.  Of 
these  the  increase  is  inconsiderable  in  two  instances,  and  amounts 
to  no  more  than  5/.  In  a  third  it  is  62/.,  in  a  fourth  161/.,  and  in 
a  fifth  405/.  The  four  remaining  cases  are  those  of  the  Colleges 
distinguished  previously,  which  show  an  increase  in  their  net 
external  receipts  between  the  commencement  and  the  close  of  the 
whole  period  of  the  publication  of  the  annual  accounts.  In  these 
instances  the  additions  to  the  Receipts  of  Lands  between  1893  and 
1903  amount,  we  have  noticed,  to  1,150/.  on  a  rental  of  10,585/., 
to  4,648/.  on  a  rental  of  26,022/.,  to  542/.  on  a  rental  of  6,972/.,  and 
to  1,739/.  on  a  rental  of  7,859/.  Comparing  1903  with  1883,  we  see 
that  every  College,  except  five,  shows  a  decrease  in  its  Receipts  from 
Lands.  The  increase  in  the  case  of  one  of  these  five  exceptions  is 
only  19/.,  and  the  four  remaining  instances  are  furnished  by  the 
Colleges  previously  distinguished. 

The  precise  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  property  may  perhaps  be  even  more  exactly  measured 
by  a  further  reference  to  the  figures  of  a  single  College  which 
has  derived  its  external  revenue  from  little  else  than  purely 
agricultural  sources.  The  disturbing  influence  of  the  Beneficial 
Lease  cannot  indeed  be  entirely  eliminated  here ;  for  this  particular 
College  received,  as  we  have  noticed  previously,  280/.  from  Lands 
held  on  this  tenure  in  1883,  and  nothing  in  1893  or  1903.  Its 
gross  external  receipts  were  19,057/.  in  1883,  14,690/.  in  1893, 
and  15,057/.  in  1903.  The  last  year  thus  disclosed  an  improvement 
on  1893  of  367/.,  but  exhibited  a  decrease  compared  with  1883  of 
4,000/.,  or,  measured  by  percentages,  some  twenty-one  per  cent. 
Its  net  external  receipts  were  in  1903  797/.  more  than  in  1893,  and 
1,301/.  less  than  in  1883.  Its  receipts  from  lands  in  the  three  years 
respectively  were  16,112/.,  11,897/.,  and  10,965/.    Thus  diml^^^tif^s 
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in  these  receipts  in  1903  compared  with  1893  of  932^.,  and  compared 
with  1883  of  5,147^.,  were  evident.  The  percentages  of  diminution 
were  respectively  about  eight  and  thirty-two. 

In  the  case  of  other  Colleges,  which  had  no  Lands  let  on 
Beneficial  Lease  in  1883,  1893,  or  1903,  we  find  in  1903  falls  of 
844Z.  on  a  rental  of  2,562^.  in  1883,  or  about  a  third,  of  1,326^.  on 
a  rental  of  3,701?.,  or  more  than  a  third,  of  1,088?.  on  a  rental  of 
3,633?.,  of  768?.  on  4»833?.,  of  959Z.  on  3,420/.,  of  714?.  on  2,416?., 
and  of  1,144?.  on  4,192?.  Comparing  1903  with  1893  in  the  case  of 
those  Colleges  which  had  no  Lands  let  on  Beneficial  Lease  in  either 
of  the  two  years,  four  of  the  seven  Colleges  just  mentioned  show  falls 
of  296?.  on  a  rental  of  2,014?.,  175?.  on  2,550?.,  125?.  on  2,586?.,  and 
280?.  on  1,982?.,  while  in  the  three  other  cases  there  are  increases 
of  5?.  in  either  of  two  instances  and  of  62?.  in  the  remaining 
instance.  Further  Colleges  show  falls  during  this  later  period  of 
300?.  on  3,404?.,  of  1,273?.  on  16,611?.,  and  of  1,653?.  on  15,256?. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that,  if  the  disturbing  factor  of  the 
Beneficial  Lease  be  discounted,  the  occurrence  of  some  general  fall 
in  agricultural  rental  between  1893  and  1903  is  demonstrated,  but 
that  it  is  considerably  less  in  magnitude  than  that  which  happened 
between  1883  and  1893. 

To  gauge,  however,  the  full  loss  sustained  by  the  Colleges  from 
declining  agricultural  revenues,  the  fall  in  Tithe  requires  notice,  and 
the  prospective  rise  in  income  anticipated  from  the  substitution  of 
rack  rent  tenancies  for  beneficial  leases  should  evidently  be  brought 
into  account,  so  far  as  it  admits  of  estimate. 

rv.— The  Fall  of  Tithe. 

Taking  the  fall  of  Tithe  alone,  the  Receipts  from  Tithe  (shown 
in  Division  C  of  Table  II)  were  for  the  Colleges  (exclusive  of  the 
University)  in  1883,  49,426?.;  in  1893,  41,851?.;  and  in  1903, 
37>55S^-  I^  three  (or  four)  instances*  alone  did  the  receipts  for 
1903  show  an  increase  over  those  for  1893,  and  in  two  cases  only 
did  they  exhibit  an  increase  over  those  for  1883.  The  fall  between 
1883  and  1893  amounted  to  7,575?.,  and  between  1893  and  1903  to 
4,293?.,  and  the  total  fall  between  1883  and  1903  was  thus  11,868?., 
or  not  very  much  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  original  sum.  Between 
1893  and  1903  the  decrease  was  a  little  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
compared  with  a  diminution  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  per  cent,  between 
1883  and  1893. 

Adding  together  (as  in  Division  B  of  Table  III)  the  Receipts 
from  Lands  let  at  Rack  Rent  and  those  from  Tithe,  the  difiference 

•  In  one  of  these  instances  the  Beceipts  in  1893  w^e  nil.    Q^Tp 
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between  1903  and  1893  is  2,437/.,  and  between  1903  and  1883, 
16,313/.  Taking  (as  in  Division  C  of  the  same  Table  III)  the  Total 
Eeceipts  from  Land  and  Tithe,  the  differences  are  respectively 
3,573/.  and  27,673/.  Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Receipts  from 
Lands,  where  an  increase  of  720/.  was  apparent  in  1903  when 
contrasted  with  1893,  and  a  decrease  of  15,805/.  when  compared 
with  1883,  the  marked  fall  in  this  further  source  of  agricultural 
revenue  occurred  also  in  the  earlier  and  not  in  the  later  of  the  two 
periods.  But  the  inclusion  of  the  Receipts  from  Tithe  in  the 
comparison  suffices  to  convert  a  small  increase  in  the  Receipts 
from  Lands  alone  between  1893  and  1903  into  a  decrease  of  3,573/.; 
and,  similarly,  the  effect  of  such  inclusion  on  the  Receipts  from 
Lands  let  at  Rack  Rent  alone  is  to  change  an  increase  of  1,856/. 
into  a  decrease  of  2,437/.  In  the  case  of  one  College,  whose 
revenue  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  Tithe,  the  Receipts  for 
1903  from  this  source  amounted  to  little  more  than  two-thirds  of 
those  of  1883,  and  the  diminution  between  1893  and  1903  was  more 
than  ten  per  cent.  This  College  has  exhibited  a  small  increase  in 
its  Receipts  from  Lands  between  1883  and  1903,  but  the  fall  in  its 
Receipts  from  Tithe  has  nevertheless  caused  a  decrease  of  more 
than  one-sixth  in  its  income  from  Lands  and  Tithe  together.  The 
official  figure  of  the  septennial  averages,  it  may  be  added,  was  in 
1883  almost  at  par  (being  exactly  100/.  45.  9\d,)\  in  1893  it  was 
74/.   15.?.  2fd,  and  in  1903  it  was  69/.  7.s'.  ^d, 

V. — The  Beneficial  Lease  and  Prospective  Income. 

The  Beneficial  Lease,  as  we  have  seen,  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
It  has  already  taken  the  position,  in  the  comparatively  few  instances 
in  which  it  is  still  discovered,  of  an  exceptional  survival  of  what 
was  once  a  prevailing  mode  of  tenure.  The  Receipts  from  Lands 
held  on  Beneficial  Lease  by  the  Colleges  amounted  in  1903  to 
1,123/.,  as  contrasted  with  12,483/.  in  1883,  and  concerned  no  more 
than  eight  of  the  nineteen  Colleges.  Similarly,  the  Receipts  from 
Fines  and  Fine  Loans  were  only  467/.  in  1903,  as  compared  with 
11,887/.  ^^  I^^3  (s®®  Table  Vll),  and  affected  the  revenues  of  two 
Colleges  alone.  The  former  of  these,  the  Fines,  were  paid  on  the 
renewal  of  the  Beneficial  Leases,  and  were  at  one  time  a  considerable 
source  of  revenue,  and  the  years  when  they  accrued  in  large 
amounts  were  consequently  marked  by  noticeable  additions  to  the 
total  income.  The  latter,  the  Fine  Loans,  would  be  raised  to 
compensate  the  beneficiaries  concerned  for  the  loss  of  a  fine,  or  fines, 
consequent  on  a  refusal  to  renew  a  Beneficial  Lease.  Posterity  would 
gain,  it  was  considered,  in  the  prospective  increase  of  receipts  to 
be  derived  from  the  new  rack  rent  tenancy  which  would  follow  the 
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expiration  of  the  lease ;  but  the  existing  generation  would  forego 
the  fine  which  would  have  accompanied  its  renewal.  A  diminution 
therefore  in  the  revenue  arising  from  these  two  sources  affords 
corroborative  evidence  of  the  decreased  importance  of  the  Beneficial 
Lease.  The  Receipts  from  Houses  so  let,  as  we  shall  notice  later, 
have  also  fallen ;  but  the  fall  has  not  been  so  considerable.  The 
original  total  was  much  smaller,  the  present  total  is  more  than  half 
that  figure.  In  1883  the  amount,  as  we  shall  see,  was  2,436/.,  in 
1893  it  was  1,774/.,  and  in  1903  it  was  still  1,368/. 

The  extent  to  which  the  anticipations  of  an  increased  income 
through  the  substitution  of  Rack  Rent  Tenancies  for  Beneficial  Leases 
have  been  neutralised  and  disappointed  by  the  decline  in  agricultural 
rentals,  may  perhaps  be  gauged  more  satisfactorily  in  connection 
with  the  three  Colleges  specially  distinguished  than  it  could  be 
in  connection  with  the  others.  At  the  time  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleveland's  Commission  in  1872,  some  estimates  were  formed  by 
the  Commissioners,  on  the  basis  of  material  supplied  for  the  year 
1871,  of  the  prospective  income  which  might  be  expected  to  accrue 
in  successive  quinquennial  periods.  For  one  of  the  three  Colleges 
to  which  we  have  alluded  the  calculation  made  by  the  College  did 
not  extend  beyond  1890,  and  for  another  the  calculation  ended  with 
1895,  and  in  one  of  these  two  cases  the  results  of  the  termination 
of  copyholds,  and  in  the  other  the  consequences  of  the  expiration 
of  the  leases  of  houses  and  of  a  tithe  rent-charge,"  were  also 
brought  into  account.  For  the  ten  years  between  the  end  of 
1880  and  the  end  of  1890  a  cumulative  increase  of  7,848/.  was 
estimated  in  the  case  of  the  one  College  and  of  5,708/.  in  the 
case  of  the  other,  to  which  a  further  sum  of  2,339/.  was  added 
for  the  additional  five  years  ending  with  the  31st  December, 
1895.  The  actual  increases  in  the  Receipts  from  Lands  between 
1883  and  1893  obUiined  by  these  two  Colleges  were  1,218/.  and 
2,374/.  respectively.  In  the  latter  of  the  two  instances  the  Receipts 
from  Houses  had  increased  by  1,244/.,  and,  if  this  figure  be  added 
to  the  increase  in  the  Receipts  from  Lands,  a  total  actual  increase 
of  3,618/.  is  shown,  as  contrasted  with  an  estimated  increase  of 
5,708/.  Even  by  1903  the  increase  in  the  case  of  the  former 
College  in  the  receipts  from  lands  was  only  2,368/.,  and  this  figure 
does  not  compare  very  favourably  with  an  estimated  increase 
between  1880  and  1890  of  7,848/.,  even  if  we  suppose  that  the 
fulfilment  of  the  expectation  had  been  delayed,  and  do  not  allow 
anything  for  the  replacement  of  copyholds  by  rack  rent  tenures. 
In  the  case  of  the  third  of  the  three  Colleges  the  material  supplied  to 
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the  Commissioners  by  the  College  authorities  enables  the  comparison 
to  be  carried  to  a  later  date,  although  the  probable  additional  receipts 
from  Houses  were  included  in  the  calculation  together  with  the 
anticipated  increased  revenue  from  Lands.  The  cumulative  increase 
which,  it  was  believed,  would  be  realised  between  the  end  of  1880 
and  the  end  of  1900  was  20,053/.  A  further  addition  of  1,600/. 
after  1900  was  anticipated,  and  thus  a  grand  total  of  21,653/.®  was 
reached.  In  1903  the  Receipts  by  this  College  from  Lands  let  on 
Beneficial  Lease  had  fallen  to  37/.,  while  in  1883  they  had  amounted 
to  3,489/.,  so  that  by  the  later  date  the  full  change  was  practically 
accomplished  by  the  College  in  the  tenure  of  its  landed  property. 
In  the  case  of  its  Houses,  on  the  other  hand,  267/.  was  received  in 
1903  from  Houses  let  on  Beneficial  Lease,  as  contrasted  with  982/. 
in  1883,  and  the  process  was  still  incomplete.  The  actual  increase 
between  1883  and  1903  in  the  Receipts  from  Lands  was  11,667/., 
and  from  Houses  let  at  Rack  Rent  and  on  Beneficial  Lease  7,893/. 
It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  figures  recorded  for  this  College 
have  fairly,  though  not  fully,  justified  the  hopes  entertained  by, the 
Commissioners,  while  the  experience  of  the  other  two  Colleges  has 
disappointed  in  a  marked  degree  the  expectations  which  were 
raised.  In  the  case  of  one  of  these,  however,  it  is  curious  and 
interesting  to  note  that  the  separate  anticipation  formed  of  an 
increased  rental  from  Houses  in  consequence  of  the  termination 
of  the  Leases  seems  to  have  been  adequately  realised. 

In  1877  the  Colleges  were  asked  to  furnish  any  commentary  or 
correction  that  they  thought  to  be  necessary  of  the  estimates 
attempted  six  years  earlier ;  and  the  criticism  of  one  College,  that 
the  statement  put  forward  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland's  Commission 
on  the  basis  of  the  material  supplied  to  them  was  misleading, 
because  it  neglected  to  take  account  of  the  large  deductions 
required  for  payment  of  interest  on  borrowed  money,  and  for 
repayment  of  capital,  and  the  explanation  of  another  College,  that 
the  amended  statement  which  was  now  supplied  allowed  for 
necessary  deductions  (for  example,  for  loss  of  fines,  for  charges 
for  fine  loans,  and  for  loans  for  improvements)  were  both  apposite 
and  true.  For  very  considerable  expenditure  has  been  entailed  to 
put  into  order  the  property  once  held  on  beneficial  lease,  as  the 
Colleges  have  come  into  full  responsible  possession;  and  the 
payment  of  interest  and  repayment  of  capital  of  the  loans 
contracted  to  compensate  the  existing  members  of  the  corporate 
bodies  for  the  loss  of  the  fines  which  would  have  been  received 

■  A  further  Btim  of  4,582/.  was  estimated  as  the  annual  value  of  copyholds  for 
lives,  and  an  additional  amount  of  4,174^.  for  beneficial  leases  of  tithe  rent  charge. 
These  figures  added  to  11,653?.  would  make  altogether  30,409?.  j  by  vjh^vjvic 
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on  the  renewal  of  the  leases  have,  in  effect,  been  a  first  charge 
upon  the  increased  rack  rents  obtained  by  their  successors.  If 
the  outlay  on  repairs  and  improvements  was  often,  and  perhaps 
generally,  under-rated,  the  prospective  increase  of  rent  was,  as 
events  showed,  over-estimated.  With  this  latter  circumstance  alone 
we  are,  however,  at  present  concerned,  and  any  correction  in  the 
calculations  prepared  in  1871,  which  is  due  to  the  other  deductions 
noted,  is  not  relevant,  at  least  immediately,  to  our  inquiry.  But  it 
may  be  remarked  that  in  the  case  of  the  first  of  the  three  Colleges, 
for  which  we  have  attempted  a  comparison  between  the  estimated 
and  the  actual  increase,  the  revised  calculation  of  1877  reduced  the 
probable  increase  between  1880  and  1890  to  6,722/.  The  actual 
increase  in  the  Receipts  from  Lands  between  1883  and  1893  was 
1,218/.,  and  between  1883  and  1903  it  was  only  2,368/.  In  the  case 
of  the  second  of  the  three  Colleges,  the  revised  calculation  suggested 
a  reduction  of  1,000/.  on  the  original  estimate.  The  actual  increase 
between  1883  and  1893  still  fell  short  of  the  .revised  figure  by  about 
1,000/.  By  1900,  according  to  the  revised  estimate,  a  total  increase 
of  8,250/.  in  the  Receipts  from  Lands  and  Houses  was  anticipated. 
The  actual  increase  between  1883  and  1903  was  5,499/. 

These  discrepancies  between  prophecy  and  fact  seem  to  render 
it  not  inappropriate  to  refer  again  to  the  gross  calculation  quoted  in 
the  previous  paper  for  the  whole  of  the  Colleges  which  was  made  by 
the  Commissioners  in  their  Report  of  1874.  On  the  31st  December, 
1871,  the  rental  of  the  Corporate  (as  distinguished  from  the  Trust) 
lands  of  the  Colleges  then  let  at  Rack  Rent  amounted  to  125,148/., 
and  the  estimated  annual  rack  rent  value  of  the  lands  then  let  on 
Beneficial  Lease  was  107,471/.  These  two  sums  formed  a  grand 
total  of  232,619/.,  whereas  the  actual  Receipts  from  Lands  as  stated 
in  the  published  accounts  were  in  1883  171,011/.,  in  1893  154,486/., 
and  in  1903  155,206/.  One  further  illustration  may  perhaps  he 
given  in  conclusion,  although  the  College  in  question  declared 
in  1877  that  it  would  not  attempt  an  estimate  of  prospective 
increase  in  income.  This  increase  in  the  receipts  from  lands  and 
houses'-^  between  1870  and  1900  was,  however,  placed  in  1872  at  the 
figure  of  8,418/.,  and  it  was  also  anticipated  that  an  addition  would 
accrue  from  the  expiration  of  copyholds  of  2,454/.,  making  together 
10,872/.  Between  1880  and  1890  the  increase  in  the  Receipts  from 
Lands  and  Houses  was  put  at  4,331/.,  and  between  1880  and  1895 
at  4,603/.  In  1893  the  College  no  longer  owned  any  land  let 
on  Beneficial  Lease,  and  no  Houses  let  either  on  Beneficial  or 
on  Long  Lease  belonged  to  it,  while  its  receipts  from  CopyhoWs 

*  In  this  rstiinate  Houses  let  on  Long  Lease  nnd  a  I^ease  of  Tithe -rent-c1arg« 
wore  taken  into  oonsidenition.  Digitized  by  Vj^VJ V IC 
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amounted  in  1903  only  to  i6/.,  and  in  1893  to  24/.  But  between 
1883  and  1893  its  actual  total  Receipts  from  Lands  diminished 
from  16,112^.  to  11,897^.,  and  by  1903  they  had  fallen  to  10,965/. 
Against  this  fall  an  infinitesimal  increase  from  336/.  in  1883  to 
353/.  in  1893,  and  340/.  in  1903,  in  its  Receipts  from  Houses  can 
alone  be  set.  The  figures  are  thus  no  less  significant  than  the 
others  which  have  been  previously  quoted.  It^s  not  merely  the 
fact  that  no  actual  increase  was  apparent  in  1903,  but  a  prospective 
addition  of  some  4,331/.  between  1880  and  1890  was  transformed 
into  a  positive  decrease  between  1883  and  1893  of  4,198/. 

VI. — The  Receipts  from  Lands  for  Single  Years,  1894-1903. 

The  next  two  tables  will  show  the  Receipts  from  Lands  let 
at  Rack  Rent  and  from  Lands  as  a  whole,  for  each  year  of  the 
period  1894-1903. 

The  figures  contained  in  Table  V  show  that  the  Receipts  from 
Lands  for  the  Colleges  (exclusive  of  the  University)  rose  from 
154,486/.  in  1893  to  156,894/.  in  1894.  They  fell  to  152,630/.  in 
1895.  They  fell  still  further  in  1896  to  151,419/. ;  but  this  was  the 
lowest  point  reached  during  the  period,  although  151,513/.  was  the 
total  for  1898.  In  1897  a  small  rise  took  place  to  152,221/.,  in 
1899  a  more  decided  rise  occurred  to  154,725/.,  and  in  the  following 
year,  1900,  the  figure  of  157,652/.  was  reached.  This  was  the 
highest  point  attained  throughout  the  period,  as  151,419/.  in  1896 
was  the  lowest.  In  1901  the  total  fell  to  153,553/.,  in  1902  it  rose 
to  156,489/.,  and  in  1903  it  fell  again  to  155,206/.  This  decline  in 
the  concluding  year  of  the  decade  discloses  a  portion  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  peculiarly  wet  season  of  that  year ;  but  a  further 
portion  has  in  all  probability  yet  to  manifest  its  presence  in  the 
figures  to  be  published  for  1904. 

If,  following  the  precedent  set  in  the  previous  paper,  we 
substitute  an  average  drawn  from  the  figures  of  three  years  for 
those  relating  to  a  single  year  alone,  the  general  results  will  not 
perhaps  be  affected  very  greatly,  although  some  noteworthy 
differences  will  appear  in  some  particular  comparisons.  In  the 
case  of  the  Gross  External  Receipts  of  the  Colleges  and  the 
University  the  average  for  the  three  years  1901-03  is  333,039/.,^^ 
while  the  figure  for  1903  alone  is  334,743/.  In  the  case  of  the 
Net  External  Receipts  the  average  is  189,646/.,  while  the  figure 
for  the  single  year  is  192,699/.  Excluding  the  University,  the 
averages  are  317,081/.  and  178,578/.,  as  contrasted  with  319,377/. 
and    181,812/.  for  the  single  year.     The  average  Net  External 


»•  C/.  Table  XX  in  Appendix.       Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Receipts  for  the  Colleges  for  the  years  1891-93  were,  as  shown 
in  the  previous  paper,  172,985/.,  and  for  the  years  1883-86 
187,747/. 

Passing  to  the  Receipts  from  Lands,  we  find  that  the  average  for 
the  three  years  1901-03  for  the  Colleges  alone  was  155,082/.,  while 
the  receipts  for  1903  alone  were  155,206/.  The  avepage  for  the 
years  1883-85  was  172,037/.,  and  for  the  years  1891-93  165,217/. 
For  the  years  1893-95  it  was  154,670/.  Compared  accordingly 
with  the  average  for  the  three  years  1893-95,  the  average  for 
the  last  three  years  exhibits  a  slight  rise  of  412/.,  contrasted 
with  a  rise  for  the  single  year  1903  compared  with  the  single  year 
1893  of  720/.  But,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  final  tiiree 
years  (1891-93)  of  the  preceding  period,  the  average  of  the  final 
three  years  (1901-03)  of  the  later  period  shows  a  fall  of  10,135/., 
and  the  small  increase  apparent  on  a  comparison  of  the  single  years 
1893  and  1903  is  thus  transformed  into  a  fall  of  some  six  per 
cent.  The  peculiarly  unfavourable  character  of  the  single  year 
1893,  contrasted  with  its  predecessors,  which  was  noticed  in  the 
previous  paper,  is  in  fact  concealed  from  observation  in  the  triennial 
average  (1891-93).  In  that  year  the  Receipts  from  Lands  for  the 
Colleges  were  154,486/.,  as  compared  with  173,214/.  in  1891  and 
167,950/.  in  1892.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  for  the  single  year 
1903  (155,206/.)  are  slightly  above  the  average  for  the  three  years 
1901-03  (155,082/.);  and  therefore  a  broad  interpretation  of  this 
statistical  record  alone  would  seem  to  indicate  a  continuance  of  the 
fall  in  agricultural  revenue  during  the  later  period  rather  than  the 
occurrence  of  any  definitive  rise ;  and  this  conclusion  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  confirmed  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  disturbing 
influence  of  the  change  from  beneficial  lease  to  rack  rent  tenancies. 

An  extension  of  the  comparison  to  the  earlier  period  serves  to 
strengthen  the  impression  of  a  continuing  decline.  Comparing  the 
average  for  1893-95  with  that  for  1883-85,  a  fall  of  17,367/.  is 
shown,  and,  comparing  with  the  latter  average  that  for  1901-03,  a 
fall  of  16,955/.  is  evident.  Taking  the  single  years  1903  and  1883 
by  themselves,  the  fall  amounts  to  15,805/.  The  fall,  accordingly, 
disclosed  by  a  comparison  of  the  average  for  the  last  three  years 
with  the  average  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  whole  period 
1883-1903,  is  somewhat  more  pronounced  than  that  revealed  by 
a  contrast  of  the  commencing  and  concluding  years  alone.  It  is 
however  somewhat  less  considerable  than  that  exhibited  when  the 
average  for  1893-95  is  set  beside  that  for  1883-85.  If  therefore  the 
view  be  adopted,  which  we  have  already  seen  reason  for  supposing 
to  be  the  more  correct,  and,  when  we  take  the  change  of  tenure  into 
full  account,  we  regard  the  decline  in  agricultural  rental  as  con- 
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tinuiiig,  the  rate  of  diminution,  we  may  decisively  affirm,  has  become 
less  rapid  and  pronounced  in  the  later  period  comprised  in  our 
inquiry. 

The  exclusion  of  the  three,  or  the  four,  Colleges,  the  net 
external  receipts  of  which  have  increased,  largely,  as  we  have 
noted,  through  the  substitution  of  rack  rent  tenancies  for  beneficial 
leases,  tends  to  confirm  this  conception  of  the  continuance,  at  a 
slackened  rate,  of  the  fall  in  agricultural  rental.  Excluding  the 
four  Colleges,  the  average  receipts  from  lands  for  1893-95  were 
102,590/.,  and  for  1901-03  they  were  97,333/.  A  fall  of  5,257/.,  or 
slightly  more  than  five  per  cent.,  is  thus  shown.  Excluding  the 
three  Colleges  only,  the  corresponding  figures  were  109,991/.  and 
105,887/.  respectively,  and  a  fall  of  4,104/.  is  shown.  Excluding 
the  four  Colleges  again,  the  figures  for  1883-85  were  128,301/.,  and 
for  1891-93  110,937/.  Excluding  the  three  Colleges  alone,  they 
were  137,652/.  and  119,613/.  Excluding,  therefore,  the  four 
Colleges,  the  average  for  1901-03,  compared  with  that  for  1891-93, 
shows  a  fall  of  13,604/.,  or  somewhat  more  than  eleven  per  cent. 
Compared  with  that  for  1883-85,  a  fall  of  30,968/.,  or  some  twenty- 
four  per  cent.,  is  shown.  Comparing  1893-95  with  1883-85,  a  fall  of 
25,71 1/.,  or  some  twenty  per  cent.,  is  evident.  Excluding  the  three 
Colleges  only,  the  average  receipts  from  Lands  for  the  three  years 
1901-03,  compared  with  those  for  1891-93,  show  a  fall  of  13,726/., 
or  again  somewhat  more  than  eleven  per  cent.  The  average 
receipts  for  1901-03  compared  with  those  for  1883-85  show  a  fall  of 
31,765/.,  or  some  twenty-three  per  cent.,  and  the  average  receipts  for 
1893-95  compared  with  those  for  1883-85  show  a  fall  of  27,661/.,  or, 
once  more,  some  twenty  per  cent.  The  results,  therefore,  do  not 
differ  greatly  whether  the  three,  or  the  four,  Colleges  are  excluded, 
but  the  exclusion  in  either  case  produces  a  material  effect  upon  the 
figures  resulting  from  their  inclusion.  A  fall  of  eleven  per  cent., 
comparing  the  average  of  the  last  three  years  (1901-03)  with  that 
of  the  last  three  of  the  preceding  period  (1891-93),  and  a  fall  of 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  per  cent.,  comparing  the  average  of  the 
same  three  concluding  years  with  that  of  the  three  commencing  years 
of  the  whole  period  (viz.,  1883-85),  are  substituted  for  falls  of  six  and 
nine  per  cent.  But  the  conclusion  that  the  decline  during  the  later 
period  was  much  less  considerable  than  that  which  marked  the 
earlier  is  once  again  established. 

VII. — Payments  to  Heads,  Fellows,  Scholars,  and 
Exhibitioners. 

The  same  broad  inference  is  generally  confirmed  by  a  comparison 
of  the  payments  made  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Colleges  in  the  three 
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years  1883,  1893,  and  1903  respectively.  In  1883  these  amounted 
to  83,820?.,  in  1893  they  had  fallen  to  74,749/.,  and  in  1903  they 
were  74,542/.  The  number  of  Fellows,  as  indicated  by  the 
University  Calendar,  was  the  same  in  the  two  later  years,  and 
differed  by  one  alone  from  the  number  for  1883.  The  payments 
made  to  the  Heads  ^^  of  the  Colleges,  as  shown  by  Table  VI,  were 
22,81 1/.  in  1883,  20,905/.  in  1893,  and  20,418/.  in  1903.  The 
payments  to  Scholars  and  Exhibitioners  were  44,776/.,  48,378/., 
and  50,133/.  in  the  three  years  respectively,  and  their  numbei-s,  as 
shown  by  the  Calendar,  were  570,  658,  ai^i  697.  It  may  be  noted, 
as  a  significant  indication  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
through  the  application,  under  the  provisions  made  by  the  last 
University  Commission,  of  an  increasing  portion  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Colleges  to  University  purposes,  that  the  payments  made 
to  Fellows  (who  were  not  Professors)  amounted  in  1883  to  70,980/., 
in  1893  to  59,715/.,  and  in  1903  to  55,994?.  Between  1893  and 
1903,  accordingly,  these  payments  fell  by  3,721/.,  but  the  total 
payments  to  Fellows  (including  Professor  Fellows)  only  diminished 
in  the  corresponding  period  by  207 /.^^  The  following  table  gives 
the  payments  to  the  Heads  of  the  Colleges,  to  the  Fellows  (including 
Professor  Fellows),  and  to  the  Scholars  and  Exhibitioners  for  the 
three  years  1883,  1893,  and  1903.  The  numbers  of  the  Fellows  and 
of  the  Scholars  and  Exhibitioners  are  also  shown,  and  a  statement  is 
furnished  of  the  payments  made  to  Fellows  who  were  not  Professors. 
The  total  payments  to  Heads,  Fellows  (including  Professor.  Fellows), 
and  Scholars  and  Exhibitioners  in  the  three  years  were  in  1883 
151,407/.,  in  1893  144,032/.,  and  in  1903  145,093/.  Thus  a  slight 
increase  of  1,061/.  was  shown  in  the  figures  for  1903  contrasted 
with  1893,  and  the  diminution  of  7,375/.  which  occurred  between 
1883  and  1893  was  in  some  degree  recovered. 

The  general  conclusion  suggested  by  this  portion  of  the  inquiry 
may  now  be  summarily  stated.  So  far  as  the  decline  in  agricultural 
revenue  is  concerned,  the  accounts  of  the  Oxford  Colleges  seem 
to  have  discarded  between  1893  and  1903  some  of  the  melancholy 
significance  which  they  possessed  in  the  earlier  period  treated  in  the 
previous  paper.     The  rate  of  diminutions^  has  sensibly  slackened, 

11  Exclusive  of  that  to  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  which  is  not  given  in  the 
published  accounts. 

"  The  corresponding  figures  of  the  diminutions  between  1888  and  1893  were 
for  Fellows  alone  11,165/.,  and  for  Fellows  (including  Professor  Fellows)  9,071/.; 
and  between  1883  and  1903  14,986/.  and  9,278/. 

^*  The  fall  between  1883  and  1893,  when  we  eliminate,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
the  disturbing  influence  of  the  Beneficial  Lease,  might  perhaps  be  put  at  about 
twenty-three  to  twenty-five,  and  between  1893  and  1903  at  about  five  to  seven 
per  cent. ;  but  these  estimates  cannot  pretend  to  exact  pFj^j||<^|u  vj^i^v  ic 
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if  the  decrease  should  be  described  as  continuing  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  termination  of  the  time  during  which  these  accounts  have 
hitherto  been  published.  It  has  not  yet  perhaps  been  definitely 
arrested;  and  a  bare  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  first  and  the 
last  single  years  of  the  whole  series  serves  to  exhibit  the  magnitude  of 
the  proportions  assumed  by  the  loss  of  actual  or  prospective  income. 
Many  developments  of  fresh  University  activity  contemplated  by 
the  last  Commission  have  been  checked ;  it  has  even  become 
impossible  to  maintain  in  their  full  strength  Collegiate  functions 
dependent  on  endowments  which  the  Commissioners  did  not 
propose  to  apply  to  a  purpose  other  than  that  to  which  they  had 
been  before  devoted.  Nor  do  these  figures  of  the  published 
accounts  furnish  a  complete  conspectus  of  the  decline  in  agricultural 
income.  The  depression  began  before  the  commencement  of  this 
publication ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  most  discouraging  reports, 
which  were  given  in  the  newspapers,  of  the  peculiarly  wet  season  of 
1903,  did  not  fail  to  note  an  improvement  upon  the  disastrous 
record  of  the  black  year  of  1879.  The  sufferings  of  that  year 
coincided  with  the  commencement  of  agricultural  depression,  and 
by  1883,  when  the  accounts  began  to  be  published,  a  decline  in 
rental  had  become  already  an  accomplished  fact.  The  process, 
however,  had  yet  to  receive  an  extension  which  few  anticipated. 

The  accounts  of  my  own  College,  which  I  may  perhaps  examine 
in  fuller  detail  when  a  complete  fifteen  years  have  passed  since  the 
termination  of  the  quarter  of  a  century  investigated  in  a  former 
paper  read  to  the  Society,^*  point,  I  may  now  briefly  notice,  to  the 
same  general  conclusion.  They  show  that  the  fall  in  agricultural 
rental  has  continued  during  the  last  ten  years  at  a  diminishing  rate 
when  compared  with  that  obtaining  before.  The  gross  rental  from 
Lands  (exclusive  of  one  Trust  Estate)  was  in  1903  6,937/.,  as 
compared  with  7,526/.  in  1893.  In  1883  it  was  8,851/.  The  fall  in 
the  later  period  was  accordingly  589/.,  as  contrasted  with  1,325/.  in 
the  earlier.  In  the  case  of  one  agricultural  estate  the  figures  of  the 
rental  for  1883,  1893,  and  1903  respectively  were  1,515/.,  1,026/., 
and  794/.  In  the  case  of  another  they  were  2,346/.,  1,805/.,  and 
1,662/.,  and  in  the  case  of  a  third  they  were  1,554/.,  1,138/.,  and 
986/.  The  rents  of  some  individual  farms  in  the  same  three  years 
respectively  were,  in  one  instance,  303/.,  245/.,  and  220/.,  in  another 
270/.,  145/.,  and  150/.,  and  in  a  third  545/.,  380/.,  and  220/.  In  a 
fourth  instance  the  figures  were  132/.,  132/.,  and  100/.,  and  in  a  fifth 
500/.,  500/.,  and  420/.  In  the  case  of  these  figures  no  account,  it 
should  be  added,  has  been  taken  of  temporary  abatements.     They 
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suggest,  and  indeed  compel,  the  conclusion  that  the  fall  of  rental 
has  continued,  while  the  rate  of  decrease  has  become  less  rapid.  It 
hardly  seems  in  fact  an  exaggeration  to  pronounce  that  between 
1883  and  1903  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  as  a  whole  sustained  a  loss  of 
between  a  third  and  a  quarter  of  their  agricultural  revenues. 

If  indeed  the  revenues  of  the  Colleges  derived  from  other  sources 
besides  agricultural  rental  had  not  materially  increased  during  this 
period,  they  must  have  discovered  that  their  means  of  meeting  their 
necessary  expenditiu*e  were  more  seriously  crippled  than  they  have 
been  in  actual  fact.  It  may  therefore  be  of  some  interest  to  give 
to  the  present  examination  a  wider  scope  than  that  contemplated 
in  the  previous  paper  of  1895,  and  we  may  present  and  investigate 
further  items  of  external  receipts.  A  corresponding  extension  of 
our  inquiry  to  the  whole  of  the  external  expenditure  will  naturally 
follow ;  and  from  the  external  we  shall  pass  to  the  internal  revenue 
and  outgoings  of  the  Colleges.  Their  capital  accounts  should  also 
receive  brief  attention,  and  in  conclusion  the  separate  financial  record 
of  the  University  will  be  summarily  reviewed.  "We  shall  thus  bring 
under  observation,  rapid  though  our  inspection  must  necessarily  be, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  material  furnished  in  these  published 
accounts;  and  we  shall  realise,  with  tolerable  completeness,  the 
general  extent  of  their  connection  with  the  vicissitudes  of  English 
agriculture. 


VIII. — The  External  Eeceipts  of  the  Colleges. 

Of  the  External  Receipts  the  Receipts  from  Lands  and  from 
Tithe  have  already  been  examined  in  some  detail.  Yet  attention 
should  be  here  directed  to  an  important  consideration  emphasised  in 
the  previous  paper.  It  is  impossible  from  a  mere  investigation  of 
the  bare  figures,  as  they  are  given  in  the  published  accoimts,  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  Receipts  from  Lands  and  Tithe  at  different 
periods  have  been  derived  from  identical  or  from  altered  sources. 
The  total  acreage  of  the  land  possessed  by  the  different  Colleges 
may  have  been  diminished  by  sale,  or  increased  by  purchase ;  and 
the  Capital  (as  distinct  from  the  Revenue)  Accounts,  presented^^  in 
a  subsequent  portion  of  this  paper  for  the  two  years  1893  and 
1903,  disclose  the  existence  of  such  transactions,  without  affording 
any  indication  of  the  respective  quantities  in  acreage  represented  in 
purchases  or  sales  by  the  monetary  equivalents  entered  in  these 
accounts.  Similarly,  some  of  the  Colleges  may  in  the  course  of  the 
last  score  or  so  of  years  have  made  fresh  investments  in  Tithe, 
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while  others  may  have  received  payments  for  its  redemption ;  and 
these  payments,  causing  a  diminution  in  the  annual  receipts  from 
this  particular  source  of  income,  may  have  swelled  those  arising 
from  some  other  quarter  to  which  the  investment  of  the  redemption 
money  has  been  directed,  such  as  the  dividends  or  interest  accruing 
from  stocks  or  shares.  These  transactions  are  continually  occurring. 
Perhaps  indeed  in  the  total  mass  of  the  figures  for  all  the  Colleges 
taken  together,  it  may  without  risk  of  serious  error  be  assumed 
that  changes  in  one  direction  have  neutralised  those  in  another. 
Yet  the  Receipts  from  Dividends  and  Interest  for  the  three  years 
1883,  1893,  and  1903  indicate  a  steady  increase.  In  1883  they 
amounted  to  19,502/.,  in  1893  to  20,322/.,  and  in  1903  to  23,429/. 
Under  this  heading  in  Table  VII,  in  the  case  of  some   Colleges, 

Table  YU.—The  External  Receipts  of  the  Collegee,  1883,  1893,  and  1903 
{omitting  Shillings  and  Pence). 


1883. 

18W. 

190S. 

I.  Estates— 
Lands  let  at  Rack  Rent* 

£ 

158,528 

12,483 

20,978 

2,436 

12,299 

11,887 

712 

774 

378 

49,426 

3,134 

4,400 

297 

2,794 

19,502 

£ 

152,227 

2,259 

33,715 

1,774 

21,388 

1,858 

483 

635 

197 

41,851 

2,319 

4,083 

568 

775 

£ 

154,083 

„         on  Beneficial  Lease 

Houses  let  at  Rack  Rent 

1,128 
60,104 

1,368 

39,866 

467 

„        „  on  Beneficial  Lease  .... 
„       and  sites  let  on  long  Lease 
Fines  and  Fine  Loans  

Oonvholda  for  Lives 

249 

of  Inlieritance    

553 

Leaseholds  held  by  Colleges    

Tithe  Rent  Charsre    

258 
37,558 

Quit  RoutBy  Rent  Charges,  &c 

Timber  and  Underwood   

Minemls 

Other  PronertiBS 

2,616 

4,928 

760 

789 

II.  Dividends  and  interest  f    

20,322              23,429 

Totalt 

300,028 

^84,454 

318,151 

*  As  in  Table  II,  remissions  of  rent  shown  under  the  item  "Other 
**  Expenditure"  in  the  accounts  of  some  of  the  Colleges  hare  been  deducted. 
In  the  previous  paper  (Table  YIII)  these  deductions  were  not  made.  The 
figures  of  that  previous  table  have  been  checked  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper, 
and  some  corrections  made. 

t  These  totals  include  some  items  which  seem  to  belong  more  strictly  to 
internal  than  external  rerenue.  (Cf.  Table  VIII  below,  from  which  thejr  are 
excluded.) 

X  These  totals  do  not  correspond  with  those  in  Table  A  above,  because  in 
that  table  the  deductions  mentioned  under  •  were  not  made. 


certain  sums  are  reckoned  which  seem  to  belong  more  properly  to 
internal  than  to  external  revenue.  These  sums  are  excluded  from 
the  corrected  figures  given  in  the  following  tal^tilwiDy  vjvjv^vic 
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Table  VIIL — Dividends  and  Interest  Received  hy  the  Colleges  and  the 
University^  1883,  1893,  and  1903  {omitting  Shillings  and  Fence), 


188S. 

1898. 

1903. 

TJniverBitv 

£ 
660 
368* 
1,981 
210 
328 
450 
1,117 
795 
3,978* 
1,722 
2,518 
1,061 
361 
42 
622* 
397 
71* 
733 
108* 

£ 

531 

273 

4,063 

529* 

68 

933 

572 

629 

3,497 

1,426 

2,092 

2,092 

103 

195 

1,136* 

317 

180* 

657 

88* 

£ 
826 

Balliol 

337* 

Merton 

Exeter 

4,042 
639* 

Oriel    

31 

Queen's 

1,560 

l^ew 

1,361 
181 

liincolii  

All  Souls     

1,970 
1,245 
2,606 

Msfirdalen    

BruAnose r. 

Corpus ,,«..-.  .-.r. 

3,031 

Christ  Church   

Trinity    

1,611 
83 

St.  Jonn's  

1,188* 

Jesus  

640 

Wadham    

432* 

Pembroke   

643 

Worcester  

205* 

Total   

17,5*2 
262 

19.381 
472 

414 

The  University 

Total   

17,784 

19.853 

22,945 

*  From  the  figures  given  in  the  published  accounts  for  these  Colleges  sums 
are  excluded  which  seem  to  belong  to  internal  rather  than  external  revenue. 


These  figures,  it  should  be  added,  are  also  affected  by  some 
further  influences  besides  those  already  noticed.  When  Colleges 
sell  land,  or  houses,  the  original  intention  of  the  legislation,  by 
which  their  action  is  controlled,  was  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
should  be  reinvested  eventually  in  the  same  class  of  property,  that 
consisting  of  land  or  houses;  but  the  completion  of  this  purpose 
may  be  indefinitely  delayed,  and  during  the  intervening  period  the 
money  is  invested  temporarily  in  Government  or  other  first-class 
stock.  It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  former  Keceipts  from  Tithe 
which  may  thus  be  permanently  transformed  into  later  Dividends 
or  Interest,  but  previous  Beceipts  from  Lands  may  also  undergo  a 
temporary  or  prolonged  metamorphosis  into  the  same  description  of 
income.  Nor  is  even  this  a  complete  statement  of  the  causes  which 
may  occasion  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  the  Dividends  and 
Interest  received  by  the  Colleges ;  for  they  have  been  allowed  to  raise 
money  for  the  improvement  of  their  property,  or  for  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  fines  due  to  the  termination  of  their  Beneficial  Leases, 
by  selling  portions  of  the  stock  belonging  to  them,  and  making* 
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provirion  for  its  replacement  in  periodical  instalments.  This  easy 
expeditious  mode  of  borrowing  is  now  generally  adopted  in 
preference  to  other  methods,  and,  although  the  contraction  of 
fresh  fine-loans  has  become  a  rare  occurrence,  the  present  charges 
for  the  pa3mient  of  the  interest,  and  the  replacement  of  the  capital, 
of  such  loans  amount  to  a  sum  not  very  much  smaller  than  the 
charges  for  estate-improvement  loans,  and  the  two  added  together 
form  no  inconsiderable  figure.^^  The  replacement  of  stock  sold  for 
such  purposes  is  continually  occurring,  while  fresh  loans,  at  any  rate 
for  improvements,  are  no  less  continually  requiring  the  fresh  sale  of 
stock. 

IX. — The  Receipts  from  HoUkSes  and  Building  Sites. 

The  large  increase  which  is  apparent  in  the  Total  Receipts  from 
Houses,  and  Sites  of  Houses,  both  in  the  aggregate  sum  for  the 
Colleges  as  a  whole  (and  the  University),  and  in  the  several  figures 
furnished  in  special  instances  among  them,  is  probably,  to  some 
extent,  the  consequence  of  fresh  investments  made  in  this  particular 
variety  of  property.  But  it  also  seems  to  show  that  the  Colleges, 
in  common  with  the  other  owners  of  house  property,  have  participated 
in  the  increased  income  usually  arising  from  this  source,  at  any 
rate  in  urban  centres.  For  the  Colleges  as  a  whole  the  Total 
Receipts  from  Houses  much  more  than  doubled  between  1883  and 
1903,  while  in  the  shorter  period  between  1893  and  1903  they 
increased  from  56,877?.  to  91,388?.  In  this  case  again  the 
termination  of  the  Beneficial  Leases  was  responsible  for  part  of  the 
increase.  The  Receipts  from  Houses  let  on  Beneficial  Lease  were 
in  the  three  years  1883,  1893,  and  1903  respectively  2,436! ,  1,774?., 
and  1,368?.,  and  only  seven  Colleges  drew  any  revenue  from  this 
source  in  1903,  while  in  1883  as  many  as  thirteen  were  still 
interested  in  this  form  of  tenure.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
change  seems  indeed  to  have  been  completed  by  1893.  But 
nevertheless  the  increase  in  the  Receipts  from  Houses  let  at  Rack 
Rent  was  larger  in  absolute  amount  in  the  later  of  the  two  periods, 
and  a  similar  variation  was  shown  in  the  Receipts  from  Houses  and 
Sites  of  Houses  let  on  Long  Lease.  The  figures  of  the  former 
description  of  revenue  for  the  three  years  1883,  1893,  and  1903 
respectively  were  20,978?.,  33,715?.,  and  50,104/.,  and  for  the  latter 
they  were  12,299?.,  21,388/.,  and  39,866?.  This  last  item  of  revenue 
has  more  than  trebled  since  1883 ;  it  has  almost  doubled  since  1893. 
In  the  case  of  one  College  the  amount  entered  under  this  head  in 
1883  was  inconsiderable;  but  the  large  sum  given  in  1893  was 
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between  that  year  and  1903  almost  quadrupled.  In  the  ease  of 
another  College  the  Receipts  from  Houses  let  at  Eack  Rent  were 
similarly  almost  quadrupled  between  1883  and  1893;  but  in  1903 
they  had  become  little  less  than  eight  times  as  great  as  they  were 
in  1883.  A  pronounced  augmentation  in  the  Receipts  from  Houses 
is  certainly  a  prominent  feature  of  the  published  accounts. 

Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  even  in  the  latest  year 
(1903)  for  which  the  accounts  are  published,  the  Receipts  from 
Houses  are  only  91,338/.,  while  the  Receipts  from  Lands  are 
155,206/.  ;  and  the  increase  in  the  former  variety  of  revenue  in 
1903  over  1893  amounts  to  34,461/.,  and  over  1883  to  55,625/., 
while  the  fall  in  the  Receipts  from  Lands  between  1883  and  1903 
was  15,805/.,  and  in  the  Receipts  from  Tithe  27,673/.,  thus  making 
a  total  diminution  of  43,478/.  The  decrease  in  the  Receipts  from 
Lands  and  Tithe  together  between  1893  and  1903  was,  it  is  true, 
only  3,573/.,  but  between  1883  and  1893  it  was  24,100/.,  while  the 
increase  in  the  Receipts  from  Houses  was  21,164/.  During  this 
earlier  period  then  from  1883  to  1893  the  increase  in  the  Receipts 
from  Houses  was  outweighed  in  the  balance  by  the  diminution 
in  the  Receipts  from  Lands  and  Tithe;  but  during  the  later 
subsequent  period  from  1893  to  1903,  when  the  Receipts  from 
Houses  increased  by  34,461/.,  the  scales  inclined  decisively  in  the 
other  direction;  and  the  same  general  circumstance,  only  less 
emphatically  illustrated,  characterised  the  entire  period  from  1883 
to  1903  treated  as  a  whole.  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that 
the  increase  in  the  Receipts  from  Houses,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  especially  large  during  the  later  period,  while  the  fall  in 
the  Receipts  from  Lands  was  more  pronounced  in  the  earlier 
period,  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  growth  in  the  total  external 
receipts  of  the  Colleges  for  1903  contrasted  both  with  1893  and 
1883. 

The  Receipts  from  Fines  and  Fine  Loans,  as  we  have  noticed 
before,  have  greatly  diminished,  and  are  now  an  inconsiderable  sum. 
In  1883  they  we*e  11,887/.,  in  1893  1,858/.  and  in  1903  467/. 
The  Receipts  from  Copyholds  have  become  not  much  more  than 
half  the  amount  which  they  totalled  in  1883,.  when  they  reached  the 
figure  of  1,486/.  They  have  fallen  from  1,118/.  in  1893  to  802/.  in 
1903  ;  and  this  form  of  tenure  also  is  disappearing.  The  Receipts 
from  Leaseholds  held  by  the  Colleges  do  not  call  for  comment, 
for  they  represent  an  amount  which  is  comparatively  trifling. 
Quit  Rents  and  other  Rent  Charges  have  diminished  when  compared 
with  1883,  but  increased  in  contrast  with  1893.  The  Receipts 
from  Timber  and  Minerals  have  risen  above,  and  those  from  Other 
Properties  have  fallen  below,  the  sums   entered  f0^-5M8^* '-The 
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former  necessarily  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  and  the  figures  in 
the  table  show  perhaps  greater  regularity  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  diminution  in  the  latter  is  probably  due  to 
additional  exactitude  of  classification,  and  the  figures  for  1893 
and  1903  are  almost  identical.  But  it  is  the  Receipts  from  Lands, 
Houses,  and  Tithe  which  represent  the  bulk  of  the  external 
revenue  of  the  Colleges.  In  the  total  of  318,151/.  for  1903  they 
accounted  for  284,102/. ;  of  a  total  of  300,028/.  for  1883  they 
represented  256,150/. ;  to  a  total  of  284,454/.  in  1893  they  furnished 
a  quota  of  253,214/.  The  proportion  supplied  by  the  other 
varieties  of  revenue  has  diminished,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Dividends  and  Interest,  they  amount,  taken  singly,  to  incon- 
siderable fractions  of  the  whole  sum  of  the  Receipts.  The  revenue 
derived  from  their  houses,  their  tithe,  and  their  landed  property 
is  that  which  concerns  the  Colleges  most  closely,  and  here  the 
conspicuous  feature  of  their  financial  history  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  publication  of  the  accounts  has  been,  if  we  treat 
them  as  one  whole,  an  increase  in  the  Receipts  from  Houses, 
balancing,  or,  more  than  balancing,  a  diminution  in  those  from 
Lands  and  Tithe. 

X. — The  External  Expenditure  of  the  Colleges. 

When  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  External  Payments  of 
the  Colleges,  as  they  are  presented  in  Table  X,  our  attention  is 
immediately  directed  to  a  significant  circumstance,  which  was  also 
noticed  in  the  previous  paper  of  1895.  We  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  deductions  which  must  be  made 
from  the  Gross  Receipts  of  landed  and  house  property  before  their 
net  return  in  class  income  can  be  ascertained.  The  four  headings 
(1)  Rates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance,  (2)  Agency  and  Management, 
(3)  Law  Charges,  and  (4)  Repairs  and  Improvements,  comprise 
expenditure  necessarily  incident  to  the  ownership  of  Lands  and 
Houses.  The  magnitude  of  the  expenditure  on  three  of  the  four 
is,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  amenable  to  careful  management; 
although  inopportune  economy  may  easily  conduct  to  subsequent 
extravagance.  The  amount,  however,  of  rates  and  taxes  depends 
on  other  circumstances  besides  those  which  the  tax-payers  or 
rate-payers  themselves  determine. 

Of  the  four  items,  that  for  Agency  and  Management  has 
increased  from  8,500/.  in  1883  and  8,866/.  in  1893,  to  9,581/.  in 
1903.  This  increase  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  replacement  of 
beneficial  leases  by  rack-rent  tenancies,  which  would  necessitate  a 
larger  recognition  of  the  responsibilities  of  ownership,  and  a  more 
prominent  performance  of  the  active  work  of  management.     At 
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Table  'SL— External  Expenditure,  1883,  1893,  1903  {omiUing  ShiUingi 

and  Fence). 


Charges  in  respect  of  Estate  Loans  < 

„  Fine  Loans   -j 

Lessees'  Annuities 

Quit  Bents ~ 

MiscellaneousRents  and  BentCharges 

Kates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance    

Agency  and  Management 

Law  Charges 

Bepairs  and  Improvements 

Payments    to    Vicars    and    Aug- 1 

mentations J 

Donations  to  Churches  and  Schools.... 
Other  Expenditure 

Total  

Net  Berenue  thus  calculated  

Ghross    External  Berenue  as  perl 
Table  VII  / 


188S. 


£ 
13,982 

4,935» 
10,344   1 

2,789t; 

3,898 
247 

2,452 
15,190 

8,500 

1,961 
26,279 

8,991 

6,237 
3,658: 


H5.373 
184,655 


300,028 


1898. 


190S. 


£ 

18,371 
1,819* 

15,009 

1,451 
212 

8,056 
16,473 

8,866 

1,194 
34,975 

6,861 

4,221 
8,506t 


121,014 
163,440 


284,454 


£ 
18,768 
860» 

14,428 

126 

242 

11,059 

24,932 

9,581 

798 

42,388 

5,649 

8,917 
4,5001 


137,213 
180,938 


318,151 


*  These  sums  are  included  under  a  separate  heading,  '*  Inyestments,"  in  the 
published  accounts,  but  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  "  liquidation  of  loans.*' 

t  This  sum  is  classified  under  "Investments"  in  the  published  accounts, 
but  is  there  described  as  "  paid  for  liquidation  of  Fine  Loans." 

(  From  these  figures  are  excluded  the  sums  shown  under  this  heading  for 
"  remissions  of  rents "  in  the  published  aooounte.  They  hare  been  doduoted 
from  the  Beceipts  from  Lands  in  Table  IX.  In  the  prerious  paper  (Table  VIII) 
they  were  included  in  '*  Other  Expenditure."  A  sum  of  240/.  in  the  accoiints 
of  one  College  for  1883  is  reckoned  as  **  Internal  Expenditure,"  but  might  be 
placed  here  (with  165/.  in  1893  and  1,109/.  ^^  1903),  as  it  is  described  as  being 
<<  for  Beal  Estates  Maintenance  Fund."  In  "Other  Expenditure"  in  1888, 
a  sum  of  624/.,  and  part  of  a  sum  of  243/.,  might  be  classified  as  "Agency." 
61L  as  "Law  Charges,"  278Z.  as  "Bepairs,"  and  2,102^.  as  "Donations." 

In  "  Other  Expenditure  "  in  1893,  4.6L  might  be  classified  as  "  Miscellaneous 
"Bents and  Bent  Charges,"  42/.  and  part  of  766I.  as  "Agency,"  109/.  as 
"Bepairs,"  and  1,735/.  ^  ** Donations." 

In  "Other  Expenditure,"  in  1903,  41/.  might  be  classified  as  "Agency," 
1,608/.  as  "Bepairs,"  and  2,209/.  as  "Donations." 

the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland's  Commission,  thirty  or  so 
years  ago,  when  the  Beneficial  Lease  was  still  very  common,  the 
Commissioners  remarked,  as  a  fact  deserving  of  attention,  that  the 
cost  of  management,  as  shown  by  the  figures  supplied  to  them,  was 
noticeably  small,  and  represented  but  a  low  percentage^"  of  the 
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receipts.  But  the  figure  given  for  1871  was  8,8oiZ.,  and  in  1883  it 
was  less  than  this  amount.  In  1893  it  was  only  slightly  higher^ 
and  in  1903  it  was  9,581^.  The  Beceipts  from  Lands  and  Houses 
amounted  in  this  year  to  246,544/.,  and  therefore  the  percentage  for 
Agency  and  Management,  calculated  with  reference  to  these  receipts 
alone,  was  under  four.  Calculated  with  reference  to  the  total  external 
receipts,  which  were  318,151/.,  it  was  under  three  per  cent.  For 
1871  the  total  external  income  of  the  Colleges  was  reckoned  to  be  a 
less  considerable  sum ;  for  it  was  estimated  as  being  in  annual  value 
309,759/.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that  neither  in  1871,  nor 
at  the  later  dates,  would  the  figure  for  Agency  and  Management 
include  the  stipend  of  the  College  Bursar  or  Treasurer,  who 
might,  or  might  not,  also  be  a  Fellow,  and  be  partly  paid  for  his 
services  by  the  emoluments  of  a  Fellowship.  His  stipend,  indeed, 
apart  from  such  emoluments,  would  be  placed  in  these  accounts 
among  the  payments  to  College  Officers,  which  form  a  heading  of 
Internal  Expenditure.  Law  Charges,  unlike  Agency  and  Manage- 
ment, have  decreased.  They  were  1,961/.  in  1883,  1,194/.  in  1893, 
and  798/.  in  1903.  In  the  figures  furnished  to  the  Commissioners 
for  1871  they  do  not  appear  as  a  separate  item,  and  may  not 
improbably  have  been  then  included  in  the  sums  returned  as  spent 
on  Management. 

But  it  is  the  remaining  two  of  the  four  headings  which  exhibit 
the  most  conspicuous  increase.  The  growth  in  !Rates,  Taxes,  and 
Insurance  has  been  especially  prominent  during  the  later  period 
from  1893  to  1903.  The  figure  for  1893  (16,473/.)  ^y  comparison 
does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  for  1883  (15,190/.);  for  in  1903 
the  amount  had  become  almost  half  as  large  again  as  it  had  been 
in  1893.  It  was  24,932/.,  or  nearly  eight  per  cent,  of  the  Total 
External  Receipts.  In  1871  the  figure  returned  was  only  9,669/. 
A  comparison  of  the  rates  of  the  Income  Tax  in  the  years  1882, 
1892,  and  1902  will  furnish  no  small  portion  of  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  change  in  the  expenditure  on  Rates,  Taxes  and 
Insurance,  for  the  tax  would  be  paid  mainly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  year,  and  affect  the  figures  of  the  accounts  published  for 
that  year  rather  than  those  of  the  year  in  which  the  rate  was  settled. 
In  1882  the  Income  Tax  was  6\d.  in  the  £,  in  1892  it  was  6^.,  but 
in  1902  it  was  15.  3^/.  This  influential  factor  therefore  cannot  be 
ignored,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  increase  is  due  more 
probably  to  the  growth  of  such  local  rates  as  fall  on  landlords  than 
to  any  considerable  addition  to  the  payment  for  insurance. 

The  increase  in  the  expenditure  on  Repairs  and  Improvements  is 
even  greater  than  that  shown  by  the  figures  given  in  the  respective 
years  for  Rates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance.    But  theDB§rM>44ll^bkhthe 
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larger  addition  to  the  expenditure  occurred  is  different,  and  the 
growth  in  the  two  periods  is  not  very  dissimilar.  The  sum  of 
26,279/.  for  1883,  had  grown  to  34,975/.  in  1893,  and  by  1903  had 
become  42,383/.  This  last  sum  amounted  to  between  a  seventh  and 
an  eighth  of  the  Total  External  Receipts,  and  to  about  a  sixth  of  the 
Receipts  from  Lands  and  Houses  alone.  The  latter  comparison  is 
the  more  legitimate,  because  the  other  chief  items  of  External 
Receipts  (such  as  Tithe  and  Dividends)  do  not  entail  expenditure 
for  Repairs,  although  they  are  responsible  for  some  proportion  (A 
the  Law  Charges,  of  the  payments  for  Agency  and  Management, 
and  of  the  Rates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance.  In  1871  the  expenditure 
on  Repairs  and  Improvements  was  returned  as  being  23,556/. 
Taking  the  four  items  together,  in  1883  they  represented  an 
outlay  of  51,930/.,  in  1893  of  61,508/.,  and  in  1903  of  77,694/. 
This  last  sum  was  almost  a  quarter  of  the  Total  External  Receipts, 
and  was  far  more  than  half  the  Total  External  Expenditure. 

But  these  four  items  do  not  comprise  all  the  deductions  which 
are  incident  to  the  enjojnnent  of  the  external  revenue  of  the 
Colleges,  and  especially  to  their  possession  of  lands  and  houses  and 
tithe.  For,  while  payments  made  to  Vicars  and  Augmentations, 
which  diminished  from  8,951/.  in  1883,  and  6,861/.  in  1893,  to 
5,649/.  in  1903,  and  Donations  to  Churches  and  Schools,  which 
decreased  from  6,237/.  in  1883,  and  4,221/.  in  1893,  to  3,917/.  in 
1903,  are  to  some  extent  voluntary  in  character,  even  if  they 
are  generally  expected  from  conscientious  and,  still  more 
commonly,  from  generous  public-spirited  landlords,  and,  while 
Lessees'  Annuities,  which  have  fallen  from  3,898/.  in  1883,  and 
1,451/.  in  1893  to  126/.  in  1903,  represent  a  charge  which  is 
evidently  disappearing,  Quit  Rents,  which  have  remained  stationary 
in  amount,  and  were  242/.  in  1903,  and  Rent  Charges,  which  have 
grown  from  2,452/.  in  1883  to  8,056/.  in  1893  and  11,059/.  in  1903, 
are  payments  which  cannot  be  avoided. 

No  less  inevitable,  so  far  at  least  as  those  who  have  succeeded 
to  the  obligations  of  the  original  borrowers  of  the  money  are 
concerned,  are  the  charges  for  Loans,  incurred  both  for  the 
improvement  of  the  estates  and  for  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
fines.  The  apparent  burden  of  the  former  of  these  two  descriptions 
of  loans,  according  merely  to  the  figures  placed  directly  under  this 
particular  heading  in  the  published  accounts,  increased  considerably 
between  1883  and  1893.  But  certain  sums  have  been  included 
under  other  headings  which  evidently  have  formed  a  portion  of 
the  interest  paid  or  the  capital  replaced  in  connection  with  such 
Loans.  The  transfer  of  these  sums  to  their  appropriate  category 
would  make  the  figures  for  the  charges  for  Est^il^^JL^^^^j^gio^^Itt  in 
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1883,  20,190^.  in  1893,  and  i9,6o3Z.  in  1903.  The  chairges  for  the 
Fine  Loans  would,  similarly  treated,  be  in  1883  19,083/.,  in  1893 
15,009/.,  and  in  1903  14,423/.  The  latter  charges  have  sensibly 
diminished ;  and,  adding  the  charges  for  both  descriptions  of  Loans 
together,  the  figures  appear  as  38,000/.  for  1883,  35,199/.  for  1893, 
«nd  34,026/.  for  1903.  Thus  an  appreciable  decrease  is  evident; 
but  even  in  1903  the  charges  for  Loans  amounted  to  not  much  less 
than  a  ninth  of  the  total  external  receipts,  and  to  about  a  seventh 
of  the  receipts  from  lands  and  houses  alone.  They  represented  not 
much  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  external  expenditure.  In  fact, 
excluding  the  payments  to  Vicars  and  the  Donations  to  Churches 
and  Schools,  we  find  that  the  remaining  External  Payments 
absorbed  considerably  more  than  a  third  of  the  External  Receipts. 
So  great  is  the  difference  between  gross  and  net  income  where 
property  consisting  of  Lands,  Houses  (and  Tithe)  is  concerned* 

XI. — The  Amount  of  Debt. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  convenient  to  examine  briefly  the 
indebtedness,  present  and  past,  of  the  Colleges.  The  annual 
charges  for  interest  and  repayment  show,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
sensible  decrease.  But  the  recent  decrease  in  the  principal  of  the 
debt  is  more  considerable.  In  1883  it  seems  to  have  been  about 
813,000/.,^^  and  in  1893  it  had  grown  to  about  825,000/.,  but  in 
1903  it  was  about  646,000/.  Including  the  indebtedness  of  the 
University,  the  figures  of  the  three  years  respectively  would  be 
about  865,000/.,  865,000/.,  and  691,000/.  The  later  period  between 
1893  and  1903  has  accordingly  been  coincident  with  a  diminution 
in  the  indebtedness  of  the  Colleges  and  the  University  of  some 
174,000/.,  or  certainly  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  original  amount. 
Five  Colleges  were  in  1903  entirely  free  from  debt.  Three  of  these 
were  similarly  unencumbered  in  1883  and  1893.  One  College,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  in  1883  had  no  indebtedness,  was  differently 
situated  in  this  respect  both  in  1893  and  1903.  In  the  case  of  eight 
Colleges  the  figures  for  1893  showed  a  diminution  compared  with 
those  for  1883,  and  the  same  feature  characterise  the  figures  of 
seven  of  the  eight  for  1903  contrasted  with  1893.  One  of  the 
seven  reduced  its  indebtedness  by  nearly  seven-eighths  in  the  whole 
period  between  1883  and  1903,  another  College  repaid  two-thirds 
of  its  former  obligations,  a  third  College  accomplished  a  reduction 

"  Tbe  figures  in  the  case  of  one  College  are  not  given  for  1883,  and  tlie 
amount  of  tbe  debt  for  that  year  has  to  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  figures 
published  (for  the  first  lime)  for  1889.  A  more  stringent  calculation  accounts  for 
the  difference  between  the  figure  given  in  the  text  and  that  in  a  footnote  to  the 

previous  paper.  Digitized  by  Vj\^ VJ  V  lAC 
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little  less  considerable,  two  others  almost  succeeded  in  halving  the 
original  amounts  of  their  indebtedness,  a  sixth  College  repaid  more 
than  a  third,  while  a  seventh  extinguished  its  entire  debt.  Between 
1893  and  1903  three  Colleges  alone  increased  their  indebtedness,  and» 
of  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  Colleges  as  a  whole,  two  Collies 
were  in  1903  responsible  for  more  than  half,  and  in  both  instances 
considerable  reductions  were  effected  dining  the  period  from  1893 
to  1903.  The  indebtedness  of  the  Colleges  as  a  whole  amounted  in 
1903  to  some  171,000?.  more  than  their  gross  receipts  (both  external 
and  internal)  for  that  year.  It  was  more  than  double  their  gross 
external  receipts,  and  more  than  three  times  their  net  external 
receipts.  In  the  case  of  five  Colleges  alone  was  their  debt  in  1903 
in  excess  of  their  gross  receipts.  In  the  case  of  three  Colleges  it 
was  covered  by  their  net  external  receipts,  in  the  case  of  three  more 
it  did  not  amount  to  more  than  twice  this  figure,  in  the  case  of 
three  others  thrice  their  net  external  receipts  was  needed  to  discharge 
their  total  indebtedness,  four  times  this  figure  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  in  the  case  of  one  other,  and  five  times  in  that  of 
two  more,  leaving  only  two  Colleges  where  a  larger  sum  would  be 
required.  In  one  of  these  instances  the  debt  amounted  to  some  six» 
in  the  other  to  some  ten  times,  their  net  external  receipts. 

For  1871,  however,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  interest  on  loans 
and  the  repayment  of  principal  were  returned  as  amounting  to 
1 9,6 1 7 Z.,  or  very  little  more  than  the  charges  for  Estate  Loans 
alone  in  1903 ;  and,  in  addition  to  what  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
"fimded  debt"  of  the  Colleges,  some  account  should  perhaps  in 
strictness  be  taken  of  the  "floating  debt"  shown  by  adverse 
balances,  in  order  to  reach  the  total  figure  of  indebtedness.  Such 
adverse  balances  may,  no  doubt,  be  due  to  passing  circumstance, 
and  admit  in  many  cases  of  special  explanation,  which  would  serve 
to  modify  any  inference  which  might  be  drawn.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  their  precise  significance;  and  the  figure  for  1903  is 
accordingly  given  here  only  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  On  their 
Revenue  Accounts  a  net  floating  indebtedness  of  1,085/.  would 
appear  to  rest  upon  the  Colleges.^®  Proceeding  similarly  with  the 
Capital  Accounts,  a  net  floating  indebtedness  of  6,516/.  would  be 
established.  Adding  this  figiu-e  to  that  reached  above,  the  total 
net  floating  indebtedness  of  the  Colleges  would  seem  to  be  in  1903 
7,601/.,  and  the  inclusion  of  the  University  would  raise  the  amount 
to  13,508/.  But,  it  may  be  added,  if  the  Colleges  (and  the 
University)  be  regarded  as  one  unit,  this  sum  would  be  amply^o 

**  In   three   oases  the  Colleges  were  identical  with  those  showing  advene 
balances  on  their  ^apitul  Accounts. 

*•  More  than  t\Nce  or  thrice.  Digitized  by  vj^^^^v  lAC 
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covered  by  the  favourable  balances  of  those  Colleges  which 
exhibited  adverse  balances  neither  on  their  Revenue  nor  on  their 
Capital  Accounts;  and  in  any  event  the  floating  indebtedness 
would  not  amount,  for  the  (Colleges  alone,  to  an  eighty-fourth  of 
their  funded  debt. 


XII. — Capital  Accounts. 

It  is,  however,  desirable  to  take  into  brief  consideration  those 
Capital  Accounts  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  as  distinct 
from  the  Revenue  Accounts,  if  we  would  ascertain  the  total  outlay 
of  the  Colleges  upon  Repairs  and  Improvements.  The  annual 
burden  of  such  capital  expenditure  is,  it  is  true,  sh(twn  in  the 
Revenue  Accounts,  under  the  heading  of  Charges  for  Estate 
Loans ;  but  the  additional  figures  contained  in  the  Capital  Accounts 
are  not  uninstructive,  and  deserve  brief  consideration.  These 
Capital  Accounts  21  have  however  been  taken  out  here  for  two  years 
only,  those  of  1893  and  1903.  They  are  summarised  in  the  totals 
given  in  Table  XI.  The  expenditure  on  Repairs,  it  will  be  noted, 
is  distributed  under  four  headings.  The  last  two  refer  to  Internal 
Repairs  on  the  College  Fabric,  or  Otherwise,  and  the  first  two 
comprise  External  Expenditure,  whether  on  Farm  Buildings  or  on 
Other  Improvements.  In  1893  the  expenditure  on  farm  buildings 
amounted  to  8,149/.,  and  in  1903  to  8,395/.  ^^  *^®  former  year 
the  sum  expended  on  other  external  repairs  was  6,085/.,  in  the 
latter  it  was  28,755/.  "^^^  other  items  of  receipts  and  payments 
do  not  call  for  much  notice,  with  the  exception  of  the  sums  spent 
on  Internal  Repairs  and  Improvements.  The  total  expenditure 
on  Internal  Repairs  was  not  very  different  in  total  amount  in 
the  two  years  examined ;  but  the  sum  was  differently  distributed. 
The  increased  expenditure  on  the  College  Fabric  is  noticeable, 
and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is  probably  connected  with  the  figures 
given  in  subsequent  tables  of  the  numbers  of  members  of  the 
respective  Colleges  at  the  different  dates,  and  of  some  of  the  items 
of  their  Internal  Receipts  and  Expenditure.  Investments,  it  may 
be  observed,  accounted  for  about  half  as  much  again  in  1903  as 
they  did  in  1893.  The  receipts  from  Dues  Compositions  exhibited 
no  very  remarkable  variation  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  year, 
the  receipts  from  the  Sale  of  Stock  incre^ipsed,  the  receipts  from 
Other  Sources  were  augmented  more  largely,  and  the  addition  to 

'1  The  vexed  question  of  the  proper  basis  of  distinction  between  Capital  and 
Revenue  (with  regard  both  to  receipts  and  to  expenditure)  may  of  course  affect  the 
bookkeepinfi:  of  the  Colleges  as  of  other  bodies,  and  should  be  bornd  in  mind  when 
these  Capital  Accounts  arc  invertigated.  Digi^ed  by  \^kjkj^ ic 
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the  receipts  from  Loans  was  the  most  considerable  of  all.  They 
were  more  than  four  times  as  great  in  1903  as  they  were  in 
1893.  This  increase  is,  it  would  seem,  connected  with  the  increased 
expenditure  on  other  External  Repairs  and  Improvements,  and  on 
the  College  Fabric. 


Tablb  XI.— '  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Colleges  on  Capital  Account^ 
1893  and  1903  [omitting  Shillings  and  Pence), 


1893.           1908. 

Patmbnts. 
A.  External — 
From  Buildings  .... 
Other  

1895. 

190S. 

Brcbipts. 
Dues  Compositions... 
lioans  .  

£      1       £ 

816          667 

10,574  ,    45,981 

24,815  1    29,864 

46,505  1    59,202 

1 

£ 

8,149 
6,085 

4,184 

8.047 

60,615 

£ 
8  395 

Sale  of  Stock 

28,765 

Other  Bources  

B.  Internal— 

College  Fabric    .... 

Other  

Inyestments    

Total    

10,202 

2,364 

93,952 

Total   

82,zio    I35>7i4 

87,030 

143,668 

Note. — For  the  detailed  figures  of  these  Capital  Accounts  for  the  several 
Colleges,  Tables  XXI  and  XXII  in  the  Appendix  should  be  consulted.  It  will 
be  seen  there  how  the  figures  may  be  accidentally  affected  bj  circumstiuicet 
peculiar  to  one  year  or  one  College. 


XIII. — The  Internal  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the 
C0LI.EGES. 


Table  X-W.—Intem^  Readpts  of  the  Colleges,  1883,  1893,  and  1903 
{omitting  Shillings  and  Fence). 


188S. 

1893. 

1905. 

Admission  Fees 

Degree  Fees  

£ 

2,544 
2,793 

36,532 

40,005 

18,553 

4,847 

3,046 

£ 

2,700 
2,787 

37,887 

41,911 

21,808 

3,691 

2,850 

£ 

2,757 
2,991 

40,546 

47,801 
23,655 

College  Dues  and  Establishment  1 

Charges J 

Tuition  Fees  

Boom  Bents   

Profits  on  Buttery,  Kitchen,  Ac 

Other  sources 

4,198 
3,114 

Total  

107,820 

"3»634 

125,062 

uigiiizedtoyV^iiUU^lL 
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Table  Xlll,--l7Uemal  Expenditure  of  the  Colleges^  1883,  1893,  and  1903 
{omitting  Sfdllinga  aiid  Pence), 


Chaises  in  respect  of  Building  Loann 

Bates,    Taxes,   and    Insurance  of) 
Buildings    J 

Maintenance  and  Repair  of  Buildings 

Chapel  Seryices  and  Choir  

Library   

College  Servants 

Table  Allowances 

College  Entertainments    

Maintenance  of  Establishment  

The  Head  of  the  College 

Fellows  

Scholars 

College  Officers 

The  Tuition  Fund 

„   Pension  Fund  and  Pensions    .... 

„   Building  Fund 

„   Exhibition  „     

Other  Expenditure    


1883. 


Total 


£ 
7,950 

6,988 

15,310 

7,438 

3,510 

22,903 

2,602 

1,834 

12,666 

22,811 

70,980 

87,438 

12,057 

47,228 

2,885 

1,762 

7,888 

20,825« 


1893. 


304,525 


£ 
8,704 

7,157 

9,289 

.  7,523 

8,242 

23,232 

2,470 

2,264 

10,802 

20,905 

59,715 

39,693 

11,493 

46,651 

3,064 

1,222 

8,685 

19,524« 


285,585 


1903. 


£ 

7,147 

13,049* 

13,823. 

7,861 

8,53a 

26,096 

2,830 

2,159 

13,03a 

20,418 

56,894 

39,202: 

11,870 

53,536 

4,29S 

792 

10,931 

19,683* 


306,157 


*  These  figures  include  sums  of  15,202/.,  14,987/.,  and  14,551/.,  being 
grants  (of  which  no  details  are  furnished)  to  the  Chapter  Fund  at  one  College  ;• 
sums  of  774/.,  78/.,  and  465/.,  being  interest  on  temporary  loans  at  another 
College;  a  sum  in  1893  of  578/.  spent  on  the  installation  of  the  electric  light  at 
a  third  College;  and  a  sum  in  1903  of  1,109/.,  being  a  Orant  to  the  Estates^ 
Maintenance  Fund  at  a  fourth  College. 
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Table  XLV,—Ntmber  of  Members  of  the  Colleges,  <fcc.,  1883, 1893,  and  1903. 
[From  the  "  Uniyersity  Calendar."] 


Undergradoatet. 

Memben 

Memben  on  tiie  Books. 

1888. 

189S. 

1903. 

1888. 

1893. 

1908. 

1683. 

1893. 

1903. 

Unirersity    

Balliol  

Ill 
262 

146 

164 

105 

180 

195 

71 

5 

116 

119 

68 

281 

118 

113 

68 

62 

89 

106 

120 

287 

140 

152 

99 

119 

248 

89 

7 

178 

126 

85 

297 

172 

118 

95 

89 

76 

95 

200 

244 

129 

165 

186 

188 

290 

98 

4 

186 

180 

100 

298 

192 

151 

184 

103 

97 

92 

269 
840 
211 
460 
218 
267 
198 
180 
97 
218 
828 
168 
710 
263 
299 
111 
210 
180 
209 

299 
406 
255 
528 
233 
295 
809 
179 
91 
274 
336 
212 
751 
800 
832 
112 
234 
180 
242 

302 
485 
264 
525 
245 
278 
372 
187 
89 
339 
315 
238 
732 
849 
326 
150 
225 
182 
245 

498 
728 
481 
756 
875 

•512 
584 
311 
111 

•443 
558 
287 
•1,208 
467 
641 
232 
303 
318 
393 

566 
882 
518 
825 
402 

•539 

•784 
868 
111 

•649 

668 

848 

•1,850 

608 

•598 
298 
415 
806 
426 

703 
862 

Merton ^ 

Exeter  

582 

876 

Oriel 

470 

Queen's 

New  ^ 

•527 
•968 

Lincoln 

All  Souls 

Magdalen 

878 

121 

•795 

Brasenose 

556 

Corpus  ..i.t.««trtt  .,.„,, 

391 

Christ  Church 

Trinity  ....^ 

St.  John's 

•1,375 

718 

•649 

Jesus 

392 

Wadham  

Pembroke     

410 
822 

Worcester 

405 

Total 

a,a79 

98 
149 

808 

185 

44 

76 
206 

246 

89 
88 

2,887 

121 
230 

207 

86 
57 

4,926 

141 
85 

34 

106 
8 

5,563 

175 

178 

92 

77 
2 

5,793 

144 
285 

111 

85 
5 

8,991 

294 
401 

401 

284 
56 

10,503 

312 
611 

473 

217 
49 

i>,445 

876 
795 

448 

99 

Hertford  

Keble    

Non  -  Collegiate  1 

Students    / 

Halls 

Priyate  Halls  

90 

Total 

3,013 

3»i97 

hSi^ 

5i3oo 

6,087 

6,323 

10,427 

12,165 

13,248 

•  Excluding  members  of  choir  (unmatriculated). 

Matriculations  :~1888,  784 ;  1893,  813;  1903,868. 

Bachelors  of  Arts:— 1883,  577;  1898,  583;  1908,  6ai. 

Masters  of  Arte:— 1888,  325  ;  1893,  366  ;  1903,  370. 
The  figures  in  the  table  refer  to  the  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academical  year,  e,ff.  (October,  1882-83),  and  the  published  accounto  to  the 
calendar  year  (Ist  January — 81st  December,  1883).  The  ayerage  for  the  two 
years  (1883-84)  in  the  calendar  for  the  19  Colleges  would  be  2,324  under- 
graduates, instead  of  2,279,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  years  2,556  and  2,900,  instead  of 
2,542  and  2,887. 


The  figures  of  the  Internal  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the 
Colleges  have  been  taken  out  in  Tables  XII  and  XIII  for  the  three 
years  1883,  1893,  and  1903;  and  for  a  reason,  which  will  be 
immediately  evident,  a  further  table  has  been  placed  in  close 
juxtaposition,  showing  the  membership  of  the  Colleges  in,(]^|^^d 
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three  years.  Table  XII  establishes  an  increase  in  the  total  receipts 
of  5,814/.  between  1883  and  1893,  and  of  11,428/.  between  1893  and 
1903.  The  absolute  increase,  accordingly,  during  the  later  of  the 
two  periods  was  very  nearly  twice  the  figure  reached  in  the  earlier. 
The  increase  during  the  whole  interval  between  1883  and  1903  was 
17,242/.,  or  some  sixteen  per  cent. 

Of  the  different  headings  under  which  the  Internal  Receipts  are 
classified  in  the  published  accounts,  the  Profits  in  the  Buttery  and 
Kitchen,  and  the  Receipts  from  Other  Sources,  hardly  call  for  great 
attention,  and  will  certainly  not  reward  any  prolonged  study.  The 
variations  in  the  Receipts  from  Other  Sources  are  not  noticeably 
large,  and  some  fluctuation  must  necessarily  occur  in  such  an  item 
when  the  figures  for  single  years  are  compared  with  one  another. 
It  may  be  partly  due  to  differences  in  the  classification  adopted  by 
different  Colleges  at  different  dates.  For  the  description  "Other 
"Sources"  is  elastic,  although  with  the  lapse  of  time  we  might 
expect  that  greater  precision  would  be  obtained  by  distributing  such 
expenditure  under  the  different  headings  and  removing  it  from  this 
comprehensive  group.  A  comparison  of  the  Profits  in  the  Buttery 
and  Kitchen  earned  by  different  Colleges  is  similarly  affected  by  the 
pertinent  consideration  that  one  College  may  calculate  its  Profits 
by  including  certain  income,  or  deducting  certain  expenditure, 
which  are  differently  treated  by  another  College.  The  figures  for 
Maintenance  of  Establishment  (or  indeed  those  for  Maintenance 
and  Repairs  of  Buildings,  or  for  College  Servants)  in  the  Internal 
Expenditure  of  the  Colleges  may  be  correspondingly  increased  or 
diminished  by  similar  variations  of  bookkeeping.  For  one  College 
may,  and  another  may  not,  charge  a  smaller  or  a  greater  part  of  its 
expenditure  on  these  objects  against  its  Receipts  from  the  Kitchen, 
Buttery,  &c.,  before  the  Profits  entered  in  the  accounts  are 
reckoned,  and,  as  they  stand,  the  published  figures  do  not  afford 
the  means  for  ascertaining  and  removing  the  effect  of  such  variations 
in  the  methods  of  keeping  the  books.  The  figures  however  given 
under  the  heading  of  Profits  in  Kitchen,  Buttery,  &c.,  for  the  three 
years  show  a  decrease  of  656/.  in  1893  compared  with  1883,  and 
an  increase  of  507/.  in  1903  compared  with  1893.  Such  changes 
in  opposite  directions  may  be  taken  for  what  they  may  be  worth. 

The  five  remaining  items  are  more  instructive.  The  receipts 
from  Admission  Fees  have  grown  from  2,544/.  in  1883  to  2,757/. 
in  1903,  and  the  receipts  from  Degree  Fees,  which  were  2,793/.  ^^ 
1883,  were  2,991/.  in  1903.  In  the  one  case  an  increase  of  some 
eight  per  cent.,  in  the  other  of  some  seven  per  cent.,  occurred. 
College  Dues  and  Establishment  Charges  show  an  addition  of 
4,014/.  between  1883  and  1903,  representing  a  percentage  increase 
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of  some  eleven  per  cent.  Tuition  Fees,  which  were  40,005/.  in 
1883,  were  47,801/.  in  1903,  and  Room  Rents,  which  were  18,553/. 
in  1883,  were  23,655/.  in  1903.  In  the  case  of  two  of  the  five 
items  22  the  increase  was  considerably  greater  between  1893  and 
1903  than  it  was  between  1883  and  1893.  In  that  of  the  Tuition 
Fees  the  total  increase  between  1883  and  1903  was  not  much  less 
than  twenty  per  cent.  The  cause  of  these  additions  is,  no  doubt, 
largely  to  be  sought  in  the  extension  of  the  College  Buildings  and 
in  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  their  members.  The  number  of 
undergraduates  on  the  books  of  those  Colleges  to  which  the  figures 
of  the  tables  in  this  paper  refer  was  in  1883  2,279,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
2,542,  and  in  1903  it  was  2,887.  Thus  between  1883  and  1903  it 
increased  by  608,  or  some  twenty-seven  per  cent.^^  These  figures 
are  supplied  in  Table  XIV,  and  the  two  Tables  XII  and  XIV  are 
accordingly  related  to  one  another. 

But,  when  we  investigate  more  closely  these  relations,  we  are 
confronted  by  various  possibilities.  The  increase  during  a  defined 
period  in  the  number  of  undergraduates  living  within  the  College 
walls,  who  would  probably  contribute  more  largely  than  those 
dwelling  in  lodgings  outside  to  Establishment  Charges  (and  possibly 
also  to  Tuition  Fees),^^  might  be  greater  than  the  total  addition  to 
the  number  of  those  in  residence  made  during  the  same  interval  of 
time.  For  Colleges  might  extend  their  buildings,  and  yet  not 
contemplate,  at  any  rate  immediately,  an  increase  in  the  under- 
graduates upon  their  books,  which  would  correspond  exactly,  or 
even  nearly,  with  the  addition  to  the  rooms  at  their  disposal. 
The  increase  might  assume  for  the  time  at  least  a  new  direction. 
The  distribution  of  their  men  in  residence  might  be  altered.  A 
larger  proportion  of  their  members  might  be  housed  in  College; 
and  a  smaller  quota  than  before  might  now  be  living  in  licensed 
lodgings  outside  the  College  walls.  ^^  Such  a  change  would  certainly 
tend  to  cause  results  of  which  some  indications  are  perhaps 
apparent  in  the  published  figures.  It  would  make  the  advance 
in  the  receipts  from  Admission  and  Degree  Fees  less  considerable 
than  that  in  Establishment  ChargBS,  Room  Rents,  and  Tuition  Fees. 
The  sums  quoted  for  the  years  1883  and  1903  seem  to  support  this 

*2  J.e.,  the  College  Dues  and  the  Tuition  Fees.  The  Degree  Fees  diinicishecl 
«lightlj  between  1888  and  1893. 

"  Calculated  on  a  comparison  of  the  average  of  the  two  academical  years 
(October,  1882-83  and  1888-84)  1888  and  1884,  and  the  two  1903  and  1904,  the 
increase  would  be  lowered  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 

»•  Which  might  be  reduced  in  some  instances  in  a  fourth  year  of  residence. 

»  The  figures  for  the  undergraduates  in  Table  XIV  would  include  a  certain 
number  of  men  who  were  not  in  residence;  but  the  proportion  would  not  in  any 
ease  be  large,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  vary  much  from  year  to  year.  3KJ^wv^ 
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contention;  for  during  that  interval  the  Admission  and  Degree 
Fees  increased  by  percentages  of  eight  and  seven,  while  College 
Dues  and  Establishment  Charges  grew  by  eleven  per  cent.  In  the 
same  interval  advances  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  Tuition  Fees,  and 
twenty-eight  per  cent,  in  Eoom  Rents,  were  effected.  And  we  shall 
see  later,^  when  we  examine  the  Receipts  of  the  University,  that 
the  Lodgings  Fees  paid  for  the  inspection  of  Licensed  Lodgings 
remained  unaltered  when  1903  is  compared  with  1883. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
undergraduates  was  larger  in  the  later  than  it  had  been  in  the 
earlier  of  the  two  periods,  and  such  a  difference  in  the  rate  of 
progress  is  in  general  correspondence  with  the  financial  record  of 
some  at  least  of  the  Receipts.  It  is  a  feature  which  appears  in 
connection  with  College  Dues  and  Establishment  Charges  and  with 
Tuition  Fees.  Room  Rents,  on  the  contrary,  showed  a  greater 
increase  in  the  earlier  period.  This  difference  might  suggest  a 
new  conclusion ;  for  it  might  be  the  case  that  the  more  considerable 
portion  of  the  extension  of  the  buildings  was  accomplished  between 
1883  and  1903,  and  that,  if  the  Colleges  at  that  time  pursued 
a  policy  which  would  result  in  no  such  large  addition  to  their 
number  of  undergraduates  as  would  correspond  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  their  rooms,  they  permitted  or  encouraged  during 
the  later  period  from  1893  to  1903  an  augmentation  in  their 
undergraduate  membership  which  exceeded  that  which  had  occurred 
before.  It  may  be  added  that  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
the  case  of  some  among  the  Colleges  the  increase  in  the  rooms  at 
their  disposal  for  the  accommodation  of  undergraduates  resulted 
from  an  incorporation  of  the  Halls,  which  formerly  maintained  a 
separate  existence,  and  was  not  a  consequence  of  the  erection  of 
new  buildings.  The  number  of  undergraduate  members  of  the 
Halls,  according  to  the  figures  of  Table  XIV,  fell  from  135  in  1883 
to  89  in  1893.  It  fell  again  to  36  in  1903.  This  diminution  would 
not  improbably  be  accompanied,  or  followed,  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  undergraduate  membership  of  those  Colleges  with 
which  the  Halls  were  merged.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  fall  was 
greater  in  the  later  than  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  period.  The  fact, 
indeed,  that  from  a  comparison  of  the  final  with  the  commencing 
year  of  the  whole  interval  elapsing  between  1883  and  1893  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  Room  Rents  is  shown  to  have  been 
larger  than  that  in  Tuition  Fees,  seems  so  far  to  support  the 
supposition  that  in  that  time  the  proportion  borne  by  the  number 
of    undergraduates  living  within  the  College  walls  to  the  total 

'«  Cf.  Table  XVIII.         oiQifeed  by  vjOOgle 
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number  of  undergraduate  members  was  appreciably  increased. 
The  percentage,  however,  of  increase  in  the  Eoom  Rents  between 
1883  and  1903  does  not  diverge  widely  from  the  percent^e  of 
increase  in  the  number  of  undergraduates,  although  it  was  slightly 
higher.  For  the  one  was  twenty-eight  and  the  other  was  twenty- 
8even.27 

Another  possibility  must  not  be  overlooked.  An  alteration  may 
have  been  effected  in  the  charges  made  to  individual  undergraduates. 
Such  changes,  it  is  probable,  are  uncommon ;  although,  as  we  shall 
see,28  they  have  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  receipts  of  the 
University.  In  that  instance  however  the  alteration  which  was 
made  was  evidently  an  increase  in  the  charges ;  in  the  case  of  the 
Colleges  a  contrary  inference  is  suggested  by  the  published  figures. 
They  point  to  diminution  rather  than  addition.  The  growth  in  the 
Tuition  Fees  indeed  between  1883  and  1903  was  more  considerable 
than  that  in  any  of  the  items  we  have  been  examining  except  the 
Room  Rents.  But  for  the  disproportionate  increase  in  these 
receipts  we  have  found  a  sufficient  reason  which  is  certainly 
independent  of  any  material  enhancement  of  the  charges.  An 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  Tuition  Fees,  were  it  established, 
might,  it  is  true,  find  an  explanation  in  a  greater  variety  of  studies 
pursued  at  the  later  period ;  for  special  fees  might  be  required  for 
novel  subjects  which  had  formed  no  part  of  a  previous  curriculum. 
This  possibility  is  not,  however,  confirmed  by  the  apparent  evidence 
of  the  published  figures.  They,  on  the  contrary,  show  that  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  Tuition  Fees  was  not  so  large  for  the 
whole  period  between  1893  and  1903  as  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  undergraduates.  Tuition  Fees  grew  between  1883 
and  1903  by  twenty  per  cent.,  but  the  number  of  undergraduates 
increased  by  twenty-seven.^  This  increase,  as  we  saw,  did  not 
diverge  widely  from  the  advance  in  the  Room  Rents,  which  was 
twenty-eight  per  cent.,  although  it  was  somewhat  lower. 

If  we  regard  the  two  periods  separately,  we  find  that  during  the 
later  period  (from  1893  to  1903)  the  percentages  of  increase  for  the 
Tuition  Fees  and  for  the  number  of  undergraduates  were  almost 
identical.  The  one  was  some  fourteen,  and  the  other  some  thirteen 
per  cent.^®  The  percentage  of  increase  of  the  Room  Rents,  on  the 
other  hand,  fell  during  this  particular  period  to  nine  per  cent.  In 
the  earlier  period  (from  1883  to  1893)  the  percentage  of  increase  in 

«'  If  avonigcs  of  two  academicnl  years  be  taken,  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  undergraduates  is  reduced  to  twenty-five. 
»  Cf,  Table  XVIIl. 

«•  Or  twenty -five,  if  averages  of  two  academical  years  be  contrasted. 
^  This  percentage  is  not  affected  by  substituting  averages  drawn  fh>m  two 
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the  number  of  undergraduates  was  represented  by  a  figure  which 
occupied  a  position  about  intermediate  between  the  percentage  of 
increase  for  the  Tuition  Fees  and  that  for  the  Eoom  Rents ;  but  it 
was  not  in  direct  correspondence  with  either  of  the  two.  Tuition 
Fees  increased  by  five,  the  number  of  undergraduates  by  eleven,^^ 
and  Room  Rents  by  eighteen  per  cent.  These  variations  and 
divergencies  are  interesting.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  draw  any 
definite  conclusion,  but  the  figures  do  not  at  any  rate  conflict 
seriously  with  certain  suppositions.  These  are,  firstly,  that  in  the 
earlier  period,  when  the  accommodation  provided  in  the  College 
buildings  was  more  conspicuously  enlarged,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  undergraduates  living  in  College  rooms  was  greater  than 
that  in  the  total  number  of  undergraduate  members ;  secondly,  that 
in  the  later  period,  when  extensions  of  the  buildings  were  becoming 
less  common  and  considerable,  further  additions  were  nevertheless 
made  to  the  total  number  of  undergraduates,  which  finally 
prevented  any  considerable  divergence  for  the  whole  period 
examined  between  the  increase  of  the  imdergraduates  and  the 
increased  accommodation  found  within  the  Colleges,  although  the 
latter  slightly  exceeded  the  former;  and,  lastly,  that  the  charges 
made  for  Tuition  Fees  to  individual  undergraduates,  whatever 
change  they  underwent  at  any  time,  tended  generally  in  the 
direction  not  of  increase  but  of  reduction. 

In  1883  the  Tuition  Fees  represented  40,005/.  in  a  total  of 
107,820/.  Internal  Receipts;  in  1893  they  furnished  41,911/.  to  a 
total  of  1 13,634/.,  and  in  1903  they  accounted  for  47,801/.  in  a  total  of 
125,062/.  The  proportion  was  considerable;  but  it  hardly  varied. 
It  was  some  thirty-eight  per  cent.  A  division  of  the  Tuition  Fees 
by  the  number  of  undergraduates  ^2  at  each  of  the  three  dates 
discloses  a  small  decrease  between  1883  and  1893,  and  a  smaller 
increase  between  1893  and  1903.  The  amount  per  head  at  the 
earliest  date  was  between  17/.  and  18/.;  at  the  two  later  dates 
it  varied  between  16/.  and  17/.  A  similar  division  of  the  Room 
Rents  by  the  number  of  undergraduates  at  the  difierent  periods  is 
affected  by  the  disturbing  factor  that  no  means  are  furnished  for 
distinguishing  the  occupants  of  rooms  in  College,  who  alone  would 
pay  these  Room  Rents,  from  residents  in  lodgings.  But,  if  we  take 
the  figures  as  they  stand,  the  division  indicates  a  slight  increase 
between  the  successive  dates,  and  a  more  pronounced  advance 
during  the  earlier  period  of  the  two.     The  figure  varies  between 

*i  This  would  becMine  ten  011  n  comparison  of  the  Hverages  drawn  from  two 
ncademical  }ear8. 

w  UndtTgroduatfis  who  hnd  ceased  to  rt'aide  would  probably4»y  no  Tuition 
fees,  bat  tbeir  number  would  W  small.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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8/.^  and  9/.  Room  Rents  in  1903,  we  may  add,  accounted  for 
somewhat  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  Total  Internal  Receipts,  while  in 
1 883  they  represented  somewhat  more  than  a  sixth. 

The  proportion  furnished  by  the  Degree  Fees  is  far  less 
considerable.  In  1903  they  yielded  2,991/.  to  a  total  of  125,062/. 
In  1883  they  furnished  2,793/.  ^^  »  ^^^  ^^  107,820/.  The 
divergence  between  the  percentage  of  their  increase  between  1883 
and  1903  and  that  in  the  number  of  undergraduates  is  conspicuous ; 
for  they  have  only  grown  by  seven  per  cent.,  contrasted  with  a 
growth  of  twenty-seven  in  the  total  number  of  the  undergraduates. 
Yet  the  percentage  of  increase  of  the  College  Dues  and  Establish- 
ment Charges,  which  was  eleven,  is  even  less  compatible  with  the 
supposition  of  an  advance  in  the  charges  made  to  individual 
members.  For  an  addition  to  the  number  of  undergraduates,  we 
might  expect,  would  be  at  once  reflected  in  an  augmentation  of 
College  Dues  and  Establishment  Charges,  but  possibly  it  might 
not  even  finally,  and  certainly  it  would  not  immediately,  produce 
the  consequence  of  a  corresponding  addition  to  Degree  Fees. 
For  the  new  undergraduates  might  never  proceed  to  the  higher 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  some  interval  of  time  would  separate 
their  entrance  into  College  life  from  their  attainment  of  the  lower 
grade  of  Bachelor.  The  fact  that  these  Degree  Fees  fell  (though 
only  slightly)  between  1883  and  1893,  and  that  the  increase  which 
occurred  took  place  in  the  later  of  the  two  periods,  so  far  supports 
the  supposition  of  a  postponement  of  the  necessary  or  probable 
addition  which  might  be  expected.  No  such  explanation,  however, 
is  forthcoming  for  the  similarly  small  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
Admission  Fees,  the  advance  in  which,  unlike  the  augmentation  in 
the  number  of  undergraduates,  and  the  growth  of  Tuition  Fees 
and  College  Dues  and  Establishment  Charges,  was  effected  mainly 
during  the  earlier  of  the  two  periods  examined  in  this  paper.  The 
hypothesis  of  some  diminution  in  the  charges  made  to  individuals 
is,  in  this  case  at  any  rate,  manifestly  suggested  by  the  published 
figures.  Divided  by  the  number  of  undergraduates,  on  the 
supposition  that  a  third  of  their  total  may  have  come  into  residence 
for  the  first  time  in  that  year,  and  accordingly  have  paid  these 
Admission  Fees,  the  figure  for  1903  yields  a  quotient  of  under  3/. 
a  head. 

College  Dues  and  Establishment  Charges  accounted  for  somewhat 
less  than  a  third  of  the  Total  Internal  Receipts  in  1903.  In  1893 
they  furnished  almost  exactly  that  proportion,  but  in  1883  the 
quota  which  they  supplied  was  somewhat  higher.     When  the  total 

••  On  a  calculation  of  an  average  drawn  from  two  academical  years,  this  figure 
would  be  altered  to  yl.  Digitized  by  vn^VJV  ivi 
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Receipts  from  this  source  are  divided  by  the  number  of  under- 
graduates at  the  three  difiFerent  dates,  the  amount  per  head  appears 
to  have  fallen  from  some  i6^.**  in  1883  to  some  14^.  in  1893  and 
1903.  But  College  Dues  at  any  rate,  unlike  Establishment  Charges 
in  the  main,  are  paid  by  graduates  as  well  as  undergraduates ;  and 
for  that  reason  a  division  of  the  total  sum  may  be  misleading  in 
this  instance.  The  larger  proportion,  however,  of  the  growth 
which  happened  between  1883  and  1903  in  this  important  item  of 
the  Internal  Receipts  was  accomplished  in  the  later  period ;  and 
the  percentage  of  increase  rose  from  four  between  1883  and  1893 
to  seven  between  1893  and  1903.  Yet  this  diiference  in  the  rate 
of  growth  would  seem,  unless  further  explanation  or  additional 
commentary  could  be  obtained,  to  conflict  with  the  contention 
supported  by  the  figures  of  the  Room  Rents.  That  contention,  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  that  the  enlargement  of  the  College 
Buildings  was  effected  mainly  between  1883  and  1893.  Yet 
Establishment  Charges,  at  any  rate,  would  probably  be  paid  on 
a  higher  scale  by  residents  in  College  rooms  than  by  those  living 
outside  in  lodgings ;  and  certainly  a  change,  such  as  that  suggested 
previously,  in  the  proportions  in  the  total  number  of  undergraduates 
of  those  occupying  rooms  in  College,  and  of  those  inhabiting  licensed 
lodgings,  might  be  expected  to  result  in  more  than  a  proportionate 
increase  of  a  sum  comprising  College  Dues  and  Establishment 
Charges  when  that  was  compared  with  the  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  undergraduates. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  increase  in  College  Dues  and 
Establishment  Charges  between  1883  and  1893  attained  a  much 
lower  percentage  than  the  increase  in  the  total  number  of  under- 
graduates. It  was  only  four,  while  the  percentage  of  the  increase 
of  the  undergraduates  was  eleven,^^  and  the  increase  in  the  Room 
Rents  reached  a  percentage  of  eighteen.  It  closely  corresponded,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  increase  of  the  Tuition  Fees,  which  was 
five  per  cent.  In  the  later  period  also  the  percentage  of  the  increase 
in  College  Dues  and  Establishment  Charges,  which  reached  a  figure 
considerably  higher  than  before,  was  still  far  below  the  percentage 
of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  undergraduates.  It  was  seven, 
while  the  percentage  of  the  increase  of  the  undergraduates  was 
thirteen.  During  this  later  period,  indeed,  the  percentages  of 
increase  of  the  College  Dues  and  Establishment  Charges  and  of 
the  Room  Rents  approximated  to  one  another  (being  respectively 

"  By  substituting  aveniges  drawn  from  two  academical  years  for  a  single 
calendar  year,  the  iignre  at  the  beginning  would  be  15/.,  in  the  middle  14/.,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  whole  period  13^. 

»*  Or  ten,  on  a  comparison  of  averages  drawn  from  t\m|f^||^i^i9^; 
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seven  and  nine),  while  the  percentages  of  increase  of  the  number 
of  undergraduates  and  of  the  Tuition  Fees  displayed  the  same 
characteristic  (being  respectively  thirteen  and  fourteen).  The 
general  evidence  of  the  published  figures,  especially  during  the 
eariier  period,  seems  accordingly  to  point  in  the  direction  of  some 
decrease  in  the  charges  made  for  College  Dues  and  for  Establishment 
to  individuals,  although  the  variations  in  the  later  period  can 
perhaps  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition,  noted  previously,  of  a 
further  addition  to  the  total  number  of  undergraduates  exceeding, 
or  at  any  rate  finally  equalling,  the  increase  in  the  rooms.  Yet  a 
growth  in  the  number  of  undergraduates  residing  out  of  College 
would  naturally  produce  a  less  considerable  advance  in  the 
Establishment  Charges  than  that  occasioned  by  an  increase  of  the 
residents  in  College  rooms.  Those  living  in  lodgings  would 
probably  pay  these  Charges  on  a  lower  scale. 

The  published  figures,  however,  do  not  allow  of  a  separation 
between  the  Establishment  Charges  and  the  College  Dues;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  a  wider  opportunity  is  open  for  more  or  less 
probable  conjecture  which  it  is  impossible  to  bring  to  a  decisive 
test.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  College  dues  are  also 
paid  by  graduates  who  would  contribute  little  to  charges  for 
Establishment;  for  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  non-resident.  It 
is  indeed  an  interesting  circumstance  that  the  number  of  members 
of  Convocation  increased  more  rapidly  during  the  earlier  of  the  two 
periods  considered  in  this  paper,  while  the  number  of  undergraduates, 
as  we  have  seen,  received  the  larger  addition  in  the  later  period. 
The  growth  in  the  number  of  members  of  Convocation  was  also 
more  unevenly  distributed.  The  figures  for  1883  were  4,926,  for 
1893  5,563,  and  for  1903  5,793.  Thus  the  increase  in  1893  on 
1883  was  637,  but  the  increase  in  1903  on  1893  was  only  230.*^ 
The  total  number  of  members  on  the  books  of  the  Colleges  at  the 
same  three  dates  was  8,991,  10,503,  and  11,445.  If  we  compare 
1903  with  1883,  the  number  of  members  of  Convocation  had  grown 
by  867,  and  the  total  number  of  members  on  the  books  by  2,454. 
The  percentage  increases  were  thus  some  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and 
some  twenty-seven  per  cent.,  contrasted  with  twenty-seven  for  the 
undergraduates  alone.^''  This  enduring  increase  in  what  may 
perhaps  be  called  the  total  clienikk  of,  the  Colleges  might  have 
Ijeen  expected  to  be  greater ;  for  it  would  seem  to  be  the  product 

^  The  corresponding  additions  to  undergraduates  were  263  and  34.5. 

»'  The  percentage  increases  for  the  separate  periods  were :  (1)  between  1883 
and  1893  (a)  undergraduates  11,  (b)  members  of  Convocation  13,  (c)  total 
numbers  on  books  17;  (2)  between  1893  and  1903,  (a)  undergraduates  1 3, 
(b)  members  of  Convocation  4,  (c)  total  numbers  on  books  9. 

Digitized  by  Vj^^VJV  IC 
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of  cumulative  addition.  Its  effects  should  undoubtedly  appear 
in  the  figures  for  that  portion  of  the  third  item  of  the  Internal 
Receipts  which  belongs  to  College  Dues,  and  lese  markedly  perhaps 
in  those  of  the  Degree  Fees ;  but  the  wastage  caused  by  removal 
from  the  College  books  seems  to  have  been  considerable. 

If  we  examine  the  numbers  of  the  undergraduates  alone  as 
given  in  Table  XIV,  we  find  that  between  1883  and  1893  seven  of 
the  nineteen  Colleges  exhibited  a  decrease,  and  the  remaining 
twelve  showed  an  increase.  Between  1893  and  1903  only  three 
Colleges  exhibited  a  decrease.  In  one  of  these  instances  the  number 
of  undergraduates  was  at  all  times  a  '*  negligible  quantity,"  and  in 
the  case  of  the  other  two  the  diminution  amounted  to  eleven  and 
three  respectively.  During  the  whole  period  between  1883  and 
1903  four  Colleges,  of  which  three  were  identical  with  the  three 
just  considered,  showed  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  their 
undergraduates.  On  the  other  hand,  one  College  more  than 
doubled,  and  two  others  fell  not  far  short  of  doubling,  the  number 
of  their  midergraduate  members  in  the  same  interval  of  time ;  while 
four  other  Colleges  increased  their  number  by  about  a  half,  and  four 
more  by  about  a  third.  The  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from 
these  figures  may  be  broadly  supported,  but  are  not  precisely 
verified,  by  the  numbers  given  at  the  foot  of  Table  XIV  of  those 
matriculating  and  of  those  taking  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  the  three  years.  For,  as  the  accounts  of  the 
University  which  we  shall  subsequently  examine  show,  the  with- 
drawal of  would-be  officers,  and  volunteers,  from  their  University 
studies  for  service  in  South  Africa  during  the  war  with  the  Boers 
left  behind  traces  which  were  tolerably  distinct,  and  the  figures 
relating  to  the  Degrees  for  the  latest  of  the  three  years  were 
probably  affected  to  some  extent  by  this  abnormal  circumstance. 
The  number  of  those  matriculating  was  in  1883  784,  in  1893  813, 
and  in  1903  868,  and  the  increase  between  1883  and  1903  was 
accordingly  between  ten  and  eleven  per  cent.  In  the  later  period  it 
was  some  seven,  in  the  earlier  some  four  or  five  per  cent.  The 
number  of  those  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  577  in 
1883,  583  in  1893,  and  621  in  1903;  and  the  greater  growth 
occurred  in  the  later  period,  while  the  increase  between  1883  and 
1903  was  between  seven  and  eight  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the 
Masters  of  Arts  the  growth  occurred  mainly  in  the  earlier  period. 
The  number  of  those  taking  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  325  in 
1883,  366  in  1893,  and  370  in  1903,  and  the  increase  between  1883 
and  1903  was,  like  that  of  the  matriculations,  between  ten  and 
eleven  per  cent. 

Among  the  items  of  Internal  ^penditure  jjh|^paxi]}||ii(tfk^^ 
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to  the  Heads,  the  Fellows,  the  Scholars,  and  the  Exhibition  Fiind 
have  already  been  considered.  Their  proportion  of  the  Total 
Internal  Expendittire  has  somewhat  diminished.  In  1903  they 
amounted  to  116,514/.^  in  a  total  of  306,157/.  The  increase  in 
Rates  and  Taxes  and  Insurance  from  6,988/.  in  1883  and  7,157/. 
in  1893  to  13,049/.  in  1903,  is,  undoubtedly,  largely  due  to 
the  same  cause  as  that  which  we  saw  was  responsible  for  a 
considerable  proportion. of  the  higher' figure  entered  in  1903  under 
the  similar  heading  of  the  External  Expenditure  in  Table  X.  That 
was  the  rise  of  the  Income  Tax  from  6d,  or  6^d,  in  the  £  to 
IS.  3</.  But  it  is  also  probably  due  in  some  degree  to  the  augmented 
burden  of  the  local  rates,^^  which  has  been  a  prominent,  and  almost 
universal,  characteristic  of  recent  municipal  administration  in  this 
country.  Kates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance  absorbed  in  1903  more  than 
a  tenth  of  the  Total  Internal  Receipts  of  the  Colleges.  The  charges 
for  Building  Loans,  by  contrast,  which  increased  from  7,950/.  in 
1883,  to  8,704/.  in  1893,  fell  to  7,147/.  in  1903;  and  these  successive 
changes  may  receive  their  explanation  from  the  circumstance  that 
in  the  earlier  period  the  Colleges  were  engaged  in  the  actual 
extension  of  their  buildings  on  a  larger  scale,  while  in  the  later 
they  were  reducing  the  annual  burden  of  the  interest  by  the  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  the  loans  raised  for  that  extension.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  see  that  the  expenditure  on  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  the  College  Buildings,  which  fell  from  15,310/.  in  1883  to 
9,239/.  in  1893,  rose  again  to  13,823/.  in  1903.  This  later  increase 
may  possibly  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  enhanced  cost  of  materials 
and  of  labour,  or  the  low  figure  for  1893  ought  perhaps  to  some 
extent  to  be  attributed  to  accidental  influences  peculiar  to  the 
single  year  selected.  Similar  in  direction,  but  less  considerable 
in  magnitude,  have  been  the  fluctuations  in  the  expenditure  upon 
the  Maintenance  of  the  Establishment.  This  amounted  in  1883 
to  12,666/.,  in  1893  to  10,802/.,  and  in  1903  to  13,033/.  But  the 
payments  to  College  Servants,  on  the  other  hand,  have  persistently 
increased.  In  1883  they  were  22,903/.,  in  1893  23,232/.,  and  in 
1903  25,096/. 

Taking  the  four  headings  of  (1)  Rates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance  of 
Buildings,  (2)  Maintenance  and  Repair  of  Buildings,  (3)  College 


^  This  figure  differs  from  tlmt  shown  hefore,  hecause  the  payments  to 
Proft?S8or  Fellows  are  not  included.  The  payments  to  the  Fellows  were  between 
a  fifth  and  a  sixth,  and  to  the  Scholars  between  a  seventh  and  an  eighth,  of  the 
Total  Internal  Expenditure  in  1903;  in  1883  the  proportions  were  respectively 
between  a  fourth  and  a  filth  and  an  eighth  and  a  ninth. 

**  Some  increase  in  the  assessment  of  the  College  Buildings  has  been  made, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  rates  are  comparatively  low  in  Oxford.j  by  vj*^vjv  ivi 
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Servants,  and  (4)  Maintenance  of  Establishment  together,  we  find 
that  in  1903  they  amounted  to  65,001/.  They  thus  represented 
more  than  a*  fifth  of  the  whole  Internal  Expenditure,  and  absorbed 
more  than  a  half  of  the  Total  Internal  Eeceipts.  In  1883  the  Total 
Internal  Expenditure  amounted  to  304,525/.,  and  the  Total  Internal 
Receipts  to  107,820/.,  while  these  four  items  amounted  to  57,867/. 
In  1893  the  figures  for  the  Internal  Expenditure,  the  Internal 
Receipts,  and  the  same  four  items  added  together,  were  285,585/., 
113,634/.,  and  50,430/.  respectively.  Thus  in  1883  somewhat  less 
than  a  fifth,  and  in  1893  considerably  less  than  this  proportion, 
but  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  internal  expenditure,  were  represented 
by  these  four  items,  and  in  the  eai'lier  year  more  than  one  half, 
and  in  the  later  less  than  one  half,  of  the  Internal  Receipts  were 
required  to  meet  them.  In  the  first  year  indeed  of  the  whole  series, 
that  of  1883,  the  Internal  Receipts  would  not  have  sufficed  by 
themselves  to  defray  more  than  about  a  third  of  the  Internal 
Expenditure,  in  the  intermediate  year,  1893,  the  two  totals  were 
as  eleven  to  twenty-eight,  and  in  the  final  year,  1903,  they  were 
as  two  to  five.  If  in  1903  the  figures  under  the  two  headings 
of  the  Charges  incurred  in  respect  of  Building  Loans  and  the 
payment  made  to  the  Building  Fund  were  added  to  the  four  items 
distinguished  previously,  a  total  sum  would  be  reached  of  72,940/., 
which  was  not  much  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  Internal 
Expenditure. 

The  payment  to  College  Servants  alone,  which  was  25,096/., 
amounted  to  about  a  twelfth  of  the  Internal  Expenditure,  and 
to  about  a  fifth  of  the  Internal  Receipts.  But,  to  reach  the  total 
expenditure  upon  service,  it  is  probable  that  some  portion  of  the 
sums  included  under  Maintenance  of  Establishment  should  be  added 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Colleges,  and  it  is  certain  that  part  of 
the  amounts  placed  under  Pensions  and  the  Pension  Fund  should 
be  thus  reckoned.  As  we  noticed  before,  some  Colleges  also,  in 
arriving  at  their  Profit  in  the  Kitchen,  Buttery,  &c.,  may  deduct 
some  wages,  which  other  Colleges  place  under  the  heading  of  College 
Servants.  In  1883  and  in  1893  alike,  however,  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  expenditure  on  College  Servants  absorbed  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion  of  the  Internal  Receipts  than  it  did  in  1 903 ;  and 
yet,  with  the  extensions  of  the  College  Buildings,  the  influence  of 
which  is  apparently  reflected,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  increase  shown 
under  certain  headings  of  the  Internal  Receipts,  an  addition  to  the 
proportionate  cost  of  service  might  have  been  expected.  The  same 
cause  might  with  justification  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  some 
portion  of  the  absolute  increase  in  the  remaining  five  of  the  six 
items  distinguished,  which  represented  in  1903,  as  we  saw,  not 
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much  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  Internal  Expenditure  of  the 
Colleges,  and  amounted  to  as  large  a  sum  as  72,940/. 

To  the  augmented  number  of  undergraduates,  M^ho  could  be 
housed  in  the  extended  buildings,  may  also  be  largely  ascribed  the 
increased  payments  to  the  Tuition  Fimds.  These  diminished  from 
47,228/.  in  1883  to  46,651/.  in  1893,  but  in  1903  were  no  less  than 
53,536/.,  or  6,308/.  more  than  in  1883.  The  increase  for  the  whole 
period  from  1883  to  1903  was  somewhat  less  than  the  advance  in  the 
Tuition  Fees  among  the  Keceipts,  and  the  growth  of  the  latter  was 
not  internipted  by  a  fall  in  1893.  In  1883  they  amounted,  it  will  be 
remembered,  to  40,005/.,  in  1893  to  41,911/.,  and  in  1903  to  47,801/. 
But  in  every  one  of  the  three  years  the  figures  for  the  expenditure 
on  the  Tuition  Fund  were  thus  higher  than  those  for  the  receipts 
from  Tuition  Fees,  and  the  increases  in  1903  compared  ^nth  1883, 
shown  on  both  sides  of  the  account,  are  in  broad  general  correspon- 
dence. The  Tuition  Fund  is  obviously  fed  from  other  sources 
besides  Tuition  Fees.  It  should  also  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  that  the  bulk  of  the  expenditure  upon  the  Pension 
Fund  is  designed  to  make  provision  for  retiring  Tutors,  and  not 
for  superannuated  servants.  The  figure  entered  under  this  last 
heading  was  half  as  large  again  in  1903  as  it  had  been  in  1883. 

The  fluctuations  between  the  three  years  in  the  payments  classified 
as  Other  Expenditure  are,  by  comparison,  so  small  as  to  call  for 
little  or  no  attention;  nor  are  the  variations  in  expenditure  upon 
the  Library,  on  Table  Allowances,  and  on  College  Entertainments,  in 
any  way  remarkable.  The  last  two  items  have  grown  in  magnitude 
between  1883  and  1903,  but  the  increase  is  not  very  considerable, 
and  the  sums  involved  are  small  fractions  of  the  whole  expenditure. 
It  is  perhaps  a  curious  accidental  rather  than  significant  circumstance, 
that  the  figure  for  Table  Allowances  in  1893  should  be  lower  than 
in  either  1883  or  1903,  while  that  for  College  Entertainments  should 
be  larger  in  the  intermediate  year  than  it  was  in  either  of  the  other 
two.  The  expenditure  on  Chapel  Services  and  Choir  has  grown 
from  a  total  of  7,438/.  in  1883,  and  7,523/.  in  1893  to  7,861  in  1903; 
while  the  payments  to  College  Officers  diminished  from  12,057/.  in 
1883  to  11,493/.  in  1893,  and  then  rose,  by  a  slight  increase,  to 
11,870/.  in  1903. 

Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that,  if  to  the  six  items  of 
expenditure  distinguished  previously  we  add  the  pa3nnents  to 
the  Tuition  Fund  alone,  we  reach  a  total  figure  which  exceeds 
the  sum  of  the  Keceipts  by  1,400/.;  and,  if  the  payments  to 
the  Pension  Fund  as  well  be  brought  into  account,  the  deficiency 
in  the  Keceipts  is  raised  to  some  5,700/.  From  this  calculation  it 
is  evident  that,   apart  from   the  expenditur(^|g^,:^p^  ^tJ^i^jChfpel 
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Services  and  Choir,  and  Library,  and  the  payments  for  Table 
Allowances  and  for  College  Entertainments,  the  Internal  Revenue 
of  the  Colleges  would  not  suffice,  without  the  additional  assistance 
fiuTiished  by  the  External  Receipts,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  boarding 
and  educational  establishments.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
in  this  calculation  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  important 
facts  that  a  portion  of  the  stipends  of  the  Tutors  are  paid  in 
the  Fellowships  attached  to  their  official  status,  and  appear  under 
heading,  not  of  the  Tuition  Fund,  but  of  that  of  the  payments  to 
the  Fellows,  and  that  some,  and  perhaps  the  greater,  part  of  the 
expenditure  on  College  Officers  may  be  connected  with  internal 
administration,  and  not  with  the  management  of  the  estates  and 
other  external  property.  A  portion  also  of  the  payments  to  the 
Heads  might  be  included  in  this  category ;  and,  although  a  large 
quota  of  the  item  described  as  Other  Expenditure  consists  of 
the  payments  to  the  Chapter  Fund  at  Christ  Church  (the  details  of 
which  are  not  supplied  in  the  accounts),  some  3,000/.  or  4,000/.  can 
be  distinguished  as  probably  incurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  Colleges 
as  educational  and  boarding  institutions.  It  is  therefore  plain 
that  their  Corporate  Revenues  are,  at  any  rate  under  existing 
circumstances,  necessary  to  their  present  educational  activity,  and 
that  a  serious  fall  in  their  External  Receipts  would  affect  their 
ability  to  meet  their  Internal  Expenditure  of  this  description. 

XIV. — Other  Receipts  and  Payments. 

The  computation  we  have  now  supplied  would  stand  in  me^ 
of  some  correction,  were  we  to  attempt  to  trace  in  detail  the 
application  of  the  Receipts  from  Trusts  and  Special  Funds 
belonging  to  and  administered  by  the  different  Colleges.  Those 
Receipts  have  not  hitherto  been  noticed  in  this  paper.  In  1883 
they  amoimted  to  24,076/.,  in  1893  to  26,488/.,  and  in  1903  to 
30,351/.  In  the  last  year  they  were  thus  equivalent  to  not  much 
less  than  a  tenth  of  the  Total  External  Receipts,  and  to  about  a 
fourth  of  the  Total  Internal  Receipts.  But,  if  we  turn  to  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  a  further  item  of  expenditure  besides 
External  and  Internal  Expenditure  has  been  hitherto  excluded  for 
the  most  part  from  consideration.  That  is  the  item  of  Payments 
for  University  Purposes.  In  1883  these  amounted  to  16,472/., 
in  1893  to  20,574/.,  in  1903  to  24,959/.  A  portion,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  receipts  from  Trusts  and  Special  Funds  is  applicable  to  the 
maintenance  of  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  and 
to  other  purposes  not  immediately  or  necessarily  connected  with  the 
working  administration  of  the  Colleges  as  boarding  and  educational 
establishments ;  and  the  portion  available  for  such  an  object  which 
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should  be  added  to  our  previous  figures  may  accordingly  not  be 
considerable.  In  any  event  it  is  perhaps  legitimate  to  set  the 
payments  for  University  Purposes  as  an  outgoing  against  the 
Receipts  from  Trusts  and  Special  Funds  as  an  incoming.  From  this 
comparison  a  surplus  of  some  5,300^.  emerges ;  but  this  surplus 
is  less  than  the  deficiency  of  5,700/.  which  resulted  from  our 
previous  calculation.  The  substantial  tnith  of  the  contention 
that  the  External  Revenues  of  the  Colleges  are  under  existing 
circumstances  required  for  their  efficient  conduct  as  boarding  and 
educational  establishments  remains  intact. 

The  payments  for  University  Purposes  were  in  1903  about  half 
as  large  again  as  they  had  been  in  1883.  They  had  increased 
during  the  interval  between  1893  and  1903  by  some  twenty-one 
per  cent.  They  are  shown  for  1903  in  the  following  table, 
classified  under  four  different  headings,  and  a  table  is  added  to 
enable  the  receipts  from  Trusts  and  Special  Funds  to  be  compared 
with  the  total  payments  for  University  purposes  for  the  three  years 
1883,  1893,  and  1903.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  table 
(reproduced  from  the  previous  paper)  of  the  details  of  the  payments 
for  University  Purposes  in  1883  and  1893. 

Table  XY,—ContribiUions  to  University  Purposes^  1903 
(omitting  Shillings  and  Pence),     . 


Profeaaon. 

ConimoD 
University  IHind. 

Other 
Porpoiea. 

TotaL 

Universitr 

£ 

1,886 

411 

442 
2,100 

266 
4,069 
8,717 

960 
1,178 
2,043 

426 
400 
100 

£ 
151 
161 
281 
118 

176 
289 

228 

181 

1,067 

112 

889 

829 

84 

68 

44 

£ 
568 

150 

1,890 

800 

862 
288 

£ 
151 

BalUol     

Mdrton 

161 

2,680 

118 

Gxctor 

Oriel   .*. 

411* 

Queen's 

618 

New 

Tjincoln • 

2,889 
266 

AJl  Souls     

4,219 
5,607 
1,483 
1,359 
8,482 
845 

Magdalen    

Srasenose 

Corpus........... .......... 

Christ  Church    

Trinity    

St  John's   

765 

Jesus 

729 

Wadham 

184 

Pembroke    

68 

"Worcester 

44 

Total   

17,948 

3i5i3 

3,498 

24,959 

*  Exclusiye  of  the  sum  of  450^.,  part  of  the  income  of  a  Canonry  at 
Bochester  annexed  to  the  Oriel  Professorship  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  directed  by  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford  Commissioners  to  be 
reckoned  as  a  sum  paid  by  the  College  for  a  specified  Unirersity  Purpose. 
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Table  XVI. — Receipts  from  Trusts  and  Special  Funds,  and  Contributions 
to  University  Pwposes,  1883,  1893,  and  1903  {omitting  Shillings  and 
Pence). 


Receipts  froni 
Trusts  and  Special  Funds. 


University     ... 

BalHol    

Merton 

Exeter  

Oriel 

Queen's 

New  

Lincoln  

All  Souls  

Magdalen 

Brasenose 

Corpus  

Christ  Church 

Trinity  

St.  John's 

Jesus 

Wadham   , 

Pemhroke , 

Worcester 

Total 


1883. 


£ 

1,476 

1,930 

144 

822 

517 

4,t36t 

958 

1,639 

578 

513 

6 

495 

4,066 

945 

1,899 

1,608 

1,065 

1,191 


24,076 


1898. 


£ 
2,109 
1,450 

134 
1,308 

939 
4,090t 
3,024 
1,720 

845 

490 
5 

380 
3,792 

801 
2,081 
2,467 
1,492 
1,861 


26,488 


1«03. 


£ 
1,965 
2,204 

112 
],506 
1,652 
4,501t 
1,354 
2,403 

761 

687 
3 

495 
8,989 

972 
3,955 
3,061 
1,526 
1,805 
60 


30,35' 


Contribntious  to 
University  Purposes. 


1883. 


1,725 

.  220* 
270 
799 

6,522 
2,000 
200 
1,950 
1,702 

547 
607 
200 


1893. 


£ 

147 

133 

2,669 
115 
310« 
454 

1,424 

3,496 

4,620 

899 

1,738 

2,940 

108 

557 

660 

192 

67 

46 


1903. 


£ 

151 

161 

2,630 

lis 

411* 

618 

2,389 

266 

4,219 

5,607 

1,483 

1,859 

3,462 

345 

765 

729 

184 

68 

44 


16,742 


iOi574      24,959 


*  See  note  to  Tahle  XV.  (A  sum  of  450^  should  be  added,  being  part  of  a 
canonry  at  Rochester  annexed  to  a  Professorship.) 

t  A  sum  of  1,434^.  appears  among  the  payments  in  1903  as  expenditure 
upon  Trusts,  thus  making  the  net  receipts  3,067/. ;  similarly  calculated,  the 
net  receipts  in  1883  and  1893  would  be  3,367/.  and  3,190/. 


In  1903  the  total  of  24,959^.,  which  appears  from  Table  XV 
to  have  been  the  sum  contributed  by  the  different  Colleges  for 
University  Purposes,  was  made  up  of  17,948^.  paid  to  Professors 
(including  Professor  Fellows),  3,513^.  paid  to  the  Common  University 
Fund,  and  3,498^.  paid  for  Other  Purposes.  In  1893  these  three 
items  were  represented  by  15,034/.,  4,334/.,  and  899Z.,  and  in  1883 
by  12,840/.,  207/.,  and  nil.  But  in  addition  to  the  three  headings 
given  in  the  table  for  1903  a  fourth,  described  as  University 
Purposes  Fund*,  accounted  in  1883  for  3,695/.,  and  in  1893  for  899/. 
A  comparison  of  the  table  with  that  contained  in  the  previous 
paper  which  was  read  in  1895,  will  show  that  the  amount  paid  by 
the  Colleges  to  Professors  had  in  1903  increased  by  5,108/.  since 
1883,  and  by  2,914/.  since  1893,  and  that  the  payment  made  to  the 
Common  University  Fund  had  grown  by  3,3o6|^gi^(i^  1883,  and 
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diminished  by  821/.  since  1893.  The  addition  to  the  payments 
to  Professors  had  been  steadily  maintained,  until  it  amounted  to 
not  much  less  than  a  third  of  the  payments  to  Fellows  alone,  and 
to  considerably  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  total  payments  to  Fellows 
and  Professors  (including  Prof essor  Fellows).  In  1883  the  payments 
to  Professors  (including  Professor  Fellows)  wefe  between  a  sixth 
and  a  fifth  of  the  payments  to  Fellows  alone,  and  between  a  seventh 
and  a  sixth  of  those  to  Fellows  and  Professors  (including  Professor 
Fellows).  In  1893  the  proportions  respectively  were  a  little  more 
than  a  fourth  and  a  little  more  than  a  fifth.  The  total  payments  for 
University  Purposes  in  1903  amounted  to  between  an  eighteenth 
and  a  nineteenth  part  of  the  Total  Expenditure  of  the  Colleges  on 
their  Revenue  Accounts,  in  1883  to  between  a  twenty-seventh  and 
a  twenty-eighth,  and  in  1893  to  between  a  twentieth  and  a  twenty- 
first.  The  proportion  accordingly  increased  considerably  during 
the  whole  period.  In  the  case  of  one  College  the  amount  paid  to 
Professors  had  in  1903  become  nearly  five  times  as  large  as  it  was 
in  1883,  in  another  case  it  had  nearly  trebled,  while  in  as  many 
as  four  instances  it  had  doubled  or  nearly  doubled.  The  fall  in 
the  contribution  to  the  Common  University  Fund  which  occurred 
between  1893  and  1903  was  due  apparently  to  a  decrease  in  the 
case  of  one  College  alone  ;  and  a  more  than  equivalent  increase  took 
place  in  this  instance  in  the  payment  for  Other  Purposes.  With 
this  conspicuous  exception,  the  contributions  of  the  other  Colleges 
generally  to  the  Fund  exhibited  an  increase  between  1893  and 
1903.  The  figures  certainly  show  that  the  object  contemplated 
by  the  last  University  Commission,  of  applying  an  increasing 
portion  of  the  College  revenues  to  University  Purposes,  has  been 
realised  on  a  considerable  scale,  although  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  serious  curtailment  of  the  prospective  additions  to 
the  agricultural  rental  of  the  Colleges,  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  directed,  has  delayed  and  prevented  the  entire  fulfilment  of 
this  aim. 

In  order  to  complete  the  examination  of  the  Revenue  Accounts 
of  the  Colleges  two  other  headings  must  be  briefly  noticed.  One  of 
these  is  found  among  the  Receipts,  and  consists  of  the  Sale  of  Stock. 
This  amounted  in  1903  to  3,017/.  The  other  is  discovered  in  the 
Expenditure,  and  is  described  as  Investments.  The  figure  under 
this  heading  for  1883  was  13,914/.,  for  1893  3,019/.,  and  for  1903 
2,320/.  In  both  cases  it  seems  probable  th«it  the  practice  of  placing 
such  transactions  in  the  Capital  rather  than  the  Revenue  Accounts 
of  the  Colleges  has  become  more  usual  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  sums  entered  under  "  Investments  " 
include,  in  some  instances,  amounts  acknowledged  to  be  applied  to 
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the  liquidation  of  loans,  and  in  others  transfers  (so  described)  to 
the  Capital  Accounts.  We  may,  however  (in  Table  XVII),  bring 
all  the  items  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  on  Revenue  Account 
furnished  in  the  annual  publication  together  for  the  three  years 
treated  in  this  paper.  It  would  then  appear  that  the  Receipts  as  a 
whole  diminished  between  1883  and  1893  from  436,002^.  to 
424,576^.,  and  increased  between  1893  and  1903  to  476,58iZ.^ 
bringing  this  last  figure  above  the  figure  for  1883  to  the  extent 
of  40,579/.,  and  that  the  Expenditure  fell  from  442,880/.  in  1883  to 
428,373/.  in  1893,  and  rose  to  469,799/.  in  1903,  or  26,919/.  above 
the  figure  for  1883. 

The  fall  in  the  Receipts  which  occurred  between  1883  and 
1893  was  due  mainly  to  a  diminution  in  the  Receipts  from  Estates ; 
and  the  Receipts  from  Dividends,  from  Internal  Sources,  and  from 
Trusts  and  Special  Funds,  increased  throughout  the  whole  period, 
while  the  fact  that  the  Receipts  from  Sales  of  Stock  were 
nil  in  the  intermediate  year  accounted  for  no  more  than  a  small 
part  of  the  total  variation.  The  Receipts  from  Estates  were  in  1903 
30* 590^-  above  the  figure  for  1893,  and  14,196/.  above  that  for 
1883,  while  the  Internal  Receipts  were  in  1903  17,242/.  above  the 
sum  given  for  1883,  and  11,428/.  above  that  for  1893.  In  the  case 
of  the  Expenditure  the  Internal  Expenditure  fell  from  304,525/. 
in  1883  to  285,585/.  in  1893,  and  then  rose  in  1903  to  a  figure 
exceeding  that  for  1893  by  20,572/.,  namely,  306,157/.,  while  the 
External  Expenditure  increased  during  the  whole  period.  In  1903 
it  was  17,168/.  above  the  figure  for  1893,  and  28,664/.  above  that 
for  1883.  The  same  feature,  we  have  seen,  characterised  the 
expenditure  for  University  Purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
eitpenditure  on  Investments  fell  largely  between  1883  and  1893, 
and  slightly  between  1893  and  1903.  The  increase  in  the  Total 
Receipts  between  1883  and  1903  was  due  in  a  greater  degree  to 
the  addition  made  to  the  Internal  Receipts  than  to  that  effected  in 
the  Receipts  from  Estates,  and  the  increase  arising  during  the 
whole  period  from  Dividends,  Internal  Sources,  and  Trusts  and 
Special  Funds  added  together  was  almost  twice  as  much  as 
that  proceeding  from  Estates  alone.  The  increase  in  the  Total 
Expenditure,  by  contrast,  was  mainly  caused  by  a  growth  in  the 
External  Expenditure.  Both  in  1883  and  1893  the  Total  Expen- 
diture apparently  exceeded  the  Total  Receipts,  but  in  1893  the 
excess  was  larger  than  in  1883.  In  1903,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Receipts  exceeded  the  Expenditure.  The  table  showing  these 
results  is  here  subjoined. 
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Table  XVII. — Receipts  and  Expenditure  on  Reventie  Account,  1883,  1893, 
arid  1903  {omitting  Shillings  aud  Pence), 


1883. 

1898. 

1903. 

Bbcbipts. 
A.  External— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I.    Estates 

280,526 

264,132 

294,722 

II.  Dividends 

19,502 

20,322 
113,634 

23,429 
125,062 

30,351 

B.  Internal .'. 

107,820 

0.  From  Trust  and  Special  1 
Funds   J 

24,076 

26,488 

D.  From  Sale  of  Stocks    

4,078 

— 

3,017 

Total   

436,002 

424,576 

476,58  !• 

Payments. 

A.  External  

107,699 

119,196 

186,363 

B.  Internal    

804,525 

285.585 

306,157 

C.  For  Uniyersity  Purposes 

16,742 

20,574 

24,959 

D.  Inyestments 

13,914t 

3,019t 

2,820t 

Total   

442,880 

428,373 

469,799 

*  In  1871  the  Duke  of  Cleyeland's  Commission  put  the  Corporate  Income 
of  the  Colleges  at  322,680/.,  and  the  Income  for  Trust  uses  at  35,417/.,  making 
a  total  of  358,097/.  (or,  deducting  a  sum  of  27,194/.  for  moneys  borrowed  in 
1871,  but  included  in  the  figures  of  External  Income,  330,903/.). 

t  In  some  cases  these  totals  include  sums  for  liquidation  of  loans  which 
have  been  placed  under  charges  for  loans  in  previous  tables ;  and  in  some  cases 
thej  include  transfers  lo  capital  accounts  so  described. 
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Table  XVIII.— 7%«  Univerdty,     Receipts,  1883,  1893,  and  1903 
(omitting  ShiUin^s  ana  Pence). 


1883. 

1898.                          1908. 

A.  External—- 
I.  Estates— 

Tiands  let  at  Back  Bent 

Houses             „ 

„      let  on  Beneficial  1 
Lease  / 

Houses  and  sites  let  on  \ 
Long  Leases  J 

Tithe  Bent  Charge    

Quit  Bents,  &c 

Timber    

Minerals 

£ 

8,842 
239 

32 

751 

819 

9 

7 

50 

568 

11,317 

262 

2 

5,000 

300 

263 

56 

£            I             £ 

6,971                   6,867 
650                '    1,159 

25                           3 

1,000                1    1,161 

738                1       674 
29                         65 
13                     — 
0                     — 

Other  Properties    

446                 !         14 

0  ft*??!     1     -       _..       0  Q^^ 

II.  Diyjdends 

III.  Other  Beceipts— 
Benefactions  .... 

472    i                    414 

2                 1           2 

XTniversity  Press    

5,000                1    5,000 

Oxford  Market  

Wine  Licences  

Sundries 

Z           1  z 

69                         12 

...      K  (V71                           *f  '^"^  * 

B.  Internals- 
Matriculation  Fees   

1,946 
8,968 
5,891 
179 
9,046 

37 

61 
407 

7 

9ft  f^A.^ 

2,020 

11,372 

5,629 

409 

9,498 

11 

77 

402 

45 

2,949 

Unifersity  Dues    

Examination  Fees 

Proctorial  Fines    

Degree  Fees   

11,650 
6,544 
503 
10,380t 

66 

215 

Incorporation    and     Ad- ' 

mission  Fees  / 

Beffistrv 

Lodirinffs     

407 

Sundries 

184 

00  QC\0 

C.  From  Trust  Funds 

D.  „     Colleees 

11,032 
1,726 

13,220 
7,087t 

13,368 
7,133§ 
1,300 

E.        „     Sale  of  Stock    

Total   

56,499 

65,185 

70,060 

*  Many  alterations  were  made  in  the  charges  in  1903.  Thef>e  alterations 
would  tend  to  increase  slightly  some  of  the  figures  for  that  year,  e.a..  the 
Matriculation  Fees  and  the  TJniTersity  Due^. 

t  In  1902  the  Degree  Fees  were  only  9,63 6Z.,  as  compared  with  10,482/.  in 
1901,  and  the  Examination  Fees  were  6,216/.,  as  compared  with  6,439/.  ^^  1901. 
The  lower  figures  for  1902  (and  also,  in  the  case  of  the  Degree  Fees,  for  190tf) 
contrasted  with  those  for  1901  may  have  4)een  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of 
members  fri>m  the  Uniyersity  to  serve  in  South  Africa.  Since  1883  some  new 
degrees  have  been  established,  which  might  tend  to  raise  the  total  receipts. 

X  This  figure  includes  a  sum  of  4,632/.  for  the  Common  University  Fund, 
which  is  balanced  by  a  sum  of  4,369/.  in  the  Expenditure. 

§  This  figure  similarly  includes  a  sum  of  5,437/.  for  the  Common  University 
Fund,  balanced  by  a  sum  of  5,446/.  in  the  Expenditure. 

2t'J 
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A  brief  examination  of  the  figures  for  the  University  published 
for  the  three  years  1883,  1893,  and  1903  may  serve  to  make  the 
review  of  the  accounts  attempted  in  this  paper  fairly  complete. 
It  will  also,  as  we  shall  see,  corroborate  some  of  the  main 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  figures  given  for  the  Colleges.  The 
Receipts  of  the  University  grew  from  56,499/.  in  1883  to  70,060/. 
in  1903.  In  the  intermediate  year,  1893,  they  were  65,185/.  But 
this  total  increase  of  somewhat  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  original 
sum,  with  which  the  comparison  started,  was  achieved  in  spite  of  a 
fall  in  the  External  Receipts  from  Estates  from  11,317/.  in  1883  to 
9,933/.  in  1903.  The  figure  for  the  intermediate  year,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  previous  calculations  furnished  in  this  paper, 
was  lower  than  that  for  the  concluding  year  of  the  whole  period. 
The  Receipts  from  Estates  in  1893  were  only  9,872/.  A  fall  of 
about  one-eighth  occurred  between  1883  and  1903.  The  Total  Net 
External  Receipts,  however,  of  the  University  alone  differ  from 
those  of  the  Colleges  alone  in  the  circumstance  that  the  fall  through- 
out the  period  during  which  the  accounts  have  been  published 
appears,  on  a  comparison  of  the  three  single  years  1883,  1893, 
and  1903,  to  have  been  continuous.  These  Net  External  Receipts 
fell  from  14,313/.^  in  1883  to  11,582/.  in  1893.  They  fell  again  to 
10,887/.  i^  1903.  The  diminution  was  far  greater  in  extent  in  the 
earlier  of  the  two  periods,  but  for  the  whole  it  amounted  to  little 
less  than  a  quarter  of  the  original  sum.  This  diminution  was  partly 
due  to  a  decrease  in  the  Other  External  Receipts ;  for  between  1883 
and  1893  the  University  ceased  to  receive  the  two  species  of  revenue 
comprised  under  the  headings  of  the  "Oxford  Market"  and  of 
"  Wine  Licences,"  which  amounted  in  1883  to  563/.  The  Receipts 
from  Dividends,  on  the  other  hand,  were  nearly  doubled  between 
1883  and  1893,  and,  in  spite  of  a  slight  diminution  between  1893 
and  1903,  they  amounted  in  the  final  year  to  414/.,  as  contrasted 
with  262/.  in  the  first  year  of  the  whole  peiiod. 

The  Receipts  from  Estates  exhibit  the  same  conspicuous  features 
as  those  which  we  have  seen  characterise  the  financial  record  of  the 
Colleges.  A  fall  in  the  Receipts  from  Lands  let  at  Rack  Rent,  and 
in  the  Receipts  from  Tithe,  and  an  increase  in  the  Receipts  from 
Houses  let  at  Rack  Rent,  and  in  the  Receipts  from  Houses  and  sites 
of  Houses  let  on  Long  Lease,  are  common  to  both  descriptions  of 
accounts.  But,  by  contrast  with  the  experience  of  the  Colleges  as 
a  whole,  the  fall  in  the  Receipts  from  Lands  let  at  Rack  Rent,  like 
that  in  the  Net  External  Receipts  as  a  whole,  was  continuous 

*^  These  figures  are  taken  from  Table  I,  and  differ  slightly  from  the  results 
obtained  by  a  comparison  of  Tables  XVIII  and  XIX,  because  in  those  tables  the 
shillings  and  pence  are  omitted  in  the  separate  headings  as  well  as  in  the  totals. 
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when  the  three  single  years  1883,  1893,  and  1903  were  compared 
with  one  another.  Intervening  years  may  have  been  marked  by 
fluctuations,  sometimes  upwards,  and  more  often  downwards,  and 
in  1902  the  receipts  from  this  source  amounted  to  little  less  than 
a.  thousand  pounds  more  than  the  sum  received  in  1903.  Nor 
apparently  has  the  University  been  sensibly  affected  by  the 
expiration  of  Beneficial  Leases;  for  in  1883  none  of  its  land 
was  let  on  this  tenure,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  Houses 
so  let  was  but  32/.  The  Receipts  from  Houses  let  at  Hack  Rent 
were  more  than  doubled  between  1883  and  1893,  and  between 
1893  and  1903  they  increased  from  650/.  to  1,159^.  The  Receipts 
from  Houses  and  sites  of  Houses  let  on  Long  Lease  increased  from 
751Z.  in  1883,  to  i,oooZ.  in  1893  and  1,151^.  in  1903.  The  Receipts 
from  Tithe,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  from  819/.  in  1883,  to  738/.  in 
1893  and  674/.  in  1903.  Thus  the  Receipts  from  Lands  and 
Tithe  together  fell  from  9,661/.  in  1883  to  7,709/.  in  1893 
and  7,541/.  in  1903,  while  the  Receipts  from  all  descriptions  of 
Houses  rose  from  1,022/.  in  1883,  to  1,675  ^^  ^^^^  *^^  2,313/. 
in  1903.  A  diminution  between  1883  and  1903  of  2,120/.  in  the 
two  former  items  of  revenue  was  to  some  extent  counterbalanced 
by  an  addition  of  1,291/.  to  the  latter  two,  leaving  a  net  decrease 
of  829/.  Between  1883  and  1893  a  comparison  based  upon  similar 
data  results  in  a  net  decrease  of  1,299/.,  and  between  1893  and 
1903  in  a  net  increase  of  470/.  The  fall  between  1893  and  1903 
in  Other  Properties,  it  may  be  noted,  was  considerable.  It  may 
have  been  due  to  some  accidental  circumstance  specially  affecting 
the  single  years  contrasted. 

The  Internal  Receipts  show  a  material  increase  under  most  of 
the  different  headings ;  and  the  increase  was  no  doubt  mainly  caused 
by  the  additions  to  the  numbers  of  the  members  of  the  University, 
although  the  figures  may  probably  also  have  been  to  some  extent 
affected  by  changes  in  certain  charges.'*^  Contrasting  the  two  years 
1883  and  1903,  we  find  that  Matriculation  Fees  grew  from  1,946/, 
to  2,949/.,  University  Dues  from  8,968/.  to  11,650/.,  Examination 
Fees  from  5,891/.  to  6,544/.,  and  Degree  Fees  from  9,045/.  to 
10,380/.  The  total  Receipts  under  these  four  headings  increased 
from  25,850/.  in  1883  to  31,523/.  in  1903.  In  1893  they  amoimted 
to  28,5 19/.  The  increase  was  thus  distributed  not  unevenly  between 
the  two  periods,  and  for  the  whole  it  represents  a  percentage  advance 
of  some  twenty-two  per  cent.     Proctorial  Fines  have  been  a  more 

«i  Between  1883  and  1893  some  changes  were  made  (mainly  in  an  apward,  bnt 
partlj  also  in  a  downward  direction)  in  the  Examination  Fees.  In  1903  more 
extenaiTe  and  general  changes  were  introdnced,  and  their  partial  operation  wonld 
affect  the  figures  for  that  financial  year.  Digitized  by  kjkjkjwvk^ 
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fluctuating  source  of  revenue,  Registry  Fees,  to  which  there  is  a 
large  addition  in  1903,  testify  to  the  origination  of  a  new  form  of 
income  rather  than  to  the  development  of  an  old,  and  the  stationary 
character  of  Lodgings  Fees  may  be  taken  as  some  indication  of  the 
possibility,  noticed  previously,  that  the  Colleges  may  have  influenced 
the  total  figures  of  their  undergraduate  members  more  markedly  by 
the  provision  of  fresh  accommodation  in  extended  College  Buildings 
than  by  allowing  a  greater  number  to  reside  outside  the  College 
walls  in  those  Licensed  Lodgings  for  the  inspection  of  which  these 
fees  are  paid.  The  Receipts  of  the  University  from  Trust  Funds 
increased  by  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  figure  for  1883  between  that 
year  and  1903,  and  the  Receipts  from  the  Colleges  became  in  the 
same  interval  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  they  had  been. 
The  higher  figures  for  this  last  item  represent  to  some  extent  the 
reverse  side  of  that  of  which  we  saw  the  obverse  when  we  noted 
the  additional  expenditure  for  University  Purposes  in  the  accoimts 
of  the  Colleges  alone. 

Turning  to  the  Expenditure  of  the  University  (as  presented  in 
Table  XIX),  a  large  proportion  of  the  Receipts  from  the  Colleges 
passes,  we  may  notice,  out  of  the  accoimt  en  bloc  under  the  single 
final  heading,  which  is  described  as  Contributions  to  the  Common 
University  Fund.  That  fund  is  separately  administered,  but  an 
annual  statement  of  incomings  and  outgoings  is  included  in  the 
published  accounts.  Another  item — that  of  Votes  of  Convocation 
for  Special  Purposes — did  not  exhibit  much  variation  between  1883 
and  1893,  but  in  1893  these  votes  accounted  for  no  more  than  805/., 
as  contrasted  with  1,136/.  and  1,086/.  at  the  two  earlier  dates 
respectively.  The  payment  of  Interest  on  Sinking  Funds  on  Loans, 
which  forms  the  fourth  division  of  the  Internal  Expenditure,  was 
in  1903  less  than  it  had  been  in  1893,  but  greater  than  in  1883.  It 
amounted  even  in  1903  to  a  larger  sum  than  the  figure  for  the 
whole  of  the  External  Expenditure,  but  between  1893  and  1903  it 
diminished  by  more  than  twenty-one  per  cent.  It  represents  the 
annual  burden  of  capital  outlay  on  the  erection  of  new  and  on 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  old  University  Buildings.  In 
1903  it  amounted  to  about  a  seventh  part  of  the  Internal  Receipts. 
In  the  third  division  of  the  Internal  Expenditure  the  increase  in 
Rates  and  Taxes  is  no  less  noticeable  than  it  is,  as  we  have'  seen,  in 
the  case  of  the  Colleges  alone.  In  1883  the  figure  was  1,181/.,  in 
1893  it  was  1,386/.,  while  in  1903  it  had  become  2,907/.,  or  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  it  had  been  in  1893.  This  single  item 
absorbed  more  than  an  eleventh  part  of  the  Internal  Receipts.  The 
item  of  Law  Expenses  was  abnormally  swelled  in  1903  by  the 
payment  of  700/.  on  account  of  an  appeal,  which  was  in  the  main 
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successful,  against  an  increase  in  the  assessment  of  University 
Buildings  for  local  rates.  The  increase  in  the  item  of  Printing  and 
Stationery  was  considerable  in  the  earlier  period,  and  during  the 
whole  amounted  to  little  less  than  fifty  per  cent.  The  payments  to 
Institutions  and  Buildings,  which  form  the  second  division  of  the 
Internal  Expenditure,  are  set  out  in  the  published  accounts  in 
detail,  while  in  Table  XIX  they  are  only  given  in  the  gross.  They 
were  i8,66it  in  1883,  19,928/.  in  1893,  and  22,634/.  in  1903. 

Tablb  XIX.— 7%«  Univernty.    Expenditure,  1883, 1893,  and  1903 
{oniiUing  Shillings  and  Pence), 


188S. 

1893. 

1903. 

A.  External— 
Chftrges  for  Estate  Loans 

QuitBenU 

Miscellaneous  Rent  Charges 
Bates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance  ' 
Agency  and  Management  ... 

Law  Charges 

Repairs  and  Improvements 
Augmentations  of  Livings... 

Donations  to  Schools,  &c 

Other  expenditure 

3 
373 
591 
359 
111 
825 
125 
166 
336 

£ 

2 

874 

691 

206 

140 
1,442 

140 

161 

186 
....       «i  ft<**> 

370 
2 
969 
797 
230 

38 

1,711 

137 

94 
125 

<1,  Af7^ 

B.  Internal— 
I.  Stipends- 
University  Offices 

4,645 

118 

10,779 

253 

4,161 

10  fl^f? 

4,879 

103 

12,400 

260 

4,872 

5,184 

Presentation  to  Degrees.... 
Professors  and  Readers.... 
Preachers    

RTATTiinAni.  A<»    

122 

10,877 

123 

5,311 

.    _.          91  ftl*? 

II.  Institutions       and  1 
Buildings    j 

III.  Other  Expenditure— 

Various  Delegacies    

Police 

Law 

18,661 

1,166 
1,856 

692 

346 
1,440 

386 
1,181 

1  (\(\1 

19,928 

2,082 
1,172 

171 

289 
1,945 

755 
1,386 

7  Run 

22,634 

2,527 
1,100 
707« 

Pensions 

707 

Printing  and  Stationery.... 

Miscellaneous 

Bates  and  Taxes    

2,141 

628 

2,907 

lA  ^IT 

lY.  Interest  and  Sinking  1 

Funds  on  Loans / 

C.  Vote  of  Convocation  for  1 
Special  Purposes    j 

4,416 
1,136 

6,882 
1,086 
4,369 

4,631 
805 

D.  Contributions  to  Com-1 
mon  University  Fund  ....  j 

5,446 

Total 

54.125 

65,411 

70,323 

*  Including  700^  on  account  of  the  assessment  appeal. 

The  payments  included  in  the  first  division  of  the  Internal 
Expenditure,  under  the  general  heading  of  Stipends,  w^re^i9,956L, 
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22,5 14^.,  and  21,617/.  for  the  three  years  1883,  1893,  and  1903. 
The  diminution  between  1893  and  1903  occurred  mainly  in  the 
figures  of  the  payments  to  Professors  and  Eeaders.  The  amount  thus 
paid  in  1903  was  10,877/.,  ^^^  ^^^s  was  only  slightly  above  the  sum 
(10,779/.)  P^^<i  i^  1^^3-  I^  1^^^  i^  ^^  i2,4oo/.*2  The  recent 
abolition  of  the  afternoon.  University  Sermon  is,  no  doubt,  it  may 
be  noticed,  responsible  for  a  decrease  in  the  payments  to  Preachers 
from  260/.  in  1893  to  123/.  in  1903.  The  remaining  items  have 
grown  and  not  diminished.  University  Officers  received  4,645/.  in 
1883,  4,879/.  in  1893,  and  5,184/.  in  1903,  and  Examiners,  <fec., 
received  4,161/.  in  1883,  4,872/.  in  1893,  and  5,311/.  in  1903.  The 
Receipts  from  Examination  Fees  in  the  corresponding  three  years 
were  5,891/.,  5,629/.,  and  6,544/. ;  but  the  payments  to  Examiners 
do  not,  of  course,  represent  the  whole  expense  of  the  Examinations, 
yet  they  may  be  regarded  broadly  as  self-supporting.  But,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Colleges,  it  is  plain,  from  a  cursory  inspection  of  the 
published  accounts,  that  the  Internal  Receipts  alone  would  nob  by  a 
long  degree  suffice  to  meet  the  Internal  Expenditure.  In  1903  the 
latter  amounted  to  59,599/.,  but  the  former  were  only  32,898/.,  and 
even  if  the  receipts  from  Trust  Funds,  which  were  13,368/.,  be 
added,  a  large  balance  remains  to  be  provided  from  other  sources. 
As  an  actual  fact  the  accounts  for  1903  show  an  excess  of  Total 
Expenditui'e  over  Total  Receipts  of  263/.  In  1893  the  apparent 
deficit  was  225/.,  while  in  1883  a  favourable  balance  of  more  than 
2,000/.  was  exhibited. 

Turning,  in  conclusion,  to  the  External  Expenditure,  we  find 
that  Rates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance  grew  from  591/.  in  1883,  to  691/. 
in  1893,  and  797/.  in  1903,  and  Repairs  and  Improvements  increased 
from  825/.,  to  1,442/.  in  1893  and  1,711/.  in  1903.  Agency  and 
Management,  which  were  359/.  in  1883,  were  230/.  in  1903,  and 
Law  Charges,  which  were  in/,  in  1883,  were  38/.  in  1903.  In 
1903  these  four  items,  added  together,  amounted  to  2,776/.,  as 
<5ontrasted  with  1,886/.  in  1883.  In  1893  the  total  was  2,479/. 
Thus  in  1883  a  sixth  of  the  Receipts  from  Estates,  in  1893  about  a 
fourth,  and  in  1903  some  three-elevenths,  were  absorbed  by  these 
four  items.  If  the  expenditure  on  the  charges  for  Estate  Loans, 
And  on  Quit  Rents  and  Miscellaneous  Rent  Charges,  be  added  to  the 
figure  for  1903,  it  would  appear  that  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
Receipts  were  diverted  before  the  net  revenue  arising  from  the 
Estates  could  become  available.  So  great,  we  may  once  more 
remark,  is  the  difference  between  the  gross  and  the  net  income 
of  landed  and  house  property. 

*^  This  decrease  should  be  compared  with  the  increase  in  the  payments  to 
Professors  by  the  Colleges  shown  in  Tables  XV  and  XX 1 11,  and  those  payment 
were  in  1903  5,108^.  more  than  in  1883,  and  2,914/.  more  than  in  1893.     ^^^ 
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Table  XX.— G^row  and  Net  External  Receipts*  for  Three  Tears  1901-03 
(omitting  Shillings  and  Pence). 


University  

BaUiol 

Merton    

Exeter 

Oriel    

Queen's  

New 

Lincoln   

All  Souls    

Magdalen    

Brasenose   

Corpus    

Christ  Church 

Trinity    

St.  John's   

Jesus   

Wadham 

Pembroke   

Worcester  

Total   

The  University 

Total   


Gron  Receipts. 


1901. 


1902. 


190H. 


£ 

7,312 

6,199 

27,811 

3,887 

10,320 

16.611 

30,589 

5,645 

25,851 

64,884 

14,736 

16,313 

42,059 

6.084 

23,096 

11,465 

4,497 

3,396 

3,764 


£ 

7,886 

6,130 

27,783 

3,938 

10,231 

15,703 

30,764 

5,761 

25,355 

68,380 

15,245 

15,702 

42,804 

6,176 

23,045 

11,041 

4,342 

3,410 

3,671 


£ 

7,499 

6,218 

28,052 

4,082 

10,511 

16,408 

30,225 

5,766 

25,947 

57,180 

15,740 

I    15,057 

40,970 

6,289 

24,491 

13,156 

4,485 

3,415 

3,886 


314,499 
15,803 


'317,367 
,  16,707 


319,377 
15,366 


330,302  334,074  334,743 


Net  Receipts. 


1901. 


1902. 


£ 

4,312 

4,990 

9,327 

2,748 

4,235 

9,165 

17,490 

4,082 

14,038 

26,809 

9,481 

10,911 

26,665 

3,807 

14,396 

7,084 

2,171 

2,969 

2.132 


"I" 


£ 
5,356 

I  4,298 
,  12,495 
1      2,936 

3,855 
i  9,034 
I  15,578 
I  3,713 
I  14,206 
I  28,107 
i    10,570 

9,818 
I  26,464 
I  3,759 
13,122 
I  7,012 
I      2,015 

2,622 
;     2,160 


176,812 
11,116 


177,110 
11,201 


187,928  !  188,311 


1903. 


4,940 

4,760 

11,694 

3,199 

4,897 

9,517 

15,628 

4,131 

14,534 

26,791 

10,321 

10,617 

26,371 

3,965 

13,192 

7,341 

2,093 

2,508 

2,283 


181,812 
10,887 


192,699 


•  Average  Gross  Eeceipts  (including  University)  1901-03,  333,039/. 

„  (without  „         )     '01-08,  317,081/. 

Average  Net  Receipts  (including  University)     '01-03,  189,646/. 

„  (without  „         )     '01-03,  178,578/. 

„  (for  the  Colleges)  1891-93,  172,985/. 

(  „  )  '83-85,  187,747/. 

' ciyiuLi::,^".^.,'L.TOgle 
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Table  XXI. — Receipts  of  the  Colleges  on  Capital  Account  {omittiixg 
Shillings  and  Pence\  1893  and  1903. 


UniTeraity  

Balliol 

Merton    

Exeter 

Oriel    

Queen's  

New 

Lincoln  

All  Souls 

Magdalen    .... 

Brasenofe   

Ck>rpus 

Christ  Church 

Trinity    

St.  John's   

Jesus   

Wadham 

Pembroke   

Worcester 


Total 


University 

Balliol 

Merton    

Exeter 

Oriel    

Queen's  

New 

Lincoin   

All  Souls 

Magdalen    

Brasenose    

Corpus 

Christ  Church 

Trinity    

St.  John's   

Jesus    

Wadham 

Pembroke   


1898. 

Does 
Compoutiont. 

Loans. 

S«le  of  Stock. 

Other 
Sonrocs. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

36 

— 

— 

52 

88 

103 

— 

— 

— 

103 

78 

— 

— 

390 

468 

101 

— 

— 

251a 

35» 

75 

— 

— 

— 

75 

21 

1,526 

— 

358 

1.904 

83 

— 

390 

158 

631 

9 

— 

1,010 

— 

1,019 

— 

7,118 

— 

7,118 

38 

5,474 

8,085 

29,8015 

43,398 

33 

"~" 

7,712 

13,026c 

20,771 

30 

400 

— 

— 

430 

— 

— 

— 

890 

890 

— 

3,000 

— 

h2\0d 

4,210 

48 

— 

— 

— 

48 

22 

— 

— 

— 

22 

49 

— 

— 

369 

418 

24 

— 

— 

24 

66 

175 

— 

— 

241 

8i6 

10,574 

H,3i5 

46,505 

82,210 

25 
90 
35 

90 

t\ 

124 

24 

21 
83 


61 
17 
3 
47 
12 


1908. 


5,^39 


2,285 
8,450 
2,010 
4,954 
20,017 
1,332 


394 


194 

2,585 

3,000 

2,395 

13,012 


4,483 
4,195 


I  88 

743 
,      2,88d« 
'         770a 

I  87a 

848 
630  . 

198 

40,601/ 

7,766^ 

160A 

3,066» 

270a 

47 


l,105i 


5,702 

833 

2,918 

770 

177 

3.348 
9,204 

5.519 
8,152 

63,034 

22,193 

160 

3,056 

331 

4,547 

4,198 

441 

1,117 


Worcester  

14 

— 

— 

— 

14 

Total    

667 

45i98i 

29,864 

,     59»»02 

135*714 

a  Being  a  transfer  from  Revenue  Account. 


h  Inclading  24,632/.  for  sales  of  property. 


e  Inrluding  12,520/.  for  sales  of  properly. 

d  Including  1,200/.,  a  transfer  from  Rerenue  Account. 

t  Including  1,687/.,  ^  transfer  from  Revenue  Account,  and  1,000/.  for  Benefaction. 

/  Including  16,023/.  for  sale  of  properly,  and  16.590/.  for  timount  uninvested. 

g  Including  7,740/.  for  sale  of  property.  k  Including  135/.,  a  transfer  from  Revenue  Account. 

i  Including  2,781/.  for  Tillie  Redemptions. 

j  Including  1,101/.,  a  transfer  from  Revenue  Account.  Digitized  by  Vj^^^^JVI*^ 
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Table  XXII. — Expenditure  of  the  CoUeges  on  Capital  Account  (omitting 
Shillings  and  Fence),  1893  and  1903. 


T 


1898. 


External. 


Karni 
I  BttiidingB. 


Univereity  

Balliol 

Merton    

Exeter i  — 

Oriel    !  — 

Queen's  !  961 

New ,  727 

Lincoln   118 

All  Souls I  6,343 

Magdalen    — 

Braeenose   I  — 

Corpus — 

Christ  Church    ,  — 

Trinity    1  — 

St.  John's    

Jesus    I  — 

Wadhsm -  — 

Pembroke  |  — 

Worcester  — 


Total 


8,149 


■1 


UniTersity  484 

Balliol I      — 

Merton    

Exeter 

Oriel    

Queen's  

New 2.066 

Lincoln   

AU  Souls 

Magdalen    5,290 

Brasenose    

Corpus     

Christ  Church 

Trinity    

St.  John's   

Jesus  

Wadham 555 

Pembroke    

Worcester  


ToUl 


Other. 


74 
5,474 

442 
95 


6,085 


liitertiHl. 


College 
Kaiiric. 


£ 

4,094 


40 


4,134 


Other. 


£ 

20 


13 

28 


5,720 
114 
2,152» 


8,047 


Invest- 
niciita. 


Toial. 


£  £ 

—  I  20 

—  4i094 


I 


2,876 

255 
32,305 
20,764 


4  321 
95 


60,645 


1908. 


2,055 

8,619 

1,010 
810 


5,716 
7,288 


1,500 


900 
7,000 


802 


36 


691 

450 


1  1,600 

'  724 

7,018 

I  195 

I  662 

!  6,923 

I  3,138 

I  42,629t 

,  23,206 


73  I  - 

270  I  — 

2,697  I  — 

217  I  — 


8,395     i  ^8,755    '   io,20z 


—       I     3,415 


—  1     4,347 

-  I  35 
1,187    I      — 


2,364       93»952 


»3 

989 
3»676 

118 
6,59s 

43.499 

20,918 

2,152 

4»32i 

537 


95 


87,03c 


5,675 

"  724 
8,619 
7,018 
1,010 
»,59<5 
9,728 

7,373 

8,854 

56,009 

23,266 

3,488 

270 

2,697 

4,564 

590 

1,187 


143,668 


•  Transferred  to  Revenue  Account. 

t  Including  t^per  contra  entry  of  20,017/.  included  similarly  in  receiptor. ^ 
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Discussion  m  Mr.  L.  L.  Price's  Paper. 

After  the  preliminary  formal  business  of  the  meeting,  the 
President  presented  the  Howard  Medal  to  Mr.  Leonard  Ward, 
for  his  essay  on  "The  Effects  as  shown  by  Statistics  of  British 
Statutory  Regulations  directed  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Hygienic 
Conditions  of  Industrial  Occupations." 

Mr.  L.  L.  Price  then  read  his  Papier. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said  he  had  received 
a  communication  from  Lord  Onslow,  expressing  his  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  be  present,  owing  to  his  absence  in  Russia. 

ne  felt  sure  that  he  should  be  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  all  present,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Price  for 
his  valuable  paper.  It  was  one  of  those  documents  the  value  of 
which  would  appear  more  fully  on  careful  study  than  on  a  first 
reading,  and  still  more  than  on  hearing  it  read.  It  would  be  read 
by  all  friends  of  the  Universities  with  the  keenest  interest,  and  he 
might  say,  as  a  member  of  the  sister  University  of  Cambridge,  with 
regret ;  he  had  been  much  struck  by  the  remark  made  by  the  author, 
that  the  financial  condition  of  the  University  had  rendered  it 
impossible  to  maintain  in  their  full  strength  collegiate  functions 
dependent  on  endowments,  which  the  Commissioners  did  not  propose 
to  apply  to  a  purpose  other  than  that  to  which  they  had  been 
devoted.  He  noticed  that  Mr.  Price  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Colleges  had  not  now  the  emoluments  necessary  to  continue  their 
present  educational  activity.  That  was  really  a  very  grave  state 
of  affairs,  and  must  create  a  feeling  of  great  regret  amongst  all 
friends  of  education  in  this  country.  The  University  of  Oxford 
had  received  a  magnificent  contribution  from  Mr.  Rhodes,  and 
Cambridge  also  had  received  gifts  which  were  highly  appreciated. 
They  had  been  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  scientific  study.  Even 
after  acknowledging  these  contributions,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
compare  the  benevolence  shown  by  the  friends  of  the  new 
Universities,  with  the  comparatively  small  gifts  of  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  ancient  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  University  of  Wales  had  at  Bangor  one  of 
their  Colleges,  and  that  institution  proposed  to  raise  for  their 
buildings  no  less  than  175,000/.  The  amount  proposed  to  be 
spent  on  the  University  of  Birmingham  was  indeed  gigantic — 
unless  his  memory  was  at  fault,  not  far  short  of  a  million. 
When  they  came  to  the  Colleges  lately  grouped  together  into 
the  Victoria  University,  they  found  similar  liberality;  Owens 
College,     Manchester,    now    the     Manchester    University;     the 
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Liverpool  College,  now  the  Liverpool  University;  and  the 
Yorkshire  College,  now  the  Leeds  University — in  each  and 
all  of  these  cases  their  friends  had  contributed  in  the  most 
generous  manner,  and  had  set  an  example  to  the  friends  of 
the  older  Universities  which  he  hoped,  as  a  son  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  they  would  take  to  heart,  and 
show  an  equal  liberality.  He  should  not  say  anything  on  the 
importance  of  our  great  university  system,  which  he  believM  was 
unique  amongst  the  educational  institutions  of  the  world.  He 
certainly  hoped  they  would  continue  the  same  good  work  as 
they  had  carried  on  for  so  many  generations,  continually  advancing 
in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  times,  but  never  forgetting 
that  each  want  meant  increased  expenditure,  and  that  it  was 
only  by  generous  liberality,  partly  from  public  funds  and  partly 
by  private  gift,  that  the  weight  of  that  heavy  burden  could  possibly 
be  endured. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Loch,  Bursar  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  said  that  Mr.  Price's  conclusions,  which  were  no 
doubt  true  of  Oxford,  would  also  hold  almost  exactly  with  regard 
to  Cambridge.  The  Commission  which  dealt  with  the  statute  and 
the  revenues  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  came  at  a 
most  unfortunate  time.  During  the  later  seventies,  when  the  Com- 
mission was  sitting,  the  revenues  of  the  Colleges  from  agricultural 
land  looked  as  if  they  were  going  to  increase  "almost  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice.  AgricSture  was  prosperous,  and  everyone 
thought  that  that  prosperity  would  continue,  and  not  only  continue, 
but  increase.  But  as  soon  as  the  Commission  had  ceased  their 
labours,  and  almost  before  they  had  done  so,  came  the  disastrous 
year  of  1879,  and  although  the  Colleges  did  not  for  some  years 
realise  what  would  be  the  full  effect  of  the  depression,  yet  there 
was  an  end  of  the  dreams  of  increase,  and,  as  Mr.  Price  had 
said,  during  the  last  twenty  years  both  the  Colleges  and  the 
University  had  really  been  very  hard  pressed  in  their  endeavours 
to  fulfil  their  obligations.  Things  were  now,  he  believed,  a 
little  better,  but  if  Mr.  Price  would  continue  his  labours,  he 
would  be  able  to  illustrate  his  conclusions  still  more  clearly. 
Agricultural  land  should  be  separated  from  suburban  land,  and 
from  land  in  small  towns,  which  was,  again,  a  very  different 
kind  of  property  to  land  in  the  centre  of  London.  Some  of 
the  Colleges  owned  all  kinds  of  property,  and  no  conclusion  as 
regards  the  income  from  one  class  of  property  could  be  drawn 
from  the  total  income  of  a  College.  Take,  for  instance,  one 
College  in  Cambridge — not  his  own — that  owned  land  in  the  City 
of  London.  The  income  of  that  College  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  had  been  increased  by  several  thousand  pounds  a  vear 
nett  by  the  falling  in  of  two  leases  in  the  City ;  a  very  good  thing 
for  them,  but  a  very  disturbing  factor  in  considering  the  variations 
in  the  total  incomes  of  all  the  Colleges.  In  the  case  of  his  own 
College,  they  used  to  have  a  farm,  or  what  they  called  a  farm,  in 
the  borough  of  Cambridge,  bought  in  the  beginmng  of  last  century 
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at  a  sale  by  auction.  Until  twenty-five  years  ago  a  farm  rent  was 
received  for  this  land,  but  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  practically 
the  whole  of  this  land  had  been  let  on  building  leases  (with  the 
exception  of  a  portion  which  had  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
invested  in  land  elsewhere).  The  result  of  these  transactions  being 
80  advantageous,  that  the  income  of  the  College  from  all  sources 
was  now  practically  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  beginning  of  the 
agricultural  depression.  Unless  one  had  been  a  bursar  or  a  land  agent, 
one  could  not  realise  what  that  agricultural  depression  had  meant. 
To  give  an  instance,  he  would  mention  a  farm  on  heavy  land  in 
Cambridgeshire  of  about  220  acres,  of  which,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
the  rent  was  some  326\  per  acre,  or  350/.  a  year  nett.  Now  the 
farm  was  let  for  100/.  gross ;  out  of  which  the  landlord  had  to  do 
the  repairs,  to  pay  the  tithes,  land  tax,  and  a  drainage  tax,  and 
finally  the  College  received  about  40/.  a  year  nett.  As  Mr.  Price 
had  pointed  out,  the  statistics  of  agricultural  land  had  altogether 
changed  in  the  last  twenty  years,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the 
grant  of  beneficial  leases.  But  not  only  had  beneficial  leases  ceased, 
but  the  terms  of  letting  also  had  changed.  The  tenant  no  longer 
did  repairs,  nor  paid  tithes  nor  land  tax.  That  would  explain  to 
some  extent  the  extraordinary  increase  in  what  were  described  as 
**  outgoings,"  &c.,  on  farms,  as  compared  with  the  gross  incomes. 
The  President  had  made  a  remark  with  reference  to  which,  as  a 
resident  in  Cambridge,  he  would  like  to  say  a  word.  The  new 
Universities  in  the  North  and  West  were  welcomed  by  the  older 
Universities.  These  new  institutions  would  have  among  their 
students  a  great  many  young  men  who  would  come  up  to  the  older 
Universities  well  prepared  to  grapple  with  advanced  study,  and 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  delighted  to  see  the  large  sums  of 
money  given  to  them  for  endowment  and  for  buildings.  But 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  not  only  to  give  young 
men  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  good  education  in  all  branches 
of  literature  and  science,  but  they  had  to  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  that :  they  had  to  advance  science  and  learning  of  all  kinds. 
In  Cambridge  they  had  a  large  body,  two  or  three  hundred  men, 
at  work  investigating  and  researching  into  all  kinds  of  science  in 
its  widest  sense;  some  of  whom  come  absolutely  for  the  love  of 
research,  and  because  in  Cambridge  they  met  with  men  learned  in 
their  own  particular  branch  of  science.  But  the  number  of  scientific 
men  who  could  afford  to  work  without  pay  was  very  limited,  and 
money  was  wanted  not  only  to  pay  men  who  were  willing  to  come, 
but  to  provide  new  buildings,  with  suitable  equipment,  which  were 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  these  students  and  teachers  might 
carry  on  their  work.  As  the  President  had  told  them,  they  had 
done  something,  having  spent  in  the  last  few  years,  with  what 
thev  had  borrowed  ana  begged,  about  150,000/.,  but  anyone  who 
had  seen  the  paper  which  had  been  drawn  up  showing  the  needs 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  would  recognise  that  what  had  so 
far  been  accomplished  was  a  mere  nothing  compared  with  what  could 
and  ought  to  be  done  if  means  could  be  found.  That  was  the 
answer  to  what  was  so  often  said,  that  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were 
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rich ;  so  they  were,  but  they  had  so  much  to  do.  They  wanted 
more,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Empire 
if  they  could  get  it.  It  appeared  from  Mr.  Price's  figures  that  the 
Colleges  as  a  rule,  notwithstanding  the  bad  times,  were  somewhat 
improving  their  revenues.  Speaking  for  his  own  College,  and 
looking  back  with  knowledge  of  the  management  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  he  believed  that  the  policy  of  the  Colleges  of 
both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  was  to  look  to  the  future ;  to  spend 
money  freely  on  substantial  improvements,  and  generally  to  treat 
their  property  so  that  it  should  be  handed  on  to  their  successors 
in  a  better  and  sounder  condition  than  that  in  which  they  received 
it.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  figures  Mr.  Price  had  prepared 
would  be  extremely  valuable. 

Major  Craigie  said  that,  looking  at  the  work  of  their  Society  as 
a  whole,  papers  reviving  the  interest  of  a  former  discussion  and 
carrying  forward  the  information  to  a  later  date  formed  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  their  records,  and  he  welcomed 
cases  like  this,  where  statistics  were  made  continuous.  They  hoped 
to  have  in  the  present  session  more  developments  of  this  nature  of 
past  work.  With  regard  to  the  points  now  put  before  them,  he 
would  ask  Mr.  Price  if  he  could  explain  the  failure  of  the  item 
of  Colle;j[e  receipts  from  tithes  to  compare  with  the  movement  of 
the  septennial  average  which  determined  the  yearly  value  of  the 
tithe  rent  charge  1  A  striking  want  of  statistical  congruity  appeared 
between  the  aggregate  sums  received  and  the  relative  level  of  the 
rent  charge.  Taking  round  numbers,  it  seemed  that  while  the  tithe 
receipts  declined  in  1883  to  1893  from  49,400/.  to  42,000/.  j  in 
the  second  ten  years  the  fall  was  still  from  42,000/.  to  38,000/. 
Looking,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  actual  figures  of  the  septennial 
average,  the  decline  in  the  second  ten  years  was  only  one-sixth 
as  great  as  in  the  earlier  period.  The  yearly  value  of  100/.  of 
tithe  which  in  1883  was  just  under  par,  viz.,  98/.  165.,  had  fallen 
by  about  24/.  in  the  100/.  in  the  year  1893,  or  to  74/.  only;  whereas 
in  the  second  decennial  period  the  drop  from  1893  to  1903  was 
comparatively  infinitesimal  in  the  rent  charge,  only  a  matter  of 
about  4/.  in  the  100/.,  or  from  74/.  to  just  under  70/.  per  100/. 
These  figures  ran  in  a  totally  different  curve  from  the  figures 
of  the  total  receipts  of  the  Colleges.  No  doubt  there  was 
some  explanation.  Whether  the  item  of  tithe  meant  only  the 
current  tithe  rent  charge  in  the  College  accoimts  he  did  not 
know,  or  whether  the  later  deduction  indicated  loss  of  tithe 
which  had  not  been  recoverable,  perhaps  Mr.  Price  would  be 
able  to  tell  them ;  but  he  had  thought  the  point  was  one  which 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  look  further  into,  because  of  the  large 
proportion  of  the  external  revenues  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
based  apparently  on  tithes.  He  hoped  they  might  induce  Mr. 
Loch  and  some  other  Cambridge  bursars  to  follow  Mr.  Price's 
good  example,  and  to  give  them  a  parallel  statement  of  the  affairs 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  as  it  would  be  interesting  to 
compare  the  fortunes  of  the  two  Universities^jigitAli^^fc^tiat^iwere 
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done,  he  would  suggest  to  the  compilers  of  the  paper  not  only 
the  introduction  of  the  differentiation  Mr.  Loch  had  mooted,  but 
ihe  introduction  of  a  little  geographical  analysis  as  to  the  situation 
of  the  lands  which  showed  the  greatest  depression.  The  fate  of 
each  College  largely  depended  on  the  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  the  different  Colleges  held  estates.  That  would  be  useful,  if  it 
were  not  ungracious  to  ask  for  anything  more  detailed  after  the 
surfeit  of  figures  Mr.  Price  had  with  so  much  care  and  perspicuity 
put  before  them. 

Mr.  Druce  (Secretary  of  the  Farmers'  Club)  said  that,  speaking 
as  a  representative  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  of  the  tenant 
farmer  in  particular,  he  welcomed  the  statement  contained  in  the 
paper,  that  "the  form  of  tenure  of  College  lands  known  as  the 
beneficial  lease  may  be  declared  now  to  have  come  within  measurable 
distance  of  extinction." 

The  beneficial  lease  of  former  days  operated  to  the  detriment 
both  of  lessor  and  lessee :  of  the  lessor,  because  he  did  not  obtain 
the  full  rent  of  his  property,  and  had  to  expend  considerable  sums 
initially  in  carrying  out  repairs,  &c,,  on  buildings  which  frequently, 
at  the  end  of  the  lease,  had  fallen  into  decay,  owing  to  the  lessee 
having  left  his  obligations  unfulfilled;  and  of  the  lessee,  since, 
having  no  inducement  to  keep  up  the  farm,  he  came  to  look  upon 
its  .possession  as  a  matter  rather  of  enjoyment  than  of  business. 
Under  the  conditions  usually  prevailing  at  the  present  time,  the 
tenant  farmer  knew  his  precise  position,  and  it  was  well  that  he 
did.  He  was  a  farmer  and  not  a  county  squireen.  Further,  the 
lessor  benefited,  for  even  after  expending  money  on  repairing  and 
equipping  the  farm,  he  received  a  fair  rack  rent  for  it. 

They  were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Price  for  both  his  papers, 
and  having  been  present  at  the  reading  of  the  former  paper  ten 
years  ago,  he  would  re-echo  the  hope  expressed  by  their  ex-President, 
Major  Craigie,  that  Mr.  Price  might  have  an  opportunity  of  reading 
a  further  paper  on  the  same  lines  ten  years  hence,  and  that  he,  the 
speaker,  might  be  again  permitted  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Matthews,  Secretary  of  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  observed  that  Mr.  Price's  paper  of  ten  years  ago,  taken 
together  with  the  present  one,  was  most  valuable  as  a  reply  to  the 
contentions  of  certain  would-be  politicians,  who  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  period  of  agricultural  depression  had  passed  away. 
He  had  good  reasons  for  believing  agricultural  depression  to  be 
almost  as  acute  now  as  it  had  ever  been.  When  he  heard  such 
references  to  the  enjoyable  and  comfortable  circumstances  of  tenant 
farmers  in  former  times,  as  there  made  by  Mr.  Druce,  he  almost 
regretted  that  he  was  not  old  enough  to  remember  them  himself, 
but  he  was  bound  to  confess  that  agriculture  as  known  by  him  had 
always  been  a  keen  struggle  for  existence. 

Mr.  MooRES  said  he  wished  to  make  a  suggestion,  which 
Mr.  Price  might  take  into  consideration  in  w^lJPg  tf ^Jtlj^ivrnper 
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on  this  subject,  and  if  Cambridge  followed  this  up  with  a  similar 
paper,  they  might  also  adopt  the  suggestion,  namely,  to  separate 
the  amounts  for  rates  and  taxes  and  for  insurance.  He  had  been 
making  a  considerable  study  of  railway  rates  and  taxes  covering 
twenty  years,  and  he  found  it  had  most  valuable  lessons  to  teach, 
and  he  believed  that  if  the  rates  and  taxes  question  in  connection 
with  agriculture  and  agricultural  land  could  be  brought  out,  it 
would  help  considerably  in  the  general  study  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Welton  suggested  that  if  rates  and  taxes  were  separated 
from  insurance,  it  would  be  equally  desirable  to  separate  income  tax 
from  the  rates,  because  the  two  things  were  governed  by  quite  a 
different  history. 

Mr.  Price,  in  replying  upon  the  discussion,  observed  that  one  or 
two  suggestions  had  been  made  with  which  he  would  have  been 
only  too  happy  to  comply  if  it  were  possible ;  but  in  examining  the 
published  accounts  of  the  Oxford  Colleges,  as  in  examining  most 
statistical  material  not  prepared  specially  for  the  purpose,  the  first 
impression  that  was  produced  upon  the  mind,  and  the  last  that  was 
left,  was  that  one  had  almost  to  torture  the  available  figures  in 
order  to  get  any  trustworthy  or  valuable  results,  and  without 
individual  inquiry  made  of  each  particular  bursar  it  would,  for 
instance,  be  quite  impossible  by  the  aid  of  the  published  figures 
alone  to  separate  rates  and  taxes  from  insurance,  and  to  make 
a  further  separation  between  rates  and  taxes.  One  could  only 
take  the  published  figures  as  they  stood.  He  had  emphasised 
in  the  paper  the  fact  that  we  could  only  draw  broad  conclusions 
from  the  figures  of  the  College  accounts,  and  he  did  not  think 
they  could  be  pushed  with  safety  into  minute  detail.  With 
respect  to  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Loch,  his  own  impression  was 
that  in  the  accounts  of  the  Oxford  Colleges  receipts  from  lands 
would  in  most  cases  refer  to  agricultural  lands,  and  that  receipts 
from  urban  lands  would  probably  fall  under  the  head  of  receipts 
from  houses,  or  sites  of  houses  let  on  long  lease.  There  might  of 
course  be  a  difference  in  the  system  of  keeping  the  accounts  between 
the  different  Universities  or  the  different  Colleges,  but  in  the  case 
of  his  own  he  had  no  doubt  that  receipts  from  land  would,  with  little 
exception,  represent  agricultural  land.  With  regard  to  Major  Craigie's 
point  as  to  the  fall  in  the  receipts  from  tithe  failing  to  conform  with 
the  changes  in  the  septennial  average,  it  was  impossible,  from  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  published  accounts  alone,  to  say  whether 
in  every  successive  year  the  figures  referred  to  the  same  amount  of 
property.  Changes  were  continually  taking  place  in  the  property 
of  the  Colleges,  and  redemptions  of  tithe,  for  example,  were 
frequently  made,  and  these  changes  would  of  course  influence 
the  results ;  but  if  only  broad  conclusions  were  drawn,  those,  he 
thought,  might  be  regarded  as  secure.  Yet  we  could  not  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  same  quantities  were  always  referred  to, 
the  same  acreage  of  land,  for  instance,  or  the  same  amount  of 
tithe.     It  was  possible,  but   hardly   likely,  that   an    accident    of 
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collection  might  to  some  extent  account  for  the  difference  from 
the  septennial  average.  Probably  the  Colleges  had  on  the  whole 
diminished  the  amount  of  tithe  they  held.  Eedemption  of  tithe 
had  been  constantly  going  on  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale. 

Mr.  Loch  remarked  that  the  Colleges  used  to  grant  beneficial 
leases  of  tithe. 

Mr.  Price  said  that  would  no  doubt  affect  the  question,  and 
thus  into  these  comparisons  also  the  disturbing  influence  of  the 
beneficial  lease  would  enter.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Druce's  remarks 
on  the  beneficial  leases,  he  had  no  doubt  that  all  administrators  of 
College  property  would  be  in  entire  agreement  with  him.  He 
remembered  that  a  distineuished  politician,  now  dead,  whose  name, 
therefore,  he  had  perhaps  better  not  mention,  once  said  on  a  public 
occasion  that  he  thought  that  some  of  the  most  discreditable  landed 
property  in  the  country,  in  respect  of  the  state  of  its  buildings,  was 
that  which  belonged  to  the  Colleges ;  but  in  making  this  statement 
he  probably  did  not  remember  that  his  own  acquaintance  with 
College  property  had  been  gained  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
beneficial  lease.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  case  that  when  the 
beneficial  leases  came  to  an  end,  more  expenditure  than  was 
anticipated  was  required  to  put  the  property  into  order;  but  if 
that  politician  were  still  alive  to-day,  and  were  to  go  round  the 
agricultural  property  of  the  Colleges,  he  ventured  to  think  that  he 
would  find  that  it  compared  generally  very  favourably  with  the 
condition  of  any  other  property  throughout  the  country,  and  this 
was  not  merely  his  own  belief,  but  he  had  seen  it  confirmed  from 
other  quarters.  One  proof  of  that  belief  was  that,  taking  the  whole 
period  of  agricultural  depression,  he  imagined  that  the  Colleges 
had  perhaps  less  difficulty  in  letting  their  land  than  other  landlords 
had  experienced.  Tenants  preferred  to  hold  under  a  College,  for 
they  felt  that  a  College — partly  no  doubt  because  it  oerived 
some  of  its  property  from  other  sources — was  likely  to  be  a 
liberal  landlord;  and  there  was,  he  believed,  no  doubt  that,  in 
regard  to  the  provision  of  cottages  and  to  the  general  improvement 
of  their  estates,  the  condition  of  College  property  would  not  justify 
to-day  the  statement  of  the  distinguished  politician  to  which  he  had 
referred.  If  it  was  felt  that  the  estimates  which  he  had  presented 
were  of  a  somewhat  tentative  and  incomplete  character,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  behind  the  figures. 
To  some  extent,  of  course,  it  was  possible,  and  if  on  a  futiu-e  occasion 
he  should  be  able  to  examine  the  accounts  of  his  own  College  in 
more  detail,  he  might  be  able  to  pass  behind  the  figures  and  to 
see  the  exact  state  of  affairs.  His  experieuQe  of  his  own  College 
confirmed  the  general  conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived  in  the 
paper,  that  the  fall  in  agricultural  revenues  had  continued  during  the 
last  ten  years  at  a  diminishing  rate,  and  he  himself  thought  that, 
looking  at  the  general  situation  to-day,  although  the  season  of  1903 
was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  many  respects,  yet  the  agricultural 
situation  as  experienced  by  the  Colleges  was  moi;^  enqc^ui^kgi^Ji^n 
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it  was  some  ten  years  ago.  Notwithstanding  great  loss  of  revenue, 
there  was  a  general  feeling,  as  regarded  the  Oxford  College  lands 
at  any  rate,  that  things  had  reached  a  condition  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  act  with  some  confidence  in  the  future,  and  if  the  tide 
of  depression  had  not  turned,  matters  would  at  any  rate  probably 
not  become  worse.  Though  that  was,  perhaps,  not  a  very  cheering 
conclusion  at  which  to  arrive,  such  a  situation  did  enable  both 
landlords  and  tenants  to  look  forward  to  the  future  with  less 
misgiving. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  unanimously. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 

Xhoshru  Nowrosji  Banaji.  WillemMargriet  JoLanTanLutterveld. 

Arthur  Francis  Djraant.  Richard  Mudie -Smith. 

William  Edward  Hill.  I   Louis  Q-.  Schlesinger. 

Frederick  Tungate  Hooper.  Gerard  Nicolaas  de  Stoppelaar. 

John  Milton  Wat  kins. 
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L — TJie  Geogiaphical  Distribution  of  Papulation  in  India} 
By  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S.I. 

The  complete  presentment  of  the  numerical  relation  between  the 
land  and  those  who  inhabit  it,  is  a  subject  beset  with  manifold  and 
difficult  questions  before  it  reaches  the  comparatively  untroubled 
haven  of  long  division  sums,  with  which  it  is  usually  associated. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  divisor.  WTiat  is  land,  and  how  far  does  it 
include  water  %  It  evidently  caimot  be  credited  with  estuaries  and 
inland  seas,  but  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  in  the  case  of  smaller 
areas,  such  as  lakes  and  the  beds  of  large  rivers  ?  The  question 
arises,  again,  except  perchance  in  Mediterranean  countries,  where  it 
is  not,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  a  burning  one,  whether  the  area  left  dry 
at  low  tide  is  to  be  accounted  land,  to  be  divided  into  the  population 
of  which  a  portion  may  gather  winkles,  wreckage  and  other 
unconsidered  trifles  from  it,  or  as  water  ?  In  connection  with  the 
same  point  another  question  arises  as  to  whether  tracts  of  considerable 
extent  which  human  beings  not  merely  do  not,  but  cannot,  inhabit, 
should  be  included  in  the  area  over  which  the  population  is  to 
be  spread  on  paper  ?  All  these  are  matters  in  connection  with 
which  uniformity  of  treatment  is  obtainable  by  agreement  among 
the  geographers  and  statisticians  of  different  nations,  and  has,  in 
fact,  been  very  materially  achieved,  and  if  the  object  for  which  the 
calculation  of  density  is  made  were  merely  the  general  comparison 
of  the  total  result  for  one  political  unit  with  that  for  another,  the 
-question  might  be  said  to  be  at  rest. 

Unfortunately,  however,  density  is  a  term  relative  to  no  single 
standard,  and  the  numerical  test  carries  the  inquirer  no  further 
than  the  first  stage.     By  it  we  learn  that  within  a  certain  territory 
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the  population  is  spread,  assuming  equal  distribution,  in  the  ratio 
of  so  many  to  the  square  mile,  and  that  in  another  territory  that 
number  is  halved  or  doubled,  as  the  case  may  be.  Except,  perhaps, 
in  some  of  the  more  extreme  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  from 
these  figures  whether  the  areas  in  question  are  well-peopled,  half- 

f  copied,  or  crowded,  without  recourse  to  some  other  standard,  which 
will  tentatively  call  the  economic,  as  distinguished  from  the 
arithmetical  density.  In  applying  this,  we  look  at  resources  as 
well  as  extent  and  numbers.  The  area  must  be  regarded  in 
reference  to  its  proportionate  agricultural  or  mineral  productivity, 
and  the  population,  either  in  relation  to  that  productivity  or  to  its 
independence  of  locality  in  regard  to  the  means  of  its  subsistence. 
I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  this  last  consideration  is  important 
in  estimating  the  statistical  value  of  the  figure  of  mean  density, 
since,  in  the  one  case,  a  population  is  usually  spread  more  or  less 
widely  over  the  cultivable  area,  thus  giving  its  mean  density  a 
character  more  representative  and  in  accordance  with  the  facts  than 
it  bears  when,  as  in  the  other  case,  a  population  highly  industrial 
follows  its  tendency  to  congregate  into  detached  urban  centres. 
Even  apart  from  this  consideration,  I  may  observe  that  there  are 
few,  and  those  generally  small,  countries  so  uniform  in  physical 
characteristics  and  in  resources  as  to  yield  a  mean  density  figure 
really  representative  of  any  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  area, 
and  are  best  used,  therefore,  when  heavily  weighted,  in  the  statistical 
sense,  by  the  addition  of  the  percentage  of  mean  variation  from 
them  respectively.  For  example,  taking  even  such  small  countries 
as  Saxony  and  Belgium,  the  density  of  the  former,  727  per  mile, 
bears  a  mean  difference  of  17  per  cent.,  and  the  589  per  mile  of  the 
other,  one  of  no  less  than  45  per  cent.,  these  being  the  proportions 
in  which  each  subdivision  differs,  on  the  average,  in  density  from 
the  general  figure. 

In  the  case  of  India,  what  mth  the  size,  the  climatic  and 
other  physical  variety  it  contains  and  the  number  of  different 
communities  which  inhabit  it,  the  mean  density  figure  is  in  itself 
peculiarly  devoid  of  significance,  as  I  show  below,  but  it  is  most 
useful  as  the  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  actual  weight 
of  population  upon  the  land  diverges  from  it,  both  above  and  below. 
By  the  results  of  the  census  of  1901,  this  figure  stands  at  170  per 
mile,  but  for  reasons  I  give  later,  I  eliminate  from  the  calculation 
the  population  of  the  larger  cities,  and  base  my  analysis  upon  the 
reduced  figure  of  166,  which  is,  I  believe,  about  half  the  density  of 
England  and  Wales  without  London  and  the  county  boroughs. 
Taking  first  the  broad  division  into  the  areas  respectively  showing 
a  greater  and  a  less  density  than  166,  the  former  amount  to  27  per 
cent,  of  the  area  and  two-thirds  of  the  population,  with  a  mean 
density  of  407  per  mile.^  On  the  other  side,  we  have  a  third  of  the 
population  but  73  per  cent,  of  the  area,  with  a  density  of  76  per 
mile.  The  units  of  area  taken  as  the  base  of  compilation  being 
distributed  according  to  the  percentage  of  the  variation  of  each  from 
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the  mean,  range  from  the  density  of  4  per  mile  to  one  of  over  900, 
irrespective  of  suburban  tracts,  which  obviously,  as  in  this  country, 
stand  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Within  25  per  cent,  of  the  mean 
density,  that  is,  with  from  125  to  207  per  mile,  we  have  no  more 
than  17  per  cent,  of  the  area  and  16  of  the  population.  Doubling 
the  range,  and  including  densities  of  from  83  to  166  on  the  one  side, 
and  from  the  latter  to  about  250  on  the  other,  we  enclose  40  per 
cent,  of  the  land,  but  only  33  per  cent,  of  the  people.  The 
inequality  thus  indicated  is  more  apparent  if  we  take  the  lowest 
density  as  the  starting  point,  and  extend  the  limit  upwards  to 
332  per  mile,  or  double  the  mean  density,  which  gives  us  85  per 
cent,  of  the  area,  but  excludes  49  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
Thirty  per  cent,  of  these  live  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  500  per  mile  and 
over,  and  12  per  cent.,  the  equivalent  of  the  whole  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  have  less  room  than  one  acre  per  individual. 
The  mean  divergence  in  density  of  each  unit  is  alx)ut  97  per  cent. 
P«^ssing  over,  for  the  moment,  the  extraordinary  densities  which 
head  the  roll,  the  features  which  stand  out  most  prominently  from 
this  singularly  irregular  distribution  are,  first,  the  very  high 
proportion  of  40  per  cent,  of  territory  bearing  no  more  than  about 
40  people  to  the  mile,  and,  again,  the  aggregation  of  population  at 
densities  of  about  125  and  530,  amounting  respectively  to  25  and 
30  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Proceeding  from  the  extremes  towards  the 
mean,  it  appears  that  the  population  of  the  four  highest  and  the  three 
lowest  groups  in  their  aggregates  balance  each  other,  and  it  is  only 
the  immense  preponderance  of  territory  in  the  lower  groups  that 
pulls  down  the  weight  of  the  greater  population  of  the  groups 
of  double  and  treble  the  mean  density.  All  this,  however,  being 
matter  suited  for  graphic  representation  rather  than  for  verbal 
description,  can  be  appreciated  from  the  appended  diagram  A. 

I  pass,  then,  from  the  arithmetical  aspect  of  the  question  to  the 
economical.  The  fundamental  considerations  which  have  to  be  kept 
in  view  are,  that  India  is  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  are  in 
the  main  vegetarian,  producing  their  own  food  under  tropical 
conditions.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  accordingly,  occupies  the 
attention  of  from  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the  working  population 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  has  to  be  carried  on 
under  the  advantages  as  well  as  the  drawbacks  of  a  periodic  rainfall 
or  inundation,  as  the  case  may  be.  Other  resources  there  are,  no 
doubt,  but  they  are  of  comparatively  recent  development  and  more 
or  less  localised.  In  the  distribution  of  the  population,  therefore, 
the  immediately  determining  factor  is,  in  brief,  the  extent  and 
productivity  of  the  cultivable  area.  As  to  the  former,  in  the  large 
hilly  tracts  it  is  restricted  by  the  conformation  of  the  country,  and 
in  Sindh  by  the  range  of  the  annual  inundation,  but  elsewhere  it 
may  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  rainfall,  as  does,  with  certain 
favoured  exceptions,  the  yield  it  returns  to  the  labour  expended 
upon  it.  Thus,  ultimately,  the  supporting  power  of  the  land  is 
here  a  question  of  rainfall,  and  by  this  is  meant  not  only  the  amoimt 
but  also  its  liability  to  vary  from  season  to  season,  though  in 
the  cases  where  the  fall  is  heavy  there  is  a  iga^giii  ^]^lJ5^^^pws 
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of  a  corisidenible  falling  off*  before  it  amounts  to  deficiency,  in  the 
agricultural  sense,  whilst,  provided  the  excess  falls  at  the  normal 
dates,  there  is,  for  similar  reasons,  no  complaint  of  flooding.  The 
fall,  as  a  nile,  corresponds  fairly  closely  with  the  natural  divisions 
of  India  by  cofist,  hill-tract,  river-plain,  plateau,  and  so  on,  and 
the  population,  according  to  this  distribution,  falls  into  twenty 
groups,  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  census  report,  and  which 
appear  to  me  to  l)e  the  most  instnictive  I  can  take  for  my  present 
purpose.  It  must  be  explained  that  the  mean  density  and 
consequently  the  population  and  area  which  fall  above  and  below 
it  respectively,  is  not  that  used  for  the  remarks  made  just  now, 
since  in  the  present  case  it  is  unnecessary  to  exclude  the 
population  of  the  large  cities.  I  have  added,  also,  a  column  to 
the  table  indicating  what  I  may  call  the  figure  of  climatic  merit, 
based  on  the  combination  of  a  high  rainfall  and  a  low  variability. 
On  the  face  of  it,  the  table  shows  only  occasional  evidence  of  the 
Alliance  of  high  density  with  high  climatic  merit,  whilst  there  are 
abundant  instances  to  the  contrary.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that 
"when  one  comes  to  consider  the  figures  along  with  the  history  and 
present  circumstances  of  the  divisions  in  which  this  incongniity 
occurs,  the  general  tendency  seems  established  for  the  density  to 
rise  with  the  rainfall  and  its  certainty.  Take,  for  example,  the 
three  first  divisions  which  stand  first  in  climatic  merit,  all  being  low 
in  density.  The  first  and  third  are  in  Burma,  a  province  which 
political  disturbances  kept  back  until  British  occupation,  but  which 
is  now  the  principal  rice-granary  of  Europe  and  the  near  East.  That 
the  sparsity  of  its  population  is  thus  accidental  seems  clear  from  the 
percentage  of  increase,  which  has  been  between  21  and  25  at  each  of 
the  two  last  enumerations,  so  that  its  low  place  on  the  list  is  only 
temporary.  The  Brahmaputra  Valley,  again,  which  comes  second 
in  advantage  of  rainfall  and  variability,  was  the  scene  of  continual 
inroads,  expulsions  and  general  Mongoloid  ferment  till  within 
comparatively  recent  times,  and  now  that  it  is  settled,  the  slow 

frowth  of  population  over  what  is  an  undoubtedly  fertile  region  is 
ue  entirely  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  most  cultivable  tracts, 
where  the  existing  population  has  been  kept  down  for  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  j'ears  by  a  special  form  of  endemic  malaria. 
To  take  another  asi)ect  of  the  case,  there  are  localities  such  as 
the  western  Gangetic  plain,  where  the  effect  of  a  comparatively  low 
rainfall  and  high  variability  is  neutralised  by  the  facilities  for 
supplementing  the  natural  water  supply  by  artificial  means,  and 
this  is  also,  in  part,  the  cause  of  the  high  density  of  the  south 
eastern  coast  and  other  parts  of  southern  India.  Elsewhere  we 
find  a  low  density  under  apparently  favourable  climatic  conditions, 
accounted  for  hy  the  paucity  of  land  available  for  cultivation,  as  in 
the  hilly  tracts  of  Central  India  along  the  Satpuras ;  whilst  Gujarat, 
which  owes  its  title  of  the  Garden  of  Western  India  entirely  to  the 
fertility  of  its  southern  mainland  portion,  comes  low  on  the  list  in 
density  by  reason  of  the  large  area  of  light  soil  and  low  rainfall  in 
its  peninsulas  and  the  adjacent  territory  north-east  of  the  Gulf  of 
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On  examining  the  territorial  units  of  which  each  of  these  climatic 
divisions  is  composed,  it  appears  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
comparatively  small  group  in  the  sub-Himalayan  Pan  jab,  all  the 
higher  densities  are  found  on  the  coasts  or  along  the  Ganges.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  latter  tract,  extending  to  the  Jumna,  consists 
of  a  vast  alluvial  plain  of  remarkable  fertility,  where  the  light  rain 
fall  is  supplemented,  as  I  have  said,  by  extensive  irrigation  from 
canals  or  wells.  Further  down  the  river,  again,  and  on  the  north 
bank,  we  come  across  another  group  of  remarkable  density,  on  land 
that  has  been  found  specially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  highly 
remunerative  crops  other  than  those  used  for  food,  such  as  the 
poppy  and,  up  to  quite  recently,  indigo.  Apart  from  these  tracts, 
the  higher  densities  are  bound  up,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  the  growth 
of  rice.  This  plant  yields  a  return  in  grain  heavier  than  that  of 
any  other  cereal,  and  it  is  only  grown  to  perfection  under  climatic 
conditions  of  heavy  rainfall  and  of  small  liability  to  seasonal 
variation.  It  is  not  so  much  the  rice  itself  that  brings  up  the 
population,  but  the  certainty  of  subsistence  that  the  prevalence  of 
rice  cultivation  implies.  Even  without  quoting  these  areas  of 
abnormally  high  density,  I  have  noticed  that  in  other  parts  of 
India,  on  a  far  more  moderate  scale,  a  tract  that  will  grow  rice  ha^ 
a  tendency  to  pile  up  its  popidation.  I  must  add,  however,  that 
proverbs  amongst  the  millet  and  pulse-eaters  bear  hardly  againfit 
those  who  trust  to  rice  for  their  support. 

I  now  revert  to  a  subject  to  which  I  have  before  referred  in 
passing,  the  more  even  dispersion  of  the  population  over  the  area 
in  a  community  largely  agricultural  than  where  the  necessities  of 
manufacturing  industry  on  the  modern  scale  and  system  dnye 
people  in  masses  into  large  towns.  In  India  the  tendency  to  what 
is  now  called  by  the  hybrid  term  urbaiusation,  is  remarkably  weak, 
although  the  country  is  by  no  means  without  its  quota  of  towns  of 
considerable  local  importance.  The  reconciliation  of  the  two  facts 
lies  apparently  in  the  origin  of  the  older  townis,  which  was  political, 
not  economic.  The  military  possessor,  or  dispossessor,  of  a  tract 
often  established  his  fort  and  garrison  in  the  midst  of  a  thinly 
peopled  country  for  strategic  purposes  only,  and  thus  a  nucleus  was 
formed  of  artisans  and  merchants,  under  the  protection  and  patronage 
of  the  Chief,  which  in  times  of  peace  grew  to  be  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  State.  With  railways  and  foreign  trade  a  new  class 
of  city  has  spning  up,  and  even  the  smaller  towns  on  a  trunk 
line  present  increasing  attractions  to  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
almost  proverbially  difficult  to  define  a  town  for  statistical  purposes 
in  such  a  way  thiit  one  country  can  be  compared  with  another  as  to 
the  proportion  of  its  urban  population,  because  each  draws  the 
lower  line  at  a  different  point  or  on  different  considerations.  In 
all,  India  returns  lo  per  cent,  of  its  population  as  urban,  and  this 
country  77  per  cent.  Lancaster — to  take  extremes — has  5  per  cent, 
of  its  population  rural,  and  Bengal  the  same  proportion  urban. 
It  is  safer,  however,  to  ignore  the  discretionary  or  constitutional 
considerations  involved  in  the  selection  of  places  for  entry  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  town  for  census  purposes,  and  to  consider  only 
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the  larger  luiits,  about  which  there  is  less  doubt.  The  limit  of 
20,000  inhabitants  per  town  includes  5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  of  India,  and  58  per  cent,  of  that  of  England  and  Wales. 
But  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  find  I  ought  to  go  still  higher, 
and  draw  the  line  somewhere  about  50,000,  which  includes  3  per 
cent,  of  the  population  in  80  units.  Put  in  another  form,  this 
means  that  in  India,  assuming  the  towns  to  be  equally  distributed  over 
the  whole  area,  and  excluding  from  the  latter  the  wild  outlying 
tracts  of  Baluchistan  and  the  Burma  States,  each  city  of  100,000 
and  over,  is  212  miles  from  the  next ;  the  cities  of  50,000  and  over, 
are  152  miles  apart,  whilst  a  distance  of  86  miles  would  separate 
every  town  and  city  of  20,000  and  upwards.  It  was  on  the 
consideration  of  this  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  rural 
element  in  the  composition  of  the  population  of  India  that  I  with- 
drew the  large  urban  units  from  my  calculations  of  density,  and, 
relatively  small  as  the  aggregate  is,  it  is  enough  to  in  some  degree 
affect  the  results,  especially  in  certain  localities,  whilst  in  others  it 
makes  no  difference.  For  instance,  in  Bengal  I  find  a  population  of 
over  45,000,000  in  the  north,  east  and  souai,  with  only  three  towns 
of  more  than  50,000  inhabitants,  and  none  of  more  than  90,000.  It 
is  curious  to  note,  too,  that  it  is  in  the  most  densely  peopled  tracts 
that  the  population  (outside  the  suburban  influence,  of  course)  is 
most  predominantly  rural.  The  only  exception  is  Tanjore,  with 
the  seat  of  a  former  native  capital  a  seaport,  and  the  home  of  a 
large  professional  class. 

The  remaining  portion  of  my  subject  relates  to  the  connection 
between  the  movement  and  the  density  of  the  population,  and  on 
this  important  point  I  regret  to  have  but  little  to  offer  that  I  can 
put  forward  with  confidence.  As  all  are  aware,  the  set-back  that 
the  population  receives  in  tracts  so  severely  visited  by  famine  as 
have  been  some  of  those  in  the  centre  and  west  of  India  of  late, 
renders  comparison  with  the  results  of  the  preceding  census  of  little 
value.  The  latter,  moreover,  I  am  bound  to  say,  were  more 
favourable  than  the  circumstances  of  the  country  justify  us  in 
holding  to  be  normal.  There  had  been  before  1891  ten  years 
substantially  free  from  famine,  and  the  annual  rate  of  increase 
of  about  1*05  per  cent.,  low  as  it  is  in  comparison  with  that 
recorded  for  some  of  our  western  countries,  seemed  to  me  at 
the  time  to  be  unduly  high  and  not  likely  to  be  maintained  in 
the  succeeding  period.  I  unfortunately  turned  out  to  be  a  true 
prophet.  But  setting  on  one  side  the  famine-stricken  tracts,  it  seems 
that  the  rate  of  increase,  even  in  those  not  so  afflicted,  shows  a 
tendency  to  fall  off  in  most  of  the  more  densely  peopled  regions, 
as  if  the  districts  were  approaching  repletion.  Of  course  the 
improved  accuracy  of  the  eniuneration  in  the  more  scattered  Native 
States  must  be  credited  with  a  portion  of  the  higher  rates  of 
increase  they  now  show  over  the  more  settled  country,  but  this, 
explanation  dt)es  not  by  any  means  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  some  cases,  not  perhaps  very 
numerous,  the  period  of  congestion  is  not  far  off. 

Now,  the  point  I  have  to  bring  forward  in  connection  with  thia 
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is,  that  under  the  present  conditions  of  economical  distribution  of 
function  in  India,  nearly  the  whole  of  whatever  addition  may  thus 
be  made  to  the  population  year  by  year  tends  to  fall,  and  in  most 
cases  does  fall,  upon  the  cultivable  area  and  on  that  alone,  and,  on 
this  consideration,  a  tract  like  Jesalmer  with  4  per  mile,  is  far 
more  densely  peopled  than  a  district  in  Lower  Burma  with  40,  or 
than  one  in  Bengal  with  400.  In  the  greater  part  of  India,  as 
throughout  Biuma,  there  is  still  room  for  the  additional  burden  to 
spread  itself  over  an  expanded  base.  In  other  directions  the 
addition,  whilst  still  remaining  upon  the  same  area,  is  enabled  by 
facilities  for  irrigation,  or  by  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  to 
extract  the  required  increment  to  the  annual  produce.  All  this, 
however,  may  check  the  current  but  does  not  divert  it,  and  the  day 
•of  reckoning  is  but  postponed.  The  overflow  may  be  utilised, 
probably,  in  several  ways.  It  may  be  turned  on  to  fields  of  labour, 
either  of  the  same  class  in  other  lands,  or  of  a  different  class  in  its 
own.  The  latter  process  has  already  made  considerable  way  of  late 
jears. 

The  jute  industry  attracts  more  and  more  of  the  young  men  of 
the  densely  peopled  districts  of  Oudh  and  Bihar  to  Calcutta  and 
further  east.  Similarly,  the  development  of  the  coal  fields  of  Bengal 
is  proceeding  more  rapidly  of  late  than  for  many  years  past,  and 
that  of  the  Burma  petroleum  supply  has  good  prospects.  There  is 
certainly  a  more  effective  demand  for  labour  than  ten  years  ago  at 
all  the  large  centres,  and  wages  are  rising.  Still,  India  is  a  large 
country,  and  the  race,  language,  and  customs  change  every  few 
hundred  miles,  so  that  the  wrench  to  the  emigrant  is  more  severe 
than  elsewhere.  The  railway  has  done  much  to  dispel  his  suspicion 
of  what  are  to  him  foreign  parts.  When  I  went  out  to  India  in 
1870,  the  mileage  was  but  5,000,  and  it  is  now  nearly  27,000. 
Nevertheless,  I  see  from  the  census  returns  that  about  97  per  cent., 
or  about  the  same  proportion  as  ten  years  ago,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
India  were  born  in  the  district  in  which  they  resided  at  the  time  of 
enumeration  or  in  one  of  those  contiguous  to  it.  Even  the  larger 
cities,  except  the  great  seaports  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Eangoon,  and 
Karachi,  return  nearer  90  than  80  per  cent,  of  their  population  as 
native  born.  Considerable  as  is  the  number  of  labourers  from 
outside  employed  in  the  mills  and  docks  at  these  places  and  at 
provincial  centres  such  as  Cawnpore,  it  is  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  population  which  provides  them.  The  same  may  l>e  said 
of  the  emigration  to  foreign  countries,  much  of  which  is  only 
temporary.  It  is  a  matter  of  fashion  and  convention.  Once  a 
district  gets  into  the  way  of  emigrating,  it  will  emigrate,  and  the 
flow  in  and  out,  though  on  a  very  small  scale,  will  be  constant.  As 
sea  communications  get  cheaper  and  more  comfortable,  the  stream 
is  likely  to  increase,  and  many  emigrants  may  even  settle  in  the 
land  of  their  sojourn,  as  in  Mauritius,  Uganda,  and  Natal,  not  to 
mention  the  colonies  of  Guiana  and  Trinidad.  These  are,  however, 
at  present  a  minority,  and  the  object  of  most  of  the  emigrants  is  to 
make  enough  to  acquire  some  land  in  their  native  village,  and  there 
to  squat  aft^r  the  manner  of  their  forefathers,  with  the  added 
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pleasure  of  swapping  lies  about  foreign  parts,  whilst  the  hookah  is 
passing  round  the  circle  under  the  village  tree.  Thus  all  comes 
back  to  the  land. 


Table  A. — Distribution  of  Rural  Population  in  Lidia. 


Group  Percentage  on  Total  of 

Increaae  per  Cent. 

Ratio  of 

Mean 

— 



each  Group 

to 

Group- 

Area. 

Population. 

Menn  Density 
of  166. 

Den»iiy. 

1901. 

1881. 

1901. 

1881. 

1881.91. 

1891-1901. 

1881.190J. 

Over  5-00    ... 

899 

1-29 

1-60 

700 

6-81 

9-3 

8-8 

18-9 

4-50— 500  .... 

789 

019 

0-23 

0-84 

0-93 

30 

22 

53 

4-00— 4-50  .... 

705 

0-85 

105 

3-57 

3-86 

8-4 

-  f'3 

6-8 

3-50— 400  .... 

617 

2-56 

3-16 

9-50 

9-83 

6-9 

4-5 

11-8 

300-3-50  .... 

542 

2-75 

3-39 

8*97 

9-36 

59 

4-7 

10-9 

2-50— 300  .... 

459 

4-62 

5-70 

1275 

13-42 

6-8 

2-9 

9-9 

200— 2-50  .... 

381 

275 

339 

6-31 

6-35 

7-9 

3-5 

11-2 

1-75— 2  00  .... 

312 

211 

2-60 

396 

3-89 

13-3 

40 

17-8 

1-50— 1-75  ... 

275 

3-62 

4-46 

5-98 

5-76 

13-5 

5-8 

20-1 

1-25— 1-50  .... 

228 

8-24 

399 

4-43 

4-37 

141 

2-9 

17-4 

100— 1-25  ... 

181 

3-23 

3-98 

3-52 

3-66 

11-9 

-0-7 

111 

0-75— 100  .... 

147 

13-88 

16-99 

12-27 

1229 

14-9 

-  0-^ 

14-6 

0-50-075  .... 

106 

19-51 

23-23 

1250 

1311 

14-3 

-  6-3 

6-7 

0-25— 0-50  ... 

62 

13-85 

15-41 

518 

5-03 

19-7 

-7-9 

7-8 

Under  0-25.... 

23 

25-55 

10-82 

322 

1-13 

27-7 

9-3 

27-5 

Total 

i66 

lOO'OO 

lOO'OO 

loo-oo 

lOO'OO 

ii-o 

»'4 

I2-Z 

Note. — The  area  included  in  the  census  of  1881  showed  a  mean  density 
of  177,  which  rose  to  197  in  1891  and  to  199  in  1901.  In  1891  Upper  Burma 
and  Kashmir  were  enumerated  for  the  first  time,  adding  to  the  census  total  an 
ai^a  of  163,573  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  5-3  millions.  The 
rural  density  was  then  179,  rising  to  i8i  in  1901  on  the  same  area.  In  the 
latter  year  the  census  was  taken  for  the  first  time  of  Sikkini,  the  Lushai 
country,  the  Shan  States,  and  parts  of  the  Upper  Burma  frontier,  the  North- 
West  Frontier,  and  of  Baluchistan,  containing  in  the  aggregate  a  population  of 
about  2*38  millions,  on  an  area  of  159,805  square  miles.  The  fall  in  the  mean 
density,  therefore,  since  1881  is  due  to  the  addition  of  territory  with  a 
population  of  no  more  than  about  25  per  square  mile. 
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Table  B. — The  DistrilnUiaji  of  India  by  Natural  Divisions, 


Divisions 

Percentnpe  of 

each  Division 

on  ToUl 

Denaity 

pcr 
Square 

Aile. 

Mean  Annual 

Serial 

Order 

iu 

Variation 

per  Cent. 

in 

in  Order  of  Density. 

Area. 

Popu- 
lation, 
1901. 

Rainfall 

ill 
Inches. 

Varia- 
bility. 

t5«     '  1891  and 

A.  Density  above  mean^ 

V70. 
1.  Bengal  delta   

3-8 
2-4 

4-4 

4-3 
1-6 
2-1 
3-8 
41 

12-2 
6-7 

12-3 

10-2 
3-4 
4-1 
5-7 
55 

552 

490 

477 

409 
359 
334 
260 
229 

79-4 
47-5 

71-9 

309 

480 

104-3 

71-3 
84-7 

108-3 

130-3 

1280 

94-2 

5 

8 

7 

16 
13 
4 
12 
10 

+  7-7 

2.  East  Gangetic  plain 

3.  East  Himalaya  and ' 

sub-montane / 

4.  West  Gangetic  plain 

5.  East  coast,  south    .... 
6    West  coast 

-   i'2 

+    1-5 

+    6-5 
+   51 
+   6-5 

7    South  India 

33-2      94-2 
51-5  1  105-4 

+   9-8 

^.  East  coast,  north     .  . 

+  91 

Total  above  mean  .... 

S6'5 

60  i 

390 

oS-3  ,  i02  0 

.... 

+  49 

B.  Density  below  mean. 
9.  Deccan 

9-1 
2-6 
8-9 

7-7 

8-4 

8-9 
2-1 
2-3 

11-8 

3-6 
8-6 
4-5 

80 
2-2 
31 
5-5 

5-9 

5-7 
1-0 
1-0 

4-6 

1-3 
1-3 
0-3 

151 
147 
136 
123 

121 

110 
84 
79 

67 

63 
27 
11 

29-7     1380 
391     127-3 
27-6    181-8 
34-6  ;  127-5 

50-4  ,  1010 

57-7      910 
92-3      64-2 
32-6      880 

11-4    1948 

152-9      451 

64-3      538 

8-7    1610 

17 
14 
19 
15 

9 

6 

2 

11 

20 

1 

3 

18 

—  20 

10.  West  Satnura 

—  ^4 

11.  Gujarat    

12.  Central  India  plateau 

13.  West       Himalaya  1 

and  sub-montane  J 

14.  East  Satnura  

+   3  3 

-  4'5 
+   5-8 
+  11-7 

+   4-5 

+  271 

15.  Brahmaputra  Talley 

16.  Burma,  dry  zone 

17.  North-West,      dry! 

zone  J 

18.  Burma,  coast  

19.  „       wet  zone    ... 

20.  Baluchistan 

+  211 

Total  below  mean  .... 

735 

39'9 

94 

50'i     114-4 

-  3-4 

Tolal   

loo-o 

1 00-0 

170 

Sz'z    iiri 

.... 

Note. — This  table  refers   to  an   area  of    1,708,000  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  294,282,000  ;   but  in  the  last  column,  tracts  enumerated  for  the 
iirst  time  in  1901  not  having  been  included,  the  area  taken  is  1,545,300  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  291,616,300.    The  inclusion  of  the  cities  raises  the' 
mean  density  above  that  used  in  the  other  table. 
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ll.^Tlie  Austrian  Census  of  Ocmpafions,  1900.     By  H.  Fehunger. 

Statlstical  research  concerning  the  occupations  and  the  social 
classification  of  a  population  is  at  the  present  day  a  matter  of  vital 
importance.  In  Austria  inquiries  of  that  kind  were  first  conducted 
in  1869  and  1880,  but  the  results  of  those  enumerations  are  not 
comparable  with  the  data  obtained  at  the  censuses  of  1890  and 
1900,  which  contain  valuable  information  concerning  the  economic 
And  social  copditions  of  the  population  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

The  results  of  the  Austrian  census  of  occupations,  taken  on 
31st  December,  1900,  have  just  been  published.^  The  inquiry  with 
respect  to  occupations  was  made  on  the  population  schedule  of  the 
general  census.  Every  person,  without  regard  of  age,  has  been 
included  in  the  enumeration. 

With  slight  modifications,  the  form  of  classification  drawn  up 
for  the  census  of  1890  was  adopted  again;  accordingly  the  figures 
obtained  in  both  years  are  comparable. 

The  population  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  has  been  divided 
into  four  classes:  1,  Agriculture  and  forestry;  2,  manufactures;  3, 
trade  and  commerce ;  4,  official  and  professional  service ;  which 
classes  are  further  subdivided,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  occupa- 
tion designations  for  which  a  separate  presentation  is  made  is  182. 
All  persons  employed  either  by  the  State,  the  municipalities,  &c., 
whose  occupations  are  related  to  producing,  trade,  and  commerce 
■are  classed  with  the  latter. 

So  far  as  the  principal  division  of  the  population  into  bread- 
winners and  dependents  is  concerned,  the  following  summary  shows 
the  number  of  persons  in  each  division,  the  total  population,  and 
the  increase  during  the  last  decade : — 


Sreadwinners     

1890. 

unf»                        Percent. 

13,569,287 

14,108,596 

11,563,856 

478,756 

3-97 

Dependents — 

Family  members  

Domestic  serranta 

9,869,849 
456,277 

1716 
4-93 

Total  population   .... 

23,895»4M 

26,150,708 

9'44 

The  number  of  dependents  to  every  1,000  breadwinners  in  each 
class  of  occupations  is  as  follows : — 


1890. 

1900. 

A  lypiPiilf.ll'TA    Ac        •••■•.•• 

576 
1,139 
1,496 

654 

671 

IM^nntifiiohiires 

1,231 

Trade  and  commerce    

Official  and  professional  service 

1,513 
640 

Total  

761 

854 

»  Osterr.  Statisfik,  vol.  Ixvi,  Vienna,  l^Jtized  by  GoOglc 
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The  proportion  of  dependents  to  persons  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations  is  higher  in  1900  in  each  group  than  ten  years  ago;  it 
is  largest  in  trade  and  commerce  and  in  manufactures.  The  larger 
part  of  the  agricultural  population,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of 
gainful  workers.  In  the  occupation  class,  official  and  professional 
service,  a  larger  proportion  of  unmarried  persons  is  included  than  in 
all  other  classes ;  this  accounts  for  the  relative  small  percentage  of 
dependents.  The  causes  of  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
dependents  will  be  found  in  a  decrease  of  female  labour,  a  falling 
off  in  the  relative  number  of  males  under  20  years  employed,  and  in 
the  rising  of  the  birth-rate,  &c. 

Occupations  of  the  breadwinners  are  the  main  consideration 
from  an  economic  point  of  view ;  it  is  of  advantage  to  consider  this^ 
group  in  itself.  The  whole  number  of  breadwinners  is  distributed 
in  the  aggregate  and  by  sex,  according  to  the  number  and 
percentage  in  each  grand  group  of  occupations,  in  comparison  with 
similar  results  for  1890,  in  the  following  summary : — 


Aggregate. 
^^-•^--         Cent. 

Males 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Females. 

1900. 
A  £?riculture    

8,205,574 
3,138,800 
1,036,483 

1,727,739 

58-2 

223 

7-3 

12-2 

4,082,715 

2,420,902 

739,635 

1,014,791 

496 

29-3 

8-9 

12-3 

4,122,859 
717,898 
296,798 

712,948 

70*5 

Manufactures 

Trade  and  commerce 

Official    and    pro- 1 

fessional  service/ 

12-2 
51 

12-2 

Total    

14,108,596 

ICO'O 

8,258,093  ' 

lOO'O 

5.850,503 

1  CO'O 

1890. 
Afirriculture     

8,469,223 

2,880,897 

845,073 

1,374,049 

62-5 

21-2 

6-2 

101 

4,164,642 

2,155,860 

596,355 

831,744 

53-8 

27-8 

7-6 

108 

4,304,581 
725,037 
248.718 

542,350 

740 

Manufactures • 

124 

Trade  and  commerce 
Official    and    pro- 1 
fessional  service/ 

4-3 

9-3 

Total    

13.596,287 

ICO'O 

7,748,601 

lOQ-Q 

5,820,686 

100*0 

The  whole  number  of  males  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in 
1900  was  8,258,093  (against  7,748,601  in  1890),  constituting 
64*3  per  cent,  of  all  persons  of  this  sex.  The  whole  number  of 
females  who  were  gainfully  occupied  in  1900  was  5,850,503 
(5,820,686  in  1896),  constituting  44-0  per  cent,  of  all  female 
persons.  There  is  a  large  proportion  of  females  in  each  group  of 
occupations,  which  is  highest  in  agriculture  and  professional  and 
official  service;  in  1900,  according  to  the  census,  out  of  every 
1,000  breadwinners  devoted  to  agriculture  498  (492  in  1890)  are 
males  and  502  (508  in  1890)  females,  while  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  the  employment  of  females  is  considerably  less ;  out  of 
1,000  persons  engaged  in  this  class  of  occupations  771  (748  in  1890) 
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are  males  and  229  (252  in  1890)  females.  In  trade  and  commerce 
the  proportion  is  714  (706)  males  to  every  286  (294)  females,  in 
official  and  professional  service  587  (605)  males  to  every  413  (395) 
females.  As  compared  with  1890  there  have  been  increases  in  the 
proportion  of  males  engaged  in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  trade 
and  commerce,  while  the  proportion  of  females  decreased  in  all 
classes  except  official  and  professional  service.  The  decrease  of 
the  employment  of  females  indicates  an  improvement  in  the 
economic  condition  of  the  population. 

In  the  provinces  of  Upper  Austria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
Krain,  Gorz-Gradisca,  Istrien,  Tyrol,  Moravia,  Galicia,  Bucovina  and 
Dalmatia  the  largest  proportion  of  gainful  workers  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  ;  this  class  constitutes  also  a  large  proportioa 
in  Bohemia  and  Silesia.  Manufacturing  industries  are  most, 
developed  in  Lower  Austria,  Vorarlberg,  Trieste,  Bohemia,  and 
Silesia;  36'2  to  42*6  per  cent,  of  all  breadwinners  in  these 
provinces  devote  themselves  to  manufacturing. 

The  Austrian  census  of  occupations  provides  also  additional 
information  concerning  social  classes,  as  such  infoi-mation  is  of  great 
value.  The  following  summary  shows,  for  1890  and  1900,  the 
number  of  employers  of  labour  and  persons  working  on  their 
own  account,  as  well  as  the  number  of  salaried  officials,  workmen, , 
and  members  of  the  families  of  employers  assisting  in  the  business,^ 
and  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  during  the  decade : — 


Social  ClnRses. 

1900. 

1890. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 
per  Cent. 

KmDioTers.  &c 

4,310,676 

444,751 

5,268,693 

4,084,476 

8,812,640 
353,721 

\  9,372,926 
J 

+  1218 

Salaried  officials 

+  25*74 

Wace  cfimcrs 

Eelatires  assisting  emplojcrs  .... 

-    0-21 

Total   

14,108,596 

I3,5^9»287 

+     3-97 

In  1890  the  relatives  of  employers  assisting  in  business  were  no^ 
separately  reported,  but  included  in  the  class  of  wage  earners. 

'i'he  preceding  figures  show  that  nearly  one-third  of  tho 
breadwinners  of  this  country  belongs  to  the  class  of  employer* 
of  labour  or  persons  working  on  their  own  account.  Their 
proportion  is  largest  in  the  occupation  class,  official  and  professional 
service,  smallest  in  manufactures.  The  workmen  form  the  largest 
percentage  of  all  persons  in  manufactures,  while  the  proportion  of 
salaried  officials  is  largest  in  official  and  professional  service ;  this 
social  class  is  of  comparative  insignificance  in  agriculture. 

The  number  and  percentage  of  persons  belonging  to  specified 
social  classes  is  shown  for  each  grand  group  of  occupations  and  for 
the  years  1890  and  1900  in  the  table  below  : —      Digitized  by  vj^^^vic 
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SociHl  CUues. 

AfnricuUiire. 

Manaractnree. 

Namber. 

Per  Cent. 

Nomber.       \  PerCeat. 

1900. 
BmDloYera.  &o 

2,164,582 

20.738 

2,085,532 

3,934,722 

26-4 

03 

25-4 

47-9 

593,429     -     18-9 
75,153            «-A 

HitlrtriAH  nffip.iAlR 

Wao6  eamen 

2,368,725 
101,493 

75'5 

BehttiFOS  of  employew  assist- " 
ing  ia  buBiness 

8*2 

1890. 
KxdpI'Wpps  Ac.    tr-. ■ 

2,006,76* 
22,432 

6,440,027 

23-7 
0-3 

760 

597,8i7 
39.316 

2,243,734 

20^ 

Salaried  officials  

Wage  earners  and  relatives! 
of  emplojers  assisting  in  V 
business    J 

1-4 
778 

Social  CUim. 

Trade  and  Commerer. 

Official  itnd 

l^umber. 

Per  Cent. 

Nonber. 

nrCeat. 

1900. 
Employers,  &c 

368,580 
111,856 
509,648 

46,400 

356 
10-8 
491 

45 

1,184,085 
237.005 
304,788 

1,861 

68*6 

Salaried  officials  

13-7 

Wage  earners     

Relatives  of  employers  assist- 1 
ing  in  business J 

17^ 
01 

1890. 

Employers,  &c 

Salaried  officials  

314.577 
106,343 

424,153 

37-2 
12-6 

502 

923,453 
185,630     1 

67-2 
135 

Wage  earners  and  relatives  1 
ot   employers  assisting  in   - 
business    J 

265,012 

193 

The  proportion  of  employers  and  persons  working  on  their  own 
account  has  decreased,  except  in  agriculture,  while  a  relative 
decrease  of  salaried  officials  appears  in  the  occupation  class,  trade, 
and  commerce.  The  wage  earners  (inclusive  of  relatives  of 
employers  assisting  in  business)  decreased  in  agriculture,  and  in 
official  and  professional  service. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  also  the  number  and  proportion  of 
persons  of  each  sex  belonging  to  the  different  social  classes ;  this 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — 
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lioatX  ClHSses. 

Males. 

Females. 

Namber. 

J»cr  Cent. 

Kumber. 

Per  Cent. 

1900. 
Einployors,  &(• 

3,138,963 

3/6,846 

3,678,035 

1,061^,249 

72-8 
84-7 
69-8 

261 

1,171,713 

67,905 

1,590,658 

3,020,227 

27*2 

Salaried  officials  

153 

M^affft  earners 

302 

RelatiTes  of  employers  assist- 1 
ing  in  business J 

73-9 

1890. 
KmploTersi,  ^<* „ 

2,887,116 
311^3 

}  4,550,282 

751 
880 

48-6 

956,524 
42,518 

4,822,644 

24*9 

Salaried  officials  

W^asre  earners  

120 

Relativt'B  of  employers  assist- ") 
ing  in  business J 

51-5 

The  largest  proportion  of  male  breadwinners  are  wage  earners^ 
while  among  the  females  the  class  of  relatives  of  employers  assisting 
in  business  is  most  prominent ;  persons  of  the  latter  sex  form  a 
higher  percentage  in  1900  than  in  1890  in  the  classes  employers, 
4^c.,  and  salaried  officials. 

The  preceding  tables  show,  clearly  the  transformation  of  Austria 
from  an  agricultural  to  a  manufacturing  commonwealth. 

•  The  report  on  the  occupation  census  contains  also  data  concern- 
ing subsidiary  occupations,  the  distribution  of  breadwinners  and 
dependents  according  to  age,  conjugal  condition,  religion,  language, 
<&c.,  which  will  be  of  a  high  value  for  the  student  of  social 
conditions. 


III. — A  Statistical  View  of  the  Workmen^s  ConipenscUion  Aci 
ComnvUtee's  Report,    By  S.  W.  Gladwell. 

The  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
Home  Secretary  to  inquire  into  the  law  relating  to  compensation 
for  injuries  to  workmen,  is  of  interest  to  members  of  the  Society 
statistically,  without  any  relation  whatever  to  the  complicated  and 
intricate  legal  points  raised  before  the  Committee,  or  the  contest 
between  employers  and  workmen  as  to  the  benefits  which  should  or 
should  not  be  given  to  injured  persons. 

The  Worlmien's  Compensation  Act  has  now  been  in  existence 
over  six  years,  and  the  striking  features  of  the  experience  is  the 
relatively  very  small  number  of  cases  which  appear  in  the  various 
reports,  compared  with  what  is  known  to  be  a  number  many  times 
in  excess  of  that  published.  In  the  paper  by  Mr.  William  H.  Tozer, 
which  was  read  before  the  Society  in  April,  dealing  with  the  Five, 
Years'   Experience  of  the   Registrar  of    Friendly  Societies  \^Tith 
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reference  to  schemes  certified  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Acts,  1897  and  1900,  it  was  quite  clear  from  the  figures  given  that 
only  the  fringe  of  a  groat  subject  was  touched.  Only  one  Insurance 
Company,  the  Iron  Trades  Employers'  Insurance  Association^ 
Limited,  gives  any  figures  of  any  practical  value,  and  in 
Appendix  12,  p.  201,  of  the  report,  it  is  there  shown  that  the 
number  of  men  insured  with  that  Association  is  248,000,  with  a 
premium  income,  according  to  their  latest  report,  of  73,000/.  Thitj^ 
Company  admits  that  although  it  covers  a  large  proportion  of  the 
engineers  and  shipbuilders  of  the  country,  yet  at  the  same  time 
there  are  many  great  firms  and  a  large  number  of  small  ones  which^ 
for  various  reasons,  do  not  belong  to  the  Association.  The  figures 
given  by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  compare  in  importance 
with  the  iron  trades*  figures  in  some  respects  rather  unfavourably. 
It  is  well  known,  moreover,  that  since  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  came  into  force,  the  income  of  many  insurance  companies  has 
very  considerablv  increased,  it  being  calculated  that  not  less  than 
2,000,000/.  sterling  is  drawn  in  annual  premium  income  from 
the  employers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  judging  from  the 
revenue  accounts  of  the  companies,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
premium  income  and  the  claims  have  only  approximately  balanced. 
A  comparison,  therefore,  of  these  figures  will  endorse  and  emphasize 
the  striking  feature  of  the  report,  viz.,  the  very  small  proportion  of 
injuries  and  claims  which  become  the  subject  of  public  returns,  or 
returns  that  are  voluntarily  made  public. 

A  reference  to  the  annual  statistics  of  proceedings  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  published  by  the  Home  Office,  is 
further  evidence  of  the  remarkable  privacy  with  which  claims  are 
made,  met  and  settled  by  employers  and  insurance  companies  with 
the  workmen.  During  the  five  years  ending  31st  December,  1903, 
there  came  before  the  Courts,  either  by  arbitration  or  by  agreement, 
only  17,242  crises  of  over  seven  heads  of  employment,  whereas 
one  company  alone  dealt  in  that  time  with  22,000  claims,  that 
number  being  spread  over  only  one  class  of  employment,  and  even 
then  probably  over  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  that  class. 

It  is  quite  outside  the  province  of  this  Society  to  discuss  the 
expediency  of  Insurance  Companies  making  public  their  figures  in 
the  same  way  as  the  above  mentioned  Association,  but  certainly, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  high  polity,  it  would  seem  eminently 
desirable  that  every  Company  should  be  obliged  to  furnish  returns 
in  some  form  that  might  be  settled  after  consultation  between  the 
Companies  and  the  Government  departments. 

A  further  feature  of  the  report,  and  one  which  is  emphasized  by 
the  appendices,  is  the  lack  of  finality  of  the  figures,  and  a  want, 
possibly  excusable,  of  sound  calculation.  For  instance,  the  cost  of 
payment  of  compensation  during  the  first  fortnight  in  all  cases 
varies,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  various  individuals  examined, 
from  25  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent.,  and,  further,  there  seems  to  be  no 
comparison  of  rates  for  the  difierent  classes  of  insurance.  Taking 
haphazard  the  first  industry  with  which  one  meets  in  the  lists,  e,g.y 
agricultural  implement  makers,  the  rate  quoted  by  Company  A  is 
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-9.s\  per  cent. ;  by  Company  B,  los,  per  cent. ;  by  Company  C, 
7s.  6d.  per  cent.  It  is  alleged  that  there  are  many  reasons  for  the 
-ilifference  in  rates  in  one  risk  and  another,  although  both  may 
'belong  to  the  same  class  of  work.  Geographical  area  affects  the 
•cost  by  reason  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  speculative  solicitors,  a 
lenient  County  Court  Judge,  a  strong  labour  union,  clean  well- 
lighted  shops  and  well-guarded  machinery,  benevolent  and  personal 
interest  of  the  employer  in  the  welfare  of  his  workmen,  the  relative 
number  of  old  men  in  the  works  to  the  number  of  young  men 
employed,  the  rate  of  wages  in  one  district  as  compared  with 
4inother.  It  is  further  alleged  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
•scientifically  the  effect  of  each  of  these  and  other  causes,  but  the 
Insurance  Companies  have,  in  their  own  parlance,  to  "  smell "  a 
Tate.  This  is  not,  of  course,  scientific,  but  it  is  an  interesting 
example  of  how  statistics  are  affected  by  latent  causes.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  each  of  those  above  mentioned  would  have  a  very 
considerable  cumulative  effect  on  the  cost  of  compensation  to 
workmen.  Given  two  works  doing  exactly  the  same  weight  of 
manufacture — one  factory  is  very  clean,  well-lighted,  possessing 
well-guarded  machinery,  with  plenty  of  room  between  the  machines, 
and  all  modern  appliances ;  the  other  with  works  dark  and  gloomy, 
machinery  out  of  date  and  unguarded— it  will  be  easy  to  see  that 
the  cost  oi  compensation  in  the  former  case  would  be  very  much 
lighter  than  the  cost  of  compensation  in  the  latter;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  former  employer  has  spent  money  qud  improvements, 
which  the  other  employer  is  spending  qw%  compensation.  If, 
however,  one  of  the  above  works  has,  in  addition,  a  sprinkling  of 
speculative  solicitors  in  its  area,  and  a  County  Court  Judge  who  is 
rather  inclined  to  the  weaker  party,  together  with  a  strong  labour 
union,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  fact  that  compensation  in  that 
case  would  be  very  much  heavier  than  in  the  other,  and  so  to  that 
extent  the  true  aspect  of  the  case,  as  shown  by  the  figures,  would 
be  seriously  affected.  When  we,  however,  have  figures  like  those 
above  msntioned,  as  shown  by  the  Iron  Trades*  Association,  which 
is  spread  over  such  a  large  area,  the  probability  is  that  those  causes 
iire,  as  regards  one  geographical  area  compared  with  another, 
neutralised,  but  the  cumulative  effect  over  the  whole  business  still 
wjmains. 

Th^  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  compensation  during  the  past 
ifive  years  is  shown  by  every  witness.  Dealing  first  with  the  coal 
trade,  the  rate  per  100/.  of  wages  for  compensation  and  incidental 
expenses  has  risen  from  los,  y 21^(1.  to  i8.f.  6'6o8(/.,  or,  approximately, 
4in  increase  of  80  per  cent.  In  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
trades  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  during  the  five  years  of 
150  per  cent.,  the  cost  per  man  per  annum  being  in  the  first  year 
IX.  I  i^r/.,  and  in  the  last  year  4.5,  iid.  There  seem  to  be  no  figures 
referring  to  any  other  large  industry,  and  it  is  surprising  that, 
considering  the  large  interests  at  stake,  employers  did  not  do  more 
in  the  production  of  actual  facts  before  the  Committee.  Beyond 
two  or  three  of  the  Colliery  Owners'  Mutual  Associations,  the 
Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Employers'  Mutual  Association,  the 
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Kegistrar  of  FrieiKlly  Societies,  and  three  private*  industrial  firms 
or  companies,  there  are  no  broadbased  statistics  outside  those  with 
which  we  are  already  acquainted  under  the  Factory  Acts,  &c. 

Eeverting  for  a  moment  to  the  cost  of  compensation  for  the 
first  fortnight,  the  Engineers'  Association  seem  to  have  gone  into 
the  matter  very  elaborately.  They  seem  to  have  obtained  special 
information  from  certain  .selected  firms  emplo3ang  in  all  about 
350,000  men,  but  paying  approximatelv  2,500,000/.  per  annum  in 
wages.  These  firms  apparently  were  asked  to  give  a  return  of  every- 
accident  that  happened  in  their  works,  presumably  during  a  recent' 
year,  dividing  these  into  those  involving  less  than  fourteen 
days'  absence,  and  those  involving  more  than  fourteen  days' 
absence.  The  table  shows  a  total  over  thirteen  firms  of  4,17^4 
accidents,  of  which  65  per  cent,  involved  less  than  fourteen  days* 
absence.  It  would  seem,  according  to  the  books  of  the  Association, 
that  over  the  whole  of  their  firms,  numbering  nearly  700,  their 
experience  on  the  same  basis  showed  that  only  43  per  cent,  of 
accidents  involved  absence  under  fourteen  days — this  being  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  employers,  while  taking  a  note  for  their  own 
benefit  of  each  accident  as  it  occurred,  did  not  think  fit  to  report 
the  same  to  their  mutual  Association.  The  Association  assumes  for 
the  moment  that  the  65  per  cent,  would  be  a  fair  index  for  all  their 
accidents,  and  they  therefore  arrive  at  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
compensation  of  52^  percent.,  without  taking  into  account  accidents 
imknown  to  the  employer,  or  so  slight  as  not  to  be  taken  note  of, 
and  the  added  incentive  to  malinger.  It  will  be  obvious  that  in 
heavy  employments  like  coal  mining,  building,  quarry  work,  heavy 
engineering  and  shipbuilding,  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  respect  of 
compensation  would  be  light  relative  to  the  cost  in  the  lighter 
forms  of  work.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  average  duration  of 
incapacity  from  work  arising  from  accident  in  the  case  of  men 
employed  in,  say,  cotton  spinning,  would  be  very  much  less  than 
the  average  duration  of  incapacity  in  the  case  of  men  employed  in, 
say,  coal  mining.  There  would,  in  the  former  case,  be  consequently 
a  greater  number  brought  within  the  compensation  area  than  in  the 
latter  industry,  but  there  are  no  figures  in  any  part  of  the  report 
or  appendices  to  show,  even  in  a  remote  degree,  what  would  be  the 
increased  cost  in  any  particular  industry  from  abroad  made  by  the 
division  of  classes. 

The  Committee  conclude  their  report  with  some  observations  on 
the  desirability  of  more  comprehensive  and  accurate  records,  which 
should  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  commimity  in  general. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Insurance  Companies  from  thwr 
standpoint  do  not  \dew  this  suggestion  with  any  pleasure,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  revealing,  to  a  certain  extent,  trade 
secrets,  but  it  would  seem  that  figures  in  bulk  might  be  very  well 
given  with  some  reasonable  subdivision,  and  l)e  a  sufficient 
indication  to  the  Government  department,  and  to  those  accustomed 
to  deal  with  statistics,  of  the  truths  which  the  figures  might  bring 
out. 
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IV. — AgricuUwral  Returns  of  Great  Britain,  1904.     (1.  Acreage  and 
Live  Stock.     2.  Produce  of  Orops.) 

From  the  memorandum  prefixed  to  the  tables  of  acreage  and 
live  stock  issued  last  October,  it  appears  that  the  total  area  under 
crops  and  grass  in  1904  was  32,318,000  acres,  or  26,000  acres 
less  than  in  1903.  Of  this  total  15,220,000  acres  were  in  arable  ' 
cultivation,  being  a  decline  during  the  year  of  196,000  acres. 
The  wheat  area  in  1904,  1,375,000  acres,  was  the  smallest  ever 
recorded,  the  previous  minimum  being  1,417,000  acres  in  1895, 
subsequent  to  which,  however,  there  was  a  recovery  to  2,102,000 
acres  in  1898.  The  recent  decline  is  therefore  the  more  noteworthy j 
although  durmg  the  last  two  vears  it  may  be  largely  attributed  to 
the  imfavourable  conditions  of  the  sowing  time.  The  barley  area 
also  reached  its  minimum  in  1904,  showing  a  decrease  of  17,800 
acres  from  the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  area  under 
oats  was  extended  by  113,000  acres*  This  crop,  which  has  long 
been  the  most  widely  cultivated  cereal  in  Great  Britain,  now 
occupies  for  the  first  time  a  larger  area  than  wheat  and  barley 
together.  The  area  under  potatoes  was  570,000  acres,  or  6,000 
more  than  in  1903,  the  increase  being  practically  confined  to 
Scotland.  Turnips  and  swedes  showed  a  small  increase  for  the 
first  time  since  1893,  but  the  local  changes  were  very  diverse; 
this  was  also  the  case  with  mangolds,  in  which  crop,  however,  there 
was  a  net  decline  of  2,800  acres.  A  decline  of  136,000  acrefr 
appeared  in  the  area  under  clover  and  rotation  grasses ;  the  most 
important  reductions  bein^  in  Sufiblk  and  Lincoln,  while  in  Scotland 
the  decrease  was  relatively  small.  Permanent  grass  increased  by 
163,300  acres,  the  total  for  Great  Britain  now  exceeding  17,000,000 
acres,  of  which  about  one  quarter  was  mown  for  hay  this  year.  As 
regards  live  stock:  The  total  number  of  horses  included  in  the 
returns  was  the  largest  hitherto  recorded,  and  was  23,000  more 
than  in  1903.  The  number  of  cattle  was  greater  than  in  any  year 
since  1892,  while  an  increase  of  90,000  in  the  cows  and  heifers 
brought  the  total  of  this  class  of  stock  up  to  2,679,000,  a  number 
never  previously  equalled.  Sheep  continue  to  decline,  the  diminution 
this  year  being  433,000  head ;  the  most  important  decreases  occur  in 
the  north  of  England.     An  increase  of  175,000  pigs  is  noteworthy.  . 

The  preliminary  statement  of  the  produce  of  crops,  issued  on 
24th  November,  summarises  the  results  of  the  harvest  in  1904. 
Of  the  cereals,  wheat  and  barley  came  out  badly,  being  respectively 
4  bushels  and  2  bushels  per  acre  below  the  average  of  the  preceding 
ten  years ;  the  total  produce  in  each  case  was  the  smallest  on  record. 
Oats  were  an  average  crop.  Beans  gave  the  poorest  result  of  the 
year,  being  5  bushels  per  acre  below  average,  and  peas  were  also 
slightly  under  average.  Potatoes  yielded  a  good  crop,  quantitatively, 
the  average  for  the  whole  country  being  over  6  tons  per  acre.  Boots 
also  showed  over  average  results,  particularly  turnips.  Hay,  though 
not  quite  so  heavy  as  in  1903,  was  still  above  the  average  by  i  cwt. 
per  acre.     Hops  were  a  smaller  crop  than  in  any  year  except  1888.  . 
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AjricH'tural  Rjtunis  of  ilie  United  Kingdom  for  1904.    Acreage  wider  Crops  and  Grau; 

and  Ath  June,  1903,  in  each  Division  of  Great  Britain;  with 


Total  Area  of  laud  and  water «  

Total  acreage  aiider  cropt  and  grass  <> . 

CoFQ  Crops- 
Wheat 

Barley  or  here  

Oats    

Rye ., 

Beans .» 

Peas   


Totel 


England. 


W)\. 


I 


1903. 


Acreu-      I     Acres. 
32,551,808    132,551,808 


24,630,092    24,651,179 


l..W2,1(Vl 

1.6*S,f>79 

2,059,981 

49,4>8 

178,793 


5,369,862 


1,497,961 

l,5i5,.SI»4 

1,963,866 

£3,460 

2:6,750 

179,466 

5,455,142 


""  pSuSr^    ^02,760 

;{8'),64^ 
1 59,08  S 
118,480 
169,700 


Turnips  and  svredes.. 

Mangold...... 

Cabbage,  kolil-rabi,  and  rape 

Vetches  or  tares  

Other  crops  

ToUl  

'XXover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation- 

For  hay 

Mot  fur  hay   » 

Total  


Permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  up  in 
roUtton— ' 

For  hay 

Kot  for  hay  


ToUl 


flux 

Hops   

-Small  fruit... 
'Bare  fallow 


2,3<Ol018 


402,725 
1,066,839 
388,1  >6S 
162,7  IS 
135,819 
163,440 


2,338,099 


1,698,490 
1,019,778 


i  1,797,076 
I  1,025,004 


2,718,268    '  2,822,079 


4,116,855 
9,676,560 


4,132,881 
9.458,29} 


I3,693,4»5    i '3,581,178 


661 

47,799 

70,612 

419,567 


916 

47,938 

68,968 

337,na9 


No. 


florses  used  for  agricultural  purposes* 869,618 

Unbroken  horses —  , 

1  year  and  aliove I  224,969 

Under  1  year 101,355 


Total  of  l.orses..^.. 


,»95,942 


No. 
856,569 

234,525 
98,266 


1,179,360 


Co«-s  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf I  1,961,860  1,8:6,.318 

O:  her  cattle—                                                    I  I 

2  year*  and  aboie '  1,034,419  '  l,0f8,2*l 

1  year  and  under  2  i  968,464  907,667 

Under  1  year I  952,489  894,082 

Total  of  cattle  I  4,917,232  4,746,308 


Ewes  kept  for  breeding '  6,670,760 

Other  sheep— 

1  year  and  above 8,070  994 

Under  1  year |  6, 107,208 

Total  of  sheep  I  14,748,962 


Sowi  kept  for  breeding  I       327.904 

Oiher  pigs - I    2,148,451 

ToUl  of  pigs I    2,476.355 


5,341,950 

3,14«,416 
6,210,612 


14,900,9:8 


832,736 
1,973,072 


2,305,807 


"W-ilrs. 


1904. 


A errs. 

4.77%  133 


2,798.880 


S5,l4i 

96,341 

212,310 

1,228 

1,235 

917 


347,105 


29,714 
61.039 
10,213 

4,182 
877 

1,390 


107,421 


203,039 
159.431 


362,470 


602,756 
1.471,711 


',974,467 


1,'68 
6,151 


No. 
94,353 

43,416 
2.S,l6t 


160,262 


377,463 

8.3,931 
176,849 
190,193 


728,435 


1,415,284 

828,190 
1,246,211 

3,489,685 


8fi,62l 
204,4d3 

241,104 


1903. 


Acres. 

4,777,133 


2,800.401 


43,197 

99,060 

813,266 

1,.380 

1,:92 

1,059 


359,274 


30,197 

61, ass 

10,259 

4,474 

955 

1,349 


108,272 


303,423 
182,693 


386,016 


487,110 
1,451,724 


1,938,834 


1,230 
6,771 


No. 
94,237 

41,173 
31,854 


157,264 


274,472 

86,567 
163,9SH 
18^,Ot>7 


711,064 


1,400,496 

829,275 
1,281,653 


.3,5  ",424 


S9,404 
204,579 

243,983 


Seotiand. 


1904. 


Acres. 
19,458,728 


4,888,638 


1903. 


Acres. 

i9»458,72« 


4.891.799 


87,786 

300,764 

980,739 

5,028 

10,903 


41,136 

314,050 

978,110 

6,324 

11,613 

994 


1,236,067 


137,786 
4ol,72l 
3,969 
14,709 
8,872 
«,58l 


6x8,587 


431,866 
1,169,391 

'»59o,757 


145,793 
1,284,383 


1,430,174 


6.073 
6,972 


No. 
156,277 

33,956 
JS,799 


204,032 


439,856 

256,286 
284,690 
232,521 


1,212,685 


1,246,127 


131,364 
46e,924 

8,306 
15,917 
8,193 
2,601 


618,203 


411,947 
1.187,184 


'.599,731 


144,976 
J^,289,507 

1,414,483 


6,954 
7,296 


No. 
155,612 

81,423 
13,466 


200,530 


497,418 

376,817 
S9^6S1 
3$7,480 

1,247,246 


3,^94,864 

1,414,418 
2,659,249 


6,968,531 


17,631 
136,664 


144,  «S5 


2,936,665 

1,483,198 
2,808,643 


7.227,395 


17.761 
119,010 

136,771 


»  Furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  lor  Ireland.  The  figures  for  Live  Stock  are 
subject  to  revision.  Digitized  by  VjVJVJV  I 

*  The  ftgnret  for  1904  are  subject  to  reridion.  ^ 
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<3md  Number  of  Hordes^  CattUy  Sheep,  and  Pigs;  as  returned  upon  the  4th  June,  1904, 
JParticidars  for  Irdand^  and  Total  for  the  United  Kingdom. 


Great  Britain. 

Ireland.* 

indadlnir  Ule  oMMfan 
■nd  Channvl  ItlandN. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904.* 

1903. 

Acreg. 
56,787.669 

Acres. 
56^787,669 

Acres. 
20,710,589 

Acres. 
io,7is-,589 

Acres. 
77684,012 

Acres. 

77,684,012 

TotiU  area  of  land  and  water* 

32,317,610 

32^3*3.579 

15,230,124 

15,742,421 

47.670,948 

47,708,033 

Totnl  acreage  nndcr  crops  and  grass  <^ 

1,375,284 

1,810,684 

8,252,962 

56;7U 

252,782 

176,608 

6,953,^3+ 

1,581,587 

1,858,484 

3,140,245 

69,064 

231»,655 

181,511 

7,c6o,543 

30,823 

158,108 

1,078,772 

M14 

1,890 

185 

37,596 

16f,791 

1,097,588 

10,0.iO 

2,«+0 

290 

1,407,618 
2,tt«,H54 
4,351,183 

66;m 

251,892 
176,984 

1,620,988 

2,021,823 

4,257,053 

69,228 

841,938 

181,951 

8,393,oco 

Com  Crops- 
Wheat 

Barley  or  here 
OaU 
Rye 
Beans 
Peas 

i,279,»89 

1,306,345 

8,257,658 

Total 

670,209 
1,604,104 
898;8i7 
177,986 
128,229 
156,671 

3,036,026 

664,266 
1,603,301 
401627 
183,104 
I44,96f 
167,290 

3,064,574 

618,540 

38d,an 

76,746 

43,146 

2,761 

34,459 

630,393 

28:,548 

75,<98 

4I*,317 

2.662 

24,865 

1,300,419 
1,898,010 
475,313 
221,478 
131,^78 
182,8o:< 

1,196.877 
1,898,879 
478,894 
231,743 
147,967 
19^,985 

Green  Crops— 
Potatoes 

Turnips  and  swedes 
Mangold 

Cabbage,  kolil-rabi,  and  rape 
Vetches  or  tares 
Other  crops 

i,05o,4«3 

1,059,783 

4,109,345 

4.146,845 

Total 

Clover,  saiiiroin.  and  grasses  under  rotation— 
For  hay 
Not  for  hay 

ToUl 

Permanent  pasture  or  grsss  not  broken  up 
in  rotauon— * 
Kor  hny 
Not  for  hay 

Total 

Max 
Hops 

Small  fniit 
Bare  fallow 

Horses  used  for  agnculiural  purroies" 
Unbroken  horses— 

1  year  and  above 
Under  1  year 

Total  of  horf  es 

Cows  and  heifers  in  niilk  or  in  calf 
Oiher  CHttle— 

2  yean  and  aliove 

1  year  aud  under  3 
Under  1  year 

TuUl  of  cattle 

Kwes  kept  for  breeding 
Other  sheep— 

1  year  aud  above 

Under  1  year 

8,332,896 
3,348,600 

2,412,445 
2,195,381 

631,748 
647,416 

627,259 
608,776 

1,236,035 

2,968,463 
3,028,616 

3,053,638 
3,037,584 

4,671.495 

4,807,S26 

1,279,164 

5.997,078 

6,091,222 

4,765,403 
13,382.668 

4,764,970 
1^.179.525 

16.934495 

1,628,412 
9,939,223 

1,696,906 
9,988,945 

6,400,510 
22.»92.796 

6,358,319 
22,187.124 

17.09S.056 

11,567,635 

11,583.851 

28.693.305 

28,545,443 

663 

47,799 

77,947 

482,690 

925 
•47,9«8 
76,152 
851,126 

44,293 

4,512 

4,818 

44,686 

4,591 
5,131 

44,856 

47,799 

82,980 

437,927 

45,610 

47,938 

81,260 

356,715 

Ko. 
1,120,247 

301,371 
138)618 

Ho. 
1,106,448 

297,121 
133,585 

1,537,154 

No. 
869,783 

93,498 
68,980 

532,263 

No. 
364,689 

89,327 
69.856 

No. 
1,497,374 

396,288 
208.2^71 

No. 
1,477,991 

387,817 
204,136 

2,o69,9U 

1,560,236 

523,8^2 

2,101,833 

8,678,660 

1,374,636 
1,439,833 
1,875,208 

3,588,208 

1,430,626 
1,868,136 
1,317,649 

1,497,819 

1,026,665 
1,036,505 
1,117,143 

1,495,179 

l,a32,178 
1, 036,963 
1,100,502 

4,664,1x2 

4,193,893 

2,405,979 
2,474,434 
2,501,659 

4,1W\480 

2,467,770 
2,418,.307 
2,428,947 

6,858,352 

6,704,618 

4,677,132 

n,575  965 

11,408,504 

9,880,908 

5^13,603 
10,012.666 

9,879,101 

6,459,889 
lu.800,807 

1,S24,803 

722,566 
1,5M),516 

1,676,179 

729,601 
1,638,924 

11,435,887 

6,040,674 
II, 628.5 1.S 

11.485,423 

6,197,168 
11,976,282 

35,207.178 

25.639.797 

3,8*7,884    1    3,944*604 

29.105.074 

29,658,863 

Total  of  sliecp 

Sh2,0d6 
2,47»,S88 

889,900 
3,296,661 

138,641 
1,181,983 

147,807 
1,236,709 

617,621 
3,674,471 

640,008 
3,545,S05 

Sows  kept  for  breeding 
Other  pigs 

2,861,644 

2,686,561 

i,3«5,523 

i,3«3,5'6 

4,192,092 

4,085,808 

ToUl  of  pigs 

«  Not  including  forlSTlore  nnd  tidal  water. 
*  Not  including  mountaiui<l  \ieii\h  land^ 


tountaiuid 
•  Includinir  mares  kept  for  br< 


eedinir. 


Digitized  by  VJ 


oogk 
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Produce  of  Crops,  Prdiminai-y  StaiMierU  9kcwing  tiu  Eitimatmi  Total  Produtf 
and  Yield  per  Acre  of  the  Principal  Crops  in  Great  Britain  in  the  Tear  1901, 
with  Comparisons  for  1903,  and  the  Average  Yield  per  Acre  of  the  Ten  Yean 
1894-1903. 

Wheat. 


Krtimiit«dToUlProdttcc. 

ken 
1904. 

»ge. 

Kstimated  Yield 
per  Acre. 

Arenft 

of  the 

1904. 

RiiHlielt. 
34,535,8I>7 
890,800 
1,453,549 

1903. 

1903. 

1904. 

Bushels. 
26*52 
25-41 
38  53 

1903. 

Ten  Yetn 

1894'IWS. 

England 

Wa  e« 

Bushels. 
45,102,829 
l,0o9,229 
1,481,258 

Acres.      1       Acres. 
1,802,404  1,497,264 
35,062 ,      43,072 
37,722 1      41,181 

Bvshels 
3012 
2V59 
3601 

Boshds. 

3095 

24-99 

Scotland 

87-68 

areat  Britain. 

36,880,246 

47,64».8<6 

^375,»88^>»58>»457 

26-82 

30*13 

30-95 

B  ABLET. 

England 

Wales 

47,028,421 
2,983,409 
7,181,237 

49,081,889 
2,890,174 
7,502.478 

1,513,579 

96.341 

200.764 

1,545,854 

99,080 

214,0^ 

80-47 
30-97 
35-77 

31-76 
29-17 
3505 

3300 
3013 

Scotland 

85-77 

Great  Britain. 

57.1931067 

59,474,041 

1,840,684 

1,858,484 

3 1 '07 

32-00 

33*17 

Oats. 

England 

Wales 

84,078,623 

7,426,363 

85,902,862 

82,790,458 

6,623,032 

35,267,698 

2,050,961 
212,240 
980,789 

1,953,866 
213,266 
973,110 

40-82 
34-99 
3661 

42-37 
31-06 
86-24 

41-09 
33-25 

Scotland  

36-60 

Great  Britain. 

127,407,848 

124,681,188 

3,252,940 

3,140,242 

39*17 

36-70 

39-06 

Bbakb. 

England 

Wales 

5,435,246 

29,851 

863,079 

7,063,775 

38,238 

843,317 

240,859 

1,230 

10,515 

226,488 

1,272 

11,151 

22-61 
24-47 
84-53 

31-20 
3006 
31-24 

28-02 
24*41 

Scotland 

32-68 

Great  Britain. 

5.8i8»i75 

7,450,3  ?o 

252,104 

238,861 

2312 

31-19 

28-25 

Peas. 

England 

Wales 

4,447,768 
19,728 
15,875 

4,763,885 
21,320 
17,918 

172,502 
913 
575 

179,122 

1,052 

684 

26-78 
21-61 
2674 

26-60 
20-27 
26-20 

26-35 
1979 
25  36 

Scotland 

Great  Britain. 

4,482,866 

41803,123 

173,990 

180,858 

25-77 

2656 

26-29 

Potatoes. 

England 

Wales 

Tons 
2,462,613 
143,964 
981,677 

Tons. 
2,041,023 
131,846 
740,844 

Acres.      1       Acre*. 
402,760,     402.725 
29,714 '       30,197 
137,735  j     131,364 

Tons. 
611 
4-84 
713 

Tons. 

5-07 
487 
5-64 

Tons. 
5-80 

Scotland 

6-43 
567 

Great  Britain. 

3,588»254 

2,913,713 

570,209 

564,286 

,^'^l 

5i6 

^.^K^' 

0 
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Prodttee  of  Crops,     Preliminary  Statemetit  for  Great  Britain  for  1904 — Contd. 
Turnips  and  Swbdxs. 


EaUmated  ToUl  Prodoce. 

Acreage. 

E«timaled  Yield 
per  Acre. 

Average 
of  the 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904.  j  1903. 

Ten  Years 
180M903. 

England 

Wales 

Tom. 
14,240,944 
1,000,805 
7,794,380 

Tons. 
12,996,608 
873,684 
6,057,168 

Acres. 
1,091,344 
61,039 
451,721 

Acres, 
1,085,339 
61,aS8 
456,924 

Tons. 
1305 
16-40 
17-25 

Tons. 

n-97 

14-31 
13-26 

Tpns. 
11-96 
14*74 

Scotland 

14:69 

Great  Britain. 

23,036,129 

1 9.9 17,460 

1,604,104 

1,603,301 

14-36 

11*43 

12-79 

Makoolp. 

England 

Wa  68 

7,252,440 

180,615 

48,347 

6,983,763 

154,937 

49.055 

385,646 

10.212 

2,969 

388,063 

10,259 

3,305 

18-81 
17-69 
16-28 

18-00 
1510 
14-84 

18-36 
1612 

Scotland 

1710 

Great  Britain. 

7,481,401 

7,187,755 

398,827 

401,627 

18-76 

17-90 

18-30 

Hay  mom  Cloybb,  Sainfoin,  &o. 

England 

Wales 

Cwto. 
50,851,915 
5,052,234 
14,037,089 

Cwu. 
56,941,209 
4,567,076 
11,921,099 

Acres. 

1,693,490 

203,039 

421,366 

Acres. 

1,797,075 
203,423 
411,947 

Cwts. 
29-94 
24-88 
33-31 

CwU. 
31-69 
22-45 
28-94 

Cwta. 
2903 
2403 

Scotland 

31-88 

Great  Britain. 

69,941,268 

7314*9,384 

1,311.895 

1,411,445 

30*11 

30-44 

1913 

Hay  7B0U  Pbbmanbnt  Gbass. 

England 

Wales 

102,806,640 

10,224,964 

4,482,312 

109,007,844 
8,662,669 
8,961,549 

4,116,855 
502,756 
144,939 

4,122,884 
487,110 
144,281 

24  97 
20-34 
30-93 

26-44 
17-78 
27-46 

2405 
18-58 

Scotland 

,28-87 

Great  Britain. 

H7,5>3.9i6 

121,632,062 

4,764,550 

4,754.175 

24-66 

15-58 

13*63 

Note. — The  preliminarj  statement  of  the  produce  of  hops  for  1904,  issued  on  the 
7th  October,  showed  a  total  estimated  produce  of  282,330  cwts.,  being  an  estimated 
jield  per  acre  of  5-91  cwts. 
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V. — Notes  on  Economic  and  StcUistical  IForks. 

Ecommc  Inquiries  and  Studies,  By  Sir  Robert  GifFen,  K.C.B. 
In  two  volumes,  8vo.  Vol.  i,  xii  +  455  pp. ;  vol.  ii,  vi  +  46 1  pp. 
London :  George  Bell  and  Sons,  1904.     Price  215.  net. 

These  two  volumes  of  collected  studies  hatdly  stand  in  need 
of  formal  recommendation  to  the  readers  of  this  Joumuil,  They 
represent  the  life-work  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Society, 
if  for  a  moment  we  dismiss  from  our  consideration  the  service 
which  for  many  years  he  rendered  as  a  civil  servant  to  the  State. 
They  are  a  varied  typical  collection  of  the  writings  of  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best-known  of  living  statistical  authorities.  As  such 
they  would  be  certain  of  a  cordial  grateful  welcome  from  statisticians 
in  this  country  and  wherever  else  statistical  study  is  conscientiously 
pursued.  It  is  no  long  time  since  Sir  Robert  GifFen's  Essays  in 
Finance^  from  which  a  large  portion  of  the  present  volumes  has 
t)een  reproduced,  occupied,  not  only  a  distinctive,  but  even  an 
unique,  position  in  English  economic  literature;  for  they  were 
practically  the  only  writings  in  the  English  language  approaching 
any  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  exhibiting,  by  accident 
it  might  be  more  than  by  design,  some  amount  of  systematic 
■exposition,  to  which  our  economic  teachers  could  send  their  pupils 
for  instruction  in  statistical  method  and  technique.  They  were  not 
of  course  intended  by  their  author  to  be  a  text-book  in  statistics, 
but  in  its  absence  they  fulfilled  many  of  the  functions  to  which  a 
text-book  written  for  the  purpose  could  aspire.  Of  that  prerogative 
they  have  been  deprived  by  the  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Bowley's 
manual,  and  the  appearance  of  that  book  has  redeemed  English 
economics  and  statistics  from  a  reproach  which  was  previously  not 
•undeserved.  But  we  imagine  that  the  author  of  the  volumes  now 
before  us  would  be  the  foremost  to  rejoice  that  a  growing  demand 
for  methodical  instruction  should  have  furnished  the  occasion  for 
the  preparation  and  the  issue  of  that  text-book.  For  that  demand 
indeed  he  himself  is  in  no  small  degree  responsible.  He  has 
jstimulated  an  eager  appetite  for  statistical  information.  He  has 
exposed  completely  not  a  few  of  the  most  common  statistical 
mistakes.  He  has  supplied  a  model  of  the  way  in  wliich  exact 
statistical  knowledge  should  be  imparted. 

For  this  reason  we  feel  some  regret  that  these  two  volumes 
fihould  not  have  been  described  as  "  Statistical  Studies  and  Inquiries." 
For  we  are  jealous  for  the  honour  which  would  thus,  w^e  think,  have 
been  rendered  to  Statistics,  and  for  the  larger  emphasis  which  would 
have  been  bestowed  on  the  author's  services  to  that  particular 
branch  of  learning.  The  essays  seem  to  us,  in  the  great  majority 
•of  cases,  to  be  concerned  more  closely  with  statistical  reasoning  and 
observation  than  with  economic  study  or  speculation.  And-  even 
when  they  are  designed,  as  in  some  instances,  to  illustrate  the 
aid  which  statistics,  handled  skilfully,  can  give  to  the  elucidation 
or  solution  of  vexed  problems  of  practical  economics,  it  is  the 
special  statistical  rather  than  the  general  economic  considerations 
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which  are  assigned,  rightly  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  greater  prominence. 
As  a  training  in  the  actual  practice  of  statistical  inquiry  these 
collected  writings  of  an  expert  veteran  seem  to  us,  as  we  have  read 
them  once  again,  to  have  lost  little  or  none  of  their  old  importance, 
although  English  students  can  now  commence  their  studies  with  a 
systematic  text-book  written  in  the  English  language.  They  would 
still,  with  great  advantage,  as  we  thmk,  supplement  their  early 
reading  by  the  subsequent  perusal  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen*s  Essays. 
For  they  would  there  observe  the  statistician  actually  at  work. 
They  would  watch  him  compassing  with  ease  the  arduous  enterprise 
of  wresting  from,  unwilling  facts  the  information  which  they 
obstinately  withhold.  They  would  note  with  envy,  and  would 
surely  strive  to  emulate,  the  masterly  assurance  with  which  a 
trained  quantitative  sense  is  here  effectively  employed  in  the 
accurate  interpretation  of  uncertain  evidence. 

Even  when  Sir  Robert  Giffen  is  engaged  on  questions  like  the 
expense  of  the  Franco-German  war,  the  interest  of  which  has  to 
some  extent  evaporated  from  the  public  mind  during  the  generation 
which  has  come  and  gone  since  the  paper  was  compiled,  its  scientific 
value,  as  an  exercise  in  method  and  technique,  is  unimpaired. 
Taught  by  this  example,  the  student  may  apply  the  lesson  he  has 
learnt  to  the  examination  of  a  later  campaign,  in  which  his  own 
country  was  concerned ;  and  the  same  expert  guidance  is  to  some 
extent  available  for  his  assistance,  for  an  essay  in  the  second  volume 
deals  with  "Some  Economic  Aspects  of  the  South  African  War." 
Nor  indeed  can  we  imagine  that  amid  the  great  variety  of  subjects 
to  which,  in  the  papers  now  reprinted  in  these  volumes.  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  has  during  tne  last  thirty  years  or  so  applied  his  remarkable 
statistical  dexterity,  any  student  could  fail  to  find  a  pattern  of  the 
way  in  which  he  shoidd  address  himself  to  business  when  he  wishes 
to  investigate  statistically  some  topic  in  which  he  is  interested.  As 
we  run  our  eyes  along  the  titles  of  the  thirty-one  essays  reproduced, 
we  note  with  grateful  admiration  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  discussions  of  our  time  in  which  the  author  has  engaged.  Nor 
has  he  intervened  without  producing  a  distinct  inclination  in  the 
course,  and,  at  any  rate  in  many  cases,  in  the  final  outcome  of  these 
conspicuous  debates.  For  he  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  an  influence 
rarely  wielded  by  statisticians  in  this  or  any  other  country  ;  he  has 
known  how  to  reach  the  ear  of  ordinary  folk.  He  has  possessed  in 
a  remarkable  degree  what  we  may  call  the  journalistic  instinct  of 
presenting  his  material  in  an  attractive  and  intelligible  form. 

This  enviable  gift  of  facile  exposition  has,  no  doubt,  its 
dangers.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  may  not  always  have  been  able  to 
resist  its  subtle  powerful  temptations.  Those  unlucky  persons  who 
from  time  to  time  may  have  found  themselves  compelled  by  a  hard 
destiny  to  take  the  contrary  side  to  him  in  some  prolonged  and 
spirited  debate,  may  perhaps  have  thought  him  an  unsparing 
controversialist.  They  may  even  have  suspected  that  he  sometimes 
started  with  so  unhesitating  a  conviction  of  the  necessary  triumph 
of  his  cause,  that  he  would  not  or  he  could  not  see  the  merits  of 
the  case  which  might  be  put  together  by  his  opponenit,su  iThey  may 
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therefore  be  disposed  to  consider  it  a  hard  perplexing  saying  on 
the  lips  of  so  persuasive  and  adroit  a  reajsoner,  who  has  seemed  to 
them  at  least  to  take  an  unconcealed  joy  in  controversial  argument, 
that  he  has  cherished  in  the  essays  printed  in  these  volumes  the 
disinterested  academic  aim  of  avoiding  controversy.  And  yet,  on 
reflection,  they  might  find  some  consolation  in  the  thought  that  in 
one  controversy  of  recent  times,  from  which  intense  heat  was  not 
absent,  the  advocates  of  a  view  opposed  to  that  adopted  by 
Sir  Robert  Giffen  discovered  in  his  writings,  some  of  which  in  fact 
are  represented  in  the  volumes  now  before  us,  the  statistical 
presentation  of  the  data  on  which  they  were  willing  to  rely 
for  a  large  portion  of  their  argument  for  the  reforms  which  he 
resisted.  We  allude  to  the  essav  on  the  "Fall  of  Prices  of 
Commodities  in  1873-79."  Similarly,  it  may  be  that  a  fiscal 
reformer  of  the  present  day  might  draw  the  like  encouragement  for 
his  heretical  belief  from  the  more  recent  Essay  on  "  A  Financial 
Retrospect,  1861-1901."  And  yet  in  honesty  he  must  admit  that 
Sir  Robert  has  never  attempted  to  conceal  his  thoroueh-going  faith 
in  the  theoretical  orthodoxy  and  the  practical  expeaiency  alike  of 
Free  Trade.  Not  a  few  of  the  most  notable  of  the  essays  in  these 
volumes  are  devoted  to  the  refutation  of  protectionist  contentions 
and  mistakes.  To  Sir  Robert  GifFen  the  revelation  of  the 
magnitude,  or  perhaps  of  the  existence,  of  "invisible  exports" 
is  chiefly  due;  and  arguments  based  on  his  established  facts 
have  been  conspicuous  in  the  controversial  armoury  of  subsequent 
Free  Traders.  From  such  comparisons  as  these,  however,  the 
impartial  student,  who  presumably  is  anxious  only  to  attain  and  to 
announce  the  truth,  may  draw  with  justification  a  conclusion  which 
is  complimentary  to  Sir  Robert's  candour  as  a  statistician. 

There  is  one  other  reason  for  which  the  readers  of  this  Journal 
may  feel  a  peculiar  pride  in  the  contents  of  these  volumes.  Six  of 
the  essays  have  appeared  already  in  these  pages.  Thejr  were  read 
originally  as  papers  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
and  two  of  the  six  were  delivered  as  addresses  from  the  Presidential 
Chair.  Of  these  six  papers  the  address  on  the  "Progress  of  the 
Working  Classes  in  the  last  Half  Century"  attracted  perhaps  as 
much  attention  from  the  general  public  as  any  utterance  of 
Sir  Robert  Giffen;  and  it  illustrates  in  a  conspicuous  degree  his 
power  of  interesting  uninstructed  laymen  in  a  statistical  discussion. 
A  second  essay  on  the  "Use  of  Import  and  Export  Statistics" 
affords  no  less  remarkable  an  example  of  the  quality  of  these  papers 
as  models  of  statistical  method  and  technique ;  and  it  may  now  be 
finally  pronounced  to  have  taken  an  enduring  place  as  a  classic  in 
the  statistical  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  third  essay  on 
"  The  Utility  of  Common  Statistics"  demonstrates  beyond  possibiHty 
of  dispute  the  ease  with  which  so  competent  a  master  of  Ms  subject 
can  extract  from  dry  numerical  material  the  succulent  pith  of 
significant  fact  contained.  But,  although  these  three  essays  may  be 
rightly  chosen  as  representative  samples  illustrating  the  most 
obvious  characteristics  of  the  author,  there  are  few,  if  there  are  any, 
of  the  papers  reprinted  in  these  volumes  from  MfJ^^^  ;(i|^f^tis|%al 
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student  may  not  derive  inspiriting  instruction,  and  the  general 
reader  may  not  gather  useful  information.  A  censorious  critic 
might  perhaps  affirm  that  a  few  among  the  many  which  deal  with 
passing  controversies  in  a  controversial  mood  might  have  been 
omitted  without  serious  loss ;  but  even  he  would  recognise  that  the 
advantage  gained  by  their  omission  would  consist  in  the  discovery 
of  sufficient  room  for  the  reproduction  of  older  papers  from  the 
"Essays  in  Finance"  which  Sir  Robert  has  not  here  reprinted. 
We  might  for  instance  have  been  glad  'to  have  obtained  in  exchange 
for  a  "Note  on  the  Gresham  Law,"  or  the  paper  on  "Fancy 
Monetary  Standards,"  the  "  Further  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  the 
•Working  Classes."  Possessors  of  the  earlier  volumes,  long  since 
out  of  print,  might  also  have  been  grateful  to  the  publishers  had 
they  confined  the  first  of  the  new  volumes  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  earlier  essays,  and  left  the  second  for  the  publication  of  the  new 
material  taken  from  the  various  Journals  to  which  the  author  has 
subsequently  contributed.  For  it  should  perhaps  be  noted  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  final  essay  on  "The  Present  Economic 
Conditions  and  Outlook  for  the  United  Kingdom,"  which  is  not  the 
least  characteristic  paper  in  the  book,  all  the  essays  have  been 

{published  in  some  other  place  before  they  have  been  collected  here, 
n  their  collected  form,  however,  we  are  more  easily  enabled  to 
appreciate  their  total  value ;  and  the  objections  we  have  noted  are 
of  small  importance,  compared  with  the  rich  and  welcome  opportunity 
now  presented  for  the  connected  study  of  a  representative  selection 
of  the  writings  of  an  author  of  whose  ability  and  influence  every 
statistician  must  feel  proud,  and  especially  the  members  of  that 
Society  of  which  he  has  •  for  many  years  been  a  distinguished 
ornament.  To  the  zealous  service  he  has  rendered  to  its  advancement 
the  publication  of  the  volumes  now  before  us  is  a  notable  addition. 

L.L.P. 

The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Free  Trade  Movement,  By  W. 
Cunningham,  D.D.,  F.B.A.  x  +  168  pp.,  8vo.  London :  C.  J.  Clay 
and  Sons,  1904.     Price  2S.  6d,  net. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  historical  aspect  of  Free  Trade 
problems,  whether  they  agree  or  not  with  his  conclusions,  will  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Cunningham  for  his  careful,  luminous,  and 
concise  statement  of  the  influences  that  made  for  Free  Trade  in  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  last  century,  and  of  those  which  pro- 
duced the  re-action  of  more  recent  years.  The  period  from  Burleigh 
to  1815  is  treated  as  a  consistent  whole,  during  which  one,  at  least, 
of  the  main  objects  of  statesmen  was  to  obtain  command  of  the  seas 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  as  well  as  war ;  and  Dr.  Cunningham 
holds  that  the  methods  were  justified  by  their  success.  The  end 
of  this  period  was  "characterized  by  great  enterprise  and  rapid 
progress  (p.  32),  through  or  because  of  the  system  of  high 
protection,  but  "  the  result  on  the  welfare  of  the  community,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  deplorable.  The  condition 
•  of  the  labouring  classes,  both  in  town  and  country,  was  miserable 
in  the  extreme  "  (p.  37).     The  time  had  arrived  for  a  change. 
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Great  Britain  in  1820  '*  had  a  monopoly  of  mechanical  production," 
and  "  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  that  this  monopoly  would 
be  broken  down  "  (pp.  44  and  45).  "  The  one  thing  that  seemed 
necessary  for  the  unlimited  development  of  English  trade  and 
industry  was  that  hindrances  shoidd  be  removed,  so  that  we  might 
be  able  to  crush  rival  industries  in  every  part  of  the  world,  by 
supplying  the  markets  with  goods  produced  on  the  better  and 
cheaper  methods  which  were  only  practised  in  England"  (p.  45). 
The  occasions  of  the  successive  steps  in  this  freeing  of  commerce 
are  carefully  sketched,  with  many  references  to  authorities.  The 
results  of  this  and* contributory  causes  is  thus  stated:  "AVTien  the 
country  was  viewed  in  its  social  aspects  \circa  1871],  it  was  also 
clear  that  things  were  going  well,  according  to  the  test  that  the 
Mercantile  System  had  most  conspicuously  failed  to  satisfy.  The 
welfare  of  the  working  classes  of  the  community  had  become  much 
more  assured ;  the  skilled  artisans  had  risen  out  of  the  desperate 
straits  to  which  so  many  of  them  had  been  reduced,  and  the 
agricultural  and  unskilled  labourers  were  participating  in  the 
advantages  of  higher  wages  and  better  conditions  of  life  "  (p.  72). 
But  from  this  date  there  was  a  wide-spread  re-action  on  the 
continent,  and  by  1880  "the  whole  question  was  set  in  a  new 
light;  the  prospects  of  cosmopolitan  commercial  intercourse  were 
changed"  (p.  92).  The  home  conditions  of  1846  were  gone;  Great 
Britam  had  no  longer  any  monopoly  of  mechanical  production. 
The  old  premisses  were  no  longer  true,  the  logical  support  of  Free 
Trade  had  to  be  reconstructed.  The  Mercantile  System  had  been 
condemned  as  out  of  date  after  1820 ;  should  the  Free  Trade 
system  have  been  similarly  condemned  in  1880  ? 

Opinion  is  so  much  divided  as  to  the  teaching  of  recent  history, 
that  there  is  much  risk  of  misinterpreting  Dr.  Cunningham's 
reasoning  in  answer  to  this  question.  The  line  he  takes  is,  put 
very  briefly,  that  our  system  of  Free  Trade  has  been  one-sided,  in 
that  it  deliberately  ignores  the  interests  of  agriculture,  which  has  an 
importance  of  a  special  kind  in  national  policv :  that  our  national 
resources,  whether  of  men  or  natural  capital  (land  and  mines), 
are  deteriorating,  and  that  other  nations  are  becoming  stronger 
competitors  in  tne  sphere  of  industry  to  which  we  are  deliberately 
devoting  our  policy.  In  his  analysis  the  change  in  the  value  of 
gold  seems  to  be  ignored ;  if  we  re-write  the  statistics  used  with 
the  help  of  Sauerbeck's  index-numbers,  the  apparent  slackening  of 
progress  in  manufactured  exports  assumes  a  very  different  appearance, 
and  the  value  of  the  produce  of  land  no  longer  shows  a  very  rapid 
falling  off,  so  far  as  the  gross  value  assessed  by  the  Income  Tax 
Commissioners  is  concerned.  In  the  same  way  the  alleged  decrease^l 
capital  value  of  land  (800,000,000/.  between  1883-1903,  as  quoted 
from  Mr.  Palgrave)  needs  some  amendment:  the  capital  value  if 
reckoned  in  silver,  for  example,  would  show  a  rise.  We  do  not 
intend  to  deny  the  dwindling  and  disappearance  of  agricultural 
capital  (in  Mr.  Palgrave's  phrase) ;  but  capital  does  dwindle  and 
disappear  if  not  constantly  renewed,  and  much  of  the  apparent 
decrease  is  due  to  the  accident  that  during  ^i Jc^^^Qt^l^^i^  i" 
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question  the  standard  by  which  it  is  m3asared  has  appreciated 
<20  per  cent,  by  Sauerbeck's  numbers)  relatively  to  commodities. 
The  whole  book  should  indeed  be  read  with  a  diagram  of  index- 
numbers  open  by  its  side.  Again,  it  is  surely  an  open  question 
whether  agriculture  should  be  regarded  as  in  a  kind  of  opposition 
to  other  national  interests.  Is  not  the  great  and  increasing  mass  of 
fixed  capital  employed  in  directly  satisfying  other  prime  wants 
^clothing,  shelter,  and  so  on)  of  the  population  on  nearly  the  same 
iooting  as  the  capital  value  of  land,  most  of  which  is  after  all  due 
to  human  industry  ? 

Dr.  Cunningham  holds  that  Free  Trade,  as  understood  in  1846-71, 
has  done  its  work,  and  that  as  the  Mercantile  System  was  discarded 
when  it  was  no  longer  suitable  to  more  modern  conditions,  so  now 
we  should  consider  whether  there  is  no  better  policy  for  our  times. 
In  brief,  he  advocates  a  new  organisation  **  built  up  by  the 
co-operation  of  free  peoples,"  a  policy  which  recognises  the  solidarity 
of  interests  of  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  its 
economic  organisation.  The  reader  of  this  book  will,  whatever  his 
views,  be  more  inclined  to  receive  any  proposition  with  an  open 
mind,  than  one  who  has  not  studied  our  trade  policy  in  its  historical 
relations;  but  Dr.  Cunningham  does  not  commit  himself  to  any 
definite  suggestions,  and  we  may  be  excused  from  professing 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  such  a  pleasant-sounding  pro- 
gramme, till  the  lines  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  it  out  are  a 
little  more  distinct,  A.L.B. 

Industrial  Organisation  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seveiiteenth  Cenlwies. 
By  George  Unwin.  vii  +  277  pp.,  8vo.  Oxford :  The  Clarendon 
Press,  1904.     Price  75.  6c?.  net. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Unwin  has  made  an  important  contribution  to 
the  fuller  knowledge  of  some  economic  changes  which  had  hitherto 
l>een  wrapped,  as  it  seemed,  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  As  he 
remarks  in  his  Preface,  he  has  done  something  to  "  bridge  over  the 

fip  which  appeared  to  exist  in  industrial  history  between  mediaeval 
ngland  and  the  England  of  the  eighteenth  century."  He  has 
elucidated  the  indistinct  connections,  previously  imagined  rather 
than  established,  between  the  rise  of  the  trade  union  and  the  decay 
of  the  craft  organisation ;  and  he  has  made  it  probable  that  the 
resemblances  between  the  older  and  the  later  forms  of  association 
are  not  so  destitute  of  a  substratum  of  actual  demonstratable  fact  as 
historians,  impressed  by  their  conspicuous  differences  and  by  the 
•absence  of  direct  descent,  have  been  accustomed  to  assume.  He 
has  traced  with  exhaustive  pains  the  many  different  processes  by 
which  the  craft  guild  was  transformed  into  the  Livery  Company,  and 
he  has  shown  that  conditions  were  finally  produced  among  which  it 
was  natiu*ally  to  be  expected  that  an  organisation  like  trade  unions 
should  arise. 

His  addition  to  our  economic  history  is,  we  think,  no  less  original 
in  its  conception  than  it  is  happy  in  its  execution.  Not  merely  does 
it  throw  fresh  light  on  dark  or  hidden  corners  of  past  history ; 
not  only  does  it  enable  accurate  distinctions  to  be  drawn  between 
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difFerent  stages  of  development  or  decay  hitherto  confounded  in 
some  ambitious  but  illusive  generalisation  as  vague  as  it  was 
comprehensive ;  but  the  achievement  of  this  satisfactory  result  is 
largely  due  to  the  novel  character  of  the  investigation.  For 
Mr.  Unwin  has  sought  his  information  from  sources  previously 
untapped.  He  has  shown  what  a  wealth  of  fresh  material  awaits 
the  competent  and  persevering  worker  in  regions  which  have  up  till 
now  been  almost,  if  not  wholly,  virgin  soil.  He  has  examined 
carefully  the  records,  or  some  portion  of  the  records,  of  two 
important  Livery  Companies  of  London ;  and  the  rich  harvest  he 
has  gleaned  from  this  limited  area  may,  we  hope,  encourage  others 
to  follow  his  example,  should  he  himself  be  unable  to  carry  further 
his  researches.  The  abandonment  of  exploration  on  the  path 
which  he  has  opened  would  now  be  little  less  than  a  calamity ;  and 
that  this  book  may  prove  to  be  a  first  instalment  of  an  even  more 
elaborate  undertaking  will,  we  are  confident,  be  the  conclusion  with 
which  most  readers  will  rise  from  its  perusal.  For,  interesting  and 
informing  as  are  the  results  which  Mr.  Unwin  has  already  reached, 
his  investigations  are  in  some  particulars  at  least  necessarily 
incomplete.  On  certain  points  he  is  compelled  to  put  forward  hints 
in  place  of  ample  demonstration ;  and  in  some  respects  his  narrative 
is  an  unfinished  sketch. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  difficult  to  arrange  the  varied  e\idence  he 
has  gathered  and  presented  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  his  history  in 
such  plain  and  easy  order  that  he  who  nms  may  read;  but 
nevertheless  we  think  it  not  impossible  that  some  rearrangement 
of  material  might  help  the  student,  who  was  not  unwilling  to  take 
pains,  to  grasp  more  firmly  the  exact  minute  distinctions  drawn,  and 
to  form  a  more  defined  and  permanent  conception  of  the  successive 
sequence  in  the  process  by  which  the  earlier  craft  guilds  were 
transformed  into  the  later  Livery  Companies.  Prolonged  use  of 
*  his  apparatus  of  inquiry,  and  further  familiarity  with  his  store  of 
facts,  might  enable  Mr.  Unwin  to  remove  all  trace  of  the  impression 
which  some  portions  in  the  opening  chapters  of  his  book  have 
produced  upon  us.  For  at  times  he  seems  here  to  be  overweighted 
by  his  material.  By  contrast,  in  the  later  stages  of  development, 
which  he  distinguishes,  he  avowedly  confines  investigation  to  the 
more  limited  sphere  of  the  records  of  the  Livery  Companies  of 
London,  and  abandons  the  comparative  method  previously  pursued. 
He  no  longer  tries  to  test  the  evidence  of  London  by  that  of  other 
English  towns,  or  by  the  experience  of  Continental  cities  such  as 
Paris.  The  large  use  made  of  the  new  material  furnished  by  the 
records  of  the  London  Livery  Companies  is,  we  have  already 
noticed,  the  most  novel  characteristic  of  his  book.  It  was  indeed 
the  origin  of  his  whole  work;  and  here  the  burden  of  material 
seems  to  be  less  overwhelming.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  necessarily  becomes  less  comprehensive,  and  by 
comparison  perhaps  is  in  places  almost  superficial.  Some  of  the 
chapters  appear  more  like  an  afterthought  than  like  an  integral 
portion  of  a  total  plan.  We  would  add  that  we  think  that  Mr.  Unwin 
in  one  chapter  has  yielded  too  readily  to  the  temptation  to  view  the 
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history  of  the  past  in  the  light  of  its  reference  to  the  controversies- 
of  the  present;  and  that  the  discussion  of  Protectionism  under, 
James  I,  suggestive  as  it  is,  and  forcible  as  are  many  of  Mr.  Unwinds, 
commentaries  and  criticisms,  should  either  have  been  omitted  as  not 
strictly  relevant  to  the  immediate  purpose  or  main  subject  of  his. 
book,  or  should  have  been  treated  with  more  fidnesg  than  is 
possible  in  the  few  pages  given  here  to  its  investigation. 

But,  if  this  be  an  imperfection,  it  is  of  a  minor  and  a  venial 
character;  and,  with  this  possible  exception,  Mr.  Unwin  appear^ 
to  us  to  have  approached  his  subject  with  genuine  historical 
impartiality  and  zeal.  He  exhibits  in  no  common  measure  that, 
capacity  for  spending  unlimited  pains  on  the  patient  exploration 
of  the  actual  facts  which  is  the  attribute  of  all  historians  worthy 
of  the  name.  And  he  has  earned  the  great  reward  of  making, 
as  we  have  remarked,  a  notable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
industrial  history.  Under  his  trustworthy  guidance  we  are  enabled! 
to  observe  and  separate  the  various  modes  and  stages  in  which  thiei 
influence  of  capital  and  the  power  of  capitalists  developed  steadily 
but  surely  in  days  before  the  period  generally  described  as  that  of 
capitalistic  industry.  We  can  see,  for  instance,  how  the  position  oi 
the  trader  was  improved  and  that  of  the  craftsman  deteriorated, 
whether  this  transformation  took  the  form,  firstly,  of  concentration 
of  trading  functions  in  one  of  a  group  of  allied  crafts,  which  gained 
control  of  the  other  crafts  with  which  it  was  connected,  or,  secondly^ 
of  differentiation  within  the  boundaries  of  a  single  craft,  leading  to 
the  dominion  of  merchants  over  handicraftsmen,  who  were  once  on 
an  equality  of  membership,  or,  lastly,  of  the  absorption  of  the 
organisation  of  the  handicrafts  by  trading  organisations  which 
had  arisen  separately  outside,  and  obtained  a  directing  and 
preponderating  influence.  These  diverse  chances,  which  are 
distinguished  carefully  by  Mr.  Unwin,  correspond,  in  the  period 
of  their  occurrence,  to  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  They  accomplished  by  their  total  force  the  transform- 
ation of  the  craft-guild  into  the  livery  company. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Unwin  less  informing  on  particular  questions  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  considerable  dispute.  We  observe,  for 
example,  how  in  the  weavers'  trade  craftsmen  were  never  of  great 
importance,  for  the  development  of  trade  preceded  the  development 
of  the  craft.  Here,  accordingly,  capitalism  may  be  discovered  at  an 
early  date,  and  its  appearance  affords  some  explanation  of  the 
peculiar  differences  noted  by  previous  historians  between  the  history 
of  this  trade  and  the  general  history  of  English  industry.  Similarly^ 
Mr.  Unwin  throws  fresh  illumination  on  the  dubious  nature  of  those 
yeomen-companies  and  those  journeymen-fraternities  which  have 
perplexed  many  previous  writers.  He  suggests  that  the  yeomen- 
companies  consisted  finally  of  small  masters,  who  were  at  first 
emancipated  journeymen.  They  were  outside  the  old  close  guilds^ 
but  were,  nevertheless,  linked  by  some  connection  to  them- 
Again,  he  shows  that  at  a  later  time  the  struggle,  sometimefs^ 
represented  as  occurring  between  capital  and  labour,  was  really 
waged  between  two  kinds  of   capital,  commercial  and  industrial. 

2  y2 
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For  capital  in  its  development  took  different  lines.  There  were 
dealers  in  foreign  wares,  there  were  traders  over  the  sea,  and 
there  were  also  industrial  entrepreneurs  or  middlemen.  Different 
interests  clashed  with  one  another,  both  within  and  outside 
the  guilds.  Trading  capital  gradually  gave  way  before  industrial 
<;apital.  A  conflict  was  also  carried  on  between  small  masters 
and  merchant  employers,  which  to  some  extent  coincided  with 
the  struggle  between  two  kinds  of  capital;  and  the  small 
masters  were  for  a  time  supported  by  the  Crown  for  fiscal 
purposes.  But  in  the  end,  the  small  master  was  superseded  iu 
industry,  as  well  as  commerce,  by  the  large  employer.  The  factory 
finally  completed  his  discomfiture. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  which  we  have  not  space  to  notice 
here,  Mr.  Unwin  distinguishes  what  was  before  confounded,  and 
elucidates  what  was  previously  obscure.  Perhaps,  however,  we 
may,  in  conclusion,  recommend  especially  all  his  readers  to  study 
carefully  the  genealogical  tree  contained  in  his  Introduction.  For 
that  tree  indicates  clearly  the  many  various  lines  of  descent,  which 
*an  be  traced,  starting  with  the  craftsman,  who  combined  several 
functions  in  his  single  person,  and  then  parting  into  the  separate 
'divisions  of  master  and  servant,  of  trader  and  craftsman,  and  of 
^commercial  and  industrial  capitalist,  until  the  final  combination  is 
attained  of  the  steel  trust  of  modern  times.  In  this  pedigree 
the  mediaeval  guild,  the  fifteenth  century  Livery  company, 
the  Elizabethan  company,  and  the  Stuart  corporation  represent 
.successive  stages  of  association  on  the  way  to  the  trade  union 
and  the  trust.  This  genealogical  tree  is,  in  fact,  a  compendium 
of  the  argument  presented  in  the  book.  Its  patient  study  might, 
we  believe,  enable  students  of  industrial  history  to  correct  their 
detailed  views,  and  to  adjust  their  general  perspective,  of  English 
industrial  development.  L.L.jP. 

A  Geometrical  Political  Ec^nomii.  By  H.  Cunynghame,  C.B.,  M.A. 
€rown  8vo.,  128  pp.  Oxford:  the  Clarendon  Press,  1904.  Price 
2.-?.  6rf.  net. 

Mr.  Cunynghame  gives  to  this  little  book  the  sub-title  of  an 
'*  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Method  of  explaining  some  of  the 
Theories  of  Pure  Economic  Science  by  means  of  Diagrams.*' 
Within  the  limited  space  set  by  the  dimensions  of  the  volume 
lie  has  contrived  to  furnish  readers  unacquainted  with  the  technical 
refinements  of  advanced  mathematics  with  an  adequate  notion  of 
^ihe  services  which  may  be  rendered  to  the  exposition  of  pure 
economic  theory  by  diagrammatic  representation.  His  answer 
to  Cairnes*  challenge  to  Jevons,  to  produce  any  proposition 
discovered  by  the  mathematical  method  which  was  not  discoverable 
by  ordinary  reasoning,  puts  the  position  in  a  nutshell.  "For 
Mathematics,'*  he  remarks,  "  is  only  *  ordinary  reasoning '  assisted 
by  a  shorthand  mode  of  expression  that  enables  a.  proposition  to 
bo  put  in  a  line  and  visible  in  one  glance  of  the  eye,  rather  than 
spread  over  ten  or  twelve  pages  of  print."  This  accurate  and  brief 
tiescription  of  the  case  for  mathematical  economics  (at  any  rate  in 
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the  form  here  used  of  diagrammatic  repres3ntation)  may  perhaps, 
be  fittingly  supplemented  by  the  severe,  but  not  wholly  undeserved, 
commentary  on  J.  S.  Mill  passed  by  Mr.  Cunynghame.  He 
states  that  MilFs  chapter  on  the  Foreign  Exchanges  "presents 
a  picture  of  a  man  trying  to  think  out  mathematical  problems 
without  the  use  of  adequate  symbols."  We  suppose  that 
Mr.  Cunynghame  may  have  been  intending  to  refer,  not  to  the 
chapter  on  the  Foreign  Exchanges,  but  to  that  perplexing 
discussion  of  International  Values,  the  difficulty  of  which  we 
have  heard  a  living  economist  describe  as  at  once  stupendous 
and  unnecessary;  but,  to  whichever  portion  of  Mill's  treatise 
the  reference  is  appropriate,  all  students  of  recent  developments 
of  economic  theory  will  be  prepared  to  acknowledge  gratefully 
the  considerable  nature  of  the  service  rendered  by  economists 
of  mathematical  training  and  attainments  to  accurate  exposition. 
Even  if  no  positive  additions  had  thereby  been  made  to  the 
discoveries  of  ordinary  reasoning,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
subtle  errors  had  been  more  effectively  disclosed,  and  more  success- 
fully eliminated,  by  the  actual  use  of  mathematical  apparatus.  As 
it  is,  some  illuminating  ideas  (such  as  that  of  the  mutual  interaction 
of  different  forces),  which  may  be  rightly  described  as  mathematical 
in  origin  and  character,  have  been  expressly  introduced  into  some  of 
the  most  notable  of  recent  systematic  general  treatises  on  economic 
principles. 

In  this  little  book  Mr.  Cunynghame  has,  we  think,  been 
successful  in  the  object  he  has  set  before  himself.  For  ho  has 
given  easy  but  sufficient  illustrations  of  the  chief  modes  in  which 
geometrical  diagrams  have  been  employed  to  demonstrate  and 
even  to  advance  pure  theory.  Although  to  a  non-mathematical 
student  the  detailed  stages  of  his  reasoning  may  not  in  every  case 
be  unmistakably  perspicuous,  yet  the  mental  effort  needed  for  a 
comprehension  of  the  drift  and  purpose  of  his  argument  hardly 
exceeds  the  compass  of  an  ordinarily  quick  and  clear  intelligence^ 
He  contrives  at  any  rate  to  whet  our  appetite.  He  furnishes 
alluring  indications  of  the  heights  to  which  we  may  attain,  if  we 
only  persevere  beyond  the  broken  ground  over  which  he  carefully 
conducts  us  at  the  beginning  of  our  journey.  He  shows  us  plainly 
how  the  precise  compendious  statement  of  an  intellectual  abstract 
conception,  which  mathematical  exposition  peremptorily  requires, 
enables  the  instructed  student  to  see  differences  which  the  unaided 
eye  might  overlook.  Such  difficulties,  for  example,  as  those 
connected  with  the  relation  of  the  law  of  increasing  returns  to 
the  marginal  producer,  are  made  obvious  by  geometrical  expression, 
although,  we  may  add,  their  satisfactory  solution  is  not  so  unmiE- 
takably  revealed  by  the  same  illuminating  agency.  Similarly,  the 
necessary  distinction  between  a  rise  and  an  extension  of  demand 
cannot  be  ignored  in  mathematical  exposition,  although  it  may 
be  slurred  in  ordinary  language.  Mr.  Cunynghame,  who  himself 
was  a  pupil  of  Professor  Marshall,  is  rightly  anxious  that  the 
full  honour  which  that  economist  deserves  as  a  pioneer  of  such 
investigations  should  be  paid  by  his  successors,  and  he  gratefully: 
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assigns  a  high  position  to  his  instructor  in  the  accoont  of  the 
history  of  mathematical  research  in  Economics  which  forms  an 
introduction  to  the  volume.  But  he  is  not,  we  gather,  in  entire 
agreement  with  Professor  Marshall  on  everv  question  which  he 
handles,  and  he  himself  has  made  independent  contributions  to 
the  subject,  which  find  a  place  in  the  later  chapters  of  this 
book.  The  reader,  we  may  add,  who  peruses  his  balanced 
observations  on  International  Trade,  will  note  with  interest  that 
theory  (at  any  rate  in  its  geometrical  expression)  cannot  be  cited 
as  conclusive  either  for  free  trade  or  for  protection,  and  he  will 
gain  fresh  confidence  from  the  persuasion  that  the  only  brief 
which  the  author  of  this  little  treatise  holds  on  disputed  economic 
questions  is  that  of  theoretical  completeness  and  exactitude. 

L.L.P. 

The  Pnnciphs  of  Mo^ney,  By  J.  Laurence  Laughlin.  x^'i  +  550  pp. 
London:  John  Murray,  1903.     Price  i6.«?.  net. 

The  spirit  of  our  age  is  a  questioning  spirit,  and  in  some  quarters 
the  presumption  seems  to  have  been  established  that  the  older  and 
ihore  popular  a  theory  is,  so  much  the  less  likely  is  it  to  be  true — at 
least  luider  the  changed  conditions  of  present  times.  To  take 
nothing  for  granted,  and  still  more,  to  accept  nothing  simply  on 
authority,  are,  no  doubt,  conditions  essential  to  the  progress  of 
science — economic,  historical,  and  all  other.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  is  equally  true  that  no  progress  would  be  possible  in  the 
art  of  presenting  the  results  of  scientific  investigations  in  books  if 
every  writer  thought  it  necessary  to  prove  everything  from  the 
beginning,  and  also  to  give  the  reasons  for  his  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  treatment  of  his  predecessors :  this  would  be 
to  try  not  only  to  explain  the  truth  as  at  present  understood,  but 
to  write,  as  a  setting,  a  history  of  all  false  doctrines.  These  general 
reflections  are  meant  as  an  apology  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  review 
by  the  present  reviewer  of  Professor  Laughlin's  book,  or  rather  first 
volume,  on  money.  Our  author  takes  nothing  for  granted.  If  the 
truth  on  any  topic  still  seems  to  be  the  truth,  it  must  receive  a  new 
exposition  or  new  illustrations,  although  the  principal  characteristic 
•of  the  book  is  the  attack  made  on  generally  accepted  theories. 
Seeing,  however,  that  the  book  is  to  so  great  an  extent  controversial, 
it  might  have  been  better  to  economise  space  and  fix  the  attention 
on  matters  in  dispute,  especially  as  some  of  the  clearest  and  most 
popular  of  expositors  have  already  given  us  of  their  best  in  dealing 
with  accepted  principles,  and  even  in  monetary  theory  the  slate  is 
not  to  be  cleaned  altogether.  Take,  for  example,  the  inconveniences 
of  barter  and  the  conveniences  of  the  several  functions  of  money. 
Professor  Laughlin  writes  in  a  graphic  and  interegting  style,  but 
the  writers  of  a  previous  generation  have  taken  the  bloom  from  the 
illustrations.  The  point  is,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  combine  an 
elementary  elaboration  of  accepted  principles  with  a  controversy  on 
some  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  the  theory  of  money.  The 
serious  student  of  economics  will  welcome  the  work,  not  because  it 
does  almost  as  well  as  Jevons — what  Jevons  cfei(4(j%li^e94KA¥^  ^^ 
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perfection — but  because  the  writer  tries  to  undo  the  principal  results 
of  the  development  of  the  monetary  theory  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
If  Professor  Laughlin  has  failed  in  his  revolutionary  task,  he  will,  at 
any  rate,  have  done  good  service  (like  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  another 
field,  and  with  other  designs)  in  showing  the  reality  and  the  strength 
of  the  positions  attacked. 

The  centre  of  the  attack  is  the  quantity. theory  of  money.  All 
the  minor  attacks  throughout  the  volume  are  supplemental  to  or 
dependent  on  this  main  attack.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  not  to 
show  how,  with  changing  conditions,  the  central  principle  of  the 
theory  requires  different  qualifications  before  it  is  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  the  new  phenomena :  this  method  had  been  adopted 
by  previous  writers,  until  oi^ly  those  who  followed  the  development 
step  by  step  would  recognise  in  the  applications,  for  example, 
to  bimetallism,  and  the  general  prices  of  the  world's  markets,  the 
same  principle  that  is  at  first  worked  out  with  counters  at  a  game 
of  cards.  Professor  Laughlin,  however,  has  written  not  to  develop, 
but  to  destroy.  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  review  to  do 
more  than  indicate  the  main  trend  of  the  argument,  and  to  give 
some  examples  of  the  application  to  different  problems.  In  the 
very  first  chapter  (in  which,  by  the  way,  is  an  excellent  photograph 
of  the  wampum  of  the  Six  Nations  and  shell  money)  the  keynote  is 
stnick  in  dealing  with  the  connection  between  the  functions  of 
money  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  a  measure  of  value.  The 
accepted  view  is  that  in  any  economic  society  some  commodity 
gradually  asserts  its  supremacy  as  being  more  readily  exchanged 
than  the  others.  It  may  be,  no  doubt,  that  more  than  one  may 
prove  under  the  conditions  about  equally  suitable,  but  for 
simplicity  we  suppose  that  by  a  process  of  natural  selection 
one  survives  and  is  preferred  when  choice  is  possible.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  we  apply  the  historical  method,  we  find  that 
it  takes  centuries  for  the  "  natural  selection "  to  operate  and 
the  natural  economy  to  be  displaced  by  a  true  money  economy. 
England  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  a  great  coiuitry  in  a  great 
age,  but  compared  with  the  England  of  to-day,  its  national  economy 
was  on  a  real  or  natural  and  not  on  a  money  basis.  Accordingly, 
when  Professor  Laughlin  speaks  of  a  primitive  community  choosing 
a  standard,  he  is  really  using  the  abstract  deductive  method  just  as 
much  as  if  he  took  the  counters  of  a  game  of  cards.  Actuall}^  the 
primitive  community  no  more  chooses  a  monetary  standard  than  it 
chooses  a  form  of  government,  which  it  embalms  in  a  social  contract. 
The  view  generally  accepted  is  that  money  originated  as  a  medium 
of  exchange ;  and  this  is  the  view  that  seems  best  to  accord  with 
the  historical  evidence.  The  money  of  undeveloped  societies  varies 
with  the  stage  of  development;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice 
according  to  reason,  but  simply  according  to  habit  and  custom. 
So  far  the  development  of  the  monetary  standards  is  on  the 
same  lines  as  with  other  standards.  The  wise  old  men  of  the 
primitive  community  do  not  choose  the  foot  or  the  furlong 
(furrow-long)  and  the  other  natiural  standards,  and  then  use  them, 
but  they  use  them,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  become  by  use 
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and  wont  the  accepted  standards.  This  mode  of  origin  also 
explains  the  survival  of  the  infinite  variety  of  local  measures 
long  after  the  definite  adoption  of  one  legal  standard. 

If,  however,  as  regards  weight,  extension,  capacity,  <fec.,  a 
standard  is  only  evolved  by  the  gradual  reduction  to  one  of  a 
series  of  alternatives — the  process  only  being  completed  in  the 
modern  state — still  more  obviously  is  this  the  case  with  the 
standard  of  value.  The  measurement  of  values  is  much  more 
complex  and  difficidt  than  the  measurements  just  indicated. 
Gold  has  become  the  recognised  standard  of  the  commercial 
world  in  this  generation  only,  and  at  the  best  it  is  only  an 
imperfect  standard,  as  Professor  Laugblin  shows  on  the  usual 
lines.  And  it  is  probably  true  to  ^y  that  even  in  this  CJise 
the  standard  was  not  chosen  by  the  collective  or  particular 
wisdom  of  the  nations,  but  was  forced  on  them  by  circumstances 
which  had  arisen  from  historical  conditions.  And  when  we 
examine  these  conditions  and  the  historical  development,  we  find 
that  throughout  the  medium  of  exchange  has  dominate<l  the 
standard. 

When  we  speak  of  gold  as  the  standard  of  the  commercial 
world,  it  is  of  course  understood  that  the  different  nations  have 
their  own  monetary  unit,  as  in  England,  the  pound  sterling; 
and  actual  prices  are  expressed  in  terms  of  these  monetary  units, 
which  are  all  defined  with  reference  to  a  certain  weight  and 
fineness. 

The  fundamental  question  in  the  theory  of  general  prices  is 
the  precise  connection  between  the  standard  and  the  general 
level  of  the  world's  prices.  In  recent  times  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  subject  of  the  measurement  of  prices,  and 
Professor  Laughlin  gives  a  clear  resume  of  the  principal  results, 
making  good  use  of  the  elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Walsh.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  value  of  gold,  however  it  is 
measured,  is  subject  to  constant  change.  Professor  Laughlin 
says  indeed  that  this  is  of  no  importance  to  any  but  debtors 
and  creditors,  but,  as  we  learned  in  the  bimetallic  controversy^ 
this  includes  everybody,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Passing  over  this  incident,  we  reach  the  paradoxical  position 
that  the  standard  of  value,  unlike  other  standards — or  in  a  far 
greater  degree — on  any  view,  is  itself  subject  to  change.  The 
price  of  gold  is  fixed  bv  the  mint  regulations  of  the  various 
countries,  but  the  value  depends  not  on  the  regulations  of  mints 
or  governments,  but  on  the  level  of  prices. 

The  question  then  becomes :  What  is  the  relation  of  the  value  of 
gold  to  other  values,  or,  say,  to  the  values  of  the  representative 
commodities  that  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  index  numbers  ]  It 
needs  no  showing  that  within  narrow  limits  the  value  of  a  mass  of 
gold  coins  is  the  same  as  the  value  of  the  same  weight  of  gold  of 
the  same  fineness.  That  is  to  say,  the  exchange  value  of  gold  as  a 
commodity  is  the  same  as  its  value  in  money.  But  gold  is  unlike 
any  other  commodity  in  the  commercial  world  in  one  respect,  and 
that  most  important,  in  connection  with  prices.    By  the  sptem  of 
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open  mints  any  amount  of  gold  can  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price.  Nothing 
can  change  the  normal  price  of  gold  (reckoned  in  standard  gold 
coin)  except  an  alteration  in  the  mint  regulations  of  the  country  in 
the  money  of  which  the  price  is  quoted.  Gold  never  falls  or  rises 
in  price,  whatever  the  changes  in  the  methods  of  production,  or, 
more  generally,  the  conditions  of  supply,  or  whatever  be  the  change 
in  demand,  whether  for  hoards  in  the  East  or  gold  reserves  in  the 
West,  or  for  the  arts  all  the  world  over.  Similariy  the  price  of  gold 
remains  fixed  whatever  be  the  changes  in  the  relative  prices  of  other 
things,  or  in  the  average  of  general  prices.  But  though  the  price  is 
fixed,  as  already  observed,  the  value  is  constantly  changing.  The 
change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  any  particular  commodity 
is  indicated  by  the  change  in  its  price,  and  the  change  in  the  value 
of  gold,  compared  with  things  in  general,  is  shown  by  the  changes 
in  the  general  level  of  prices.  The  whole  controversy  then  hinges 
on  the  question  :  How  does  gold  operate  on  general  prices  ? 

One  answer  is  that  which  was  insisted  on  so  obstinately  by  the 
late  Lord  Farrer.  He  seemed  to  think  that  in  making  any  monetary 
bargain,  that  is  any  purchase  or  sale,  people  had  in  their  minds  an 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  just  as  in  buying  calico  they 
had  an  idea  of  the  yard  measure,  rossibly  the  natives  of  India, 
before  the  closure  of  the  mints,  used  in  every  bargain  to  go  to  the 
margin  of  doubt  whether  it  were  better  to  spend  the  rupee  on  goods 
or  add  it  to  the  store  of  silver  ornaments. 

But  in  the  western  world  one  only  needs  to  consider  what  is 
involved,  whether  in  wholesale  or  in  retail  transactions,  to  discover 
that  no  merchant  but  a  goldsmith,  and  not  one  private  person  in  a 
million,  ever  thinks  of  the  alternative  of  gold  coin  as  bullion.  A 
person  may  hesitate  between  a  gold  bangle  and  a  pearl,  but  he  does 
not  estimate  all  his  purchases  of  all  kinds  of  things  against  alternative 
gold  ornaments.  Even  when  people  give  gold  coin  for  a  watch  or  a 
ring,  they  never  think  of  the  value  of  other  commodities  in  terms  of 
gold  bullion. 

But  if  this  elementary  use  of  the  standard  is  impossible  or 
absurd,  in  what  other  way  can  it  be  used  directly  ?  It  would  be 
still  more  absurd  to  suppose  that  people  in  general  carry  in  their 
minds  an  idea  of  the  general  power  of  gold  as  expressed  in  index 
numbers.  In  the  modern  world  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  ways 
of  spending  money,  after  the  primary  wants  are  satisfied,  and  even 
they  may  be  satisfied  in  many  ways.  People  think,  indeed,  more 
or  less  about  the  alternatives  offered  on  different  occasions,  and,  all 
unconscious  of  the  logic  of  Jevons,  the  wisest  of  them  may  try  to 
make  the  marginal  utilities  in  every  case  exactly  equal.  But  they 
certainly  do  nob  go  to  the  length,  in  the  unconscious  adaptation  of 
economic  theories,  of  thinking  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  last 
farthing  in  terms  of  the  index  numbers  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  or  even 
of  the  Economist, 

It  is  possible  that  between  these  two  extremes — namely,  the 
simple  bullion  estimate  and  the  method  of  index  numbers — there 
may  be  discovered  some  mode  of  the  direct  comparison  of  the 
value  of    commodities  with   the  value  of    the   standard  that  is 
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actually  adopted  by  gold-using  mankind  in  general  But  the 
discovery  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  to  most  economists  wouM 
probably  seem  inconceivable.  Yet  it  is  apparently  in  the  belief  that 
he  has  discovered  some  such  mode  of  using  the  standard  of  value, 
that  Professor  Laughlin  has  discarded  the  quantity  theory  of  money. 

'^  In  my  exposition,  the  evaluation  goes  on  antecedent  to 
the  exchange  operation,  since  the  exchange  cannot,  philosophically 
or  practically,  take  place  until  the  rate  of  exchange  has  been 
settled;  therefore,  the  amount  of  the  media  of  exchange  offered 
for  the  goods  must  of  course  equal  the  figure  set  upon  the  goods 
exchanged.  The  quantity  of  the  media  of  exchange  is  a  result, 
not  a  cause,  of  the  evaluation  between  gold  and  goods,  and  therefore 
cannot  have  been  the  means  of  fixing  prices  "  (p.  362).  If  then  we 
inquire  how  this  evaluation  of  goods  and  gold  is  to  take  effect,  we 
come  back  to  "  the  relative  subjective  importance  of  tjold  and  goods," 
p.  363.  In  the  next  sentence  this  is  expanded  :  *'  If  one  man  in  a 
mining  or  non-mining  country  obtains  a  certain  quantity  of  gold 
by  less  effort  than  formerly,  he  sets  a  less  high  mbjedive  evaXuaHon 
on  it,  and  therefore  may  offer  it  for  less  than  foi-merly  of  other 
goods  whose  cost  of  acquisition  may  remain  as  before." 

In  other  passages  it  is  maintained  that :  "  the  offer  of  a  certain 
amount  of  a  medium  of  exchange  for  good&,  merely  records  the 
result  of  the  antecedent  price-making  process,"  p.  316.  Again: 
**  the  circulating  medium  is  not  a  cause  of  prices,  it  is  only  a 
convenient  means  of  exchanging  goods  after  the  price  has  been 
already  fixed.  .  .  .  Price  is  an  exchange  relation  between  goods  and 
the  stakdcird  money  commodity ,  wlieiher  that  money  comm4)dity  he  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  or  not"  p.  317.  And  perhaps  the  following  is 
the  most  explicit:  "Whenever  we  think  of  gold  as  an  element 
affecting  gold  prices,  it  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  gold 
is  a  commodity  whose  value  is  governed  by  general  laws  just  as 
is  wheat.  Gold  satisfies  one  kind  of  wants,  wheat  another;  each 
has  its  own  utility,"  p.  338.  It  is  forgotten  that  any  quantity  of 
gold  may  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price,  and  the  coin  obtained  from 
bullion  be  spent  on  other  things. 

The  di7ect  use  of  gold  as  a  standard  by  the  process  of  "  subjective 
evaluation,"  or  even  by  the  method  of  comparing  the  relative  cost 
of  acquisition  of  gold  and  goods,  seems  utterly  unworkable  as  soon 
as  we  pass  from  the  simplest  conditions.  The  quantity  theory,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  the  merit  of  being  applicable  in  the  simplest 
conditions,  and  by  gradual  development  to  the  most  complicated. 
Probably  the  theory  has  often  been  misunderstood  and  considered 
inapplicable,  simply  because  it  has  been  supposed  it  must  always 
be  applied  in  the  simplest  form,  whatever  the  complications  of 
actual  conditions.  Much  of  Professor  Laughlin's  criticism  is  sound 
as  against  this  crude  use  of  the  theory.  It  is  not  true  to  say 
that  if  gold  supplies  fall  off,  general  prices  must  fall  exactly  and 
immediately  in  the  same  proportion.  The  relation  of  the  quantity 
of  gold  to  the  level  of  general  prices  is  extremely  complex,  though 
complexity  is  not  the  same  thing  as  unreality,  fiut,  after  a  certain 
point,  Professor  Laughlin  seems  to  fail  to  appreciate  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  quantity  theoiy.  He  argues,  for  instance,  as  if  the 
theory  failed  to  answer  an  inductive  test,  because  no  relation  is 
discoverable  between  the  changes  in  the  volume  of  currency  in  the 
United  States  over  a  period  of  thirty  years  and  the  movements  in 
general  prices  as  shown  in  the  index  numbers.  But  under  modern 
conditions  we  must  assume  that  the  price  levels  of  any  particular 
countries  are  related  to  the  level  of  the  world's  prices ;  and  that  is 
only  one  of  the  qualifying  circumstances  that  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

Professor  Laughlin's  rejection  of  the  quantity  theory  is  so 
thorough  (perhaps  because  he  once  held  the  theory  in  too  extreme 
a  form),  that  he  does  not  retain  it  even  as  a  partial  explanation  in 
cases  in  which  it  seems  not  only  adequate  but  necessary.  In  dealing 
with  token  money,  for  example,  he  supposes  that  its  value  depends 
entirely  on  the  tacit  or  implied  guarantee  of  redemption.  The 
quantity  must  be  limited  solely  because  there  is  a  seignorage,  which 
ought  to  go  to  the  State.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  whole 
treatment  of  token  coinage  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  reason  is  the 
fundamental  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  standard 
money.  That  is,  indeed,  as  he  says,  the  "  pivotal  subject "  in  the 
whole  exposition  of  money.  The  very  definition  of  token  money  is 
vitiated  by  this  misconception.  "  Either  with  subsidiary  currency 
or  with  money  of  larger  denominations  the  existence  of  a  seignorage  is 
the  test  to  be  applied  in  deciding  whether  it  is  token  money  or 
not."  From  which  it  woidd  follow,  amongst  a  number  of  other 
curious  instances,  that  up  to  1666  England  had  no  money  but  token 
money.  Similarly  as  regard's  inconvertible  paper,  everything  is 
made  to  turn  on  the  credit  of  the  issuers  and  the  ultimate  chance  of 
redemption.  From  which  it  would  appear  that  in  the  period  of  the 
bank  restriction  in  England,  the  premium  on  gold  fluctuated  with 
the  "subjective  evaluations  "  of  the  credit  of  the  British  Government 
or  the  Bank  of  England.  No  doubt  cases  may  occur  in  which 
inconvertible  paper  is  depreciated  as  soon  as  issued,  simply  because 
the  government  is  distrusted ;  the  supporters  of  the  quantity  theory 
do  not  deny  the  influence  of  credit.  But  what  they  say  is,  that, 
whatever  be  the  credit  of  the  State,  or  the  belief  in  ultimate  redemp- 
tion, after  a  certain  quantity  is  issued,  depreciation  must  ensue. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated  that  Professor  Laughlin  has 
done  good  service  to  the  development  of  monetary  science  if  his 
criticisms  should  lead  to  a  re-examination  of  the  principles  which, 
sound  in  themselves,  have  been  applied  without  due  consideration  of 
their  real  meaning.  And,  finally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  book  is 
written  in  a  clear,  vigorous,  and  interesting  style,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  utmost  impartiality  and  the  evident  desire  of  doing  justice 
to  the  \'iews  of  opponents.  It  is  always  stimulating,  without  being, 
as  so  often  happens,  irritating.  J.S.N. 

Die  Statistik  der  Edelmeialle  als  material  zur  Beurteihtng  des  Standes 
der  JViihruTigsfrage,  By  Ernst  Biedermann.  132  pp.,  folio.  Berlin  : 
Wilhelm  Ernst  und  Sohn,  1904.  ^_ 

This  useful  series  of  statistical  tables,  relating  to  the  production 
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and  distribution  of  the  precious  metals,  compiled  from  the  best 
sources,  has  already,  in  great  part  at  least,  appeared  in  the 
Zeitschrift  fiir  das  Berg-  niUten-  und  Salinenwesen  im  PreiL^ischen 
Staate,  in  continuation  of  a  paper  published  in  1898  in  that  Journal. 
The  tables  are  not  naked  statements  of  figures,  but  are  accompanied 
by  a  comment,  which  adds  considerably  to  their  value.  A  further 
merit  is  that  when  two  authorities  give  different  figures  or  estimates, 
both  these  figures  are  given.  Thus  the  figures  of  the  gold  and 
silver  used  for  currency  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Director  of 
the  American  Mint,  are  given  side  by  side  with  the  figures  given  by 
Mr.  Probyn  in  this  Journal  in  the  year  1896.  The  discrepancy  is 
sometimes  rather  startling.  In  addition  to  the  tables,  there  are 
three  coloured  diagrams  representing  geographically  some  of  the 
more  important  facts  contained  in  the  tables.  One  of  these 
diagrams  is  of  special  interest.  It  represents  the  net  import  or 
export  of  gold  and  of  silver  for  the  five  years  1896  to  1900,  for  the 
chief  countries  which  export  or  import  either  of  the  precious  metals. 
By  a  rather  ingenious  method  of  graphic  representation  we  are 
enabled  to  get  an  idea  of  the  main  streams  in  which  gold  and  silver 
flow  from  the  place  of  their  production  to  the  place  where  the 
metals  are  used. 

The  author  draws  the  following  general  conclusions  from  the 
statistics : — (1)  The  world's  gold  production  appears  at  last  to  have 
overtaken  the  world's  silver  production.  (2)  The  gold  production 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  gold  standard  nations, 
(3)  Probably  the  silver  which  has  recently  been  produced  has 
partly  been  hoarded,  and  not  used  directly  in  the  arts.  (4)  India's 
demand  for  silver  since  the  closing  of  the  mints  has  not  fallen  off 
as  much  as  was  feared.  (5)  The  United  States  have  absorbed  the 
greater  part  of  the  increased  quantity  of  gold  from  1896  to  1900. 

An  appendix  discusses  the  currency  question,  ending  with  a 
summary  of  the  arguments  of  the  gold  party  in  Germany,  and  the 
trade  balance  of  the  most  important  coimtries  of  the  world,  in 
which  Herr  Biedermann  warns  us  against  undervaluing  the  kernel 
of  truth  in  the  mercantile  theory.  C.P.S. 

La  Transmission  d^  la  PropiM  Imrnolnlihr  et  VirUroduction  des 
Limes  Fonciers  en  Angleien-e,  By  A.  de  Lavergne.  vii  +  336  pp., 
8vo.     Paris:  Guillaumin  et  Cie.,  1905. 

The  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1897,  have 
given  rise  to  so  much  acrimonious  controversy,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
an  Englishman  to  take  a  survey  of  the  question  from  the  outside. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  book,  written  with  great  lucidity,  and 
l)ased  on  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  English  law  of  real 
property,  by  one  of  our  friends  across  the  Channel,  is  very  welcome. 
M.  Lavergne  appears  as  an  advocate  of  the  new  system,  but  as 
almost  necessarily  he  has  been  obliged  to  study  the  official  reports, 
which  are,  in  the  main,  arguments  for  the  continuance  and 
development  of  the  system  which  has  given  rise  to  these  officials,, 
it  is  possible  that  if  the  author  had  more  practical  knowledge  of  the 
actual  dealings  in  real  property  in  England,  hejiivould  have  taken 
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a  less  favourable  view  of  the  Registry.  In  particular  his  theory 
that  solicitors  are  the  younger  sons  of  large  landed  proprietors  and 
peers,  and  therefore  indirectly  have  an  enormous  influence  in 
Parliament,  can  hardly  be  well  founded  in  fact.  The  prejudice 
against  solicitors  is  only  part  of  the  general,  and  not  altogether 
unnatural,  prejudice  which  exists  in  most  countries  against  the  legal 
profession;  in  connection  with  land  registration  this  prejudice  has 
been  very  carefully  exploited  by  those  w^ho  wished  an  official 
system.  We  feel  sure  that  M.  Lavergne  would  not  intentionally 
be  unjust  to  a  great  profession,  but  none  the  less  does  it  seem  that 
he  has  overstated  the  influence,  and  undervalued  the  motives,  of 
many  honourable,  if  not  prominent,  men. 

The  law  of  real  property  in  England  would  disgrace  any 
civilised  nation.  It  is  peculiarly  disgraceful  for  a  nation  which 
prides  itself  upon  being  practical.  The  law  is  highly  complicated 
and  highly  technical,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  art  of 
<jonveyancing  is  technical  and  difficult  to  a  degree.  The  upper 
classes  are  the  landlords,  they  have  elaborate  settlements  and  wills 
of  land.  The  difficulty  of  proving  the  title  to  a  piece  of  land  is 
often  great,  and  nearly  always  expensive.  The  middle  classes  now 
frequently  make  their  settlements  of  stocks  and  shares  and  other 
personal  property.  The  shares,  are  vested  in  trustees,  who  hold 
them  upon  the  trusts  of  the  settlement.  There  is  no  investigation 
of  the  title  to  shares;  they  are  transferred  by  a  very  simple 
•document  from  one  person»to  the  other,  and  the  new  owner  is 
entered  on  the  register  of  shares  in  place  of  the  former  owner. 
WTiy  then  cannot  this  be  done  in  the  case  of  land  ]  The  answer  is, 
that  the  law  recognises  the  existence  of  estates  in  land,  estates 
for  life,  estates  tail,  and  so  on.  The  settlement  of  such  property, 
with  its  pin  money,  jointures,  portions,  and  term  of  years  for 
«eciu'ing  the  same,  as  well  as  its  estates  for  life  and  in  tail  and 
remainders  over,  is  a  terrible  thing.  If  a  system  of  land  registration 
is  to  be  really  effective,  it  should  permit  the  entry  on  the  register 
of  nothing  but  the  whole  estate  in  fee  simple  of  land.  All  dealings 
with  the  legal  estate  off  the  register  should  be  prohibited ;  all 
settlements  should  only  be  made  by  means  of  equitable  limitation 
-off  the  register,  as  in  the  case  of  personalty.  Then,  speaking 
broadly,  the  transfer  of  land  might  in  time  become  as  simple  as  the 
transfer  of  stock.  The  defect  of  the  present  system  is,  that  it  has 
attempted  to  graft  the  system  of  registration  on  to  the  old  system, 
and  in  so  doing  had  caused  great  complication,  considerable  expense, 
and  very  little  advantage. 

It  is  indeed  evident  that  if  a  new  system  is  definitely  better 
than  an  old  one,  persons  in  the  course  of  time,  in  spite  of  any  initial 
conservatism,  will  adopt  it.  In  the  year  1862  the  Companies  Act 
and  the  first  Land  Transfer  Act  were  passed.  The  former  was 
instantly  an  enormous  success ;  the  latter  a  complete  and  absolute 
failure.  To  say  that  the  big  insurance  companies,  the  bankers, 
the  building  societies,  and  all  other  bodies  which  had  large 
transactions  in  land,  were  persuaded  by  their  solicitors,  against  their 
interest,  not  to  adopt  the  new  system  in  the  case  of  land,  is  absurd. 
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The  Act  of  1862  was  a  complete  failure;  the  inquiry  into  its 
working  shows  the  cause — ^great  delay,  great  expense,  with  no 
corresponding  benefit.  It  was  supposed  that  certain  modifications 
might  make  the  system  more  acceptable  and  workable,  and  the 
Land  Transfer  Act,  1875,  was  framed,  but  proved  a  failure; 
and  in  1881  and  1882  Parliament  turned  its  attention  to  making 
real  reforms,  and  passed  the  Conveyancing  Act  and  the  first 
Settled  Land  Act.  These  most  beneficial  Acts  were  not  opposed 
by  solicitors;  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Law  Society  are 
most  zealous  in  promoting  Bills  for  simplifying  and  improving 
the  law  of  real  property.  Of  late  years  nothing  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  law  of  real  property.  In  1897  the  final  effort 
was  made.  '*  If  persons  do  not  like  the  new  system,  because 
it  causes  delay  and  expense,  and  adds  new  complications  to 
the  law  without  getting  rid  of  old  ones,  they  shall  be  forced  to 
adopt  it."  The  theory  that  the  failure  of  the  previous  Acts  was 
due  to  the  wicked  solicitors  was  sedulously  worked  up.  The 
system  was  to  be  forced  upon  an  unwilling  set  of  vendors  and 
purchasers,  but  it  was  to  be  applied  for  the  first  three  years  to 
one  county  only  as  an  experiment.  The  three  years  have  passed, 
the  experiment  has  been  made,  and  it  was  understood  that  there 
would  be  an  inquiry  to  see  how  the  experiment  had  worked,  but 
no  inquiry  has  yet  been  undertaken. 

The  fact  is  plain.  The  law  of  real  property  must  be  amended 
and  simplified  at  many  points.  Our  system  of  conveyancing  is 
terrible.  If  once  we  can  get  these  reforms,  then  a  land  register,  on 
which  land  will  be  transferred  as  easily  as  stocks  and  shares,  will 
be  the  culmination  of  the  reform.  At  present,  with  legal  as  well  as 
equitable  estates  off  the  register,  and  the  attempt  to  fit  two 
incompatible  systems  together,  the  chief  result  is  that  two  documents 
are  required  where  only  one  was  necessary  before,  and  that  those 
who  deal  in  land  are  more  heavily  handicapped  than  before.  Free 
trade  in  land  is  desirable;  it  is  now  farther  off  than  ever.  To 
make  the  system  popular,  absolute  titles  are  granted  in  cases  where 
the  titles  would  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  insurance  company 
about  to  lend  money.  The  officials  are  working  hard  to  keep  the 
system.  The  public  only  knows  that  the  old  system  was  intolerable, 
and  is  therefore  willing  to  believe  that  the  new  will  be  better.  But 
when  some  genuine  reform  in  the  law  of  real  property  is  made,  the 
new  may  prove  worse  than  the  old.  What  is  wanted  is  an  inquiry ; 
what  is  refused  is  an  inquiry.  Why  should  not  the  public  be 
permitted  to  know  how  the  new  system  is  actually  working  1 

From  the  general  consideration  of  the  new  system  we  can  turn 
to  some  points  of  detail.  M.  Lavergne  points  out  that  copyholds 
are  excluded  from  the  Act  because  the  Court  rolls  offer  publicity. 
But  the  great  difficulty  about  copyholds  is  that  the  old  descriptions 
of  them  cannot  be  identified  with  the  modern  state  of  the  property ; 
in  many  large  estates  the  copyhold  portions  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  freehold  portions.  This  is  a  serious  thing,  and  no  amount 
.of  poUicity  is  of  any  assistance.  Secondly,  the  use  of  the  word 
<*.occult,''  as  applied  to  conveyances  of  land,  is  misleading,! uWihere 
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registration  of  deeds  exists,  as  in  Middlesex,  such  transactions  are  in 
no  sense  occult.  Under  the  new  system  it  is  true  that  the  index 
map  is  open  to  the  public,  but  this  does  not  disclose  the  owners  of 
the  land.  I  can  at  once  find  out  who  are  the  owners  of  stocks  and 
shares ;  I  cannot,  under  the  new  system,  find  out  who  is  the  owner 
of  a  piece  of  land,  any  more  than  I  could  under  the  old  system. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  system  under  which  the  ownership 
of  land  would  be  as  public  as  it  was  in  the  time  when  actual  livery 
of  seisin  was  the  practice.  Thirdly,  we  may  doubt  whether  the 
new  system  assists  small  dealings  in  land.  It  is  quite  common  for  a 
comitry  solicitor  to  be  fanmiar  with  the  main  titles  in  the 
neighbourhood,  so  that  the  investigation  of  title  is  very  simple, 
ana  is  done  by  the  solicitor  at  a  very  small  cost.  But  the  points 
which  the  critic  of  M.  Lavergne's  book  can  seize  upon  are  so  few 
and  unimportant,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  the  author  is  not 
an  Englishman.  C.P.S. 

Statistical  MeOwdSy  with  Special  Eeference  to  Biological  Variation. 
By  C.  B.  Davenport  Second  (revised^  edition,  viii  +  223  pp., 
Fcap.  8vo.  New  York :  John  Wiley  ana  Sons,  1904.  Price  6s.  6d. 
net. 

This  is  a  pocket  handbook  of  formulae  and  tables  with  brief 
explanations,  intended  primarily  for  biological  laboratories,  but  it 
is  likely  to  be  of  considerable  use  to  those  who  are  examining 
statistical  groups  from  whatever  source.  The  book  can  only  be 
used,  as  any  set  of  mathematical  tables,  by  those  who  have  studied 
and  mastered  the  methods  involved  in  the  works  of  authorities. 
The  formulaB  are  mainly  of  the  class  which  Professor  Karl  Pearson 
has  made  familiar,  and  the  references  to  his  works  are  very 
numerous.  A  copious  bibliography  intended  "  to  include  all  recent 
works  containing  usable  quantitative  data  in  botany  and  zoology  " 
is  one  of  the  most  important  sections.  We  notice  that  the  valuable 
table  given  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson  {Philosophical  Magazine,  July, 
1900),  for  estimating  the  probability  that  a  particular  group  should 
be  found  by  random  selection  from  an  infinite  group  determined  by 
a  particular  curve  of  error,  is  not  reproduced,  though  a  reference  to 
such  tables  is  given  {Biometrikay  I).  This  and  others  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  given  instead  of  the  logarithms  of  niunbers  and  of  the 
trigonometrical  ratios,  which  are  so  easily  accessible  otherwise.  It 
seems  a  little  unreasonable  to  give  the  squares  and  cubes  of  three 
figure  numbers  to  six  and  nine  digits  respectively,  when  in  ordinary 
approximate  work  only  three  digits  would  be  accurate.  If  the  book 
were  thus  lightened  the  crowded  type  of  Table  IV  might  have  been 
avoided.    No  doubt  every  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  accuracy, 

but  we  notice  that  on  p.  117  the  value  of    ^^  ^^  incorrect  in  the  sixth 

decimal  place.  Is  not  Mendel's  first  name  Gregor,  not  Georg 
(p.  57^  1  These,  however,  are  small  matters,  and  the  book  has 
provea  its  usefulness  by  reaching  a  second  edition.  A.L.B. 

Digitized  by  VjV^^^V  IC 
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Bihliographia  Economicj,  Univei'salis.  Second  year,  1903,  xix  + 
199  pp.,  8vo.  Third  year.  No.  1,  xviii  +  22  pp.,  8vo. ;  Nos.  2  and  3, 
44  pp.,  8vo.  Brussels:  Institut  international  de  Bibliographie. 
Price  5s.  per  annum. 

Now  tnat  the  bibliography,  which  forms  part  of  the  Bihliographia 
Universalis  has  reached  its  third  year,  it  will  not  be  considered 
unfriendly  to  offer  certain  criticisms,  in  the  hope  that  Dr.  Mandello 
may  think  fit  to  adopt  some  of  the  suggestions  made  in  future 
numbers  of  this  admirable  and  important  work. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bibliography  only  catalogues  books  which 
jire  w^ritten  in  French,  German,  English,  Italian,  and  Hungarian. 
The  inclusion  of  Hungarian  books  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  editor  is  of  Hungarian  nationality;  but  if  Hungarian  books 
are  included,  it  would  only  be  reasonable  to  include  books  written 
in  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Eussian.  Holland,  in  particular,  produces 
important  works  on  economic  subj»'.cts. 

In  the  second  place,  the  number  of  '' FiMications  petiodiques 
di^pouillees  "  should  be  enlarged,  or,  if  that  cannot  bs  done,  a  better 
selection  should  be  made.  The  remarkable  omission  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Siatistiail  Society  has  at  last  been  made  good;  but 
Biometrika,  one  of  the  most  important  statistical  publications  in  the 
world,  is  not  included.  It  is  certainly  an  anomaly  to  include  the 
€hurch  Quarterly,  the  JVorhTs  JV&i'k,  and  the  Revieic  of  Retnews,  and  to 
ijxclude  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quaiierly,  both  of  which  from  time  to 
time  contain  economic  articles  of  great  value. 

Turning  to  the  heading  statistics,  we  find  that  there  are 
remarkable  omissions  in  the  volume  for  the  year  1903.  The 
Financial  and  Economic  Annual  of  Japan  is  omitted;  many  English 
statistical  Blue-books  are  absent ;  the  statistics  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  other  important  countries  appear  to  have  been  overlooked.  It 
is  to  ]>e  hoped  that  in  the  future  all  these  omissions  will  be  made 
good. 

-Under  "  theory  and  methods  of  statistics  "  (which  has,  we  are  glad 
to  note,  replaced  the  heading  "  Science  of  the  Statistics  ")  we  should 
expect  to  find  references  to  papers  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  and  other  journals  of  a  mathematical  nature,  but  there 
none  are  given.  Is  it  possible  that  such  journals  have  not  been 
ihpouilUesf  On  the  other  hand,  the  77th  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society  is  classified  under  theory  and  methods 
of  statistics,  as  is  also  the  77th  annual  report  and  accounts.  Is  it 
worth  while  to  include  them  in  a  bibliography  ? 

In  arranging  the  various  statistical  annuals  and  year-books,  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience  if  they  were  classified  in  groups 
according  to  the  countries  they  refer  to.  If,  for  example,  one 
wishes  to  pick  out  all  the  Austrian  statistics,  one  has  to  find  all 
the  references  which  contain  the  mystic  numbers  (436)  at  the  end 
of  the  number  which  indicates  the  class  of  the  book.  A  short 
explanation  of  these  numbers  may  perhaps  be  of  service.  All 
subjects  are  divided  into  ten  classes,  numbered  o  to  9;  of  these 
numbers  3  is  sciences  sociales.  Each  of  these  is  again  subdiWded 
into  ten   classes,  indicated  by  the  numbers   3giti|^jb;5t^iiAfjv4feese 
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statistics  is  31,  and  economics  33.  A  third  figure  gives  a  further 
subdivision,  thus  311  is  theory  of  statistics,  331  is  labour  questions. 
Another  figure  after  a  point  gives  a  still  more  minute  subdivision, 
e,g.,  33 1 '2  18  wages,  331 '6  unemployed.  Geographical  distinctions 
are  indicated  by  further  numbers  in  brackets,  e,g.  (4)  is  Europe, 
(47)  Eussia,  (471)  Finland.  So  that  the  agricultural  statistics 
published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  numbered  31*63 
(42).  The  31  indicates  statistics,  the  63  agriculture,  and  the  (42) 
England. 

This  method  of  classification,  which  is  adopted  throughout  the 
Bibliographia  Universalis,  is  one  of  great  utility,  but  the  value 
of  each  number  of  the  biblio^aphy  would  be  increased  if  the 
books  included  in  each  subdivision  were  arranged  in  some  regular 
way.  We  have  already  suggested  a  geographical  arrangement  for 
the  various  statistical  annuals ;  other  books  might  be  classified  by 
languages,  and  then  all  the  books  in  a  given  language  classified 
by  authors  in  alphabetical  order.  It  is  true  that  tnis  further 
arrangement  will  give  some,  though  not  much,  extra  trouble,  but 
the  value  of  the  bibliography,  if  it  is  not  to  be  cut  up  for  the 
purpose  of  cataloguing,  would  be  increased. 

The  criticisms  which  have  been  made  above  are  not  made  in  any 
captious  spirit,  but  in  the  belief  that,  if  they  prove  well  foundea, 
Dr.  Mandello  will  be  ready  to  profit  by  them.  C.P.S, 

United  States  Cermis  Bulletin  No.  8.  Negroes  in  the  United  States. 
The  numerous  and  important  considerations  involved  in  what 
is  comprehensively  known  as  the  "  negro  question  "  in  the  United 
States  (or  are  we  to  say  Usona  ?),  excite  a  general  interest  in  the 
great  Republic,  which  takes  the  form  of  an  ardent  and  continuous 
thirst  for  statistics  on  the  subject.  The  Census  Bureau  is  to  be 
congratulated,  accordingly,  upon  the  expedient  it  has  now  adopted 
of  compiling  into  a  single  volume  the  details  regarding  the  negro 
population  scattered  over  the  many  volumes  and  bulletins  of  the 
twelfth  census.  The  work  receives  additional  value  from  an 
analysis  of  the  information  in  regard  to  vital  statistics  and  rural 
and  urban  communities,  contributed  by  Professor  Willcox,  and  from 
the  account  of  the  negro  as  farmer  by  Professor  Du  Bois,  an  eminent 
representative  of  that  race. 

The  initial  question  is:  "What  is  a  negro?"  In  view  of 
the  existence  of  statutes  prohibiting  miscegenation  with  anyone 
with  one-eighth  or  more  of  negro  blood,  the  definition  is  one  of 
considerable  moment.  After  several  attempts  at  accuracy  in 
successive  enumerations  the  census  authorities  on  the  occasion  in 
question  had  recourse  to  that  universal  referee,  public  opinion,  that 
is,  the  colour-reputation  of  the  subject  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
which  does  not  appear  to  hold  itself  limited  by  the  statutory 
fraction  above  mentioned.  The  result  of  an  extended  interpretation 
of  the  title,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  l^en  any  material 
exaggeration  of  the  numbers  to  whom  it  was  applied.  On  the 
contrary,  a  possible  inclination  in  one  direction  to  attribute  black 
blood  was  apparently  outweighed   in  another  by  the  omission  of 
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that  characteristic  altogether,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  2  per 
cent.,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  estimated  deficiency  in  the  negro 
census  stands  at  about  one  in  fifty.  In  1870,  as  is  well  known, 
this  deficiency  was  far  more  extensive.  Another  change  in 
procedure  in  the  1900  enumeration  is  the  omission  of  recognition 
of  shades  of  colour  amongst  those  of  negro  or  mixed  blood.  This 
is  justified  by  the  experience  of  four  preceding  enumerations,  at 
which  the  proportion  of  mixed  blood  in  the  negro  community  was 
successively  recorded  as  11,  13,  12  and  15  per  cent.,  with  such 
differences  in  the  return  of  the  same  area  at  the  different  times 
as  to  indicate  a  very  casual  enumeration,  justifying  the  census 
reporters  in  holding  that  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  inaccuracy  should 
be  admitted.  This  much,  however,  can  be  gleaned  from  the  figures, 
that  the  proportion  of  mixed  blood  is,  generally  speaking,  inversely 
as  the  proportion  of  negroes  in  the  total  population  of  the  locality. 
Wherever  the  ratio  of  negroes  is  high,  that  of  mulattoes  is  low, 
except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  large  cities.  This  feature  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  races  may  be  contrasted  with  the  conditions  under 
Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  where  about  five-sixths 
of  the  negroes  are  of  mixed  blood. 

Taking  the  returns  at  the  discoimt  above  mentioned,  one  of  the 
first  points  to  be  noted  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  indigenous 
population,  since  no  more  than  about  20,000  of  the  8,834,000 
recorded  were  foreign-born.  It  is,  moreover,  the  only  community 
in  the  United  States  which  shows  the  feature  almost  universal  in 
Europe,  of  an  excess  of  females,  of  which  sex  there  are  1,012  per 
1,000  males,  against  996  amongst  the  native-born  white  population. 
It  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind,  in  connection  with  this  feature  and 
with  the  relative  proportion  of  the  negro  element  in  the  population, 
at  large,  that  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa  was  prohibited 
in  1808.  At  the  first  census  taken  after  that  year  the  negroes  were 
19  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  remained  just  below  that  figure  until 
the  white  immigration  in  the  middle  of  the  century  reduced  the 
proportion  to  14  per  cent.  In  1880  it  was  13,  ten  years  later,  11-9, 
and  in  1900  1 1*6  per  cent.  Another  way  of  putting  it  is  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  233  negroes  to  every 
1,000  white  men  in  the  States  and  132  at  the  end  of  it,  the  island 
possessions  being  left  out  of  the  question.  The  stimulus  of  the  slave 
trade  in  the  early  years,  therefore,  raised  the  rate  of  growth  among 
the  negroes  above  that  of  the  whites,  but  with  the  prohibition, 
the  rate  declined  below  the  latter,  and  although,  except  during  the 
fifties  and  late  forties,  the  general  tendency  of  the  rate  has  been 
downwards  in  the  case  of  both  communities,  the  falling  off  has 
been,  since  1810,  more  marked  amopg  the  negroes  than  among 
white  people.  Between  1860  and  1880,  to  take  the  more  recent 
returns,  the  negroes  increased  by  48  per  cent.,  and  the  whites 
by  61.  At  the  last  census  the  increase  over  1880  was  34  per  cent, 
of  negroes  and  54  of  the  white  population. 

In  making  the  above  comparison,  however,  consideration  is  not 
given  to  the  relatively  localised  distribution  of  the  negro  element 
as  compared  with  the  spread  of  the  white  niif^.ePi^^jB^thti^ole 
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country.  This  concentration  of  the  former  is  very  remarkable,  and 
the  inequality  of  distribution  tends  to  divide  the  commimity  into 
two  almost  independent  sections,  with  characteristics,  as  will  be 
shown  later,  widely  differing  from  each  other.  Speaking  in  general 
terms,  the  negro  exists  as  a  homogeneous  and  settled  community 
almost  exclusively  along  the  southern  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  lowlands 
bordering  upon  them,  and  up  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  Kentucky, 
with  a  western  extension  into  Texas.  The  whole  of  this  tract  lies 
within  what  is  called  by  the  Federal  Agricultural  Department, 
the  Australriparian  zone,  the  land  of  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar-cane. 
Here  is  found  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  continental  negro 
population.  About  31  per  cent,  is  located  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi,  and  the  same  proportion  in  Virginia,  Louisiana, 
and  the  Carolinas.  Texas,  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Kentucky 
account  for  22  per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent,  is  equally  shared  by 
Maryland  and  Florida.  The  remaining  11  per  cent,  is  scattered 
over  thirty-six  States,  of  which  five  only  contain  respectively  as 
much  as  i  per  cent,  of  the  negro  population,  and  fifteen  return  less 
than  one-tenth  of  that  proportion.  Making  use  of  the  actual 
figures  in  place  of  proportionate  ones,  the  Western  States  return 
only  30,000  negroes,  the  New  England  group  but  59,000,  and  of  the 
total  number  of  8,834,000,  7,900,000  reside  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South-Central  States.  In  relation  to  this  concentration  of  the 
negro  population  mav  be  considered  the  proportion  borne  by  the 
latter  to  the  total  0?  the  regions  thus  inhabited.  The  general 
proportion  throughout  the  liepublic  in  1900  was,  as  just  mentioned, 
1 1 -6  per  cent.,  but  this  was  reached  in  only  fifteen  of  the  States, 
and  in  two  of  these,  Delaware  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
aggregate  population  is  small,  and  the  negroes  more  or  less 
detached  from  the  larger  communities  further  south,  in  both  habits 
and  occupation.  In  two  States,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina,  the 
negroes  outnumber  the  whites.  Louisiana,  which  in  this  respect 
bore  them  company  from  the  early  years  of  last  century,  now 
returns  only  89  negroes  to  100  whites,  and  thus  joins  Georgia, 
with  88,  and  Alabama,  with  83  per  cent.  These  five  States,  with 
Florida,  where,  as  in  Alabama,  the  proportion  has  increased  in  the 
last  ten  years,  have  always  stood  high  on  the  list,  whilst  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  which  once  stood  with  them,  have  fallen  to  55  and 
25  per  cent,  respectively.  Reverting  now  to  the  question  of  the 
relative  increase  of  the  white  and  negro  population  in  the  light  of 
the  unequal  distribution  just  described,  it  is  instructive  to  consider 
apart  from  the  rest  the  two  geographical  divisions  in  which  the 
former  is  mainly  congregated,  viz.,  the  South  Atlantic  and  the 
South-Central  zones.  Here,  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
up  to  the  census  of  1860,  the  rate  of  increase  was  considerably 
higher  amongst  the  negroes  than  amongst  the  white  population. 
The  positions  were  then  reversed,  as  shown  below  : — 
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1       Rate  of  Incrense 
per  Cent. 

PerrenUge 

of 

Negroes 

1860-80.... 
'80-1900 

Rate  of  Increase 
per  Cent. 

Percentage 

of 

Negroes 

!     Negro. 

White. 

on 
Whitef. 

•Negro. 

White. 

on 
Whites. 

1800-20          79 
'20-40         61 
'40-60         55 

63       !      57 
65             60 
63             59 

1 

45 
33 

50 
56 

57 
51 

If    the  century  be  diWded    into  the  periods  of   slavery  and 
lil)eration,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  first,  the  negroes  increased  at 
the  rate  of  about  2*53  per  cent,  annually,  and  the  whites  at  2*39. 
In  the  forty  years  of  freedom,  however,  the  annual   rate  among 
the  negroes  has  been  only  i-66,  and  that  among  the  whites  2*16  per 
cent..    These  calculations  indicate  that  the  apprehension  which  has 
received  prominent   expression  in  some   quarters,  that  the  white 
population  is  being  swamped  by  the  black  is,  on  the  whole,  without 
foundation.     There  is  a  tendency,  it  is  true,  in  the  Southern  States 
for  the  centre  of  white   population   to   move  westwards  at  each 
enumeration,  whilst  that  of  the  negro  moves  more  towards  the 
south,  so  that  the  concentration  of  the  latter  round  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  increasing,  whilst  the  whites  are  expanding  more  freely 
over  the  interior.     It  is  in  the  Mississippi  alluvial  tracts,  therefore, 
that  wo  chiefly  find  the  negro  in  numerical  preponderance,  and, 
if   we  take  a  smaller  unit  than  the   State,  the  census  shows   55 
counties  with   between  75  and  94  per  cent,  of  their  population 
negro,  the  greater  number  of  them  being  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana 
and  Alabama.      The  respective  rates  of  increase  in  these  tracts 
are  not  ascertainable  with  accuracy,  but,  whereas  the  negro  resorts, 
no  doubt,  in  considerable  numbers  to  neighbouring  cities,  there 
is,   on   the   other   hand,  more    long-distance   immigration   on   the 
part  of  the  whites.      In  regard  to  natural  increase,  the  absence 
of  general   registration   of   births   and   deaths   prevents  adequate 
comparison  between  the  two  races,  but  the  figures  do  not  denote 
the  greatly  higher  fecundity  generally  attributed  to  the  negro 
community.     It  is  true  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  negroes  return  a 
slightly  higher  proportion  of  children  under  10  years  old  than  the 
native-born  whites,  but  the  difference  is  still  smaller  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  the  proportion   among  the   whites  is  higher  than 
elsewhere.     Again,  taking  the  proportion  of  children  under  5  to 
women  betw^een  15  and  45  years  of  age,  the  balance  is  in  favour 
of  the  whites  even  in  the  south,  where  twenty  years  ago  this  was 
the  exception.  There  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  negro  is  shorter  lived  than  the  white  man,  so  that, 
whatever;  the  greater  proportion  of  the  young,  after  30  years  of 
age,  the  superiority  of  the  white  is  established.     In  both  races  the 
fecundity  appears  to  be  decreasing,  and  at  a  rate  faster  among  the 
negroes  than  among  the  whites,  at  least,  in  the  States  of  the  two 
great  southern  divisions,  and  this  in  spite  of  a  wave  of  prosperity 
just  before  the  last  census,  which  seems  to  have  l^toian  abnormal 
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increase  in  the  proportion  of  early  marriages,  especially  amongst 
the  negroes.  Against  this  we  may  set  the  fact  that  amongst  them 
the  widowed  and  divorced  hold  a  proportionately  higher  place 
in  the  returns.  This  may  be  due,  of  course,  and  probably  is  due,  to 
the  higher  mortality  after  30.  The  proportion  of  widowed  is 
spreading  amongst  this  community,  aided  by  divorce,  and,  according 
to  the  census  reporter,  by  separations  which  do  not  trouble  either 
death  or  the  law  to  regularise  them. 

The  above  considerations,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  seem  to  furnish 
no  evidence  of  a  flowing  tide  of  negro  predominance  even  in  the 
Southern  States  where  this  element  is  relatively  most  prominent  in 
its  numbers,  and  certainly  none  of  its  durable  or  material  supremacy. 
In  order  to  appreciate  better  the  place  the  negro  actually  occupies 
in  American  society,  the  distribution  should  be  examined  with 
reference  to  other  than  its  merely  geographical  characteristics. 
It  was  remarked  early  in  this  review  that  the  negro  in  the  north 
and  west  differed  very  considerably  from  the  same  race  in  the  south 
of  the  Republic.  In  the  latter  it  is  indigenous,  and  the  census 
shows  that  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  only  9,  and  in  the 
South-Central  only  1 5  per  cent,  of  the  negro  population  were  born 
outside  the  State  in  which  it  was  enumerated.  In  the  Western 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  three-foiu-ths  of  the  negroes  are 
immigrants,  and  even  in  the  North  and  North-Eastern  States, 
where  they  have  been  installed  sporadically  for  several  generations, 
less  than  half  their  number  were  born  within  its  limits.  The 
migration  of  the  negroes  from  the  south  to  the  north  and  west, 
though  by  no  means  rapid,  is  still  considerably  more  brisk  than 
that  of  the  white  man  from  the  same  tracts,  and  seems  to  be 
increasing.  Its  general  character  is  indicated  to  some  extent  by  the 
fact  that  except  in  the  west  and  a  few  of  the  North-central  States, 
the  female  element  predominates  in  number,  more  especially  in  the 
larger  towns,  which  attract  the  bulk  of  the  negro  population. 
In  the  rural  portions  of  the  south,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  males 
who  are  in  the  majority.  According  to  the  census  classification, 
it  should  be  stated,  the  urban  limit  is  drawn  as  low  as  2,500 
inhabitants,  and  must  therefore  include,  except  in  the  newly  settled 
tracts,  a  considerable  admixture  of  a  population  essentially  rural  in 
its  character.  But  below  this  limit  the  difference  between  the 
south  and  the  rest  of  the  States  is  strikingly  indicated.  In  the 
latter,  the  rural  negro,  thus  conventionally  defined,  numbers  from 
a  fifth  to  a  third  of  the  population,  whilst  in  the  two  southern 
groups  it  is  returned  as  81  and  84  per  cent,  respectively,  and  in 
more  than  one  instance  exceeds  90  per  cent.  A  similar  difference 
in  this  respect  exists  in  the  case  of  the  white  population,  which  is, 
in  the  south,  rural  to  the  extent  of  81  per  cent.,  against  49  in  the 
north  and  west,  but  in  the  latter  divisions  the  larger  cities  clainl 
but  a  third  of  the  whites,  as  compared  with  one  half  of  the  negroes. 
The  excess  of  females  in  the  urban  population  is,  moreover,  a 
feature  among  the  negro  population  which  is  shared  by  the  white, 
but  to  a  considerably  less  extent,  especially  in  the  south,  and  may 
be  attributed  to  the  same  cause,  one  not  confin^lft'^  ItJ  '^^'iYj^  But 
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operative  in  all  countries  where  domestic  service  is  practically 
monopolised  by  women,  viz.,  the  better  field  of  employment  offered 
by  the  city  to  that  sex.  The  attraction  of  the  large  town  may  be 
measured  by  the  fact  that  between  1890  and  1900  the  negro 
increased  in  the  urban  districts  by  35  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
137  in  the  country  districts.  Taking  the  Southern  States  alone, 
the  corresponding  figures  were  217  against  16*4.  The  increase  is 
chiefly  manifest  in  the  large  and  the  small  towns,  not  in  those  of 
middle  size ;  and  in  every  case  but  that  of  Washington  the  rate  of 
the  growth  of  the  negro  community  in  those  places  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  whites,  a  feature  also  of  the  increase  in  the  cities  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  rural  tracts  of 
the  south  the  white  population  increased  by  25  per  cent,  against 
16-4  amongst  the  negroes,  a  difference  which  is  not  apparently 
attributable  to  emigration  only. 

The  occupations  returns  throw  some  light  upon  the  inequality 
of  the  distribution  of  the  negro  element.  As  to  these  statistics,  the 
census  reporter  enters  the  usual  caveat  and  adds  that  in  spite  of  the 
most  carefully  worded  instructions,  the  negro  householder  stumbles 
over  **  laborer,"  even  as  in  this  country  the  Caucasian,  who  spells  it 
differently,  trips  over  that  convenientl}^  elastic  designation.  The 
comparative  simplicity  of  negro  industry,  however,  renders  the 
inaccuracy  of  less  consequence  than  in  a  more  complex  system. 
In  the  present  day,  Carlyle's  oUier  dichtm  does  not,  indeeci,  hold 
good,  and  "  Quashee's "  ideal  is  no  longer  bounded  by  visions 
of  unlimited  pumpkin  pie;  none  the  less  does  his  fancy  turn 
fondly  to  the  occupation  of  which  that  succulent  vegetable  is  a 
bye-product.  Cultivation,  in  the  region  in  which  the  negro  is  most 
at  home,  is  his  chief  mode  of  gaining  a  living,  and  from  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  of  his  race  are  thus  engaged.  It  is  an  occupation, 
moreover,  which  can  be  taken  up  earlier  and  dropped  later  than 
any  other,  and  in  the  case  of  cotton,  the  chief  crop  grown,  it  affords 
ample  and  suitable  work  for  the  women  and  girls  of  the  family. 
Marriage,  therefore,  is  no  bar  to  the  continuation  of  female  labour 
among  the  negresses,  whereas  the  returns  show  that  among  the 
white,  women  of  the  States,  definite  occupation  with  a  view  to 
a  livelihood  is  merely  the  preliminary  to  matrimony  and  is 
dropped  when  that  state  is  entered. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  amongst  the  negroes  of 
both  sexes  over  10  years  of  age  the  breadwinners  shomd  bear 
the  high  proportion  of  62  per  cent,  as  compared  with  48*6  among 
the  whites;  or  that  in  the  Southern  States  only  11 -8  per  cent, 
of  the  white  women  over  the  above  age  should  be  enrolled  among 
the  breadwinners,  whilst  the  corresponding  figure  among  the 
negresses  rises  to  41  "3  per  cent.  Again,  in  regard  to  the  prolonged 
period  of  gainful  activity  allowed  by  the  pursuit  of  agriculture, 
it  appears  that  between  10  and  15  years  of  age  the  negro  boy  is  at 
work  to  the  extent  of  49  per  cent.,  whilst  his  white  contemporary, 
who  is  probably  maturing  at  school,  returns  no  more  than  22*5. 
The  white  man  also  leaves  off  earlier,  as  at  over  65  years  old  there 
are   only   67    per   cent,   of   his  number   engaged   in  w^ork,  whilst 
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85  per  cent,  of  the  negroes  of  that  age  are  still  returned  as  bread- 
winning.  During  the  prime  of  life,  or  from  25  to  45,  the  balance 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  white  race.  In  the  case  of  the  women 
the  contrast  is  still  more  marked.  The  percentages  among  the 
negresses  of  all  ages  is  41,  against  16  among  the  white  women. 
Between  10  and  15  years  old  the  returns  give  only  7  per  cent, 
white  girls  at  work,  but  3 1  per  cent,  of  negresses ;  and  at  the  end 
of  life  the  proportions  are  7*3  against  28*5  per  cent.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  this  remarkable  difference  is  not  racial, 
but  industrial,  and  due  almost  entirely  to  the  cause  mentioned 
above,  viz.,  the  large  share  taken  by  the  women  and  boys  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  family  holding.  To  some  extent  too  it  may  be 
attributed  to  the  early  age  at  which  the  negress  enters  domestic 
service,  a  pursuit  that  ranks  next  to,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  almost  equals  agriculture  in  its  place  in  negro  predilection. 
In  all  States  but  those  predominantly  agricultural,  the  main 
employment  of  the  negro  is  in  domestic  or  personal  services,  and 
even  in  the  south,  wherever  large  towns  are  conveniently  near  the 
home,  it  is  the  same.  Taking  both  sexes  together,  cultivation  and 
ser^-ice  occupy  about  86  per  cent,  of  the  negro  breadwinners,  and 
I  per  cent,  more  may  be  added  on  account  of  dressmakers  and 
seamstresses,  who  come  next  on  the  spindle  side.  The  census 
report  indicates  certain  directions  in  which  the  negro  is  losing  his 
ground,  either  absolutely,  owing  to  changes  in  method  or  fashion, 
or  relatively,  owing  to  white  competition.  Amongst  the  employ- 
ments thus  affected  are  mentioned  laundrywork,  in  which  both 
machinery  and  the  heathen  Chinee  are  factors ;  sewing,  the  province 
of  which  has  been  invaded  successfully  by  factory  labour ;  and  the 
lower  mechanical  industries,  such  as  smithwork  and  carpentry, 
regarding  which  no  explanation  is  given.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  keener  demand  for  negro  milliners,  nurses,  and  midwives,  as 
well  as  for  pastors  and  masters  of  that  race.  The  number  of 
teachers  increased  by  41  per  cent.,  which  is  double  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  negro  population,  whilst  ministers  of  religion  waxed 
numerically  to  the  extent  of  28  per  cent.  It  is  in  harmony  with 
popular  report  that  the  negro  clergyman  should  be  in  higher 
proportion  to  the  total  of  his  race  than  his  white  compeer,  but 
the  census  shows,  in  addition,  that  he  is  relatively  more  within  hail 
in  the  States  where  the  negro  is  a  sojourner  than  where  he  is  at 
home;  for  there  are  160  ministers  per  100,000  negroes  in  the  south, 
and  239  in  the  north  and  west.  The  report  leaves  it  an  open 
question  whether  this  difference  is  attributable  to  the  preponderance 
of  wealth  or  of  "  urbanity." 

As  regards  the  increase  in  the  relative  number  of  teachers,  the 
returns  of  illiteracy  show  the  needs  to  be  somewhat  pressing. 
In  spite  of  the  considerable  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  negroes 
of  10  years  old  and  upwards  unable  to  write,  there  remained  at 
the  last  census  44  per  cent,  in  that  condition,  as  compared  with 
9  per  cent,  among  the  whites.  In  the  Southern  States,  as  may  bo 
expected,  the  proportion  is  far  Eigher,  and  over  a  great  part  of 
(Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina,  from 
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half  to  three-fourths  of  the  population  over  10  is  illiterate,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  applied  in  the  census  return. 

The  standard  is  higher  in  the  north  and  west,  and  except  in  a 
few  of  the  central  States,  where  it  rises  to  about  20  per  cent., 
the  proportion  ranges  about  13  and  14  per  cent.,  falling  in  New 
England  below  12.  Even  this,  however,  is  five  times  the  white 
man's  figure  in  that  province.  Difference  of  occupation  is  enough 
to  account  for  most  of  this  variation.  In  the  towns  of  25,000 
and  upwards,  for  instance,  the  proportion  is  24  per  cent.,  against 
48  in  the  rural  districts,  and  here  the  difference  is  not  much  greater 
than  between  rural  and  urban  whites.  In  the  south,  indeed,  it  is 
less;  since  there  the  town  negro  returns  31  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  50  in  the  country,  whilst  the  white  figures  are  3  per  cent, 
against  13.  Again,  the  average  proportion  is  materially  raised  in 
the  case  of  both  negro  and  white  population  by  the  remarkable 
difference  between  the  illiteracy  above  and  that  below  35  years  of 
age.  The  negroes  over  20  years  old  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
were  too  old  to  avail  themselves  of  the  reorganised  educational 
system  which  was  then  introduced,  so  that  the  return  shows  those 
now  from  45  to  55  years  old  to  ba  illiterate  in  the  proportion  of 
68  per  cent.,  but  in  the  case  of  those  10  years  younger  the 
proportion  falls  to  52,  and  to  39  among  those  between  25  and 
35  years  old.  Even  amongst  the  whites  the  same  tendency  is 
apparent,  though  it  begins  to  show  itself  at  a  later  age.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  in  Southern  Europe,  and  even  in  parts  of  the  West, 
this  feature  is  present  in  the  returns.  The  women  are,  as  usual, 
more  illiterate  than  the  other  sex,  but  the  difference  is  closing  up, 
and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  proportion  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  States  except  in  the  extreme  south. 

The  general  position  appears  to  be  that  the  negro  community, 
numbering  about  one-ninth  of  the  population,  and  kept  distinct 
from  the  rest  by  strong  racial  sentiment,  remains  fixed,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  States,  where 
it  was  originally  imported  in  slavery.  It  still  pursues  mainly  the 
occupations  to  which  it  was  trained  in  the  days  of  bondage, 
agriculture  and  service.  The  former,  of  a  somewhat  specialised 
kind,  it  now  exercises  upon  holdings  of  which  about  one  in  foiu*  is 
owned  and  the  rest  rented.  These  holdings  are  mostly  of  a  kind 
which  can  be  adequately  worked  by  a  single  family,  each  member 
contributing  some  part  of  the  labour,  the  main  produce  over  and 
above  the  food  supply  being  grown  for  export.  Intellectually, 
from  a  literary  standpoint  that  is,  the  negroes  remain  at  a  low 
level,  and  though  individual  members  of  their  commimity  have 
risen  to  distinction  in  a  professional  career,  these  only  make  more 
apparent  the  general  depression.  To  a  small  extent  they  have 
wandered  from  their  main  settlements,  and  when  apart  from  their 
home  surroundings  extend  their  horizon  and  vary  their  pursuits, 
but  even  in  the  midst  of  a  more  vigorous  life-struggle,  they  seem 
unwilling  or  unable  to  gain  a  secure  footing  in  other  than  the 
rear  ranks  of  workers,  and  while  holding  their  ground  in  those 
ranks,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have,  as  a  whole,  materidlv  advanced 

igi  izeo    y  ^ 
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from  the  position  in  the  general  scheme   of   the  great   Republic 
which  they  held  a  generation  ago.  J.A.B. 

IVorh  amd  Wages,  in  continuation  of  Lord  Brassey^s  Work  aftd 
Wages  and  Foreign  Work  and  English  Wages,  Part  I.  Foreign 
Competition,  By  Sydney  J.  Chapman,  M.A. ;  with  an  Introduction 
by  Lord  Brassey.  xxxv  +  301  pp.,  8vo.  London :  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co.,  1904. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  said  that  this  is  a  useful  collection  of 
interesting  facts  concerning  the  chief  industries  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  associated  with  a  good  deal  of  parallel  information 
about  the  same  industries  in  other  countries.  Not  a  few  reports 
by  competent  authorities  have  been  issued  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years — such  as  the  volume*  of  the  British  Iron  Trade 
Association  on  America,  and  its  earlier  report  on  Belgium  and 
Germany,  the  official  reports  on  American  locomotives  in  use  in 
Burma  and  Egypt,  and  Mr.  Young's  book  on  the  American  cotton 
manufacture ;  and  Professor  Chapman  has  rendered  a  real  service 
by  selecting  the  more  pertinent  passages  from  these  and  similar 
writings,  and  presenting  them  to  us  in  a  compact  and  convenient 
form.  Such  accounts  cannot,  indeed,  take  the  place  of  that 
economic  "  morphology  " — that  account  of  the  shape  and  structure 
of  the  several  industries  and  their  component  parts — which  remains 
the  ideal  of  economic  students ;  but  certainly  they  are  welcome 
supplements  to  the  knowledge  which  was  easily  accessible  before. 
The  book  should  be  a  godsend  to  journalists ;  and  it  will  probibly 
he  much  used,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  in  those  courses  of  instruction 
of  a  descriptive  nature  which  are  now  being  introduced  Into  our 
Universities. 

But  it  would  have  served  these  purposes  equally  well,  though 
perhaps  it  might  not  have  appealed  so  much  to  what  is  hinted  at 
as  "  the  present  time,"  if  it  had  appeared  without  the  first  chapter 
and  without  the  introduction.  "  Professor  Chapman,"  we  are  told 
by  Lord  Brassey  in  the  introduction  (p.  vi),  "  has  been  careful  to 
steer  clear  of  the  fiscal  controversy."  The  occurrence  of  such  a 
sentence  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  Lord  Brassey 
has  omitted  to  read  Professor  Chapman's  first  chapter,  and 
Professor  Chapman  to  read  Lord  Brassey's  introduction.  In  all 
the  rest  of  the  book,  it  is  true,  Professor  Chapman  has  confined 
himself  to  an  impartial  presentation  of  the  material  before  him. 
But  he  prefaces  all  this  objective  and  concrete  matter  with  a 
chapter   on   "the  conditions    of    international   trade."     Here  he 

fives  us  a  statement  of  the  Ricardian  doctrine ;  and  this  perhaps 
e  may  with  some  justice  regard  as  the  common  possession  of  all 
economists  (though  it  has  never  impressed  even  individualist 
economists  in  France,  to  say  nothing  of  the  historical  Germans, 
with  the  veneration  we  Englishmen  feel  for  it).  But  to  that  he 
tacks  on  a  number  of  assertions  which  are  evidently  highly 
disputable : — 

"  If  dumping  continued,  the  industries  aflected  here  would  have 
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to  accommodate  themselves  to  it .  . .  This  they  should  succeed  in 
doing  without  great  difficulty  "  (p.  16). 

"  To  argue  that  by  suffering  cheap  imports  of  this  kind  we 
.  .  .  throw  away  the  advantages  of  increased  returns  .  .  .  from 
production  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country,  is  to  reason  in  an 
atmosphere  of  unqualified  abstractions  and  away  from  the  facts. 
Of  such  a  consequence  as  an  appreciable  element  there  need  be  no 
fear,  (fee."  (p.  16). 

These  assertions  may  be  well  or  ill-founded ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  should  like  to  see  the  arguments  for  them  set  out  at  length; 
but  a  writer  who  takes  occasion,  however  properly,  to  express 
himself  thus,  cannot  be  said — consistently  with  the  oixlinary  usages 
of  language — to  "  steer  clear  of  the  fiscal  question."  The  fact  is 
that  it  is  humanly  impossibly  for  any  of  us  who  try  just  now 
to  handle  economic  themes,  to  "  steer  clear  of  the  fiscal  question  ; " 
nor  is  there  any  adequate  reason  why  we  should  seek  to  do  so. 

The  doctrine  of  international  trade,  however,  when  freed  from 
the  disputable  appendices  here  attached  to  it,  must  be  confessed 
to  stand  in  no  easily- observable  relation  to  Professor  Chapman's 
subsequent  narrative.  It  seems  to  be  placed  in  the  forefront 
partly  as  a  warning  against  the  notion  that  commerce  depends  on 
the  absolute  advantages  a  country  possesses  instead  of  on  its 
relative  advantages,  partly  to  console  us  for  the  possible  loss  of 
particular  branches  of  trade ;  but  it  is  not  brought  into  any 
vital  connection  with  what  follows.  We  are  told  that  such  and 
such  information  would  enable  us  to  "form  an  idea  as  to  the 
industries  in  which  each  country  possessed  the  greatest  advantages 
in  production,  and  therefrom  deduce  the  most  probable  lines  of 
international  trade  "  (p.  16).  Well,  what  are  those  industries  in  the 
case  of  Great  Britain  ?  The  ordinary  reader  would  certainly  be 
excused  if  he  derived  the  impression  from  the  subsequent  chapters 
that  we  might  expect  to  retain  all  the  great  branches  of  business 
which  Professor  Chapman  surveys  in  turn.  Is  this  the  corollary 
we  are  intended  to  draw  from  the  doctrine  of  international  trade  ? 
Can  it  be  that  we  enjoy  an  equal  superiority  in  so  many  directions  1 
If  not,  what  would  be  a  reasonable  forecast  of  the  future  course 
of  our  international  trade  ?  The  present  writer  professes  himself 
not  so  much  a  sceptic  as  to  the  abstract  doctrine,  as  a  trembling 
believer  with  a  large  fund  of  agnosticism.  Between  the  abstract 
theory  with  its  "mythical  labour-capital  units" — a  theory  which 
needs  only  to  be  stated  to  be  grasped  as  a  bit  of  reasoning — and 
the  actual  facts  of  international  trade,  there  is  so  wide  a  gulf 
to  be  bridged,  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  economists  try  to  throw 
across  even  a  rope  of  connection. 

The  primary  purpose,  however,  of  the  volume,  according  to 
Lord  Brassey's  introduction,  is  not  so  much  to  tackle  the  whole 
of  this  vast  theme,  as  to  contribute  one  particular  element  to  ita 
solution.  It  aims  at  "examining  anew  the  relative  efficijBncy  of 
British  and  foreign  labour"  (p.  v).  Any  writer  who,  like  the 
present,  has  taken  a  part  in  current  fiscal  discussion,  will  be 
suspected   of    bias,  and   will    suspect    himself;    and   therefore  I 
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hesitate  to  say  what,  however,  I  imagine  most  serious  students 
will  think,  viz.,  that  if  they  examine  the  book  from  this  point  of 
\new,  they  will  rise  from  reading  it  with  a  sense  of  disappointment. 
For  the  treatment  here  of  the  efficiency  of  labour  is  very  incidental, 
very  fragmentary,  and  very  inconclusive.  The  very  conception  of 
"  efficiency "  floats  throughout  in  the  vaguest  and  most  undefined 
way  before  our  minds.  Sometimes  it  is  the  "efficiency"  of  an 
industry  "  in  general "  that  we  are  invited  to  consider.  Thus  we 
are  told:  "American  engineering  in  general  is  certainly  highly 
efficient.  In  every  shop  almost  all  the  shifting  of  material  and 
machinery  ...  is  effected  mechanically,  with  remarkable  precision, 
and  a  celerity  which  confounds  the  visitor  .  .  .  Expensive  and 
highly  skillea  labour  is  economised  in  every  possible  way,"  &c. 
(p.  132).  Here  it  is  mainly  the  substitution  of  mechanical  power 
for  human  labour  that  is  suggested  by  "efficiency."  At  other 
times,  when  it  is  labour  itself  that  is  in  view,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
"  more  efficient "  means  more  efficient  even  in  proportion  to  wages 
or  not.  Referring  to  the  iron  trade  delegation  to  Germany  in 
1896,  we  are  informed  that  "British  labour,  if  more  highly  paid, 
was  said  to  be  more  efficient — in  proportion,  at  least"  (p.  72). 
Those  who  have  read  the  report  will  remember  that  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  British  labour  in  this  trade  is  more  highly  paid. 
Professor  Chapman's  caution  leads  him  to  add :  "  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  levels  of 
wages  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  in  England  and  Germany, 
on  account  of  the  different  systems  of  arranging  labour;  but  it 
would  appear  that  English  and  German  wages  in  these  industries 
are    not    so    greatly    dissimilar    as    in    most    other    industries" 

ip.  73).  Even  this  will  suggest  to  the  hasty  reader  a  superiority  of 
English  wages  which  the  report  itself  does  not  indicate.  And  yet 
Lord  Brassey,  in  his  summary  (p.  viii),  does  not  find  room  even  for 
this  amount  of  qualification.  This  is  the  first  difficulty.  But 
suppose  we  have  got  over  it,  and  know  as  a  fact  that  English  labour 
is  more  highly  paid,  has  England  an  advantage  in  international 
competition  if  the  efficiency  of  its  labour  is  only  greater  in  juopor- 
tionf  I  can  imagine  reasons  why  this  might  be  the  case;  but  it 
wants  arguing. 

Again,  we  find  "efficiency"  identified  with  knowledge.    Thus: — 

"  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  the  American  master  in  the 
engineering  industry  is  a  more  efficient  expert  than  his  rival  in  any 
other  country.  Probably  the  most  highly  trained  theorist  is  the 
German;  and  the  Eaglishman  is  not,  as  a  rule,  inferior  to  the 
American  in  respect  either  of  technical  oi'  theoretical  requirements" 
(The  italics  have  been  added.) 

"  Gome  now,"  we  say,  "  that  is  a  comfort,  at  any  rate,  for  poor 
old  England  and  Germany  !  "  But  no ;  what  is  given  by  one  hand 
is  taken  away  by  the  other.     Thus : — 

"But  the  American  engineer  is,  in  addition,  alert,  pushing, 
adaptable,  resourceful,  quick  to  see  and  seize  opportimities,  a 
thoroughly  good  buyer  and  seller  and  a  splendid  works  manager" 

(V>    133)      '  Digitized  by  Vj^VJ VIC 
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Then  are  adaptability  and  resourcefulness,  &c.,  not  elements  in 
"eflBciencv"? 

The  confusion  is  further  confounded  by  the  appearance  of 
"capacity"  on  the  scene: — 

"We  cannot  conclude  that  the  American  workman  is  more 
capable  than  the  English  workman ;  rather,  we  should  say,  the  spirit 
of  tJie  American's  stmaundingsy  the  constant  movement,  and  (he 
system  in  whicJi  he  works,  are  more  likely  to  bring  the  workman's 
powers  into  full  exercise  than  the  corresponding  conditions  in 
England"  (p.  135).  Is  this  meant  to  cheer  usi  If  so,  cannot 
precisely  the  same  thing  be  said,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  a  good  deal  of 
European,  and  even  of  Oriental,  labour  as  compared  with  English  1 

Our  author  frequently  refers  to  Professor  Hasbach's  articles  on 
English  industry  in  SchmoUer's  JahrbucJi.  His  readers  would  do 
well  to  glance  at  the  same  time  at  the  appendix  to  one  of  them,  on 
"  Brassey's  and  Brentano's  Teachings  as  to  the  Relation  of  Wages 
to  Output."  Professor  Hasbach  there  reminds  us  how  strangely 
loose  and  inconsistent  are  the  utterances  on  this  subject  to  be 
found  in  the  earlier  book  on  JFork  and  Wa^es,  We  had  some  right 
to  expect  from  the  "  continuer  "  of  that  book  an  even  anxious  regard 
for  clarity  of  conception.  For  the  question  is  one  which  cuts  to  the 
roots  of  our  industrial  life.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  repeatedly  told  us 
that  "  automatic  machinery  is  to  be  credited  as  the  most  potent 
factor  in  rendering  non-essential  to  successful  manufacturing  a 
mass  of  educated  mechanical  labour."  I  do  not  myself  want  to 
agree  with  him  unless  I  am  compelled  by  the  facts.  But  any  one 
who  has  stood,  for  instance,  as  I  have,  in  a  cotton  town  of  New 
England,  and  seen  the  streams  of  "Armenians"  and  "Syrians" 
pouring  forth  from  the  railway  station  to  go  to  work  that  same  day 
in  the  mills ;  or  who  has  wandered  among  the  mines  and  coking 
works  of  Connellsville,  and  found  a  bit  of  Hungary  planted  on 
American  soil,  must  have  seriously  considered  whether  our  reliance 
on  the  "  efficiency  "  of  the  Lancashire  operative  or  the  Midland 
miner  is  altogether  well  placed.  If  the  very  defects  of  "  inefficient " 
labour  lead,  as  they  so  commonly  do,  to  the  introduction  of  labour- 
saving  machinery,  how  is  that  going  to  affect  the  land  which 
possesses  what  is  in  itself  a  higher  type  of  labour  ?  And  this  is 
only  one  of  the  questions  which  the  problem  suggests. 

An  example  of  the  tenuity  of  substance  in  the  book  before  us — 
with  all  its  many  merits — if  we  ^:^  our  attention  on  what  purports 
to  be  its  main  theme,  is  furnished  by  the  treatment  of  Indian 
competition  with  Lancashire  cottons.  It  is  justly  remarked  that 
the  recent  growth  of  cotton  manufactures  in  India  "calls  for  a 
careful  examination  of  the  economic  forces  at  present  working." 
This  examination  takes  the  form  of  two  pages  and  a  half.  Most 
of  this  space  is  occupied  by  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  of  an 
investigation  made  in  1888.  It  was  then  found  that,  in  spit«  of 
nominally  low  wages,  the  labour-cost  in  India  was  far  higher  than 
in  Lancashire.  But  1888  was  only  some  fifteen  years  siter  "the 
industrial  awakening"  of  India  (p.  152),  and  sixteen  years  have 
since  elapsed.     In  that  time  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
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number  of  spindles,  and,  what  is  more  significant,  there  is  a  "  wider 
resort  to  fine  spinning"  (p.  148).  Professor  Chapman  himself  tells 
us: — 

"  The  number  of  operatives  required  to  manage  a  given  quantity 
of  machinery  was — ^in  1888 — five  to  eight  times  greater  in  India 
than  in  England,  and  now  it  is  at  least  three  times  greater"  (p.  151). 

To  be  safe,  let  us  say  that  it  has  decreased  from  some  six  times 
to  some  four  times.  Is  not  this  a  remarkable  development  ?  Our 
author  himself  explains  it : — 

"  Enterprise,  readiness  to  face  change,  power  of  application  and 
adaptation,  and  docility  to  discipline,  have  been  steadily  increasing 
in  India  "  (p.  152). 

And  this  reappears  in  Lord  Brassey's  summary  (p.  xiv)  in  the 
words : 

"It  is  said  that  the  Indian  operatives  are  becoming  more 
efficient." 

These  are  fundamental  matters,  on  which  I  cannot  help  thinking 
we  ought  to  have  something  more  than  general  statements.  If 
there  is  any  definite  evidence  procurable  on  these  points,  it  surely 
ought  to  be  put  before  us ;  for  if  the  efficiency  of  laboiu-  is  really 
"  steadily  increasing  in  India,"  in  what  sense  can  it  be  accurate  to 
say  that  "  the  state  of  affairs  is  not  materially  different  to-day  from 
what  it  was  in  1888  ? "  (p.  150). 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  economics  that  the  "  Economy 
of  High  Wages,"  vitally  as  it  l)ears  alike  on  social  reform  and  in 
foreign  competition,  has  hitherto  been  usually  treated  of  by  writers 
whose  enthusiasm  for  causes — with  some  of  which  we  are  certainly 
all  of  us  in  sympathy — has  outstripped  their  scientific  caution.  And 
the  present  book  must  regretfully  be  acknowledged  to  carry  the 
discussion  but  little  further.  W.»J.A. 

Repoi-t  an  the  Growth  of  Industrii  in  Neic  York,  viii  +  669  pp.,  8vo. 
New  York  State  Department  of  Lal)or,  1904. 

"  Nearly  everything  that  is  made  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
will  be  found  represented  in  New  York's  [the  State,  not  the  city] 
output  of  manufactured  goods."  The  population  was  7,268,894  in 
1900,  greater  than  that  of  Belgium.  Its  foreign  commerce  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  country  save  four.  The  total  annual  number  of 
"  pieces  of  mail  matter  handled  "  is  exceeded  only  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France.  In  the  amount  deposited  in  the  Savings 
Bimks  it  is  beaten  only  by  Germany.  It  is  the  leading  State 
among  the  United  States  in  many  important  industries,  whether 
measured  by  product,  capital  value,  or  number  employed.  Its 
population  has  increased  nearly  thirteen-fold  since  1800,  and  as 
itfl  density  is  only  one-twenty-seventh  of  that  of  Leicestershire, 
it  can  increase  much  more  in  the  future.  The  net  value  of  its 
manufactured  products  has  increased  ten-fold  since  1850.  These, 
and  similar  facts,  are  set  out  in  great  detail  and  with  lucidity 
in  the  report  before  us.  This  extraordinary  growth  is  traced 
mainly  to  its  natural  position,  as  the  gateway  to  Europe  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  the  north  central  States  on  the  othej;  "nature  has 
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erected  walls  of  mountains  which  enclose  and  shut  in  the  Mississippi 
plain  on  the  east  and  west,  and  through  these  barriers  has  only  left 
three  gateways  to  the  commerce  of  the  old  world."  Of  these,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  too  distant,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  is  ice-bound  in 
the  winter ;  while  the  New  York  opening  has  long  been  developed  by 
systems  of  canals  and  railways.  Its  natural  resources  are  limited, 
but  are  fully  used,  and  the  growing  intensiveness  of  its  agriculture 
is  very  noticeable.  Alongside  its  water-ways  have  grown  up 
flourishing  towns,  manufacturing  imported  raw  material,  and 
passing  on  the  products  to  New  York  City,  itself  of  course  the 
greatest  manufacturing  centre,  and  beyond.  WTiile  some  doubt 
must  rest  on  the  exact  comparability  of  the  earlier  with  the  present 
statistics,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  record,  which  contains 
a  complete  industrial  census  for  the  State  in  1900,  will  form  a 
very  valuable  basis  for  future  comparisons.  The  tables  are  well 
and  clearly  compiled,  but  the  photographic  diagrams,  of  which 
there  are  many,  are  all  but  illegible  ;  this  is  the  less  to  be  lamented, 
as  in  the  first  two,  at  least,  circles  and  solid  figures  are  used  to 
represent  totals,  to  which  their  linear  magnitudes  (instead  of 
areas  or  volumes)  are  proportional.  A.L.B. 

Entsft'hung  umi  Riickganrj  des  landwiiischaftlkJwn  GroHsbe(n4:bes  in 
EngJamL  By  Dr.  Hermann  Levy,  vi  +  247  pp.,  8vo.  Berb'n : 
Julius  Springer,  1904. 

This  most  admirable  book  consists  of  two  parts:  in  the  first 
part  the  author  traces  the  rise  and  development  of  agriculture  in 
England  on  a  large  scale  ((jroi^sbetrieh)  from  1750  to  1880;  in  the 
second  part  he  gives  an  account  of  English  agriculture  at  the 
present  time,  and  points  out  the  directions  m  which  it  is  developing, 
or  may  be  expected  to  develop.  The  history  of  English  agriculture 
is  very  well  known ;  the  social  and  economic  effects  of  inclosures 
and  com  laws  have  been  stated  again  and  again,  and  we  can 
pass  over  the  first  half  of  our  author's  work  with  the  statement 
that  it  is  excellently  written,  with  profound  knowledge,  great 
perspicuity,  and  good  sense.  Such  an  account  was  a  necessary 
prelude  to  the  second  half  of  the  book.  From  the  year  1880 
onwards  the  fall  in  the  world's  price  of  wheat,  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  countries  and  the  great  improvements  in  transport, 
has  aftected  English  agriculture  considerably,  and  in  particular  has 
made  wheat  growing  on  a  large  scale  by  farmers  who  leased  farms 
of  large  area  less  profitable  than  it  used  to  be;  the  profit  must 
now  be  looked  for  in  other  directions.  The  high  price  of  wheat, 
combined  with  low  wages,  which  existed  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  the  cause  that  the  demand  for  meat, 
butter,  eggs,  cream,  and  vegetables  was  not  great.  The  poorer 
classes  had  to  subsist  mainly  on  cereals  and  potatoes;  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  bread,  combined  with  improving  wages,  greatly  stimulated 
the  demand  for  agricultural  products  other  than  cereals.  This 
increased  demand  is  of  profound  importance.  Since  1880  the 
production  of  cereals  has  lost  its  former  overwhelming  importance, 
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and  the  production  of  cattle  and  agriculture  on  a  small  scale  (dairy 
produce,  &c.)  are  bidding  fair  to  become  predominant.  The  small 
holding,  which  was  economically  unsoimd,  though  perhaps  socially 
desirable,  during  the  days  of  the  predominance  of  large  farms 
producing  mainly  wheat,  is  now  again  becoming  a  sound  economic 
unit. 

From  1885  to  1895  the  number  of  farms  of  loo  to  300  acres 
has  risen  from  59,180  to  60,381 ;  those  from  50  to  100  acres  from 
44,893  to  46,570 ;  those  from  20  to  50  acres  from  61,146  to  62,446 ; 
whereas  the  number  of  farms  of  over  1,000  acres  has  sunk  from 
565  to  524.  Since  1873  the  number  of  allotments  has  increased  by 
nearly  100  per  cent.  The  social  and  political  causes  which,  in 
addition  to  the  economic  causes,  determine  the  size  of  holdings,  are 
ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Levy ;  he  rightly  sees  that  many  wealthy  men 
purchase  land  for  its  social  advantages,  and  not  as  an  economic 
fipeculation ;  but  in  discussing  the  effect  of  the  English  system  of 
settlements  on  the  free  sale  of  land,  he  appears  to  have  overlooked 
not  only  the  Settled  Land  Acts,  1882  to  1890,  but  also  the  fact  that 
before  the  Settled  Land  Acts  well-drawn  settlements  usually 
contained  a  power  of  sale.  The  dislike  of  small  holdings  and 
allotments,  which  is  often  manifested  by  the  big  landlords  or  large 
farmer,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  small  holdings  tend  to  make  the 
labourer  independent,  whereas  the  farmer  wants  the  labourers  to  be 
under  his  thumb.  Dr.  Levy  next  proceeds  to  discuss  the  economic 
forces  tending  to  large  or  small  holdings  in  the  cases  of  {a)  cereals, 
{b)  vegetables  and  fruit,  (c)  cattle.  In  some  cases  agricultural 
machinery  gives  a  great  advantage  to  large-scale  prodiiction,  in 
others,  as  fruit  culture  and  dairv  produce,  the  personal  care  of  the 
small  man  seems  to  favour  small-scale  production.  This  portion  of 
the  book  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all,  since  Dr.  Levy  goes 
into  the  most  interesting  details  of  the  prices  of  agricultural 
machinery,  the  number  of  horses  required  to  work  farms  of  various 
sizes,  the  dislike  of  labourers  to  milk  cows  on  Sundays,  and  many 
other  most  instructive  points.  Into  all  these  want  of  space  forbids 
us  to  follow  him  in  detail.  As  regards  agricultural  co-operation, 
he  points  out  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  make  it  succeed  when 
holdings  of  all  different  sizes  are  mixed  up  together.  Broadly 
speaking.  Dr.  Levy's  book  gives  us  a  most  hopeful  impression  of 
English  agriculture ;  the  day  of  the  small  holding  is  at  hand,  and 
that  may  have  the  most  excellent  social  effects;  if  wheat  is  no 
longer  so  profitable  as  it  was,  there  is  still  an  immense  opening  for 
eattle,  fruit,  and  vegetables ;  the  progress  of  the  working  classes 
during  the  past  fifty  years  has  created  the  demand  which  will 
recreate  the  small  holding.  Dr.  Levy  holds  quite  clearly  that  to 
the  Free  Trade  Policy  adopted  in  1846  is  due  the  increase  of 
small  holdings  and  the  great  technical  developments  of  agriculture, 
which  have  prevented  an  agricultural  crisis  from  causing  ruin,  and 
which  instead  have  lead  to  new  agricultural  developments. 

Finally,  this  book  has  one  great  fault,  there  is  no  index ;  but  in 
all  other  respects  it  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  Dr.  Levy 
wears  his  learning  easily ;  he  writes  as  a  master  of  a  most  difficult 
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subject.     He  does  not  skim  over  the  surface  of  things,  but  goes 
beneath  to  the  causes,  and,  lastly,  he  gives  us  plenty  of  statistics. 

C.P.S. 

The  Business  Side  of  Agriculture,  By  Arthur  6.  L.  Rogers,  M.  A. 
Methuen  and  Co.,  1904.     Price  2S,  6d.  net. 

The  first  impression  conveyed  by  this  little  volume,  which  forms 
one  of  a  series  of  "  Books  on  Business,"  is  that  the  business  side  of 
agriculture  is  very  unbusinesslike.  It  comprises  four  chapters: 
I.  The  farmer  and  his  market;  II.  Traditional  methods  of  marketing 
cereals,  hops,  fruit,  and  other  vegetable  produce ;  III.  Traditional 
methods  of  marketing  live-stock  and  their  bye-products  ;  and  IV. 
Recent  developments  in  the  processes  of  distribution.  Mr.  Rogers 
gives  many  and  curious  examples  of  the  diversity  of  practice  and 
the  cumbrousness  of  procedure  which  prevail  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  farm  products.  The  various  denominations  under 
which  the  same  kind  of  commodity  are  sold  is  the  plague  of 
statisticians.  No  worse  condemnation  than  this  can,  in  the  pages 
of  this  Jouifialy  be  imagined,  but  incidentally  this  infinite  variety 
is  a  serious  hindrance  to  farmers  themselves.  They  are  not,  as 
Mr.  Rogers  jlistly  points  out,  so  lacking  in  business  capacity  as 
those  who  know  them  slightly  are  apt  to  assume.  In  his  own 
market  and  in  personal  bargaining  a  farmer  can  generally  hold  his 
own  with  the  smartest  buyers,  but  when,  as  in  these  days,  his 
produce  is  frequently  sent  to  distant  markets,  the  middlemen,  with 
their  wider  knowledge,  get  the  advantage.  The  cure  for  the 
admitted  evil  is  however  not  e\ddent,  and  Mr.  Rogers  does  not 
attempt  to  prescribe  one,  though  he  suggests  co-operation  as  a 
palliative.  The  power  of  the  State  to  interfere  is  limited.  It  may 
be  easy  to  prove,  for  instance,  that  to  sell  cattle  by  live  weight,  as 
in  the  United  States,  would  be  a  distinct  improvement,  but  it  is 
another  matter  to  compel  every  man  to  sell  his  beasts  by  a  system 
of  which  he  does  not  see  the  benefit.  Similarly,  if  one  market  deals 
in  wheat  in  units,  mis-called  bushels,  of  63  lbs.,  and  another  in 
units  of  60  lbs.,  it  may  be  maddening  for  comparative  piu-poses, 
])ut  it  is  not  easy  to  prevent.  Market  customs  are  survivals  from 
the  middle  ages  in  many  cases,  but  they  are  very  tenacious  of  life. 
The  power  of  combination  is,  as  Mr.  Rogers  states,  the  only  force 
competent  to  effect  a  real  reform,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  we 
must  look  for  improvements  in  methods  of  marketing.        R.H.R. 

Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Prospects  in  Souih  Afiica.  By  Owen 
Thomas.     Archibald  Constable  and  Co.,  1904.     Price  6s. 

The  period  of  glib  generalisation  about  the  future  of  South 
Africa  which  immediately  followed  the  close  of  the  war  has  been 
succeeded  in  the  public  mind  by  a  more  chastened  spirit.  We  are 
beginning  to  recognise  something  of  the  complexity  and  difficulty 
of  the  problem  which  lies  before  us  in  the  development  of  our  new 
possessions.  This  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  accumu- 
lating body  of  facts  and  opinions  which  ^vill  agsigjt^i^n  ^91311^  just 
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views  on  the  subject.  It  has  nothing,  or  very  little,  to  say  about 
gold  or  diamonds,  but  it  has  much  to  say  about  crops  and  live 
stock.  The  facts  which  the  author  gives  are  the  result  of  extensive 
personal  observation.  He  appears  to  have  pursued  his  mission  of 
investigation  into  all  parts  of  South  Africa,  and  to  have  examined 
the  conditions  of  farming  with  painstaking  care.  Col.  Thomas  had 
the  advantage  not  only  of  long  personal  experience  of  agriculture 
in  this  country,  but  also  of  a  wide  knowledge  of  its  manifold 
circumstances  acquired  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Agriculture  in  1892-94.  His  opinions,  therefore,  which  are  expressed 
very  frankly,  must  be  taken  as  those  of  an  expert.  His  conclusion 
appears  somewhat  sweeping:  **From  actual  observation  (during: 
three-and-a-half  years)  of  facts  and  conditions,  and  from  careful 
study  of  the  agricultural  problem  on  the  spot,  I  am  of  opinion  that . 
the  agricultural  prospects  of  South  Africa  are  unpropitious."  This^ . 
however,  is  not  quite  so  condemnatory  as  at  first  sight  appears,  the 
term  "  agricultural "  being  used  in  the  restricted  sense  of  corn- 
growing,  and  he  proceeds:  "Intending  settlers  will  do  well  to 
expend  .their  energies  in  other  directions,  such  as  stock-farming, 
fruit,  cotton,  rubber,  sugar,  tea,  castor  oil,  and  tobacco."  Col.  Thomasi 
certainly  adduces  cogent  reasons  for  his  belief  that  wheat-growing,, 
at  any  rate,  is  not  likely  to  be  profitable  on  an  extended  scale,  andi. 
he  quotes  the  report  of  two  experts  who  were  sent  to  Australia,  and 
returned  with  the  confident  belief  that  South  Africa  could  net 
compete  in  this  respect  with  the  great  Commonwealth.  The- 
author  is,  however,  a  little  pessimistic  on  the  subject  of  soil- 
exhaustion.  He  seems  to  suggest  that  corn-gi*owing,  even  under  a. 
system  of  rotation,  necessarily  exhausts  the  land,  at  any  rate  if  only 
artificial  manures  are  used.  The  lessons  of  Rothamsted  hardly^ 
support  this  view,  while  the  experience  of  such  farms  as  Sawbridge- 
worth,  where  wheat  has  been  continuously  grown  for  many  years, 
seems  contradictory.  The  point,  however,  is  immaterial,  as  it  would, 
no  doubt,  in  practice  be  too  costly  to  attempt  arable  farming  in 
South  Africa  with  artificial  manures  alone.  Col.  Thomas  recommends 
stock-raising  as  the  staple  industry,  so  to  speak,  of  South  African 
farmers,  although  he  urges  that  a  condition  precedent  to  its  success 
is  the  fencing  of  the  country,  and  the  eradication,  or  at  least  the 
control,  of  diseases  of  animals.  He  does  not  think  there  is,  or  will 
be,  much  opening  for  the  introduction  of  breeds  of  live-stock  from 
Great  Britain,  and  he  gives  sound  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the 
best  of  the  native  herds  should  be  adopted  and  systematically 
improved.  It  would  seem  probable,  however,  that  their  amelioration 
might  be  materially  assisted  and  hastened — as  in  so  many  other 
countries — by  judicious  crossing  with  suitable  imported  stock,  and 
Col.  Thomas  favours  the  Herefords  as  the  best  breed  of  cattle  for 
this  purpose. 

It  is  quite  impossible  here  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
scope  of  this  most  interesting  volume,  which  should  be  read  by 
anyone  who  desires  to  be  informed  on  the  subject  of  South  African 
development.  Col.  Thomas  discusses  many  points,  and  offers 
his  conclusions  freely  and  candidly.     He  condemns  the  system  of 
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land  settlement,  on  its  original  lines  at  any  rate,  with  much 
vigour,  and  states  his  belief  that  a  leaven  of  English  distributed 
among  the  Boers  would  result  not  in  the  Anglicising  of  the  Boer, 
but  in  the  Boerising  (if  the  word  be  allowed)  of  the  English.  He  has 
a  strong  belief  in  Khodesia  and  its  agricultural  development,  and 
advises  Englishmen  going  to  South  Africa  to  choose  that  colony  if 
possible.  He  insists  strenuously  on  the  evil  effects  of  the  Boer 
system  of  subdivision  of  the  land,  and  incidentally  eulogises  the 
English  law  of  primogeniture.  The  book  is  not  the  last  word  by 
many  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  but  it  is  an  essential 
contribution  to  it.  RH.R. 

Agricultural  Handbook  and  Diaiy,  1905.  Edited  by  Messrs. 
Adeane  and  Richardson  Carr.  The  County  Gentleman,  Limited. 
Price  IS. 

This,  as  its  title  implies,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  handbook  occupies  the  first  71  pages,  and  the  diary  the 
remainder.  Of  the  latter  little  need  be  said,  save  that  it  leaves 
convenient  spaces  for  daily  entries,  and  commemorates  various 
dates  by  notices  of  horse  and  cattle  shows  and  race  meetings, 
in  place  of  the  customary  notices  of  saints. 

The  handbook  contains  a  series  of  eighteen  short  articles  on 
subjects  relating  to  agriculture,  which  recount  a  "tale  of  woe" 
wherever  English  agi'iculture  is  concerned.  To  the  statistician  the 
most  useful  articles  are  those  formed  of  extracts  from  Returns  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  "  An  Agricultural  Summary  of  the  Year, 
Michaelmas,  1903-04,"  by  W.  K  Bear,  and  "The  Agricultural 
•Changes  of  a  Generation,"  by  R.  IJ.  Rew.  The  "Agricultural 
Summary"  gives  a  short  statistical  history  of  agriculture  in 
1903-04.  Mr.  R«w's  article  supplies  a  striking  summary  of 
figures  in  illustration  of  the  three  facts  which  he  remarks  ''may 
be  said  to  illustrate  and  epitomise  the  agricultural  history  of  the 
past  thirty-five  years,"  viz.,  "  a  reduction  in  the  extent  of  land 
imder  wheat  and  in  the  number  of  sheep,  and  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  cattle  ..."  A  map  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  diary 
illustrates  in  graphic  form  the  figures  with  which  the  agricultural 
articles  in  the  handbook  deal.  To  all  those  interested  in  agriculture 
who  are  keepers  of  diaries  this  one  may  be  safely  recommended. 


Staitstical  and  Economic  Articles  in  Recent  Periodicals, 

United  Kingdom — 

Economic  Journal  September^  1904 — Britain's  Place  in  Foreign 
Markets :  A.  IF.  Flux.  Economic  Theory  and  Fiscal  Policy : 
L.  L.  Price.     Monopoly  and  Consumer's  Surplus*^  i#^i^w. 
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United  Kingdom — Cowtd. 

Eco^iomic  Journal,     September,  1904 — Conid. 
Currency  Reform  in  Mexico  and  China :  i.  Darwin,     Taxation 
of  Land  in  Australasia :  Miss  A.  F,  Dodd,     Tests  of  National 
Progress  \  A,  L,  Bowley.    Japanese  Finance :  /.  Soyeda. 

\_Britain8  Place  in  Foreign  MarkeU. — This  article  is  a  continuation  of 
those  which  appeared  in  the  Economic  Journal  in  1894  and  1899. 
Tliree  triennial  periods  are  tiiken  for  comparison,  1889-91,  1894-96, 
1899-1901,  and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  four  *'  Rivals,"— &c.,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States — speciallv  considered 
in  respect  of:  Table  I  the  Tariaiions  in  the  percentage  shares  of  the  total 
European  imports  originating  from  each  in  the  three  periods  considered. 
Similar  figures  given  in  regard  to  the  percentage  shares  of  each  of  the 
*■'  Rivals"  during  the  same  periods  in  the  import  trade  of  Table  II  Egypt, 
Japan,  Table  III  British  possessions.  Table  IV  shows  imports  of 
Neutrals  (for  explanation  seo  text),  United  Kingdom,  Q-ermanj, 
France,  nnd  United  States,  from  the  Rivals.  Table  Y  gives  figures 
for  United  Kingdom,  United  states,  France,  and  Germany  of  average 
exports,  and  exports  to  (and  corresponding  imporis  of)  enumerated 
Neutials  and  Rivals  respectively  in  the  three  triennial  periods. 
Table  VI  illustrates  the  distribution  of  the  British  export  trade. 

Taxation  of  Land  Valves  in  Atnttralatia. — This  ntethod  of  taxation 
tried  in  New  Zealand,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia 
with  direct  object  of  preventing  accumulation  of  large  estates  in  few 
hands.     Its  success. 

Tetfjt  of  National  Progretn. — Best  tests  of  national  prosperity, 
measurrments  of  average  wages,  average  taxpaying  income,  amount 
of  unemployment  interpreted  by  changed^ of  purchasing  power  of 
money,  and  confirmed  by  records  of  consumption  of  necessaries. 
These  vaiious  tests  are  statistically  examined,  with  aid  of  index 
number,  over  a  period  18601901. 

Letter  from  Japan. — Contains  brief  account  of  the  War  Budget  and 
))rc8ent  position  of  National  Debt.] 

Economic  Review,     October,  1904 — The  Rural  Exodus:  liev.  Dr,  F, 

IF.  Bussell,     Some  Social  Aspects  of  Spain :  Miss  E,  A,  Bamett, 

The  Housing  of  Cambridge:   Henry  Cayley,     The  Choice  of 

Employment  for  Boys :  Mev,  Spencer  J,  Gibb.    The  Co-operative 

Congress  at  Budapest :  Henry  JV,  Wolff, 

[^The  Housing  of  Cambridge, — An  investigation  undertaken  by  a  special 

Housing  Committee   formed   from    ti.e   two  local   branches  of  the 

Christ  an  Social  Union.     Chief  points  investigated:  number  of  living 

rooms,  number  of  bedrooms,  number  of  occupants  (a)  per  room  (h)  per 

bedroom.    Houses  in  bad  structural  repair.   Water  supply,  and  sanitary 

arrangement*.    Rents.    Short  description  of  parimhes  dealt  with,  and 

conclusioos  of  Committee  respecting  )>racticable  measures  of  reform.] 

Journal  of  Intitule  of  Actuaries,  October,  1904. — On  the  Valuation 
of  Whole  Life  Industrial  Assurances,  with  Allowance  for 
Lapses:  TJwmas  G,  Ackland  and  James  Bacon.  On  Life 
Premium  Book-keeping :  James  Uhatliam, 

Journal  of  Institute  of  Bankers,  October,  1904 — Relative  Influence 
of  this  Country's  Free  Gold  Market  and  her  Free  Trade  Fiscal 
Policy  in  Bringing  about  her  Financial  Predominance ;  and  the 
Effects  to  be  anticipated  should  Preferential  Trading  with  her 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  be  adopted :  John  IVilliam  Hartley, 

Banl'rr^*  Magazine^  1904 —  ^  t 

A  uffitst— The  Circulating  Medium  in  France.°9i'"edbyVjOOgle 
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United  Kingdom — ContJ. 

Bankers*  Magazine,  190^— Contd. 
S'*pteniber — ^Is  our   Invoitmeiit   Capifcal   Decreasing  ? :    /F.   IL 

Lawsoiu 
December — Improved  poaition  of  Cotton. 

[2%«  Circulating  Medium  in  France. — An  account  cf  an  oflicial  inquiry 
instituted  on  15th  October,  1903,  to  inrcsligate  the  conipos'lioa  of  the 
circulating  medium.    Amount  examined  was  11,052,430^.     Proportion 
of  bank   notes,  gold  coin,  &c.     Proportion  of  gold  coin   in  rariou^- 
(lepartmenls.     Monetary  circulat'on  of  the  department  of  the  Seine. 
Gold  and  silrrr  specie  classified  accord'ng  to  nationality.     Silver  f-franc 
pieces.     Divisional  s'lver  money  and  smaller  coin.] 
Sarveyoi's'  Institution,      Transactions,   1904-05.     Pmt  1 — Opening 
Address  as  President  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  on  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  :  Hej-beri  T.  Stewai'f^, 
Surveyors^  Insfiiufion,     Profemonal  Xotes.     Vol.  12.     1904 — 
Part  3,  March — Reply   to   Criticism   of    his  Paper  on  "The 
*  Burden  of  Taxation  on  our  Railways  "  :  F.  0.  Lyons. 
Part  4,  ,hiUf — The  Land  Values  Assessment  and  Rating  Bill : 
IF.  Sturge. 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  1904 — 

September— The    Quality    of    English   Wheat:     J.    I),    JIalL 

Wheat  Growing  in  Argentina. 
October — Renting  of  Farm  Land  by  Poultry  Keepers :  A\  Brown, 
November — Planting  Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes :    Williiim  E.  Bear, 
Raising  and  Fattening   Geese   for   Market:    H.  de   Conrcy, 
Afforestation  of    Catchment  Areas   by   Local   Authorities. 
Co-operative  Granaries  in  Germany. 
Journal  of  the  Department  of  AgiicuJture  and  Technical  Instrudion 
for  Ireland.     October,    1904 — Early   Potato   Growing:    M.   G, 
JFallace.     The  Horse  in  Ireland.     Agricultural  Co-operation  in 
Germany :   H.  de  F,  Montgomery,     An  Investigation  in  County 
Wexford  of  a  disease  in  Young  Cattle :   J,  H,  Norris,     Butter- 
making  and  the  Butter  Trade    in    the    Netherlands.      Pig 
Breeding  in  Ireland.     Commercial  Education. 
Transactions  of   Manchester  Statistical  Society,  Session   1903-04 — 
Productivity,  Protection,  and  Integration  of  Industry :  Frederick 
Mertien^      history  and  Development  of    Manchester   School 
Board :  C.  H.  Wyatt,     Some  Problems  of  Local  Government : 
F.  Brocklehurst.    The  Work  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Asso- 
ciation :  J.  Arthur  Ilutton,    Value  and  Comparability  of  English 
and  German  Foreign  Trade  Statistics :  Baimard  Ellin^ej'.     The 
Garden  Village  of  the  Small  Holdings  Association :  James  Ij>ng, 
Proceedings  of  Itoyal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,      Vol,  35, 
1903-04 — The  Development  of  Electrical  Science  during  the 
Nineteenth   Century,   and   the  Jllectro  -  Magnetic   Theory  of 
Light.      (Centenary   Lecture):    Andrew    Gray,       The    Fiscal 
Policy:    William  Smart,     The  Historical  Development  of  the 
Different  Systems  of  Education   in   the  Highlands:   Magnus 
Maclean,     Some  Developments  in  Chemical  Tneory  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century.     (Centenary  Lecture) :  G,  G,  Hender^n. 
Some  Observations  on  Primitive  and  Early  Markets  and  Fairs : 
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Proo'^dings  of  the  Royal  Philowphical  Society  of  Glasgow — Confd. 
Sir  James  D,  Marwick.  The  Treatment  of  the  Criminal  and 
Offender:  James  Devon,  Advances  in  Chemical  Industry 
<hiring  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (Centenary  Lecture) :  George 
*  T.  Beilby,  The  Clear  Facts  of  the  Commercial  Situation,  and 
the  Divergent  Conclusions  drawn  from  them  :  fF.  J,  Ashley. 
Developments  in  the  Means  of  Communication  by  Sea  during 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  (Centenary  Lecture) :  Roltert  Caird, 
tSome  Advances  in  Medical  Science  during  the  Nineteenth 
•Century.  (Centenary  Lecture) :  Robf'rt  Muir.  The  Future  of 
Japan  from  the  Geographical  Point  of  View :  Sampachi  Fukumwa. 
Age  Incidence  in  Zymotic  Diseases :  John  Brownlee. 

United  States — 

Ameriain  Journal  of  Sociology,  Novemhei',  1904 — The  Subject- 
Matter  of  Sociology :  Albion  W.  Small.  Has  Illinois  the  best 
Laws  in  the  Country  for  the  Protection  of  Children  1  Florence 
Kelley.  Definition  of  a  Social  Policy  relating  to  the  Dependent 
(Iroup:  Charles  Henden^son.  The  Problem  of  Poverty:  Emit 
Miinsterherg.  Metaphysical  Elements  in  Sociology.  1 :  Philip 
If.  FogeL  Education  in  the  South.  1.  Before  the  War : 
May  JFood  Si?n^ns.  The  Position  of  Women  in  Early 
Civilization :  Edward  Westermarck. 

Annals  of  tlie  American  A  aide  my  of  Political  and  Social  Science — 
September,  1904 — Arbitration  of  Industrial  Disputes:  E.  E. 
Chirk.  The  New  Unionism — The  Problem  of  the  Unskilled 
AVorker :  William  E.  J  railing.  Political  Action  and  Trade 
Unionism :  IF.  Maiiarthur.  Compulsory  State  Insurance  of 
Working  Men:  /.  M.  Rubinow.  Women's  Place  in  Industry 
and  Labour  Organizations :  Sophie  Yudelson.  Street  Railways 
iti  Philadelphia  since  1900 :  Tlwmas  Conway ,  Junr.  Public 
Ownership  and  Low  Kates :  Frank  Parsons. 

Jo'ii'nal  of  Political  Economy.     September,  1904 — ^larginal  Units 

in    the    Theory    of    Distribution  :    John    A.    Hobson.      The 

Panama  Canal  Payment :  Maurice  L.  Mnhleman.     The  Political 

Significance  of  Reciprocity :    JF.  Jett  Lauck.     The   "  Trust " 

Problem  :  Hairy  Earl  Montgomery. 

[The  Panama  Canal  Payment. — Description  of  metliod  of  payment  of 

$41,000,000  for  rights  uf  Pnnama  Canal  Company  and  acquirement  of 

territory  in  Panama,  and  effect  on  world's  excliange  market.] 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Econoinics.  November,  1 904 — Labor  Conditions 
in  Meat  Packing,  and  the  Recent  Strike:  John  R.  Comrnons. 
English  Customar}''  Tenure  in  the  Tudor  Period:  Alexander 
SoA^inr.  The  Fundamental  Notion  of  Capital,  once  more : 
Charles  A.  Tuttle.  Industrial  Pooling  Agreements  :  fFalhce  E. 
Belcher.  The  National  Transcontinental  liailway  of  Canada: 
IF.  L.  Mackenzie  King. 

Qn/irterly  Publications  of  Amencan  Statistical  Association.  June^ 
1904.— The  Negro  as  a  Peasant  Farmer:  Kathanne  Coman. 
Census  Statistics  of  Special  Classes:  John  Koren^ ^y "^^^^^^ 
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Transactions  of  jiduari4d  Sttdety  of  Anuiica,  No.  31,  190-t. — Prir- 
ciples  which  should  determine  the  Maximum  Single  Risk,  and 
the  Acceptance  of  exceptional  Classes  of  Risks :  WaMi^r  6*.  Ni/Jwls 
Notes  on  a  Factor,  hitherto  overlooked,  of  the  Rate  of  Interest: 
Charlton  1\  Lewis,  An  Experiment  with  the  Specialized  Investi- 
gation :  RufvA  W.  Weeks,  Frequency  Curves  and  Moments : 
Roheri  Henderson,  The  Decline  in  the  Birth-rate  in  New  South 
Wales :  Ricliard  Teece, 
Yale  Review,  November,  1904 — Why  there  has  been  no  Financial 
Crisis :  Alexander  I),  Noyes,  The  Introduction  of  the  Linotype : 
George  E,  Bai-nett.  Census  Statistics  of  the  Negro :  Walter  F. 
Wilicox.  The  Political  Machine  :  James  R,  Trowbridge,  Work- 
men's Insurance  in  Germany  :  N,  Finkus. 
Monthly  Swmmary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  1904 — 

July — Annual  Review  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  United  States, 
for  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1904,  and  Summary  of 
Internal  Commerce.     Immigration  into  the  United  States, 
during  July,  1903  and  1904.   Commercial  Notes  on  Financial 
and  Commercial  Conditions  throughout  the  World.    Internal 
Commerce  for  July,  1904.      Financial   Tables.      Prices  of 
Leading  Articles  during  1903-04.    Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  for  July,  1904,  and  seven  months  ending  July, 
1 904.    Commerce  of  Non-contiguous  Territories  of  the  United 
States  for  July,  1904,  1904,  and  seven  months  ending  Jidy. 
Aiignst — Imports  and  Exports  of  the  United  States,  1835-1904, 
and  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, 1856-1904.     Reciprocity  Treaties  and  Agreements  of 
the  United  States  since  1850. 
Sejptemhei' — Annual   Review  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  for  year  ending  30th  June,  1904. 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.     No.  53,  July,  1904 — Agreement 
between  Employers  and  Employees.    Wages  and  Cost  of  living. 

Austria — 

Statistische  Monatschiifi,     1904 — 

August — Ergebnisse  des  Osterreichischen  Unfallstatistik,  1897- 
1901 :  Kai'l  KOglei'.  Per  Zwischenverkehr  der  im  Reichsrate 
vertretenen  Konigreiche  und  Lander  mit  den  Landern  der 
ungarischen  Krone  in  Jahre  1902:  Rudolf  Ki-ickl,  Die 
Bevolkerung  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  :  H,  Fehlingei'. 
September' — October — Die  Ergebnisse  der  Berufserhebung  bei  der 
Volkszahlung  vom  31  Dezember,  1900:  Franz  v,  Meinzingen, 
Studentenstiftungen  des  Jahres  l^OS:  Alfred  Lorenz,  Die 
Fischerei  an  der  adriatischen  Kiiste  Osterreichs  im  Jahre 
1901-02:  KarlKraff, 

France — 

Annates  des  Sciences  Politiques — 

September — Les  Anglais  au  Thibet:  Edouard  Payen,  Un 
pr^curseur  de  Talleyrand  :  Choderlos  de  Laclos  et  I'alliance 
anglaise  (1789-90)  :  Lucien  Lison.  Lois  et  traditions  coloniales 
de  la  France  d'autrefois :  Christian  Schefei'. 
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November — Patrons  et  ouvriera  aux  fitats-Unis :  A,  Baffahvich, 
Les  intrigues  contre  NapoWon  P**  dans  le  nord  de  i'Empfre 
en  1814-15:  P.  Fauchile.  Le  Rachat  des  Chemins  de  Fer 
en  Suisse :  Pavl  Henry.  Le  Contrat  Collectif  de  Travail : 
Ed,  Cailleux,  La  Vie  politique  en  Allemagne  (1903-04): 
J,  P,  Armand  Hahn.  La  Vie  politique  en  Angleterre 
(1903-04):  M,  Caudel  La  Vie  politique  aux  Etats-Unis 
(1903-04) :  A.  Viallate.  La  Vie  politique  en  Extreme-Orient 
(1903-04):  M,  Caurant, 
Journal  des  Economists,  1904 — 

October — ^L'Expulsion  des  Morisques  d'Espagne :  E,  Castelot,  La 
Protection  des  Faibles :  H,  Bouef,  Le  Mouvement  Financier 
et  Commercial :  Maurice  Zahht,  Le  Douzi6me  Congr^s  du 
Credit  Populaire :  G,  Francois, 

November — Le  regime  futur  du  Gaz  k  Paris  et  le  projet  de 
r^gie  directe:  E.  Letoumeur,  Les  Fran^ais  du  Canada  k 
L'Exposition  de  Saint-Louis:  —  Laborer,  La  Ligue  des 
consommateurs  k  New  York:  Yves  GuyoL  Le  Regime 
protectionniste,  c'est  la  di^te :  E,  Martineau.  La  Specula- 
tion :  Freddie  Passy, 
Journal  de  la  Sod^td  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  1904 — 

October — Parall^lisme  des  raouvements  de  Population  dans  les 
diff^rents  Pays  de  TEurope  :  2>r.  /.  Bertillon. 

November — Statistique  de  Tenseignement  primaire :  E,  Levasseur. 
Les  aspects  arbitraires  de  Tinterpolation  des  series  statis- 
tiques :  B,  Benini,  Contribution  k  T^tude  des  doubles 
emplois  dans  revaluation  des  biens  en  France  :  C.  Bresson. 

[^Parallelisme  des  Mouvements  de  Populntion  dans  les  differents  pays 
de  VEurope. — General  rule  that  birth-,  n^arriage-,  and  death-rates 
Tary  together  in  the  same  direction.  Confirmatory  eridenco  for  this 
rule  collected  from  vital  stafistics  of  European  countrie9,  and  also 
displayed  graphically.  Mortality  and  latitude.  Growth  of  popula- 
tions of  European  countries.     Position  of  France.] 

Jja  Biforme  Sodale,  1904 — 

No,  19 — La  Commune  Rurale  et  la  Paroisse:  Eugene  Nolent, 
La  Vie  (^conomique  et  sociale  dans  les  milieux  ruraux  de 
rOuest:  Isidore  Pasquitr.  Le  Syndicat  Agricole  et  son 
action  sociale  :  EmiU  Dwport. 

No.  20 — L'Histoire  politique  et  THistoire  ^conomique:  Henry 
Joly.  La  Guerre  Russo-Japonaise  et  le  Mercantilisme : 
A.  Favihi-e, 

No,  21. — Restrictions  apportees  aux  libert^s  locales  depuis  un 
quart  de  si^cle :  Henry  Taudikre,  Le  Roi :  Frantz  Funck- 
Brentano.  La  depopulation  en  Normandie,  et  principalement 
dans  les  Campagnes :  Jean  Guillouard,  Un  P^ril  etatiste : 
La  loi  du  27  Juin,  1904  :  Alfred  des  Cilleuh. 

No,  22 — L'H^ritage  rural  et  la  Famille  fran9aise  :  —  Flour  de 
Saint-Genis,  UOngine  de  FArrondissement :  Ch.  Lesconir, 
A  propos  de  la  Crirainfilit^  de  la  NormandiiEfeiiiz^^^vfe/jgic 
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No,  23 — Les  Vicissitudes  de  la  Vie  provinciale  en  Fiance 
depuis  le  xvii®  Sife:le:  Alfred  des  Cilleith,  L'Indiistrie 
Domestique  en  Allemagne,  et  le  Congr^s  de  Mars,  1904: 
Consinniin  Bresnani,  L'Exode  des  Campagnards  vers  les 
Villes  dans  le  D^partement  de  FAin  :  Henn  de  Bomieu, 

llevue  d^£cononiie  Politupte,  1904 — 

August — Septeniber — Sur  la  rente  des  consommateurs.  Une 
nouvelle  demonstration  d*iine  proposition  coiicernant  le  rap- 
port entre  prix  et  consommation  {concluded)  :  Bela  Ambrozovic.<. 
La  Classe  moyenne  en  Hongrie :  Joseph  de  Maikith,  Un 
precurseur  de  Malthus :  Giammaria  Ort^s :  Rine  Gonnard, 

Ocfobn- — Xovemher — Retraites  ouvri^res  et  risque  professionnel : 
A,  Boisaard,  Influence  de  la  monnaie  et  du  credit  svir  les 
prix  :  Ldtireni  Decltesne,  Le  communisroe  agraire  de  Robert 
Owen  :  Edouard  DolUans,  La  co-operation  an  Danemark : 
0.  Iioscnqrisf,  Un  chapitre  de  Vhistoire  des  chemins  de  fer 
americains,  Henry  C.  Carey  et  la  Camlxlen  and  Amboy  Rail- 
road and  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Co. :  Andr^  E.  Sayous, 

Bulletin  de  Sfatistique  et  de  Legislation  e^mpan'e,  1904 — 

September — Produits  des  contributions  indircctes  pendant  le  P*" 
semestre  des  ann^es  1904  et  1903.  La  Caisse  nationale  des 
retraites  pour  la  vieillesse  en  1903.  La  reforme  des  imp6t3 
directs  en  Wiirtemberg  {concluded), 
October — Les  rentes  perpetuelles  et  la  rente  3  pour  cent 
amort issable  au  V^  Janvier,  1904.     Les  octrois  en  1903. 

Oermany — 

Archiv  far  Sotialimsenschaft  und  Sozialpolitik,  Xeiie  Folge,  1 904. 
Band  xi.r^  Heft  3 — Agrarstatistische  und  sozialpolitische  Betrach- 
tungen  zur  Fideikomissfrage  in  Preussen :  Max  Jl'eher. 
Dreizehn  Jahre  sozialen  Fortschrittes  in  Neuseeland : 
liichard  H.  Hooper,  Die  neuere  Kinderschutzgesetzgebung 
in  Deutschland  und  in  Grossbritannien  :  Stephan  Bauer,  Die 
fortschritte  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Arbeiterschutzes  in  den 
Niederlanden :  Ph.  Falkenhurg.  Die  neue  Arbeit erpartd  in 
England :  Edward  B.  Pease,  Wohnbedarf  und  Kinderzabl : 
Henrietfe  Fiirth.  Die  Entwickelung  der  italienischen  National- 
okonomie  in  jiingster  Zeit :  Achille  Loria,  Zur  Literatur 
iiber  die  Wohnungsfrage  :  Hugo  Lindernann, 

Baud  ./;./•,  Heft  1 — Die  protestantische  Ethik  und  der  "  Geist "  des 
Kapitalismus :  Max  JFeher,  Die  genossenschaftliche  Bewe- 
gung  in  Belgien  und  ihre  Resultato :  Louis  Bertrand,  Die 
englisch-schottische  Bodenleihe  :  Dr,  Addf  TFelter,  Arbeit- 
erkammern.  Von  Baurat  (friiher  Fabrikinspektor) :  lh\  K, 
FiirJ(s.      Die   Arbeiterversicherung  in    Ungarn ;    J>r,  Bobi7i 

Morschna-.  ^  Digitized  by  v^^^gic 
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Jahrhuch     far     Ge^tzgebung^      Vencaliung     und     Volhwirtschaft 
(Schmoller^s),     Heft  4,  1904 — Schuellverkehr  und  Tarif reform  : 
Carl  Ballod,     Deutsche  Seefahrten  iiach  Sudamerika  :  Chiistian 
Eckerf.     Die  Nacht  in  Russland  :  A,  Manuiloff,     Die  Deutschen 
Banken  im  uberseeischen  Verkehr  :    liichai-d  Rosendi/rff,     Die 
Poddelskischen  Postreformem  und  ihre  finanziellen  Ergebnisse  : 
jnihelm    Ti'iej$t.      Die    Behordenorganisation    im    ehemaligeu 
Kurhessen  nach  der  Reform  von  1821  und  ihre  Entwickelung 
in   vorpreussischer   Zeit :    Albert  Lotz,     Die   Wirkungen   des 
Gesetzes    uber   den  Unterstutzungswohnsitz.      Un    Dresdner 
Material  erortert :   Karl  Seutemann.     Der  Preussische  Getreide- 
staffeltarif  in  seiner  Wirtung  auf  Posen  u.  Bayern  :  Ernd  Behre, 
Die    Einlosung    der    Realgewerbe  Wiens.      Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Geschichte  der  osterreichischen  Gewerbepolitik :  Karl  Pribram. 
Die     deutsche-rumanischen      Handelsbeziehungen :      Jan,     J, 
lladucanu.     Die  Amerikaner :  Gustav  Schmdler,    Zur  Verstandi- 
gung  iiber  das  mittelalterliche  Zunftproblem  :  Paul  Sander. 
JahrbUrher  fiir  Natianaldkonomie  und  Statisiik  {Canrad\^\  1904 — 
September — Das  Steigen  des  Rupierikurses  nach  der  Aufhebung 
der  indischen  Silberwahrung  und  seine  Ursachen.     (Fortset- 
zung    und    Schluss) :    Otto  Heyn.      Zur    Besteuerung    der 
Aktiengesellschaften  in  Oesterreich :    Ertmn  Steiuitzer.     Die 
wirtschaftliche  Gesetzgebung  der  deutschen   Bundesstaaten 
im  Jahre  1903.     (Fortsetzung) :  Albert  Hess(\     Der  Scheck- 
und  Clearingverkehr  des  k.k.  osterreichischen   Postsparkas- 
senamtes  :  Eduard  Tobisch.     Ueber  die  weitere  Entwickehmg 
der  kommunalabgaben  in  Preussen  :  Wilhelm  Horn. 
October — Der   Streit    um    den    Charakter    der  altgermanische 
Sozialverfassune  in   der   deutschen    Literatur    des    letzten 
Jahrzehnts:    max  Weber.     Zur  Geschichte  der  Agrarkrisen, 
eine    Studie    iiber    den    Verlauf    der    landwirtschaftlichen 
Depression  in  den  ostlichen  Teilen  der  Vereinigten  Staaten : 
Hermann  Levy.     Die  wirtschaftliche  Gesetzgebung  der  deut- 
schen Bundesstaaten   im   Jahre    1903.      (Fortsetzung   und 
8chluss) :    Albert  Heiise.      Die   sozialen    Ansichten   Johann 
Heinrichs  von  Thiinen  :  F.  Lifschitz.    Die  Arbeiterwohlfahrt- 
seinrichtungen   der   Firma  Gebr.   Stumm  in  Neunkirchen  : 
Ourt    Sdilenther.      Die    Bedingungen    der    Erwerbung    des 
Doktorgrades  auf  deutschen  Universitaten  auf  Grund  einer 
nationalokonomischen  Dissertation  :  JV.  Kiihler.    Studien  zum 
landwirtschaftlichen   Genossenschaftswesen    in    Danemark : 
Heinrich  Pudor. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staatswissensclmft.     Heft  4,  1 904 — Die 
Lehre  vom  gerechten  Preis  in  der  Scholastik :  U.  Kaulkt.     Zur 
frage  der  Errichtung  eines  obersten  Rechnungshofes  fiir  das 
Konigreich  Wiirttemberg.     Mit  besonderer  Berucksichtigung 
•der  bestehenden   Einrichtungen  im   Konigreich   Bayern   und 
iiJachsen  (Fortsetzung) :    0.   lieinhard.     Zur  Frage  der  Besitz- 
wechsel-,    Hypothekar-,   sowie    Bodenpreis-  una    Bodenwert- 
statistik.     III.     Die  objektive  Moglichkeiligdteete  Berucksiehti- 
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gung    der    Einzelmoroente    in    den    fraglichen    Statistiken: 

F,    kV,    It    Zimmermann,      Borsengesetznovelle    von    einem 

Bankbeamten,     Ueber  das  zahlenrechte  Wahlen  von  Vertre- 

tungskorpern  :     jP.    LinJce,       Die    Gemeindesteuerrefonn    in 

Wiirttemberg :  jP.  Stumpff, 

Zeiischrift  fur  Sodalwissenschafty  1904 — 

Heft    10 — Der  Wohnungsmarkt    unter   der    Herrschaft    der 

privaten  Bauapekulation  :  L.  Pohle,     Miszstande  des  Straf- 

vollzugs  :  G.  von  Rohden.     Zur  Wurdigimc  der  historischen 

Schule  der  Nationalokonomie.     VI.  Ein  Wort  zur  Vertei- 

digung    Roschers :    Georg  von    Bel<m.       Einheimische  und 

Ziigezogene  in  den  Grossstadten :  Friedrich  Prinzing. 

Heft   11 — Indische    Eheverhaltnisse :     H,    Fehlinger.       Marx- 

Studien:    T,  G,  Masaii/k,     Die  unehelichen  Geburten  von 

Frankfurt   a.    M.  ;    Ofhmar  Spann.      Zur   Wiirdigung  der 

historischen  Schule  der  Nationalokonomie.     VII.  SchmoUers 

"  Schule  " :  George  v.  Below, 

Vieiieljahrshefte  zur  Stalistik  des  Deuischen  Reichs,     Heft  3,  1904 — 

Die  Fiuanzen  des  Reichs  und  der  deutschen  Bundesstaaten. 

ZoUbegiinstigungen    der    Wein  handler,    1903.      Dampfkessel- 

Explosionen,  1903.     Schiffsunfalle  an  der  deutschen   Kiiste, 

1898-1902.     Anbauflachen  der  hauptsachlichsten  Fructarten  im 

Juni,  1904. 

Zeiischrift  des  K,  Preuss,  Sfatistuicli^n  Bureaus,  AhteUung  2,  1904 — 

Zur  Methodik  der  Statistik  des  Volkseinkommens  und  Volks- 

vermogens.      Mit  besonderer   Beriicksichtigung   der    Steuer- 

statistik  :   Adolph  Wagnei\     Die  Abhangigkeit  der  Ernte  von 

den  Witterungsfaktoren :   P.  Holdefleiss,     Die  Ergebnisse  der 

Warenhaussteuer-Veranlagung  inPreuesen  in  den  Jahren  1901 

bis  1903  :  F.  Kuhnert, 

Italy — 

Giornale  degli  Economisti,  1904 — 

Ocicbev — Sul  modo  di  ricavare  la  Periodicity  settimanale  di  un 
Fenomeno  di  cui  son  date  le  variazioni  solo  per  mesi: 
R,  Beiiini.  Sulla  prescrizione  dei  biglietti  di  stato  e  di 
banca:  A,  Gasparotto,  L'assicurazione  obbligatoria  per  la 
Maternity :  U,  Gobhi.  La  questione  del  Vino  meridionale  : 
A,   Beiiolini.      La    speculazione   e  gli    antichi    trattatisti: 

E,  Selki.    La  popolazione  dello  Stato  Romano  nel  secolo  xvii : 

F,  Corridore, 

Norei)iber — Delia  natura  logica  dei  problem!  terminali  delF 
Economia  Politica:  E.  Sella.  SulF  istituzione  di  un 
ispettorato  del  lavoro :  C.  Dragoni,  Sulle  Zone  Franche 
doganali  :  V,  Giuffrida.  La  situazione  iinanziaria  del 
Comune  di  Roma  :  L,  Nina.  La  popolazione  dello  Stato 
Romano  nel  secolo  xviii :  F.  Conidm-e. 
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Italy — Cantd, 
La  Biforma  Sodale^  1904 — 

September — Sui  rapporti  fra  Trust  e  Protezionismo  :  Cesare 
Jarach.  Un  Problema  della  Vita  Italiana :  Pietro  Manfrin, 
La  Protezione  agli  Emigranti  in  Inghilterra  :  Guiseppe  Prato, 

Cc'}he7- — November — Contribuzione  alia  Storia  e  Statistica  dei 
Salari  Indiistriali  in  Italia  nella  seconda  met^  del  Secolo  xix  : 
Alberto  Geisser  and  Effi-en  MagrinL  Per  la  pubblicazione  dei 
bilanci,  conti  e  spogli  degli  Stati  della  Monarchia  Piemontese. 
Relazione  al  Re  del  Ministro  del  Tesoro :  Luigi  Luzzatti. 
II  bilancio  Finanziario  della  Prussia  :  Federico  Flora, 
Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia^  1904. — July — August — Sociologia  e 

storia  \  A.  D,  Xenopol.     La  pretesa  decadenza  delle  societt^ 

contemporanee :    G,   Afarpillero,     Agricoltura   e   pastorizia  in 

Sardegna    nel    tram  onto    del    feudalismo:     U,   G.   Mondolfo. 

II  sistema  monetario  e  le  classi  sociali  nel  Medio  Evo:    N. 

Rodolico.     SuUo  svolgimento  storico  della  propriety  fondiaria  in 

Isvezia :  N,  Tamassia. 

Russia — 

Bulletin  russe  de  Statisfiqu^  financi^re.  Ann/e  1904.  Liiraimn  1 — 
Les  reserves  latentes  du  budget  russe.  Principaux  elements 
de  recette  des  Douanes,  1898-1903.  Caisses  d'^pargne, 
renseignements  divers.  Chemins  de  fer,  recettes  des  annees 
1903  et  1903,  &c.  Le  platine  et  la  statistique  du  platine. 
Monopole  des  spiritueux,  statistiques  diverses. 

Intern  ation  al — 

Bulletin  de  rinstiiut  IniemcUiomLl  de  Statistique.  Tome  xiv, 
lAvr.  2,  1904  —  Flacheninhalt  und  Bevolkerung  Europas : 
F.  von  Jurasc.hek,  Schlussfolgerung  aus  der  Abhandlung  ilber 
den    "Flacheninhalt    und    die    Volksdichtigkeit    Europas": 

F,  von  Jurascheh     Die  Statistik  der  ausseren  Wanderungen: 

G,  von  Mat/r,  La  statistique  internationale  compar^e  des  charges 
fiscales  qui  p^sent  en  divers  pays  sur  les  commer9ants  et  les 
industriels:  Alfred  Neymarck  et  Moron,  Die  Methode  der 
Armenstatistik :  E.  Mischler,  Du  meilleur  mode  k  indiquer  au 
point  de  vue  statistique  international  pour  la  confection  des 
bilans  des  soci^t^s  anonymes :  Alfred  Neymarck,  La  statistique 
internationale  des  valeurs  mobiliferes :  Alfred  Neymarck, 
Programme  pour  une  statistique  internationale  de  Tenseigne- 
ment  sup^rieur :  Charles  F.  Ferraris,  Stichproben-Erhebungen 
in  der  Zwischenzeit  zwischen  grossen  Vollzahlungen  langerer 
Periodizitat :  P,  Mayet,  Rapport  pr^lirainaire  de  la  Commission 
de  la  Repercussion  des  Droits  de  Douanc :  A.  Raffalovich.  The 
Retro-Active  Influence  of  Duties  upon  Imports:  E,  Atkinson, 
De  la  Repercussion  des  Droits  de  Douane :  Edm,  Nicolai. 
L'Incidence  des  Droits  de  Dorane:  M.  Lemsseur,  M^moire 
sur  la  Repercussion  des  Droits  de  Douane :  M,  I).  Zolla, 
Repercussion  des  Droits  de  Douane :  Yves  Guyot,  Llncidence 
des  Droits  de  Douane :  P,  Des  Essars,     Not§iggj^  b|«i34$aF^ide 
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International — Contd. 

Biilktin  de  VInstitut  Internatiamd  de  SUUisfique — Conid. 

prix  observes  entre  les  coiirs  du  march^  int^rieur  et  dii  march^ 
Stranger  aux  fitats-Unis  et  en  Alleniagne  :  A.  Raffalooich.  Uber 
Bedeutung  und  Aufgaben  der  Brandstatistik :  E,  BlencJc.  Die 
Sterbb'chkeit  der  Grossstadte :  ('.  Ballod.  Uber  die  Methode 
der  "  standard  population " :  Z.  von  Bortkiewicz.  Quelques 
considerations  sur  Futility  d'une  statistiqus  internationale  des 
caisses  d'^pargne :  A.  Xet/marrk.  Zur  internationalen  Gesetz- 
gebiing,  Verwaltung  und  Statistik  des  Sparkassenwesens : 
G.  EmL 


VI. — Quarterly  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library. 

Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  Ibth  December,  1904, 
arranged  alpfiahetically  under  the  following  head%: — (a)  Foreign 
Countries;  (b)  Luiia  and  Coloniid  Possessions  ;  (c)  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Divisions;  (d)  ^iHthors,  Jic;  (e)  Societies^  itc.  {British); 
(f)  Periodicals,  (&c,  (British), 

The  Society  line  received,  during  the  past  quarter,  the  current  numbera — either 
quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly — of  the  periodical  oflleial  publications  deaKng 
with  the  following  subjects : — 

Conaular  Beports— From  United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 

Ziabour  Beports,  Sao. — From  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Qermany, 
Italy,  United  States,  New  York  State,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  and  United  Kingdom. 

Trade  Beturns — From  Argentina,  Austria-Hinigary,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
China,  Denmark,  Egypt,  France,  Germany;  Greece, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Noiway,  Boiunania, 
Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  States, 
India,  Canada,  and  United  Kingdom. 

Vital  Statiatica— From  Argentina,  Egypt,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Ron  mania,  Switzerland,  United  States  (Connecticut 
and  Michigan  only),  Queensland,  South  Australia, and 
United  Kingdom. 

Vital  Statiatica  of  following  Towns— Buenos  Ayres,  Buda-Pcsth,  Brunn, 
Prague,  Brussels,  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  Bucharest, 
Moscow,  Madrid,  London,  Manchester,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen. 


The  Society  has  receired  during  the  past  quarter  the  current  numbers  of  the 
following  unoilicial  Periodicals  and  Publications  of  Societies,  Ac,  which 
aro  arranged  under  the  Countries  in  which  they  are  issued : — 

Denmark — Nationaldkonomisk  Tidsskrift. 

France — Annales  des  Sciences  Politiqucs.  ficonomiste  Fran<;ais.  Journal  des 
Economistes.  Monde  ^oonomique.  Polybiblion,  Parties  Litteraire  et  Tech- 
nique. Reforme  Sociale.  Le  Rentier.  Revue  d'£conomie  Politique. 
Kerue  de  Statistique.    Journal  de  la  Society  de  Statistique  de  Pariis^L^ 
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Germany — Al]f(eTneine8  Statist isclies  Archiy.  Arcliiv  fUr  Sczial^  isEenscI  aft 
und  Sozialpolitik.  DeutBcbe  OekonomiBt.  Jahrbucli  fur  GeEetzgebimg,  Yer- 
waltung,  und  Yolkswirischaft.  Jalirbiiclier  fiir  Nationaldkonomie  und 
Statiatik.  Zeitsclirift  fiir  die  gesamfe  Staatswissonrchaft.  Zeitschrift  fiir 
die  gessmte  YerBicherungs-Wisaenschaft.  Zeitschrift  fiir  SocialiirisBenscbaft. 
Mittbeilungen  aus  der  Uandelskammer  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

Italy — L'Economista.  Giornale  degli  Economisti.  Rirista  Italiana  di 
Sooiologia.  Biforma  Sociale. 

Sweden — Ekonomisk  Tidskrift. 

Switserland — Journal  de  Statistique  suisee. 

United  States  —  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  Banker's  Magazine. 
Bradiitreet's.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  'with  supplements. 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 
Political  Science  Quarterly.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Yale 
Beyiew.  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Annals. 
American  Economic  Association,  Publications.  American  Qeographical 
Society,  Bulletin.  American  Statistical  Association,  Quarterly  Publications. 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Columbia 
tJniyersity,  Studies  in  History,  &c. 

India — Indian  Engineering.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal  and  Proceedings. 

Canada — The  Chronicle :  Insurance  and  Finance. 

New  Zealand — Government  Insurance  Recorder.  Trade  Review  and  Prico 
Current.  , 

United  E^ingdom — The  Accountant.  Accountants'  Magazine.  Atheneeum. 
Automobile  Club  Journal.  Australian  Trading  World.  Bankers'  Magazine. 
Broomhalls'  Corn  Trade  News.  Browne's  Export  List.  Colliery  Guardian. 
Commercial  World.  Economic  Journal.  Economic  Review.  Economist. 
Fireman.  Incorporated  Accountants'  Journal.  Insurance  Record. 
Investors'  Monthly  Manual.  Investors'  Review.  Joint  Sto(k  Companies' 
Journal.  Labour  Co-partnership.  Licensing  World.  Local  Government 
Journal.  Machinery  Market.  Nature.  Navy  League,  Journal.  Policy - 
Holder.  Post  Magazine.  Produce  Markets'  Review.  Public  Health. 
Publishers'  Circular.  Sanitary  Record.  Shipping  World .  South  American 
Review.  Statist.  The  Times.  Tuberculosis.  West  Africa.  Anthropological 
Institute,  Journal.  Cobden  Club,  Leaflets.  East  India  Associution,  Journal. 
Howard  Association,  Leaflets,  &c.  Institute  of  Actuaries,  Journal.  Institute 
of  Bankers,  Journal.  ^Institution  of  Civil  Engineers;  Minutes  of  Proceedings. 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  Journal.  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign 
Shipping,  Statistical  Tables.  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Journal. 
London  University  Gazette.  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  ' 
Memoiraand  Proceedings.  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Journal.  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  Journal.  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  and  Journal.  Royal 
G-eographical  Society,  Geographical  Journal.  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  Meteorological 
Record  and  Quarterly  Journal.  Royal  Society,  Proceedings.  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  Journal.  Sanitary  Institute,  Journal.  Society  of  Arts, 
Journal.  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Irelnnd,  Journal. 
Surveyors'  Institution,  Professional  Notes  and  Transactions.  TracV 
Circuiars.  

(a)  Foreign  Countries. 
AjTffentlne  Bepablic — 

Agricultura.     Ministerio   de.      Boletin    mensual    del  Tlie      Ministry      of 
Estadistica  y  Comercio.     (Current  numbers) J       Agriculture 

Sttenos  Aifres    (Province).      Direccion    General    de  1  The  Provincial  Sta- 
Estadistica.    Boletin  mensual.     (Current  numbers)  J       tistical  Bureau 

Bueno9  Ayres  (CUy).  Memoria  de  la  Intendencia^ 
Municipal.  Ano  1903.  Plates  und  diagrams,  8vo.  I 
X904  >  Mr.  John  Oldham 

[Contains  ffeneral  statistical  information  in  rrgard  to  the  L   ^      ...   ^.  ,.  ,.,,,> 
city.]  J3igitizedby  VjVJ^^VIV^ 
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(a)  Foreign  Oountrles — Contd* 
AastrU-Hnnffary — 

Ackorbau-Miniateriums.     Statist isches  Jahrbuch  deal 
k.lc.  fur  1903.     (Current  numbera)  / 

Beruf Bstatistik  nach  den  Ergebnissen  der  Yolkszillilangi 
vom   31   Dezember,   1900.     Heft   1.     Analjtische 
Bearbeitung  und  Beichstibersicht.   Hefte  IL  und  12.  >- 

Fol.    1904   I 

[A.  short  notice  of  thU  is  giTen  in  this  Journal^  on  p.  671.]    J 

Mitteilungen  dei  k.k.  Finanz-MiniBteriuma.    X  Jahr--^ 
gang.      Heft  2.     Aus^egeben   im  Oktober,   1904.  I 

Diairams,  8ro.     1904 r 

[Contains  Heport  on  the  Salt  Mines  and  Industry  of  Austria,  I 

and  on  the  condition  of  the  worlcers.]  .    -^ 

Osterreichisches  Wirtschaftapolitisches  Archiv.  (yor-  ~ 

mala  "Austria").     (Current  numbera.)     8vo 

Oaterreicbi^ches  Statistiachea  Handbuch.     2i*'  Jahr-^ 

gang,  1903.    8vo.     1904    

[This  issue,  besides  containing  the  results  of  last  census, 


Rives  results  of  census  of  unemployed,  retnrns  as  to 
o<vnera  of  land,  and  a  table  showing  population  of  the 
Monarchy  in  1854-1900.] 

Statistiache  Monatacbrift.    (Current  numbera) 

Statistiaclie  Nachriehten  aua  dem  Geaanimtgebiete  der 

Landwirtacbaft.    (Current  numbera) 

Hungarif.        Commerce    ezt^rieur  » dea    pava 

Couronne  Hongroiae  en  1903.     La.  8vo.     1904 
JSukotoina.     Mitteilungen  dea   atatiatiachen   Landea- 
amtea    dea    Uerzogtuma    Bukowioa.        Heft    10, 
Direkten  St.-uern  in  1893-1902.     La.  Svo.     1904  .... 
Budapest.     ]M[onata]iefte  dea  Budapeater  Communal-' 
Statiatiacheu  Bureaus.     (Current  numbera)    / 


"de'u'^ 
>* J 


The      Ministrj      of 
Agriculture 

Tlie  Central   Stat:s- 
tical  Commission 


The      Miniatrj      of 
Finance 

The      Ministry      of 
Commerce 


The  Central    Statia- 
tical  Commission 


The   Central  Statia- 
tical  Bnreaa 

The  Statiatical    Bu- 
reau 

The  Municipal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Belffium — 

Annuaire   Statiatique   de  la  Belgique.      34*  ann^,^ 

1903.     8ro.     1904 

[This  volume,  in  addition  to  the  usual  information,  now 

izive«  the  annual  returns  of  agricultural  production  of 

farms  of  n  t  less  than  1  hectare  J 

Catalogue    de    la    Biblioth^que    de  .la  Commiaaion 

Ceiitrale   de   Statiatique.     Tome  ii,  Ouvrages  con*. 

lernant  la  Belgique.     Svo.     1901    J 


The  Bureau  of  Gene- 
ral  Statiaticj 


Minea.    Annalea  dea.    (Current  numbera) j  ^^^<?^l||lJe  J 


Labour 


Acadeniie  Royale  de  Belffique. 
dea  lettrca.  . .     1904. 


Bulletin  de  la  classe  |  ^^    Acaiemj 
(Current  numbers) J  ^••*«"v 


BrasU— 

Boletim  do  Serri^o  de  Estatistica  Commercial,  Jan. —  "l  mv    -r 
Junho,  1903.     870.     1904 /  ^ He  Bureau 


Bulgaria  — 

Commerce  de  la  Principaute  arec  les  Paya  etrangera,  1 
Kavigation,  Prix.     Statiatique   du,  pendant   1903. 
Diagrama,  4to.     1904     , 


The  Statistical   Bu- 
reau 


China— 

Cuatoma  Qazelte 


(.     (Current  numbera)   < 


Sir     Bobert     Hart, 
Bart.,  a.C.M.O. 


Cuba  — 

i^gricultura,    Industria  y    Comercio.     Secretaria  de,' 
Circulars  1 — 5.     Dealing  with  Agricultural    Sub- 
jects.    4to.     1904   .9i}it 


^  The  National  Li  tr:iry 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Cuba — Contd, 

laforme    bi^nual    Sanilario    j    Demognifico.     Auos*^ 

1902  y  1908.    4to.     1904 

Informes  de  la  Asociacion  de  la  Prensa  de  Cuba  sobre 

el  Coarenio  relative  a  la  Protacoion  de  la  Propriedad  '•  The  National  Library 

Literdtria  y  Ariiatica  entre  ]as  Bepublicas  de  Cuba  '       of  Cuba 

y  Francia.    22  pp.    8ro.     1904  

Matrimonioa,   Nacimientos  y   Dcfunciones  en   1903. 

4to.     1904    


Denmark — 

Communicdtiona  Statiatiques.     4'  S^rie.      Tome  16.^ 

8vo.     1904     

[Trade  Beturns,  Qoamerly,  to  June,  1904.    Crop  B^stums 
for  1903.      Number  of  lire    stock  in  1903.     Electoral 
Betums.    Prodaction  of  exciaeabie  artfclea.] 
Marine  marcbande  et  navigation  du  Danemarkj  1903. 

4fco.     1904 J 

Copenhoffett.     Aaraberetning  angaaende  Sundhedstil- 1 
atanden  i  £0benhavn  for  1903.    4to.     1904  J 


^  The  State  Statistical 
Bureau 


The  Municipal  St  a- 
liaticai  Bureau 


■«rpt— 

Commerce  Ext^rieur  de  I'figypte.    Statiatique  Com-") 

par^e,  18S41903.     Obl.  8vo.     Rome.     1904 | 

[Compiled  with  ihe  object  of  facilitating  comparisons  of  ^ 
Egyptian  trade  during  last  twenty  years,  as  some  of  the  f 
rrturn«    given   in   the    Yearly   volumes   of    trade   are 
dissimilar  in  compilation  and  not  comparable.]  J 


The    Director-Gonc- 
rdl  of  Customs 


France — 
^Agriculture.    Miniature  de  1'.    Bulletin  menauel  de 
rOffice    de    Renaeignementa   agrlcolea.      (Current 

numbera.)     8vo 

Financea,  Miniature  dea.  Bulletin  de  Statiatique  et 
de  L^gialation  comparee.  (Current  monthly  num- 
bera)   

Monnaiea  et  Medailles.  Adminiatration  dea,  Rapport 
au  Minialre  dea  Financej.     Neuvi^me  ann6e,  1904. 

Diagrama  and  platea,  8to.     19J4 

Statiatique  Penitentiaire  pour  1902.     Expoa^  general 

de  la  aituation  dea  Servicea.  . .     La.  8to.     1U04    .... 

[The  number  of  prisoners  at  the  end  of  1902  was  26,756, 

of  whom  3,392  were  females.     The  juvenile  offenders 

included  in  these  totals  were  3, 182  males  and  561  females. 

These  figures  an»  in  all  cases  smaller  than  those  fur  the 

year  1901] 

Travail.     Statiatique  dea  'gi'^vea  et  dea  recoura  k  la 

conciliation  et  k  I'arbitruge  pendant  19u3.     Maps, 

8vo.     1904  

Ti  avail.  Le  D^lai.Cong6.  Rapi)ort  de  M.  Manoury 
au  fiom  de  la  Commiasion  Permanente.      Proc^a- 

Verbauz  et  Documents.    4to.     1904  

Travail.  Le  Repoa  Hebdomadaire.  Rapport  de 
Mile.  Blondelu  au  nom  de  la  Commission  Perma- 
nente.  Proc^a-Verbaux  dea  S^ncea  de  la  Commis- 
aion.    Documents.    4to.     1904   ^ 

Germany — 

Amtliche  Nachricbten  dea  Reichs-Veraicheiungaamta,'^ 

1904.     1  Beiheft,  Stutiatik  der  Unt'aUversiclierung.  I   The  Imperial  Insti- 

Unfallatitiatiic  fur  Land-  und  For:»t»irtachaft,  1901.  |       tule  Bure.iu 

Teil  1.    Diagrams,  4lo.     1904 J 

Auswartiger  Handel  dea  deutaclien   Zollgebieta   im  I  The  Imperial  Siati:»- 

Jahre  1903.    Teil  1.    7  parta,  4  o.     1904 J       tical  Bureau  S^^ 


The      Miniatry      of 
A  griculture 

Tlie      Mmiatry       of 
Finance 

The  Director  of  tl.o 
Mint 


The  French  Govern- 
ment 


The  French  Labour 
Department 
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(a)  Forelflm  Countries — Contd. 
Germany — Contd, 

Q^sundheiisamtes.     YerofPentliobuDgen  des  Kaiser- 1 

lichen.     (Current  numbers)  j 

Yierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutsolien  Reicbs.  1 

Jahrgang  1904.    Heft  3.    4to J 

Municipal.       Verband    Deutscher    St&dtestatistiker.') 
Yerliandl  jngsbericht  iiber  die  .  .  .18  Konferenz  der 
Yorstande  Stat.     Amter  Deutscher  St&dte.    41  pp. 

fol.     1904 

Prussia — 

Bevdlkerung.    Biickblick  auf  die  Entwickelung  der^i 
preussischfn  Bevolkening    Ton   1876   bis   1900. 

(188.)     Maps  and  diagram?,  fol.     19  4 

Heilanstalten  im  preu:>sischen  Staate  w&hrcnd  des 

Jahresl902.     (187)     Fol.     1904   

Landwirthsehaft.    Statistik  der,  f Or  1903.     (186.) 

Fol.     1904    

Zeitschrift    des     K.     Preussischen     Statistischen 

Bureaus.     (Current  numbers) J 

Statistiscbes  Handbuch  fiir  den  Preussischen  Staat.  T 

Band  iv.     8fo.     1903 J 

Saxoni/.    Zeitschrift  des  K.  Sachsischen  Statistischen  \ 

Bureaus.     (Current  numbers) J 

Berlin^ 

Arbeiter-Kranken-Yersicberung  in  Berlin  in  1903.^ 

Fol.     190i   

Berliner  Statistik.  Heft  2,  Ergebnisse  der  Qrund- 
stUcks-  und  Wohnungs-Aufnahme  im  Jabre  1900 
in  Berlin  und  den  Nachbargemeinden.     Sm.  4to. 

1904  

Berliner  Yolkszablung  von  1900.     Abth.  2.    Bev6l- 

kerungs-Aufnabme.    Fol.     1901' 

Geburttn,  Aufgebote  und  Ebescliliessungen,  Sterbe- 
falle  und  Meldungen  Ton  ansteckenden  Krank-  > 
heiten,  sowie  die  Zuziige  und  Fortziige  im  Jahre 

1903  in  Berlin.     Fol.     1904 

Statistisches  Jabrbuch  drr  Stadt  Berlin.  28  Jahr- 
gang, entbaltend  die  Statistik  des  Jabres    19C3 

(zum  Teil  auch  1904).    8vo.     1901     

Frankfort,  Statistische  Uebersichten  iiber  die  Ge- 
scbafts-tatigkeit  der  &ffentlicbeii  Arbeitsrcrmittel- 
ungsstellen  der  Bhein-  und  Maingegend  in  1903. 

19  pp.,  diagrams,  la.  8vo.     1904  

Hamburg,  tiamburgs  Handel  und  Scbiffahrt,  1903. 
4to.     1904    


The  Imperial  Health 
Bureau 

The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 

The  Municipal  Sta- 
tistic il  Bureau  of 
Nuremberg 


The  Royal  PnissisD 
Statistical  Bureau 


Purchase  1 

The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Saxony 


The  Mutncipal  S*a- 
tistical  Bureau 


The  Consul-General 
lor  Germany 


Purchased 


Sfhriflen  des  Yereins  fiir  Socialpolitik.      Die   Lage"^ 
der  in   der  SeeschifTahrt    beschaftigten   Arbeiter. 
Band  ii,  Abteilung  2,  Die  Loge  der  in   der  See- 
schifTahrt   beschaftigtrn    Arbeiter    in    Osterreich. 
8to.     1904   

Yerhandlnngen  des  Yereins  fiir  Socialpolitik  uber 
die  Lage  der  in  dor  SeeschiCfahrt  beseh&ftigten 
Arbeiter  und  iiber  die  StOrungen  im  deutschen 
Wirtschaftsleben  vrahrend  der  Jahre  1900  ff.  8vo. 
1904 , 

Yeroffentlichungen  des  Deutschen  Yereins  fur  Yer-^ 
sicherungs-Wissens  hafl.     Heft  3.    Yorschlage  zur  | 
Forderung     der      Yersicherungs    -    Wissensihaft.  ^  The  Society 
Mnterialien    zur    Besteuerung    der    Versicherung. 


8to.     1904 


t 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd, 
Italy— 

Annali    di    Agrlc3ltura.     Atli    della    CommisHsione  ^ 

oonsultiva  per  la  Pesca.    Sestiooe  Ap.ile — Maggie, 

1903.    8ro.     1904 

Annali  di  Aeriooltiira.     Concur  jo  internazioaale  di 

£e8iccatoi  da  Grjtntnrco,  1902.    Plates,  Svo.    190i 

AnnaHrioStatidticoItiliano,  1904.    8vo.    1904  

BoUeitino  di  Stitistica  e  di  Lei^islazione  compimU. 

(Current  numberii.)     8vo.    1904 

Emigrazione.    Statistica  della  Emigrazione  Italiana 

per  r  est^ro  negli  anni  1902  e  1903  e  notizie  buU* 

emigrazione  di  alcuni  Hltri  Stati.    8^0,     1901 

Movimcnto  Commerciale  del    Regno  d'  Italia  nelF 

anno  1903.     3  toIh.,  diagrams,  fol.     190i  

MoTimento  della  N-ivigizione  del.  Regno  nell*  anno 

1903.     3  rola,  maps  *c.,  fol.     1904 

Slatistica  degli  Scioperi  arvenuti  neir  induatria  e  nell' 

agiicoltura,  duraite  1*  anno  19'J1.     8fo.     1904  

Flarenc.    Aniiario  Statiaiico  del  Comune  di  Firenze. 

Anno  1,  1903.     Plan,  313  pp.,  la.  8to.     1901  .... 

Uffieio  del  Lavoro  dell i  Society  Umanitaria.  Pubbli-^ 
cazioni  No.  8.  Per  1e  8  ore  in  Risata.  Inchiesta  | 
sugU  Scioperi  della  prima  vera  del  1904.  No.  9.  }- 
L'  InduAtria  dei  Mobiii  in  Brianza  e  le  condizior.i  j 
del  LaToratori.    La.  8to.    1904 J 


The  Direotor*Qone- 
ral  of  Agricultdre 


The    Director-Gene- 
ral of  Statistics 


Tli-^  Miuistrj  of 
Finance 

The  Director. Gene- 
ral of  Statistics 

Thn  Municipal  Sta- 
tistical Bunau 


Tlie  Societj 


XiberU— 

Imports  and  Export*.    Statistical  Report  of,  for  firitl  .,    -rr'   a   ir- 
quarter  of  1903.    4'o.     Monrovia.     19(H  /  ^^'  ^^  *  ^-  *■*"« 

Kesloo — 

Boletin  de  Estadistica  fiscal.    (Current  monthly  num-^ 
bers.)    Fol | 

Censo  y  Division  Territorial  del  Estados  de  Chihuihua  I  Tlie  Statistical 
y  Coahuila  y^Tificados   en  1900.     2  vols.,  la.  8vo.  f      reau 
1904 I 

Estadistica  fiscal.    Da*  os  rel  iUtos.    (Current  numbers)  J 


Bq. 


ifetherlande — 

Crimineele  Statistiek,  over  het  Jaar  1902.    Diagrams,  \ 

4to.    1901    J 

In-,  Uit-,  en  Doorvoer.     Statistiek  van  den,   1903.1 

Gedeelt-e  2.    Fol.     1901 / 

Jaarverslag  van  het  Staarstoezichtop  de  Yolk^igezoud- 1 

heid,  1  Aug.— 31  Dec,  1902.     La.  8vc.     1904  ....  J 

Kiezersstatistiek  beneven<«  aanvulling  der  Yerkiczingso 

statistiek  voor  de   Staten-General  in  1904.    8vo. 

1904 

Loop  der  Bevolking  in  Nederland  over  1908.    Stat's- 

tiek  van  den.    La.  8vo.    1901 

Prix,  des  Cer^a'es  au  marche  de  Middelbourg,  Fer- 

mages    de    lerros  et  contribution   annuelle    pour 

Tcntretien  des  digues,  &c.    1881-1900.    45  pp.,  8vo.  >■ 

1904 

Bevue  du  Bureau  Central  de  Statistique.    Livr.  9. 

La.  8vo.     1904    

[Laboar  Statistic  fi  r  Holland  and  other  Countries :  Wage«, 
hours  of  labour,  setrikes,  numbers  emplnjcd.] 
Bpaar-  en  Leenbanken  in  Nederland.    Statistiek  der, 

Jaar  ^902.    4to.     1904 .bigi 

VOL.  LXVII.      PAUTIV. 


The  Central  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 

The  Ministry  of 
Finance 

The  Ministry  of 
Interior 


The     Central     Sta- 
tistical Bureau 
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Miscellanea, 


IDec. 


The     Central     Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


(a)  Foreiflm  Countries — Conid. 
ITorway— ~ 

Fremmede  Beisetraflk  i  Norge  i  Aaret  1902.    21  pp./ 

8to.    1904  

Journal  du  Bureau  Central  de  Statistiquo.    (Current 

number^.)     8vo » ^ 

Chrittiania.    Annuaire   Statistiqne  de  la  TiUe.     18**^ 

ann^e.  1908.     8vo.     1904 

[This  yolume,  besides  containing  the  usual  tables  in  oon-      llie  Municipal  Sta- 
tlnuation  of  former  years,  has  special  tables  dealim;  with  f       tiaiical  Bureau 
the  bousinfc  of  the  people,  rents  paid,  desree  of  well-  | 
being  measured  by    number  of  serrants  kept,  and  free  j 
meals  to  school  children.]  J 


Boomanla — 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Boumanie.    667  pp.    8vo.' 

1904  

[The  first  issue  of  an  official  yeai^boolc  for  Boumania, 
thoofrh  a  **Recueil  de  Statistique  roumaine"  was 
published  in  1896.  The  present  volume  contains  the 
information  usually  found  in  these  year-books,  and  th« 
Talue  of  the  tables  is  increased  by  the  addiUon  of 
percentages  and  averages  to  the  actual  figures.] 
Bulletin   Statistique.     Serie   2*.      No.  1.      1903-04. 

8vo.     1904   

[Agricultural  Statistics  for  1862-1903.    Movement  of  Popu- 
lation in  1 8981903  ] 
Commerce  £xt6rieur  de  la  Boumanie  et  Mouvement 

des  Ports  en  1903.    4to.     1904 

Comerciul  Exterior  al  Bominiei  si  ]tf  i^area  Porturi- 

lor  pe  Trimestrul  Aprilie-Junie,  1901-.     1904 

Enqu^te  Induftrielle,  1901-1902.  Vol.  1,  La  Grande 
Industrie,  pr^^de  de  I'expos^  de  la  teclinique  de 
I'Enqu^te  ainsi  que  de  Tanaljae  des  r^ultats. 
Vol.   2,   Petite  et  moyenne  indusirie.     Inventaire 

statistique  des  metiers.    2  toIs.,  la.  fol.    1904    ) 

Situatiunea  FinanciadL  a  Comunelor  Rurale  inaintel  The      Ministry     of 
^i  dup&  Beforma  Aociselor.    4to.     1904 J      Finance 


The       Bureau      of 
General  Statistics 


Buaaia — 

Bulletin  russe  de  Statistique  financi^re  et  de  legisla- 
tion.  Ann^l9t>4.  Lvraisonl.  8ro.  St.  P6tersbouig, 

1904  

Prices  of  Grain  at  Ports.     Betums  of  (in  Bussian). 

Sheets.     (Current  numbers) 

Diagram -maps  showing  Prices  of  Bje  and  Oats  in  » 
European   Bussia   on    1st   of    month.      (Current 

numbers) 

Finland— 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  Finlande,  2*  annfe,  1904.' 

8ro.    1904  

[The  present  iraue  is  enlarged  with  certain  tables  dealing 
with  emigration,  sales  of  State  forest  products,  recruit- 
ing, workmen^s  insurance  against  accidents.    On  the  . 
other  hand,  certain  tables  for  wUich  later  figures  were  ^ 
not  available  have  been  omitted.] 

Caisses  d'^pargne.    Compte-rendu  offioiel  sur  I'^tat 

des.  en  1908.    8to.     1904 

(Another  copy  presented  by  the  Director.) 
Moscow.    Bulletin  statistique  mensuel  de  layille  de 
Moecou.    (Current  numbers.)    8yo 


The  Editor 


The      Ministiy     of 
Finance 


Tlie  Central  Statis- 
tical Bureau  of 
Finland 


The  MunieipsJ  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


Salvador — 

Boletin  del  Consejo  Superior  de  Salubridad. 
No.  8,  JuUo.     1904.    8to.     1904    


Afio  8,  \  The  Health  Depart- 


..U^itf  ed  bjrfeal^^givc 
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Spain — 

Agrioulture, 


Foreiflrn  Oountrles— Con^d. 

Noticias  Efltaduticas  sobre  la  Produc- 1  i 


cion  Agncola   Espa&ola  por  la  Junta  Oonsultiva  V      Aapicalture 

1908    J 


of 


Agronomica.     1902.    Obi.  8vo. 
Estfl^istiea  general  del  Comercio  Exterior  de  Espaaal  mu^Tk:««^^.  n^^^^t 
..  ...o  «^p,,ee  Primera  e  Segunda.    2  toIs.,  fol.  I  ^^f^m^ 


en  1903. 
Madrid,  1904 


'.:} 


The    Univftjreity 
Upeala 


The   Central  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


Sureden — 

ArbetsBtatistik.      Meddelandea*  fr&a   K.   Kommers. 

kollegii  af delning  fdr :  No.  8, 1904.    8vo.     1904 
Bidroff  till  8f>eri,ges  OJioiella  Statistik.    4to.    1904^  "l 

B.  iUttsvlUendet,  1902.     (Judicial  Statistics)    

C.  Bergshandteringen,  1903.     (Minerals) 

E.  Sjdfart,  1902.     (Shipping)  

L.  Statens  Jarny&gstrafik,  1902.    (Eailwajs  )    Map 

M.  Postverket,  1903.     (Post)    

O.  Landtmftteriet,  1903.     (Survejs)   

T.  Lots-    och   Fyrinratningea  ...  1901.       (Light- 
houses, Pilotage) 

V.  Brilunvins   Tillverkning  .  .  .  1902-03.     (Brandy 

and  beet  sugar)    

Kapital-Konto  till  Biks-Huftud-Boken  for  &r  1903. 

..  Jol.    1904   

Ofyenigt  af  Sveriges  Riksbanks  Stallning  samman- 

fattad  efter  1903  firs  bokslut.    Fol.     1904 

Biksstat  fdr  Ar  1905.    8m.  4to.    1904    

Bikets  In-,  och  Utforsel.    (Ourrent  numbers)    

Sammandrag  af  de  enskilda  sedelutgif vande  bankernas. 

(Current  numbers) 

Sanimaudrag   af   Biksbankens  Stdllning.      (Current 

numbers) 

Statistisk  Tidskrift.    (Current  numbers)    _ 

Switserland — 

Examen  P^agogique  des  Beorues  en  automne,  1903.'^ 

Map,  4to.     1904 

Becensement  federal  du  1*'  l>6c.,  1900.     B^sultats 

Statistiques  du,  vol.  1.    Maps,  4to.     1904 

[Gives  number  of  houses,  and  of  households,  birthplace, 
religion,  language,  ^.] 
Statistique  du  Commerce  de  la  Suisse  aveo  retranger"] 

en  1908.    Diagrams,  la.  8vo.    1904  I  The  Federal  Depart- 

Statistique  de  Commerce  Suisse.     Bapport  annuel,  |      ment  of  Customs 
1903.    Diagram,  »m.  4to.    1904 J 

Schweiz.    Handels-  und  Industrie  Yerein.    Berichtl 

ilber  Handel  und  Industrie  der  Schweis  im  Jahr  y  The  Associatian 
1903.    4to.    1904 J 


of 


The  Federal  Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


United  States— 

Agriculture,    Department  of,     Bulletine,  Jjfc, — 

27.  Wheat  Production  and  Farm  Life  inArgen.*^ 
tina.    Plates,  8vo.    1904  

28.  The  Commercial  Cotton  Crops  of    1900-01, 
1901-02,  and  1902-03.    8vo.    1904 

34.    Agricultural  Exports  of  the   United  States, 
1861-1902.    Diagram,  8to.     1903    

47.  Forest  Besources  of  Texas.   Plates,  8yo.    1904 

48.  The  Forests  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    Plates. 
8vo.    1904 


-  The  Department 

Digitized  byVjOOQlC 
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(»)  Forei^rn  Countries— Cax^if. 
United  States— CV>ji/(i. 

Agriculture,     V^artmentof,    Bttlletin9,S;'e.^Con(d. 
49.     The  Timber  of  the  Edward's  Plateau  of  Texas ; ") 
its  relation  to  climate,  water  supplr,  and   soil,  j 

Plates,  8vo.     1934 *. | 

77.     Alfalfa  and  Beef  Production  in  Argentina.  I  mt     rk       -j. 

Plates.  8to.     1901  * \  T'"  I>eP»rtment 

Crop  Reporter.     (Current  numbers)    I 

Year-book  of  United  States  Department  of  Agricid-  | 

tare,  1903.    Plates,  8ya.    1904    J 

Censut  Bureau.     BuUefitu — 

12.    Executire  Civil    Service    of    United    States. ' 

4to.     190fc    

[This  return,  the  first  of  its  kind,  gives  date  of  appoint- 
ment, afce.  sex,  lenfifth  of  ^ervi'^e,  raiary,  and  whether 
the  position  in  subject  to  appointment  by  the  Prrsident 
or  oiherwise.]  rp*      -q 

15.     Discussion  of  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  12th  '^  ^**®  bureau 

Census.    4to.     1904   

[Supplements!  to  t^^e  census  volume  on  Vital  Statistics, 

which,  owing  tn  Congress  requiring  the  volume  t<>  be 

publijtbed  by  July,  1902,  was  not  as  full  as  it  would 

have  been  in  the  absence  of  a  time-limif.] 

Debt.    Monthly  Statements  of  the  Public,  and  of^ 

Cash  in  Treasury.    (Current  numbers.)    Sheets.... 

Gold,  Silver,  and  Notes,  &c.,  in  Circulution .    Monthly 

Statements.    (Current  numbers.)    Sheets  

Commerce  and  Finance.  Montldy  Summary.   (Current 

numbers)  

lUinoU.     Coal.     22nd  Annual  Coal  Report  of  the 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1903,  also  5th  Annual  j  rri     q        «  r  iv 

Report  of  Illinois  Free  Employment  Offices  for  J.  ^^IT  ^®<^''^**>*J  <>^*''»<^ 

1902-03.    8ro.     1901 ' |       ^">^a^ 

[The  coal  production  in  1903  was  35.00 ^ooo  tons,  an  increase  j 
of  1,000,000  tons  over  1902.     The  number  of  men  em- 
ployed was  about  50,000.    Their  average  daily  pay  was 
about  $2*42,  and  their  average  daily  produciion  4*22  tons.]  j 
JiastaehuMetU — 

Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures,   1903.      18th  ^i 

Report.    8vo.     Boston,  190t 

[Tbie  book,  among  other  information,  gives  estimates  of 
the  value  of  the  indu<^trial  producrs.  the  capital  in- 
vested, and  deals  with  the  efficiency  of  labour.] 
Cureau  of    Statistics    of    Labor.       34th    Annual 

Report,  March,  1904.     8vo.     1904   

[Race  in  Industry.    Free  Employment  Offices  in  United 
States  and  Foreign  Countries.    Social  and  Industrial 
condition  of  Negro  in  Massachusetts.] 
T^ehraska.    Bulletin  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor.!  mi  ^  t>  - 

No.  8,  August,  1904.    8vo.     190  4   |  The  Bureau 

JVeic  Tork  (State).    Report  on  Growth  of  Industry  [  The    State    Depart- 
in  New  York.    Diagrams,  8vo.     19J4  j       ment  of  Labor 

Pentutfleania.    Slst  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  ofi 

Industrial  Statistics,  for  1903.     8vo.     1904  

[The  report  covers  the  manufisctttre  of  pig  iron,  steel,  rolled  L  The  Bureau 
iron  and  steel,  and  tin  plate,  coal  production,  capital  [ 
invested  in  different  Industrie*,  numbers  employed  and 
wages  paid,  and  value  of  product.]  J 

Boston,    Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Statistics  Depart- 1  The  Municipal  Sta- 

ment.     (Current  numbers)    J      tistical  Bureau 

Jf'ew    York    {City).       Public    Library.        Bulletin.  \  mu    t  ju---^ 
(Current  numbers) J  ^^ 

Commercial  America.    Published  monthly.    (Current  \  jl    p«bi;gT,|5- 
numbers )     Fol.     1€04 j  , 

National  BJmetallist.     The,  (monthly)  for  Jan.,  1898,1  nr^  t±  rr  xr"  Ja 
and  April  to  Oct.,  1898.    8  parts  8vo.    1898 !  /  ^^'  ^'  ^'  ^^ 


The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statist  i(^ 


1904.] 
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(a)  Forelsm  Oountries- 
United  Sttitem—Contd, 


Contd. 


Monoi  olistic  CombinatioDB  I  rp,      .        ... 
Industry :    Franch  Walker,\^^^  ^^^'''^''''^ 


Sound  Currency.    A  quarterly  publication  deroted  to  1  Puw.hased 

cunvncT  questions.     (Current  numbers)    J 

Actuarial  Society  of  America.   Transactions.  Vol.  Tiii,  I  rjj     gociety 

No.  31.    8vo.     1904  j  ^ 

American  Economic  Association.    Publications.   Third *! 
Series.    Vol.  v,  No.  3 
in  the  German  Coal 

8to.    1904  ..... 

SmithfoniaH  ItutUution — 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.    Vol.  33. 

Plates,  4to.     1904  

[ConUins  Paper  on  Whalebone  Whales  of  Western  North 
Atlantic] 

Partof  Vc»l.  34.     Plates,  4Jo.     1903  

[A  ComiiariKn  of  the  features  of  the  Earth  and  the 
Moon.] 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.    Quarterly 
Issue.    Vol.  2,  No.  1.    Plates,  8to.     1904 j 


Tlie  Institution 


Venesuela — 

Boletin  dc  Estadistica  de  los   Estados    Unidos 
Venezuela.    Afko  I.    Tomo  i.    No.  2,  Agosto,  1904. 
No.  8,  Setiembre,  1904.    8to.    Caracas,  1904 


del 


The  SUlistical 
reuu 


Bu- 


International — 

Bulletin  International  des  Douanes.  (^"''^'**' 1  The  Board  of  Trade- 
numbers.)    8to J 

Institut  International  de  Statistique.  Bulletin  de  1* :  i  The  Director-General: 
Tome  xiF,  Livr.  2,  1904.     La.  8ro.     Berlin,  190*....  |      of  Statistic?,  Italy. 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions. 
India,  British- 
Census  of  India,  1901.     Vols.  26,  26a,  26b.     Traran- 

core.    Farts  1,   Report.    2,   Imperial  Tables.     3, 

Provincial  Tables.    Maps,  &c.,  3  toIo.,  fol.     1903.... 
Coal  Mines.     Production  of,  and  numbers  employed 

in    1903.      (Preliminary    Returns.)      16  pp.,   fol. 

1904 

Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaving.      Monthly  Statistics 

of.    (Current  numbers.)    8vo.    1904 


The  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in 
Council 

The   Director- Gene- - 
ral  of  Statistica. 


Currency.     Correspondence  respecting   proposals  on] 

currenoymadeby  Government  of  India.  fCd-8810.1  I  Mr.  G.  II.  Wood 

1898  J 

Imperial  Library.   Catalogue;  Parti.    Author-Cat  a- 1 

logue  of  Printed  Books  in  £uro^  ean  Languages,  I 

witii  a  Supplementary  List  of  Newspapers.     Vol.  1,  [ 

A-L ;  Vol.  2,  M-Z.     2  vols.,  4to.     1904    J 

Mineral  Production.     Statistics  of,  in  1&P4  to  1903. 1 


Tlie  Library 


Fol.     1904 
Mines.    Report  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Mices  in  India ^ 

for  1903.     Fol.     1901   I 

[The  report  embraces  numbers  employed,  output,  accidents,  | 
proiecuiions,  iic]  J 

Prices  and  Wages  in  India.    2l8t  issue.    Fol.    1904 1 

Statistical  Abstract  relating  to  British  India  from"^ 
1893.4  to  1902.3.    38th  ^^o.    [Cd  2299.]  8vo.  1904  | 

R.view  of  the  Trade  of  India  in  1908  04.  rCd-2286.]  | 
1904 


The    Director- Gene* 
ral  of  Statistics 

The  Chief  Inspector 

The   Direct  or- Gene- 
ral of  Statistics 

The  India  Office  j 

)igitized  by  VjV^OQ  IC 
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(b)  India  and  Oolonlal  Poasesslona — Comid, 
India,  BritiMh^CotUd. 

Trade.    Accounts  of  the  Trade  carried  bj  Rail  and  ]  -«       ^j.  ^      f. 

Bengal  Presidency.  Annual  Statement  of  Sea-bonte]  The  Officiating  Col- 
Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Preeidencj  for  1903-04.  V  lector  of  Cnstome, 
Fol.     1904   ^.  J       Calcutta 


East  Indian  Bailwaj.    Diagrams  of  Traffic  audited  I  mr    -d     •  » 
Ist  half  year  of  If  04.     Diagrams,  fol.     1C04 /  ^^^  Kegistrar 

'::}■ 


Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal — 

Journal.     Cfurrent  numberf*.     Platen,  Svo.     1904  ...  ^  The  Societj 
Proceedings.     (Current  numbers.)     8to.     1904 


Oanada«  Dominion  of — 

Report  of    Superintendent  of    Insurance  for  1903. 1  The    Clerk    of    the 

[No.  8-lJH)4.J    Svo.    1904 J       House  of  Common* 

Manitoba — 
Journals    and    Sessional    Papers    of    Legislative') 

Assembly  of  Manitoba,    Session  1904.   Svo.   1904  I  mi     tt-     »   t»  •  * 
Revised  Statutes  of  Manitoba,  1902.    2  vols.,  Svo.  f  ^'*^  *^^°8  »  i^nnter 

1903  - J 

North  West  Territories— 
Annual  Report  of  Department  of  Agriculture  for"^ 

1903.     Svo.     190i  I 

Agriculture.     Department  of.    Bulletins  13,  Crops  }-  The  Department 
i:\  Sept.,  1904;    14,  Comparative  Values  of  the  | 

different  arades  of  Wheat.    Svo.     1904 .....J 

•Ontario   Agricultural   College.     Bulletins   136,   137.  \  rru    n  ^\ 

2  parts.  Svo.     1904 /  ^^^  ^^o^iege 

Banks.  Monthly  Reports  on  Chartered.  (Current  1  The  Deputy  Miui>t«r 
number.)     4to.     1904    J       of  Finance 

Oeylon — 

Bailvray.  Administration  Reports  on  the  Qovern-l  The  General  Mana- 
ment  Railway  for  1903.     Fol.     1904 /      ger 

Kaoritias— 

Annual    Report    of    Registrar-General    on     Births,  1  rni     -p     •  f       r 

Blue  Book  for  the  Colony  of  Mauritiuii,  1903.  Fol.  I  The  Colonial  Secre- 
1904 J       tary 

Census  of  Mauritius  and  its  Dependencies,  taken  1st  I  The  &egistrar-6ene- 
April,  1901.     208  pp.,  fol.     1902 J       ral  of  Mauritin^ 

Tfew  South  Wales- 
Railways   and   Tramways.      Government   Report    of]  m.       Aireiit-Goneral 
Railway  Commissioners  for  year  ended  80th  June,  >      r     *r  a   uf  ?_ 

190*.     Maps,  Ac,  fol.     Iii04    J      forN.8.  ^ales 

Returns  as  to  registration  of   Deeds,  Trade  Mark.«,  1  The  Registrar-Gene- 

Land  Titles,  Births  &c.,  for  lyC3.   10  pp.,  fol.   1904  J       ml 
Statistical  Kegister  for  1903.     Parts  3,  Laud  Seitle-1 

ment  (Section  2,  Rural  Holdings).      7,  Shipping  I  The        Government 
and  Commerce.     9,  Agriculture,  &c.     10,  Misccl-  [      iStatistician 
lanrous.     11,  Industrial  Wages.     Svo.     1904   J 

New  .Zoidand — 

Friendly  Societies.    27th  Annual  Report  by  Registrar  \  m*^  i>««:.*_« 

of,  for  1903.     Fol.     1904  !. L^.. /  ^^'"^  Registrar 

Labour.     13th  Annual  Report  of  Department  of,  fori  „,.     n • . 

yrarl903.0*.     Fol.     1901. .UoifzB^'PfW^ 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possea«ions — Contd, 
New  Zealand — Contd. 

New  Zealand  Institute.    Transactioni  and  Prooeed- 1  q,i  ^  T«of  jf  if4i 
ingp,  1903.    Vol.  36,  plates.  8ro.     190i J   -^  institute 


duaenaland — 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Statistics.    Report  on,  for'] 

1903.     Fol.    1904  

Statistics  of  the  State  of  Queensland  for  1903.    Fol. 

1904 : 

Vital  Statistics,  1903.      44th   Annual  Report.     Fol. 

1904  


The        Q-overnment 
Statistician 


South  Australia— 

Birtlis,  Deaths,  and   Marriages.     Annual  Report  of^ 

Registrar-General  for  1908.     Fol.     1904  

^he  birth-rate  per  x,ooo  ww  33*41,  and  is  below  the  rate  of 
any  other  of  the  last  53  yean.  The  present  decline  dates 
frcm  1886,  and  is  attributed  to  the  falling  off  in  the 
marriage-rate,  and  aUo  to  the  increasingly  later  age  at 
which  people  mirry.] 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral 


Transvaal — 

Agricultural  Journal.    Vol.  iii,  No.  9.     Oct.,  1904.1 

Plates,  8vo.     1904 I  The        Agricultural 

Agriculture.   Department  of .    Forest  Report.   186  pp.,  [       Department 

plates,  8ro.     1904 J 

Census  of  the  Transvaal,  1904.    Preliminary  Report  1 

of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Census  .  .  .  17th  April,  >  The  Colonial  Office 

190 1.    47  pp.,  diagrams,  fol.     1904 J 

Mines  Department,  Transvaal.    Monthly   Statistics.  I  «,.     t^      _*.-.     * 

(Current  numbers.)     Obi.  4to.    1904 /  ^^^  Department 

Chamber  of  Mines.    Monthly  Analysis  of  Gk)ld  Pro- 1  The     Chamber     of 
duction  in  Transraal.    (Current  numbers.)    1904 ...  j       Mines 

Victoria — 

Public    Library,    Museums,  aud    National    Gallery.  1  m^    t      f 
Report  of  Trustees  for  1903.     Fo».     1904    |  me  irustees 

Statistical  Register  for  19a3.     Parts  5,  Vital  Statistics.  \  The        GoYernment 
8,  Interchange.    9,  Production.    Fol.     1904   J       Statist 


Western  Australia — 

Mouthly  Statistical  Abstract.  (Current  numbers.)  Fol. 

Supplements    to    Government    Gazette,   containing 

Monthly  Mining  Statistics.     (Current  numbers)   ... 

Statistical  Register  for  1902.     Parts  5,  Land  Settle-' 

ment,  Agriculture  and  Live  Stock.     8,  Law,  Crime, 

Ac.    9,  Religion,  Hospitals,  &c.    Fol.    1904 

Statistical  Register  for  1903.    Part  2,  Public  Finance. 

Fol.    1904    

Year-book  for  1900-03.     Vol.2.     Maps,  8vo.     1904 
[C  ntainlnir.   besides   general   statistical    information,    the 
Budget  Speech    for  190.^C4,    a  Western  Aostralian  Life 
Table,  the  flnt  of   its  kind,  and  arti..les  on  Government 
Hallways,  Mineral  and  Agricultural  Production.] 


The        Government 
Statistician 


The  Registrar- Gene- 
ral of  Western 
Australia 


Australia,  Oommonwealth  of— 
Parliamentary  Debates.    Session  1904. 
8to.    Melbourne,  1904 


Nos.  17—25.  \  The    Agent-General 


V, 


zlory^cferip  V  l-C 
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(b)  In<Ua  and  Colonial  Posseasions— Con/</. 
Australia,  Commonwealth  ot^Comttf. 

Trade.    iLnnual  Statement  of  Trade  of  Ihe  d  mnion-^ 
wealth   of  Australia  with   the   United   Kingdom,  I 
British  Possessions,  and  Foreifi^n  Countries  for  1903, 
and  of  the   Customs   and   £zci>e  Revenue.     4io   i  The         Gorenin  ont 

Sjdnej,  1804   J-      Statistician^,     Ne«r 

[The  total  trade  was  86,000,000/.  of  which  30-8  million  £  South  Wales 

was  with  the  United  Kingdom,  90' 5  million  £  with  Brit  sh 
Colonies,  and  the  remainder  (25*7  million  £;  with  Foreign 
Countries.  The  net  ouMtonis  revenue  collew'tei  was 
77  million  £.]  J 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  DiTisiona. 
United  Kingdom — 

fioard  of  Trade  Journal.     (Current  numbers) The  Board  of  Trade- 

Building  Societies.     I*(inth  Annual  Rep>rt  bv  Chief] 

Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  1903.     Fart  II.  >  The  Cliief  Reg:strar 

Abstract  of  Accounts.     31-1.     190^4    J 


Charts   (reduced   in   tize),   illustrating   Stnti^tics   of)  m     j   iwx       n      «* 

Trade,  Employmtnf,  and  Conditions  of  Labour  in  M"®  ^      «  ^^^^^l 

United  Kincdom,  prepared  for  the  St.  Louis  Er-  f     J?®":*     "^^^^     ^^ 

hibition.     [Cd-2145.]     1001 J       ^^'^^ 

Colonial    Import   Duties,  I90I-.      Return  relating  1o^ 

Batei  of  Import  Duties  levied  u}on  tie  piincptl  j  Commercial  Depait- 

nnd  oUier  ai  ti<  lt*s  imported  into  the  Brit  i!<h  Coloni*  s,  }-      nient,     BoarJ     of 

PosEessions,  and  Protectorates.     [Cd-2185.]     8vo.  I       Trade 

1904 j 

Compaiiies.     (Winding  up.)     13th  General  Annunll 

Report  by  Board  of  Trade,  under  Section  29  of  the  I  m      /^        .11        t- 

Acri890.     (311.)     1904 [  ^'l?  Comptroller  of 

[The  Bepoit  points  out  that  there  is  an  increase  In  the  f       ^*®  Compauh* 

number  of  companies  not  iiwuing  a  pruspectu.*,  and  hIso  Department 

in  the  nuuibt-r  registered  in  Guernsey,  iho  ie«iion  being  to 
aTOid  smite  of  ihe  proviriuns  of  the  Cumpani  s  Act  ot  1900.]  J 

Continental  Free  Ports.     (344.)     J904 Purchased 

Customs.     4Sth  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Custonis  1 

for  year  ended  SJst  March,  1904.    [Cd-2227.]     8ro.  i-  The  Commissioners 

1904 J 

Decimal  Coinage.     Report  of  Select  Committee  on,  I  ^     ^   „  Wood 

(861.)     1853 J        .     .      . 

Foreign  Office   Reports.    Annual  and   Miscellaneous  1  -n      1       j 

SeiTes.     (Current  numbers)  j  ^'^'^^'^^^ 

Joint  Stock  Companies.     Return.     (282.)     1904 The  Registrar 

Life  Assuran*  e  Ct  mpanies.     Return.     (34.)     1904  llie  Board  of  Trado 

Lunacy.     58th  Report  of  Commissioners  iu  Lunacy'.  1  t,,  „  1       a 

(232.)     1904    ...!. I  P^'cl^'^^^d 

Merchant  Shipping,  1903.     Tables  showing  Progress"! 

of  Merchant  Shipping  in  the  Uniied  Kingaom  and  >  The  Board  of  Tnde 

the  Principal  Maritime  Countries.     (294  )     1904....  J 
Military  Pri^ons.     Report  on  discipline  and  manage-  I  p      1       j 

mentof,  1903.     [Cd-2256.]     8vo.     1C04   J- rurciiasea 

Mines  and  Quarries.      Oenerbl  Kepoit  nnd  Statistics > 

for  1903.     Part  2.      Labour.     (Per^on8  employed, 

and    Accidents )      [Cd-2280.]      1904.       Part    3. 

Output.     [Cd  2283.  |     Diagrams,  1904 i 


[Tlie  num)  er  employed  was  970,044,  of  whom  about  872,000  ^  Tlie  Home  Office 
were  worlting  in  or  about  mines.     There  were  5.650  } 
females  en>pIoyed   at  mines  above    ground,  mostly   in 
Ijinca«hire  and  Cheshire.     The  number  of  lives  Iwt  in 
accidents  waa  x.192,  an  increase  uf  20  over  the  figure* 
for  1002  J  J 

Navr.     Statistical   Report   of   Health   of   Nary   for  J  ^''®,  ^'i^'\^®"^ 

1903.     Diagrams,  8to.     (320.)     1901 i       r»'.    Medical    Do- 

^       '  I     partment  ot  Nary 


1S04.] 
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'  Purchased 


The  Board  of  Tmde 


Purchased 


(o)  United  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd, 
United  'KLagdojsi'-'Coitfd, 

Post   Office.      50th    Bepirt  of   Postxnas'er-General." 

[Cd-2226.]     «ro.     1904   

Pablic    aeueral    Attn,  4    Edward  Yll,  190i.    8ro. 

1904  

Bailwaj  Accidents.     GcDeral  Beport  on,  during  1899. 

[Cd-820.]     19vX) 

Registration  of  Nurses.    Report  of  Select  Committee, 

with  Minutes  of  i^ridence  and   Appendix.     (286  ) 

1904 

Rojal  Commissfons.     Return  of  number  and  co»t  of, 

1896-1903.     (315.)     1904 

Shipping   Casualties.      Abstracts  of,  which  occurred' 

from  Ist  July,  1902,  to  30ih  June,  1903.    [Cd-2212.] 

Maps,  fol.     1904 ^ 

Trade  and  general  condition  of  British  Central  Africa' 

Protectorate.    Report  on,  for  1903-01'.     [Cd-2242.] 

1904 

Weights  and  Measures.     Report  of  Select  Committee  1  ■. |^     a  IT  W     1 

on.     (34G.).    1895  j 

Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Rerenues.     82nd  Report' 

of  Commissioners,  dated  29th  June,  1904.     (237.) 

1904 ^ 

Workmen's  Coropemation.     Report  of  Departmental*^ 

Committee  in  regard  to  the  law  relating  to  com- 
pensation   for    Injuries    to    Workmen.      Vol.    1. 

Report  and  Appendices.     [Cd-2;20S.]     1904... 
Workmen's  Compensation.     Statistics  of  Proceedings 

under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act^,  1897  aiid 

1900,    and    the    Employers'   Liability  Act,   1830, 

during  1903.     [C<l-2269;]     1004 

[Ttitse  Rctumi*,  while  of   Interest,  leave  untouched  the 

gieat  body  of  cNsef  of  compensation  to  workuun  which 

are  in  the  majority  of  ca»ei}  settled  by  prirate  agreement 

and  without  otBcial  reooid.] 

Workmen's  Trsiins.     Report  of  Select  Committee  on. 

(306.)     1904 J 

Railways.    Summary   of   Statistics  of  Railways  fori  ^.f     j  ai -nv 
1893  and  1899-1^03.    Fol.     York.     1904  .....*. j- Mr.  J.  Stiillito 

Tariff  Commission.     Report  of  the,  Vol.  1.     The  Iron  1 
and  Steel  Trades,  with  Appendix.    4lo.     1904 J 


>  The  Commis-ioners. 


••  Purchased 


Purchased 


Ghreat  Britain — 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries — 
Agricultural   Betump,  1904.      (Acreage  and   Liye 
Stock.)     56  pp  ,  8vo.     1904 


of    Great    Britain,    1904. 

Slip 

(Current  numbers.) 


Agricultural     Returns 

(Produce  of  Crops.) 
Journal  of  the  Board. 

1904  

Leaflets.     (Current  numbers.)     8to.     1904  

Weekly  Returns  of  Market  Prices  (of  Cattle,  Dead 

Meat,  Provisions,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables,  Hay  and 

Straw).     (Current  numbers.)     Fol.     1904 

Reformatory  and   Industrial   Schools.    47th  Report, 
for  1903.    Part  2.     [Cd-2274.]     8ro.     1901    


8yo.  I  TheBoardof.Agricul- 
I       ture  and  Fieherie* 


Purchased 


Bnffland  and  Wales — 
British    Museum.       Catalogue 


ritish    Museum.       Catalogue    of    Primed    Books,  i.  m.^  rr«„^,„^^^^T^ 
Supplement.     (Current  numbers.)    4to /iDy^M^^^Wt^FOgie 
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Miscellanea. 


[Dec. 


Purchased 

The  Local   Gbvem- 
ment  Board 

The  Medical  Officer 


The  Local  GoTcm- 
ment  Board 


Purchaeed 


I 


The  London  County 
Clouncil 


(c)  ITnited  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions— Coa/^. 
Sn^lajid  and  Wales — Contd. 

Education.      Bepori    of    Board    of    Education    for 

1903-04.    [Cd-2271.]     8to.     1904 

Local  Government  Board.     33rd  Annual  Beport  for' 

1903-04.     [CM-2214.3    8vo.     1904 *" 

Local    QoTcmment    Board.      Supplement    to    32nd 

Report,  containing  Beport  of   Medical  Officer  for 

1902-03.    Maps  and  plates.   [Cd-2213.]   8vo.   1904 

Local  Taxation  Returns  for  Tear  1902-U3.    Part  4. 

1904 « 

Pauperism.      (England    and    Wales.)      Half-yearly 
Statements.    Stotement  for  Ist  July,  1904.    1904....^ 
Prisons.     Beport  of  Commissioners   of   Prisons  and 
Directors     of     Convict     Prisons     for      190304. 

[Cd-2273.]    8to.     1904    

London  County  Council — 

Equalisation    Fund,    1904-05.       (2nd    half-year.)^ 

4  pp.,  fol.     1904 

County  rate  made  11th  October,  1904.     4  pp.,  fol.  ' 

1904 

London   Education   Gazette.     (Current  numbers.) 

Fol.     1904   

London — 
Beport  of  Commissioner  ot  Police  of  Metropolis  for' 

1903.     [Cd-2272.]     1904 

[The  foice  naoiber*  16,500,  and  the  area  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Poli(  e  District  is  688  square  miles.  The  nomber 
of  street  accidents  by  which  people  were  ktlled  was  154, 
of  these  39  were  caosea  by  v  reied  vehicles.  Tii^ 
tinger-pnnt  identification  system  led  to  3,(00  recogni- 
tions in  1903  in  London  and  the  country.] 
Finger-print    System    of    Identification,    1901-04. 

Memorandum  on  Working  of.     8to.     1904   

Folkestone.     Abstract  of    Accounts   for  year  ended  1 

3l8t  March,  1904.     8vo.     1904    J 

Tunbridge  Wells.    Abstract  of  Accounts.    Year  ended  \ 
3l8t  March,  1904.     8ro.     1904 J 

Ireland — 

Banking,  Bailnay  and   Shipping   Statistics,  Ireland.  1 

June,  1904.     [Cd-2278.]     8ro.     1904    ] 

Births,  Marriage?,  and  Deaths.    40th  detailed  Annual^ 
Beport  of  Kegistrar-General  for  1903.     [Cd-2222.] 

Diagrams.     1904 

[The  marriage- rate  for  1903,  5-az  per  1,000,  shows  a  slight 
increase  oyer  that  for  1902,  and  tiiere  is  also  a  small  ^ 
increane  in  the  birth-rat<»  (23-1  perz,oco).   The  death-rate  ' 
(17-5  per  1,000)  is  the  same  as  for  1902,  but  is  o'6  below 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Price's  Paper  i 

Powell  (Sir  Francis  Sharp,  President).  Efficiency  of  Oxford  University 
hampered  by  want  of  funds.  Mr.  Rhodes*  gift.  Financial  aid  to  newer 
universities  more  generous  than  that  to  the  older  universities.  The 
English  university  system  compared  with  that  of  other  countries  . 

Loch .  ( J .  B.) .  The  Commission  which  arranged  the  finances  of  the  universities 
sat  at  an  inopportune  time,  as  there:was*then  every  prospect  of  agriculture 
being  prosperous.  The  subsequent  depression  harmful  to  the  universities. 
Necessity  for  separate  considemtiun  of  the  different  kinds  of  property— 
asricultural  land,  suburban,  and  town  lands— owned  by  the  Qolleges. 
Examples  of  increased  values  of  town  lands.  Beneficial  leases  no  louder 
granted,  and  other  changes  in  terms  of  letting,  and  their  influence.  Ihe 
newer  universities  prepared  men  for  the  older  bodies.  The  universities 
as  centres  of  scientific  research,  and  the  necessity  of  their  increasing  their 
revenues     .........      654*6 

Craigie  (Major  P.  G-.).  Utility  of  Papers  such  as  Mr.  Price's,  in  continuation 
of  former  ones.  Receipts  from  tithes  compared  with  the  septennial 
average.  Desirabilitj  of  a  Paper  similar  tu  Mr.  Price's  dealing  with  the 
University  of  Cambridge     ....... 

Druce  (S.  B.  L.).  The  extinction  of  the  "  beneficial  lease  "  an  advanUge  to 
the  tenant  farmer,  its  operation  for  several  stated  reasons  having  been 
detrimental  both  to  lessor  and  lessee  ..... 

Matthews  (A.  H.  H.).  Mr.  Price's  Papers,  1894  and  1904,  combated  alleged 
disappearance  of  agricultural  depression     ..... 

Moores  (George).  Suggested  separation  of  amounts  expended  in  rates, 
taxes,  and  insurance  ....... 

Welton  (T.  A.).  Suggested  separation  of  amounts  paid  in  income  tax  and 
rates  .....•>••• 

Price  (L.  L.).  Reply.  Dissection  of  rates  and  taxes  and  separation  fram 
insurance  impossible  from  published  accounts  to  which  he  liad  access. 
Only  broad  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  his  figures.  Item  under 
receipts  from  lands  probably  referred  to  receipts  from  agricultural  land. 
Variation  in  amounts  received  from  tithes.  Beneficial  leases  of  tithe. 
Condition  of  College  property.  General  conclusion  that  as  regards  College 
property  the  arutest  time  of  depression  was  past    ....      658-60 

Prices  in  1903  (see  Commercial  History  and  Review)      .         •  f^  a    ^^ 
of  Commodities  (see  Sauerbeck)         .         .       Digitized  i^yVjC^O^c 
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Railway  Traffic  Receipts  in  1903.     Commercial  ffittor^  and  Seview, 

Appendix  B     .........         •  121 

RBaiBTBATiov  in  1903.    Periodical  Returns 156 

Suggested  changes  in  Reports  of  Registrar-G-eneral^  ^gg  ^^ 

Rbpobt  of  the  Council  for  the  financial  year  ended  Slst  December, 

1903,  and  for  the  sessional  year  ending  2l8t  June,  1904  .  .  257-67 

Number  of  Fellows,  deaths,  Stc.         .....  .  857-8 

New  Fellows  elected SaS 

Honorary  Fellows  elected       .......  S69 

0rdinar\'  meetings  and  papers  read    ......  S59 

Use  of  the  library S69-80 

Deputation  to  Local  GoTemment  Board         .....  S60 

Conclusion  of  labours  of  Meat  and  Milk  Committee  •  .861 

Howard  med»l  ........  861 

firitish  Association  at  Southport        ......  861 

The  International  Statistical  Institute  .  .  .  .  .861 

Financial  statement.    Balance  sheet.    Report  of  the  auditors  .  .  869-9 

Statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Society,  1879-190S  .  .  .  .866 

Rbpsoductive  undertakings  bj  local  authorities  (see  Thompson)      .  837 

Reybnub  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1903.     Periodical  Returns .  .  172-3 

Rbtibwb  (see  Books :  Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works), 
Rbw  (R.  H.).     Observations  on  the  Production  and  Consumption  of 

Meat  and  Dairy  Products 413-27 

Estimated  annual  production,  and  per  eapiUi  consumption  of  meat  and 

dniry  products,  based  on  findings  of  Milk  and  Meat  Committee  .  41S-4 

Estimates  previous  to  those  of  the  Committee  compared  with  its  estimates  .  414-8 

Estiniutes  of  consumption  of  meat  and  dairy  products  .  .  418-81 

Foreign  and  colonial  consumption       ......  482-7 

Road  traffic  of  London  (see  Harper).  .....  177 


Saitebbeok  (A.).     Prices  of  Commodities  in  1909 .         .  .       85-99 

SumniHry  of  index-numbers  during  twenty  years,  1884-1903  ...        85 
Variation  in  index-numbers  of  particular  classes  of  articles  .  .        86-7 

guarterly  movements  of  prices  ......        88 

jmnierce  in  1903      ........        89 

Price  movements  of  the  external  trade  of  the  country  98 

Construction  of  the  index-number  tables        .  .  .  .  ^93 

Table  8ho\ving  average  prices  of  eommoditiea.  ....        94-9 

Schooling  (J.  H.).     Our  Exports  of  Coal  Capital        .         .  .       81-5 

Table  showing  exports  of  British  produce,  distinguishing  coal,  during  the 

thirty  years  1873-1903         .......        88 

showing  percentige  of  exports  of  ooal  to  total  exports  of  British 

produce,  1873-1903.  .......        88 

-..—  showing  rate  of  growth  in  exports  of  coal  compared  with  the  rate  of 

growth  in  exports  other  than  coal,  1878-1908  ....  83 
showing  imports  compared  with  exports  of  coal  capital,  and  with 

exports  other  than  coal,  1873-1908  ......        84 

Scotland,  Life-table  for  (see  Adam) /^    •  ^ 
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Statistical  and  economic  articles  in  recent  periodicals   .         .         .  <  ^^*  ^22 

Institute,  International,  its  foundation  and  work  (see 

Baiues) .490 


Thomfsox  (B.  J.)-    Local  Expenditure  and  Local  Indeblednets  in 

England  and  Wales 387-59 

InUodnetorj 337-8 

Poor  relief  and  lunatic  aiylnms  ......  88S-1S 

In-inainteiiance         ........  339-40 

Ont  relief 840-71 

Maintenance  of  pauper  InnaticB         ......  343 

Salariea.  8m:. 343-8 

OuUtanding  debU      ........  848 

Kdocation S47-« 

PoBce 348 

Highwaja 348 

Beneflctal  works 348-8 

Seproductive  undertakings     .......  848-61 

Loans  repaid  and  interest      .......  861 

J^bl4  sbovine  total  expenditure  (not  out  of  loans)  by  local  authorities  in 

England  and  Wales.  .......  863 

— -   showing  per  cent,  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  local  authorities  in 

England  and  Wales.  .......  363 

showing  ottUUnding  loans  of  local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales   .  364 

showine  per  cent,  increase  in  the  outstanding  loaus  of  local  authorities 

in  Englana  and  Wales        .......  866 

—  showing  outstanding  loans  and  amoiut  per  £  of  rateable  value  in  urban 

and  rural  areas       .....  .  .  866 

—"^  showing  revenue  of  local  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  •  867 

Kates  raised  by  poor  law  authorities  ......  867-8 

Sehool  boards 368 

Town  and  county  councils      .......  368-8 
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Martin  (B.  B.).  Local  expenditure  and  indebtedness  and  national  resources. 
Education.     Ejtpenditure  on   poor   law  administration.     Reproductive 

works 868-80 

Loch  (G.  S.)     Poor  relief.     Ont-  and  in-relief.     Poor  relief  in  Germany. 

Control  over  loans.     Rates .......  880-3 

Ginsbdrg  (Dr.  B.  W.).     Railways  and  the  rates     .  .  .888 

Brabrook  (E.  W.).     Centralisation  of  anthority  not  conducive  to  economy   .  868-8 

Chiozza   Money   (L.    G-.).      Future  benefits  from  reproductive  works. 

Creation  of  paupers  to  be  prevented  .....  868 

Cohen  (N.  L.).     Increased  expenditure  partly  due  to  increase  in  altruium     .  868-4 

Baines  (J.  A.^.     Donbt«d  increased  economy  from  decreased  centralisation. 

Long  peruid  loans  to  be  deprecated.    Rates  in  London  .  364-6 

Chraigie  (Major  P.  Q-.).  Increasing  cost  in  machinery  required  for  the 
performance  of  public  duties.  Urban  agglomeration  and  consequent 
uicreased  expenditure.  Lack  of  determination  to  regnrd  proposals  for 
increased  expenditure  from  economic  standpoint,     l^liament  and  an 

annual  local  budget.  .......  866-7 

Thompson  (B.  J.).     Sugsestion  that  central  committee  of  representatives 

from  local  authorities  in  certain  areas  should  control  local  expenditure  367 

Towns,  Occupations  of  people  in  small,  in  England  and  Wales  (see 
Welton) 1 

TozBB  (W,  H.).  Fine  Years'  Experience  of  the  Effect  of  the 
Workmen's    Compensation    Acts,    with   Especial    Reference    to 

Schemes  Certified  thereunder 228-48 

Limitation  of  operation  of  Acts  to  certain  specified  employments       .  .  238 

Position  of  workmen  in  respect  of  inquiries  received  under  the  common  law, 

Employers'  Liability  Act,  1881,  and  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897    .  838-31 

Means  for  assessment  of  compensation,  arbitration,  ana  agreement   .  .  2.30 

Memoranda  of  agreements  and  informal  arbitrations ....  331 

Memoranda  registered  in  county  courts         .....  383 
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with  under  certified  schemes  ......      i48 
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Oraigie  (Majoi  P.  0-.,  President).  Content  of  President  of  Local 
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Foofc  (A.).  Increase  of  non-fatal  and  fatal  injuries  year  by  year.  Defective 
drafting  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and  consequent  litigation. 
Compared  unfavourably  with  urafting  of  certifled  schemes .  .      249-60 

Thomson  (B.  T.).     Litigation  under  the  Act.    Advantage  seldom  taken  of 

services  of  official  medical  referee.    Malingering     .  .  .  ,      360-8 

Hartley  (E.  L.).  Method  of  selection  of  industries.  Economic  effect  of  the 
Act.  Act  should  be  applied  to  all  employments.  Conflicting  principles 
applied  in  determining  the  scale  of  compensation   ....      25S-3 

Q-lorer  (Sir  John).  Improvement  in  relations  between  masters  and  men 
due  to  Act  open  to  doubt.  Consumer  paid  tor  extra  burden  of  the  masters. 
Master  shirked  the  responsibility  put  on  him  by  insuring.  The  benefit 
was  due  to  the  man,  and  he  sliould  share  the  burden  .  .      268-4 

Wood  (G-.  H.).  Workmen  regarded  Act  first  with  fear,  now  with  favour. 
Cost  of  insuring  workmen  against  industrial  accidents  should  be  home  by 
the  community.    The  true  basis  for  the  assessment  of  compensation         ,      266 

Tbadi.  Accuracy  and  comparability  of  British  and  foreign  statistics 
of  international  trade.  Extracts  from  report  of  a  Committee  of 
the  British  Association  ........     43S-47 

Scope  of  committee's  inquiries  ......  438-9 

Definition  of  international  trade         ......  439-AS 
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Urban  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  Occupations  of  people  in 

smaller  (see  Welton)         , 1 
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Wales 1-37 

Olgect  of  paper,  the  sortition  of  590  places,  according  to  their  industrial  or 
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"Primary "and  "secondary "industries        .....  1-2 
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Wbltok  (T.  a.).  Smaller  Urban  DuiricU,  Englandand  Wales—Contd. 
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NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 


December,  1904. 
The  Council  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  to  the  fact  that 
notwithstanding?  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  Society  hy  the  addition 
of  the  word  "  Koyal,"  they  are  stUl,  in  using  letters  after  their  names, 
signifying  the  membership  of  the  Society,  only  entitled  under  Eule  6,  to 
use  the  letters  F.S.S.  

Annual  Subscriptions  are  due  in  advance,  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each 
year.  A  Form  for  authorising  a  Banker  or  Agent  to  pay  the  Subscription 
Annually,  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretair. 
When  convenient,  this  mode  of  payment  is  recommended.  Drafts  should 
be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  "The  Royal  Statistical  Society,"  and 
crossed  ^^Ih'ummond  and  CoP        

To  be  included  in  the  Ballot  at  any  particular  Ordinary  Meeting,  the 
Nomination  Papers  of  Candidates  for  Fellowship  must  be  lodged  at  the 
Office  of  the  Society  at  least  six  days  before  the  date  of  such  Meeting. 


Fellows  who  may  desire  to  receive  Special  and  Separate  Notices  of  each 
Paper  to  be  read  before  the  Society  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  should 
inaicate  their  wishes  to  the  Assistanl  Secretary. 


The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  at  5  p.m.,  in  most  cases  at 
The  Society's  BoomB,  9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 

PartictilarB  of  the  Papers  to  be  read,  and  of  the  time  and  place  of 
Keetinff,  will  always  be  found  in  an  advertisement  on  that  paffe  of  the 
'*  Times"  which  fiaces  the  leading*  articles,  on  the  Saturday  preceding 
the  holding*  of  the  Meeting.  The  advertisement  also  appears  in  other 
liondon  Daily  Papers  at  the  same  time,  and  to  these  announcements  the 
attention  of  Fellows  is  particularly  directed. 


The  Journal  is  issued  on  the  last  day  of  the  months  of  Mardi,  June, 
September,  and  December  in  each  year.  Copies  are  delivered  carriage  free 
to  all  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  their 
delivery  to  those  Fellows  resident  in  London  and  the  suburbs  by  Messrs. 
Carter  Paterson  &  Co.,  and  to  most  provincial  Fellows  by  post.  All 
copies  for  Colonial  and  Foreign  Fellows  are  sent  by  mail.  The  Journals 
should  reach  British  Fellows  within  the  first  fourteen  days  of  the  months 
of  April,  July,  October,  and  January  respectively,  and  those  resident 
abroad  somewhat  later,  on  account  of  the  time  occupied  in  transmission. 
Addresseea  who  fail  to  receive  their  Journals  at  the  proper  time  are 
earnestly  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Assistant  Secretary 
without  delay,  as  the  earners  cannot  be  expected  to  investigate  complaints 
ov  be  responsible  for  loss  unless  prompt  notice  be  given. 

The  Library  and  the  Beading  Boom  are  open  daily  for  the  use  of  Fellows 
from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  excepting  on  Saturdays,  when  they  are  closed  at 
2  p.m.  

It  is  requested  that  any  change  of  address  may  be  notified  promptly  to 
the  ASSISTANT  SECBETABY. 
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Particulars  of  the  Papers  to  be  read,  and  of  the  time  and  place  of  Meetins.  will  always  be  foond 
in  an  advertisement  on  that  page  of  the  "Times"  which  faces  the  leadiaff  articles,  on  the  Satnrdaj 
preceding  the  holding  of  the  Meeting.  The  advertisement  also  sppears  in  other  London  Daily  Papers  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  these  announcements  the  attention  of  Fellows  is  particularly  directed.      ... 

The  latest  arrangements  as  to  Papers  and  Meetings  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  prese  wUl  be  found  at 
page  Til  in  each  issue  of  the  Jtnimal. 


THE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 


Will  bb  held  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  June,  1905,  at  the  Society  a  JRoomb 


^8  KOC 


i^ogramme  of  tDe  ;$e$($(ton    1904-6 

THB 

ORDINARY   MEETINGS 

WILL  BB    HBLD 

In  THB  Months  of  November  to  June 

IK  MOST  CA8B8 

AT    THE     SOCIETY'S    ROOMS, 

9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C,  London. 


The  Chair  vnll  he  taken  at  5  p.ixi.  on  the  following  dates: — 


Tuesday,  Jan.  17. 
Feb.  21. 
March  21. 


Tuesday,  April  18. 
„  May  16. 
„        June    27. 


See  Note  on  the  Oppositb  Page. 


'I%e  following  Papers  have  been  read  this  Session : — 

The  President's  Address.  By  Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Bart.,  M.P. 
(Delivered  15th  November,  1904.) 

"The  Accounts  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford,  1893-1903  ;  with  Special 
Belation  to  their  Agricultural  Revenues."  By  L.  L.  Price,  M.A. 
(Read  20th  December,  1904.) 

The  following  Papers  have  been  offered ;  and  from 
these  and  from  others  that  may  yet  be  offered,  a  selec- 
tion  will  be  made  by  the  Council : — 

"Reforms  Needed  in  the  Annual  Returns  of  Vital  Statistics."  By 
Reginald  Dudfield,  M.A.,  M,B. 

"The  Seasons  in  the  British  Isles  since  1878."  By  W.  N.  Shaw, 
M.A.,  F.RS.,  D.Sc 

"  The  Progress  of  Friendly  Societies  and  other  Institutions  counected 
with  the  Friendly  Societies'  Registry  Office  during  the  Ten  Years 
1894-1904."     By  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  F.S.A. 

"  The  Financial  and  Fiscal  System  in  India."    By  J.  E.  O'Conor,  CLE. 

"The  Recent  CJourge  of  Shipping  Freights."  By  Sir  Theo.  V.  S. 
Anoier. 

"On  the  Growth  of  London  during  the  Nineteenth  Century,  with 
some  Information  as  to  the  Distribution  and  Progress  of  Popula- 
tion in  the  Surrounding  Counties."    By  T.  A.  Wblton. 

"Financial  Prospects  in  South  Africa."    By  H.  'J^^^^^is^^f^j'Mf^^. 


VI 

ROYAL    STATISTICAL     SOCIETY 

AN   OUTLINE   OF  ITS   OBJECTS. 


The  Royal  Statistical  Society  was  founded,  in  parsuance  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1834;  its  objects  being,  the  careful 
collection,  arrangement,  discussion  and  publication,  of  facts  bearing 
on  and  illustrating  the  complex  relations  of  modern  society  in  its 
social,  economical,  and  political  aspects, — especially  facts  which 
can  be  stated  numerically  and  arranged  in  tables ; — and  also,  to 
form  a  Statistical  Library  as  rapidly  as  its  funds  would  permit. 

The  Society  from  its  inception  has  steadily  progressed.  It 
now  possesses  a  valuable  Library  of  about  40,000  volumes,  and 
a  Reading  Room.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  from  November  to 
June,  which  are  well  attended,  and  cultivate  among  its  Fellows 
an  active  spirit  of  investigation;  the  Papers  read  before  the 
Society  are,  with  an  abstract  of  the  discussions  thereon,  published 
in  its  Journal,  which  now  consists  of  sixty-seven  annual  volumes, 
and  forms  of  itself  a  valuable  library  of  reference. 

The  Society  has  originated  and  statistically  conducted  many 
spepial  inquiries  on  subjects  of  economic  or  social  interest,  of  which 
the  I'esulis  have  been  published  in  the  Jourtial,  or  issued  separately. 

To  enable  the  Society  to  extend  its  sphere  of  useful  activity, 
and  accomplish  in  a  yet  greater  degi'ee  the  various  ends  indicated, 
an  increase  in  its  numbers  and  revenue  is  desirable.  With  the 
desired  increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows,  the  Society  will  be 
enabled  to  publish  standard  works  on  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics,  especially  such  as  are  out  of  print  or  scarce,  and  also 
greatly  extend  its  collection  of  Foreign  works.  Such  a  well- 
aiTanged  Library  for  reference  as  would  result  does  not  at 
present  exist  in  England,  and  is  obviously  a  great  desideratum. 

The  Society  is  cosmopolitan,  and  consists  of  Fellows  and 
Honorary  Fellows,  forming  together  a  body,  at  the  present  time, 
of  about  one  thousand  Members. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  Two  Guineas,  and 
at  present  there  is  no  entrance  fee.  Fellows  may,  on  joining  the 
Society,  or  afterwards,  compound  for  all  future  Annual  Subscrip* 
tions  by  a  payment  of  Twenty  Guineas. 

The  Fellows  of  the  Society  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  each 
part  of  the  Journal  as  published  quarterly,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  back  numbers  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  Library 
(reference  and  circulating),  and  the  Reading  Room,  are  open 
daily  for  the  convenience  of  Members. 

Nomination  Forms  and  any  further  information  will  be  fur- 
nished, on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C.,  Londm^^''''^^'^^^'- 
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ROYAL   STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

LISO!    OF    THE    SOCIETY'S    PtTBLICATIONS. 


Note, — Sets — or  Copies  of  anj  number — of  the  Journal^  or  of  the  other 
Publications  of  the  Society  (if  not  out  of  print),  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Ofl&ces  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand  W.C, 
or  through  any  bookseller. 

Price. 
Journal  (published  quarterly)—  \    -  .       ^ 

Vols.  1—67.    8vo.    1838-1904    /    S*- each  parf 


the 


7a.  M 
> 8^.  6d. each  part 


\8.  6cL 


28.  6d. 


U. 


la. 


(jfeaeral  Analytical  Index  to  Vols.  1 — 50  of 
Journal  (1838-87).    In  4  parts.    8vo.— 

(i)  For  Vols.  1—15  (1838-52) 

(ii)  For  Vols.  16—25(1853-62)  

(iii)  For  Vols.  26—35  (1863-72)   

(iv)  For  Vols.  36—50  (1873-87)  

Subject-Index   to    the   Journal,    Vols.   28 — 57, 

1865-94  

First  Report  of  a  Committee  on  Beneficent  In-* 
stitutions,     I.  The  Medical  Charities  of  the 

Metropolis.    68  pp.    8vo,     1857 ^ 

Statistics  of  the  Farm   School  System  of  the"* 
Continent  (reprinted  from  the  Journal,  with  a 

Preface  and  Notes).     63  pp.    8vo.    1878 ^ 

Production  and  Consumption  of  Meat  and  Milk* 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Reports  of  Committee 
appointed  20th  November,  1900,  to  Inquire  into 
Statistics  Available  as  a  Basis  for  Estimating  )- 
Production  and  Consumption  of  Meat  and  Milk 
in  United  Kingdom;    with   observations   by 

Mr.  R.  H.  Rew.    8vo.     1904  

Catalogue  of  the  Library — 

iv  +  573  pp.    Cloth,  super  royal  8vo.    1884  J 
Index  to  the  Catalogue  of  1884 — 

i  +  372  pp.   Cloth,  super  royal  8vo.    1886 
Jubilee  Volume — 

XV  +  372  pp.    Cloth,  8vo.    1885 

List  of  Fellows,  Rules  and  Bye-Laws,  Regu- 
lations of  the  Library,  and  Outline  of  the 
Objects  of  the  Society,  &c. 

Corrected  annually  to  31  st  December.    8vo.  ^ 

Special  prices  of  back  Numbers  of  the  Journal^  ^c,  to  Fellows  only. 
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Bethell,  Alfred  James, 

Middlesthorpe  Lodge,  Dringhouses,  York. 
Bevan,  Thomas, 

Stone-park,  near  Dartford,  Kent. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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1869 
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1888 
1899 
1901 
1881 
1902 
1898 
1898 
1884 

1881 
1887 
1890 
1885 

1887 
1885 

1900 
1899 
1894 
1879 
1894 
1883 
1875 


c  d 
d 


cd 

c  dp 

d 
c  dp 

c  dp 


♦Beverley,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Henry, 

Nascot  Lodge,  Watford, 
Biddle,  Daniel,  M.RC.S.,  L.S.A.,- 

Charlton  Lodge,  Kingston-on'Thames, 
Billinghurst,  Henry  F., 

7,  Oakcroft-roadf  Blackkeath,  S.E. 

BiRCHENOUGH,  HeNBY,  M.A., 

79,  Eccleston-square,  S.  W. 
Bird,  Harry,  C.C., 

Strathmore,  Ching/ord,  Essex, 
Bishop,  George, 

113,  PowiS'Street,  Woolimch. 
Bisset-Smith,  George  Tulloch, 

55,  Carlton-place,  Aberdeen. 
Bloont,  Edward  Thomas  Joseph,  P.F.A.,  A.T.A., 

Standard  Insurance  Co,,  Shanghai,  China, 
*Blyth,  Sir  James,  Bart.  (  Vice-President), 

Stansted,  Essex, 
Boileau,  John  Peter  H.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  &c.  {Lieut,- 
Col,,  Army  Medical  Staff), 

Trowbridge,  Wilts, 
Bolitho,  Thomas  Kobins, 

Trengwainton,  Hea  Moor,  R,S,0,,  GornwalL 
Boiling,  Francis, 

2,  Laurence  Pountney-hill,  E,C, 
Bolton,  Edward,  J.  P., 

325,  Anlaby-road,  Hull. 
*Bonar,  James,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Civil  Service   Commission,  Burlington-gardens, 
W. 
Bond,  Edward,  M.P., 

Ekn  Bank,  Tfampstead,  N.  W, 
Booth,  Rt.  Hon.  Charles,  P.O.,    D.O.L.,    D.Sc., 
P.R.S.  {Hon,  Vice-President), 

8,  Adelphi'terrace,  Strand,  W,C, 
Bottomley,  Harry, 

Shire  Hall,  Durham, 
Bourne,  Arthur  {Equitable  Life  Office), 

120,  Broadway,  New  York,  U,S,A. 
Bowley,  Arthur  Lyon,  M.A., 

Lynwood,  Southern-hill,  Reading. 
Bowley,  Edwin, 

29,  Croftdown-road,  Highgate-road,  N,  W. 
Brabrook,    Edward  William,  C.B.,  F.S.A., 

178,  Bedford-hill,  Balham,  S.W. 
Braby,  Frederick,  F.C.S.,  P.6.S., 

Bushey  Lodge,  Teddington, 
Braby,  James,  J. P., 

Eaton  Lodge,  1,  Cromwell-road,  Hove,  Sussex, 
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1900 


1873 

1903 
1864 
1902 
1883 
1874 
1895 
1878 
1901 
1896 
1893 
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1890 
1901 
1876 
1903 
1886 
1900 
1880 
1873 
1884 
1902 


dp 
c  d  p 

d  p 


c  dp 


Branford,  Victor  Verasis,  M.A., 

5,  Old  Queen-street  J  Weslminstert  S.  W. 
Brassey,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  K.G.B.  {Honorary 
Vice-President), 

4,  Great  George-st.,  S,  W. ;  and  24,  Park-lane, 
Brassey,  The  lion.  Thomas  A., 

Park-gate^  Battle, 
*Braye,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

Stanford  HaU,  Market  Harhorough, 
Broadbent,  Albert, 

19,  Oxford-road^  Manchester. 
Brooke,  C.  B., 

16,  Leadenhall'Street,  E,C. 
Broom,  Andrew,  A.C.A., 

Eagtehurst^  Staines,  Middlesex. 
Broomhall,  George  James  Short, 

17,  Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool. 

Brown,  Sir  Alexander  Hargreaves,  Bart,  M.P., 

1 2,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S.  W. 
Brown,  B.  Hal., 

London  ^  Lanes,  Lifelns,  Co.,Montrealj  Canada. 
*Brown,  Daniel  Maclaren,  junr., 

RO,  Box  1S7, Corra  Linn,  Port  Elizabeth. 
Brown,  James  William  Bray,  F.S.A.A,, 

Corporation-street,  Birminghatn;   and  Moseley^ 
Worcestershire. 
Brown,  Samuel  Stanley, 

Hamilton  House,  Victoria  Embankment,  E.C. 
Browne,  Edward  William, 

33,  Poultry,  E.C. 
Browne,  Henry  Doughty,  J.P., 

10,  Hyde  Park-terrace,  W, 
Browne,  Thomas  Gillespie  C,  F.LA., 

11,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Brownfoot,  Harry  Allison, 

32o,  Mosley-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
*Brunner,  Sir  John  Tomlinson,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Druid's  Cross,  Waveiiree,  Liverpool.  • 

Bullock,  Charles  J.,  Ph.D., 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge^  Mass.,  U.S.A.. 
•Burdett,  Sir  Henry  Charles,  K.C.B., 

The  Lodge,  Porch  ester-square,  W. 
•Burdett-Coutts,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Baroness, 

l^  Stratton-st,  W.;  and  Holly  Lodge,  Highgate., 
Burdett-Coutts,  William,  M.P., 

1,  Stratton-street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Burgess,  James  Henry,  F.S.A.A., 

14,  Albert-crescent,  Richmond-road,  Liticoln. 
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1897 


1895 
1880 
1901 
1872 

1898 
1893 
1892 


1902 
1897 
1903 
1896 
1879 
1889 
1891 
1900 
1872 
1888 


d 
d 


Burke,  David,  A.I.A., 

Jioyal  Victoria   Life  Ins,    Co.,  P.O.  Box  78, 
Montreal,  Canada, 
Burrup,  John  Arthur  Evans, 

c/o  Mes.<(rs,  King,  Hamilton  ^  Co,,  Calcutta, 
Burt,  Frederick,  F.R.G.S., 

Pinewood,  Stoke  Poges,  R.S,0.nr.  Sloughy  Bucks. 
Burt,  George  Stephen, 
4,  Lothbury,  E,C. 
♦Burton,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

Chesterfield  House,  Mayfair,    W  ;  and  Range- 
more,  Burton-on-Trent. 
Burton,  William  Roland, 

clo  Colonial  Mutual  Life  Ass.  Soc,  Cape  Town, 
•Bashill,  Thomas  William, 

14  .Park-avenue^  Soho  Hilly  Birmingham. 
Byworth,  Charles  Joseph,  F.S.A.A., 

Narford,Lyford'rd.,  Wandsworth  Common,S.  W. 


Caillard,  Sir  Vincent  Henry  P., 

42,  Half  Moon-street,  W. 
Cairnes,  Frederick  Evelyn, 

Killester  House,  Raheny,  Co.  Dublin, 
Caldwell,  William, 

162,  Bath-street,  Glasgow. 
Campbell,  Charles  William,  C.M.G., 

H.B.M.  Consulate  General^  Shanghai,  China. 
Campbell-Colqulioun,  Rev.  John  Erskine, 

Chartwell,  Westerham,  Kent. 
Cannan,  Edwin,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

46,  Wellington-square,,  Oxford. 
Cannon,  Henry  W.  ( Chase  National  Bank), 

83,  Cedar-street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Cauovai,  Commendatore  Tito, 

Bank  of  Italy,  Rome. 
►Carillon,  J.  Wilson,  F.S.A.,  F.RG.S., 

The  Chimes,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Carr,  Ebenezer,  ^  I 

24,  Coleman-street,  Bank,  ^.^zedbyLjOOglC 
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Tear  of 
Election. 

1904 
1890 
1883 
1878 
1881 
1903 
1884 
1902 
1880 
1901 
1903 
1886 
1903 
1901 
1904 
1892 
1901 
1851 
1903 
1886 
1904 
1900 
1901 
1888 
1882 


d  p 
d  p 
d 


dp 


cd 


Carrington,  John  Broyden, 

2,  Aldridge-road-villas,  Paddington^  W. 
♦Carter,  Eric  Mackuy,  A. LA.,  F.C.A., 

33,  Watei'loO'Street,  Bii^iingham, 
•Carter,  Joseph  Robert, 

Courtfieldj  Boss-road,  Wallington,  Survey, 
•Caslej,  Reginald  Kennedy,  M.D., 

Ipswich. 
Causton,  Richard  Knight,  M.P., 

12,  Devonshire-place^  Portland-place,  W, 
Cawson,  Frederick  Arthur, 

Central  Bldgs.,  41,  N'orth  John-st,  Liverpool. 
*Chailley-Bert,  Joseph, 

44,  Chaussee  dHAntin,  Paris. 
Chalmers,  Patrick  R., 

156,  Cromwell-road,  S.W. 
•Chamberlain,  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 

40,  Prince' s-gardens,  S.  W. 
Chance,  Sir  William,  Bart,  M.A.,  J.P., 

Orchards,  near  Godalming. 
Channing,  Francis  Allston,  mX,  M.P., 

40,  Eaton-place,  S.W. 
•Chapman,  Samuel, 

227—228,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-st.,  KC. 
Chapman,  Professor  Sydney  John,  M.A., 

Owen's  College,  Manchester. 
Chapman,  Walter  William, 

4,  Mowbray  Hotise,  Norfolk-street,  Strand. 
Charles,  Thomas  Edwin, 

52,  Sandrock-road,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
•Chatham,  James,  F.I. A.,  F.F.A., 

98,  Inverleith-place,  Edinburgh. 
Cherry,  Francis, 

45,  Lmnbard-street,  E.C. 
•Cheshire,  Edward, 

8,  Vanhnigh-park,  BlackheatJi,  S.E. 
Chiozza-Money,  Leo  George, 

Oatlands  Park,  Weybi^idge. 
•Chisholm,  George  Goudie,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.Q.S., 

59,  Drakefield-road,  Upper  Tooting. 
Clark,  Archibald  Brown, 

16,  Cornell/  Bank-street,  Edinburgh. 
Clark,  John  S., 

110,  Boylston-Ureet,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Clark,  William  Henry,  B.A.,  C.M.G., 

1,  Temple-gardens,  E.C. 
Clarke,  C.  Goddard,  J.P., 

South  Lodge,  Champion-hill^  S.E. 
•Clarke,  Sir  Ernest, 

13a,  Hanover-square,  W. 
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1877 
1890 

1899 
1869 
1853 
1887 
1859 
1892 
1887 
1895 
1882 
1891 
1903 
1883 
1901 
1889 
1899 
1862 

1896 
1902 
1871 
1888 
1874 


cd 
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^Clarke,  Henry,  L.R.C  P., 

H.M.  Prison,  Wakefield,  Yorks. 
Clarke,  Henry,  J.  P., 

Cannon  Hall,  Hampstead,  N.  W 
Claughton,  Gilbert  H., 

The  Priory,  Dudley, 
Cleghorn,  John, 

South  View,  North  Common^road,  Ealinj,  W. 
Clirehugh,  William  Palm,  F.I.A., 

66,  Cornhill,KC\ 
Cohen,  Nathaniel  Louia, 

11,  Hyde  Park-terrace,  W. 
Coles,  John,  P.I.A., 

89,  Throgmorton-street,  E,C. 
•Collet,  Miss  Clara  Elizabeth,  M.A., 

43,  Parliament-street,  S.  W. 
Collet,  Sir  Mark  Wilks,  Bart, 

2,  Sussex-square,  W,;  and  St.  Clere,  Sevenoaks, 
Collins,  Howard  James, 

The  General  Hospital,  Birmingham, 
♦Collum,  Rev.  Hugh  Robert,  M.R.I.A.,  F.R.C.I., 

Leigh  Vicarage,  near  Tonbridge,  Kent. 
Cooper,  Joseph, 

60,  Park-street,  Farnworth,  near  Bolton. 
Cope,  Rev.  Robert  Goodacre, 

Hepioorth  Vicarage,  Huddet^sjield. 
Corgialegno,  M., 

George-yard,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Cornish,  Henry  James, 

90,  Cambridge-gardens,  W. 
Cornwallis.  Fiennes  Stanley  Wykeham, 

Linton-park,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
Court,  Stephen  E., 

Municipal  Offices,  P.  0,  Box  1,049,  Johanneshurg. 
Courtney,    The    Right    Hon.   Leonard  Henry, 
M.A.  {Honoraiy  Vice-President), 
15,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Cox,  Harold,  B.A., 

6,  Raymond-buildings,  Gray*s  Lin,  W.C, 
•Coxon,  William, 

\b,  Elsworthy-terrace,  N.W. 
Cozens-Smith,  Edward, 

5,  Longridge-road,  South  Kensington,  S.  W 
Craggs,  Sir  John  George,  M.V.O.,  F.C.A., 

Craggs,  Turketine  4r  Co,,  52,  Ooleman-st,,  E,C. 
Craiqie,  Major  Patrick  George,  C.B.  {Honorary 
Vice-President), 

Board    of   Agriculture   and   Fisheries,    3,    St. 
Jain  ess-square,  S,  W. 
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1902 
1890 
1891 
1894 
1878 
1892 
1890 
1902 
1904 
1900 
1883 
1879 
1878 


c  d  p 


c  d 
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1900 
1900 
1886 
1888 
1898 
1901 
1880 


d 

d 

c  d  p 


Craven,  Edward  Joseph  E., 

Statistical  Office^  Custom  Hoitse,  E.C, 
Crawford,  Kichakd  Frederick, 

Citstom  House,  Lower  ThameS'Street, E,C. 
♦Crawlej',  Charles  Edward, 

Accountant' Ge^itral,  Madras,  India, 
Crease,  Major-General  Sir  John  Fi-ederick,  K.C.B., 

Ince,  Guildford, 
Crewdson,  Ernest, 

Castle  Meadows,  Kendal. 
CrippB,  Charles  Alfred,  K.C.,]VLP., 

1,  Essex-court,  Temple,  F,C 
Croal,  David  Octavius, 

Financial  News,  11,  Abchurch-lane,  E,C, 
Crosfield,  Charles  James,  J. P., 

323,  Vauxhall-road,  LiveipooL 
Crotch,  William  Walter, 

57,  Gracechurch- street,  E.C. 
Crowley,  Michael,  F.C.A.,  F.S.A.A., 

16,  College  Green,  Dublin 
Cunningham,  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  D.D., 

2,  St,  PauCs-road,  Cambridge, 
Curtis,  Robert  Leabon,  F.S.I.,  J.P., 

120,  London  Wall,  E.C. 
Czaruikow,  Gsesar, 

29,  Mincing-lane,  E.C, 


Da  Costa,  Jose  Simao  (Gnrantia  da  Amazonia), 

Belem  do  Para,  Bi-azil. 
Dale,  Charles  Ernest,  F.S.A.  A., 

Old  Calabar,  West  Africa, 
Dale,  Sir  David,  Bart., 

West  Lodge,  Darlington. 
Dangerfield,  Atlielstan,  x\.C.A., 

56,  Cannon-street,  E,C. 
•Danson,  Francis  Chatillon, 

Liverpool  and  London.  Chambers,  LiverpooL 
Danvers,  Ernest,  F.R.G.S., 

475,  B,  Mitre,  Buenos  Ay  res. 
Danvers,  Frederick  Charles, 

50,  Egmont-road,  Sutton^  /S^i^s^GoOgle 
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Yearot 

Election. 

1897 

dp 

1892 

1901 

d 

1901 

1869 

1896 

1899 

1888 

1899 

1908 

d 

1897 

d 

1880 

1885 

d 

1879 

1898 

1900 

d 

1891 

1873 

1887 

1889 

1892 

1892 

1900 

1890 

1903 

•Darwin,  Major  Leonard,  R.E.,  F.R.G.S., 

12,  Egerton-place,  S.  \V. 
Dash,  William  Lawson,  J.P., 

301,  Pitt-street,  Sydney,  N.S.  W 
Davar,  Sohrab  R.,  M.S.A., 

9,  Elphinstone  Circle^  Fort,  Bombay. 
Davies,  Dixon  Henry, 

12,  Booth-street,  Piccadilly,  Manchester* 
Davies,  James  Mair, 

168,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. 
Davies,  Theodore  Llewelyn, 

The  Treasury,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
D'Avigdor-Goldsmid,  Osmond  Elim, 

Somerhill,  Tonbridge,  Kent. 
Dawson,  G.  J.  Crosbie,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  P.GiJ., 

May-place,  Newcastle,  Staffs, 
Dawson,  Miles  Menander, 

11,  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Dawson,  Sidney  Stanley,  F.O.A.,  F.C.LS., 

51,  North  John-street,  Liverpool. 
Deane,  Albert  Bickerton, 

85,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Debenham,  Frank, 

1,  Fitzjohn*s-avenue,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
De  Broe,  Emile  Conrad  De  Bicnin, 

Walden  Lodge,  Carlisle-road,  Eastbourne. 
•De  Ferrieres,  The  Baron  Du  Bois, 

Bay*s  Hill  House,  Cheltenham. 
Defries,  Wolf,  B.A., 

147,  Houndsditch,  E.G. 
De  la  Plaza,  Victorino,LL.D.  {Buenos  Ayres  By .  Go.\ 

Poste  Resiante,  Buenos  Ay  res. 
Denne,  William, 

Phillimore,  Wether  ill-road.  New  Southgate,  N. 
Dent,  Edward, 

2,  Carlos-place,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
Dent,  George  Middle  wood, 

20,  Park-avenue,  Southport. 
De  Rothschild,  Leopold,  D.L., 

5,  Hamilton-place,  Piccadilly,  W. 
De  Smidt,  Henry,  C.M.G., 

The  Treasury,  Cape  Toion,  Cape  Colony. 
Dewar,William  Nimmo  (Standard  Life  Assurance  Co.), 

28,  Elizabeth-street,  Sydney,  N.S.  W. 
Dewsnup,  Ernest  Ritson,  M.A., 

College  House,  Lamoni,  Decaton^,  Iowa. 
Dickinson,  Willoughby  Hyett, 

51,  Campden'hilUroad,  W 
Digby,  William  Pollard, 

Trafalgar-buildings,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 
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1866 


1897 

1889 
1889 
1899 
1878 
1894 
1890 
1897 
1896 
1875 
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1878 
1885 
1904 


e  d  p 


1888 
1888 
1888 

1896 


d 

d 

c  dp 


dp 


d 
c  dp 


♦Dilke,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wentworth, 
Bart.,M.P.,  LL.M., 

76,  Sloane-street,  S.  W. 
Dobson,  Goland  Burton, 

58,  LincohCs  Inn  Fields^  W.C, 
Double,  Alfred,  C.C, 

91,  Fore-street,  E.C. 
Doubleday,  William  Bennett, 

123,  Tulse-hUl,  S.W. 
Dougharty,  Harold,  A.LA.,  F.C.I.S., 

Lond.  and  Lanes.  TAfe  Officey  66 — 7,  ComhiU^  E.  C. 
Doyle,  Patrick,  O.E.,  F.G.S.,  M.ELA.S., 

Calcutta, 
Dbage,  Geoffrey,  M.A., 

20,  LowndeS'Square,  S,  W, 
Drummond,  Charles  James, 

21,  Dalmore-road^  West  Dulwich^  S,E, 
Dudfield,  Reginald,  M.A.,  M.B., 

19,  Blomfield-road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Dudley,  His  Excellency  The  Earl  of, 

Dublin, 
Diin,  John, 

Parr's  Bank^  Bartholomew-lane,  E.C, 
Dunbar,  Sir  William  Cospatrick,  Bart.,  O.B., 

Some?'set  House,  Strand^  W,C, 
♦Dunraven,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.P.,  C.M.G., 

Keni^  House,  Putney  Vale,  S,  TV. 
Dyer,  William  John, 

17,  Montpelier-row,  Blachheath,  S,E. 
Dymant,  Arthur  Francis, 

Great  Northern  Railway,  King^s  Cross  Station. 


Eamshaw,  Jacob, 

Prudential  A  ssnce,  Bldgs..7S,  King-st. Manchester 
Eckersley,  J.  C,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

Ashjield,  Wigan. 
Edgeworth,  Professor  Francis   Ysidro,  M.A., 
D.C.L., 

b, Mount  Vernon,N.W.;  andAllSouls%  Oxford, 
Edwards,  Charles  Lewis, 


Great  Northern  Railway 


"WgitizecPbyVJ^A 
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Turol 

EKaUon. 

1880 

1885 

e  dp 

1885 

1895 

1895 

1903 

1889 

d 

1896 

1892 

1875 

1888 

1889 

d 

1900 

1890 

1893 

1882 

1894 

1893 

1899 

Egerton  of  Tatton,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl, 

7,  St,  James' S'squ^ire,  S.  W. 
Elliott,  Sir  Thomas  Henry,  K.C.B., 

Board  of  AgricuUure  and  FisheneSy  4,  White' 
hall-place,  S.W- 
Elliott,  William, 

P.O.  Box  42,  Lower  St,  George^S'St,,  Cape  'Town. 
Elliott,  William,  junr., 

P.O.  Box  1583,  Johannesburg  J  South  Africa, 
Elwell,  William  Henry, 

Howard  House,  4,  ArundeUstreet,  Strand,  W,C. 
Enthoven,  Reginald  Edward,  I.O.S., 

14,  Connaught'place,  W. 
Erhardt,  William, 

7,  Bury-street^  Blooinshury,  W,  C. 
Everett,  Percy  Winn, 

Oaklands,  Elstree,  Herts. 


Faber,  Harald, 

Fiona,  Lennard-road^  Penge,  S,E, 
Faraday,  Frederick  J., 

17,  Brazennose-street,  Manchester. 
Farlow,  A,  R  King, 

4,  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Famworth,  Edward  James,  F.S.A.A. 

26,  Winckley-square,  Preston. 
Farrer,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

Ahinger  Hall,  Dorking. 
Faulks,  Joseph  Ernest,  B.A.,  F.I.A., 

1^1.  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
•Fawcett,  Mrs.  Millicent  Garrett, 

2,  Gower-street,  W.C. 
Fell,  Arthur,  M.A., 

46,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Fellows,  Rowland  Hill,  F.I.A., 

32,  Honiton-road,  Kilhurn,  N.  W. 
Fenwick,  John  Fenwick, 

Spencer  House,  Wimhledon-commoiu 
Finch,  Henry  Hobson,  ^  t 

Gaff's  HilK  Crawley,  5tt«5<^^ifeedby  vjOOglC 
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1889 
1884 
1892 


1900 
1888 
1898 
1885 
1900 
1893 
1882 
1889 
1898 
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1899 
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1900 
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1878 
1894 
1887 
1899 


d 
dp 


c     p 

c 
c 

c  d 


•Finlay,  Major  Alexander, 

The  Manor  House,  Little  Brickhill,  Bletchtey, 
•Finnemore,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  R.  L,  P.R.G.S., 
Supreme  Court,  Fiefermaritzburg,  NataL 
Fisher,  George,  J.P.,  M.H.R.  {Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  Crown  of  Italy), 

Hill-street,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Fisher,  Professor  Irving',  Ph.D., 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U,S*A. 
Fisher,  Walter  Newton,  F.C.A., 

4,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham. 
Fisk,  George  William  Victor, 
142.  Holborn-bars,  E.C. 
♦Fitz-Gerald,  Lt-Col.  Wm.  G.,  M.A.,  F.R.HistA, 

Fleming,  Owen,  Assoc.  R.I.B.A., 

3,  Warwick-street,  Charing  Cross^  S,  W. 
*Flux,  Professor  Alfred  William,  M.A,, 

AfcGill  (Iniversity^  Montreal^  Canada. 
Foley,  Patrick  James  {Pearl  Ins-urance  Company), 

Adelaide-place,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 
Foot,  Alfred, 

8,  Park  Lane  Mansions,  Croydon. 
Forster,  John  Walter, 

18,  Mountfeld' gardens,  Tunhridge  Wells, 
Fortune,  David,  J.P., 

84,  Wilson-street,  Glasgow;  and  19,  Bowallan- 
gardens,  Fartick,  Glasgow. 
Foster,  Harry  Seymour,  D.L., 

Albert  Mansions,  122,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
Fountain,  H., 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall-gardens,  S.  W. 
Fowler,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Hartley, 
G.C.S.I.,  M.P.  {Honm^ary  Vice-President), 

Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Fowler,  William, 

4,  Nevill-park,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Fox,  Arthur  Wilson,  C.B,, 

Board  of  Trade,  7,  Whitehall-gardens,  S.W. 
Fox,  Matthew  Joseph, 

c/o  The  National  Mutual  Life  Office,  Melbourne. 
Foxwell,  Professor  H.  Somerton,  M.A., 

St.  John*s  College,  Cambndge. 
Francis,  Joseph, 

10,  Finsbury-square,  E.C. 
Frankland,  Frederick  William,  F.I. A., 

**H€rsto7i,"  Foxton,  Manawata,  N.  Zealand. 
Franklin,  Arthur  Ellis, 

29,  Fembndge-gardens,  Bayswaitr,  W. 

Digitized  by  VjVjOQIC 
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Fraser,  Malcolm  Alexander  Clement, 

Government  Statistician,  Perth,  W.  Australia. 
Fream,  Professor  William,  B.Sc.,Lond.,  LL.D., 

The  Vineiy,  Downton,  Salisbury. 
Freeman,  T.  Kyffin,  F.G.S., 

35,  Whitehall-park,  N. 
Freestone,  John, 

15,  JBeckingham-road,  Leicester. 
Fremantle,  Professor  Henry  Eardley  Stephen, 

University  of  South  Africa,  Cape  Toicn. 
Fry,  Thomas  Hallett, 

14,  Queen  Victorxa-street,  B.C. 
Fuller,  George  Pargiter, 

Neston-park,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Fuller,  William  Palmer, 

2,  Verulam-huildings,  Gratis  Inn^  W.C. 


Gait,  Edward  Albert,  I.C.S., 

cjo  Mesarft.  King,  Hamilton  4r  Co.,  Calcutta. 
Galsworthy,  Sir  Edwin  Henry,  J.P., 

26,  Sussex-place,  Hegenfs-park,  N.  W. 
Galton,  Francis,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  D.Sc., 

42,  Rutland-gate,  S.  W. 
Garcke,  Emile, 

Donington  House,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Garvan,  John  Joseph, 

Citizen's  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Sydney y  N.S.W. 
•Gates.  Chasemore  Philip, 

5,  Lawn-road-villas^  Doncaster. 
*Gates,  John  Benjamin,  A.C.A., 

47,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street,  W. 
Gelling,  Benjamin  Richard, 

Mutual  Life  Assn. of  A  ustralasia,  Sydney, N.S.  W. 
Gerlich,  Hermann  Gnstav,  Dr.  Jur., 

70,  Avonmore-road,  West  Kensington,  W. 
Gibb,  Sir  George  S., 

North-Eastern  Railway  Company,  York. 
Gibson.  George  Rutledge, 

Tuxedo  Park,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
♦GiFFEN,  Sir  Robert,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
(Honorary  Vice-President),  , 

Chanctonhury,  Hay  ward's  ilea^^iy  vjvjOglC 
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c  dp 
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Gilbert,  William  H.  Sainsbury, 

70,  Queen-street^  Cheapside,  E,  (7. 
Ginsburg,  Benedict  William,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

12,    King'^    Bench     Walk,    B.C.;     and    23, 
Ladbroke-squave,  W, 
Gladwell,  Sjdney  William, 

59,  Palace-street^  Victoria-street^  S,  W. 
•Glanville,  Silvanus  Goring, 

Lloyd's,  Royal  Exchange,  E.C, 
Glover,  Sir  John,  J. P., 

88,  Bishopsgafe-street  Within,  E.C. 
Goad,  Charles  E.,  M.  Am.  and  Can.  Soc.  O.E., 

53,  Neiv  Broad-st.,  E.C;  ajid Montreal,  Canada. 
Godfrey,  Ernest  Henry, 

Woodford^  Clarence-road,  Hnrpenden. 
Goldman,  Leopold,  A.I.A.,  F.C.A., 

112—118,  King-street  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Gomme,  George  Laurence,  F.S.A., 

24,  Dorset-square,  Marylehone,  N.  W. 
•Gonner,  Professor  Edward  C.  K.,  M.A, 

University  College,  Liverpool. 
•Gooch,  Henry  Cubitt, 

17,  O.rford-square,  iV» 
Goodsall,  David  Henry,  F.R.C.S., 

17,  Devonshire-place,  W. 
Goodsir,  George  (  Weddel  j-  Co,), 

16,  St.  Helens-place,  E.C. 
Goodwin,  Alfred,  M.A., 

2,  Charles-road,  St.  Leonards,  Sussex. 
Gordon,  Charles  H.  P., 

Bhumtour,  Churt-Wynde,  Hindhead. 
GoscHEN,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount,  P.R.S. 
{Honorary  Vice-President), 

Seacoxheath,  Hawkhurst^  Kent. 
Gouge,  Herbert  Dillon, 

Public  Actuary,  Adelaide,  S.A. 
Goulding,  William  Purdham,  P.S.L, 

41,  Moorgate-st,,  E.C. 
Gover,  Fredeiic  Field, 

10,  Lee-park,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
Graham,  P.  Anderson, 

1,  Buxton-road,  Chingford,  Essex. 
•Gray,  The  Hon.  James  McLaren,  M.  A.,  P.R.G.S,, 

cjo  R.  '/odd,  1,  Yurk-buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
♦Gray,  Robert  Kf^ye, 

106,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
Green,  John  Little, 

Langholm,  Kmbleton-road,  Lewisham^  S.E. 
Green,  Walford  Davis,  M.A.,  M.P.,  , 

High  Garth,  Balcoinbe,  5m^C5C    by  vj^OglC 
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Gretton,  John,  M.P., 

Stapleford  Park,  Melton^ Mowbray. 
Gribble,  George  J., 

Henlam  Grange^  Biggleswade, 
GriflSth,  Edward  Olifton, 

Reliance  Office^  71,  King  Williani'Streetf  E.C, 
Groves,  Joseph,  M.D.,  M.B.,  M.O.H., 

Carisbrooke^  Isle  of  Wight 
Guthrie,  Charles,  F.C.A., 

Queen  Anne^s-mansions,  St.  James's  Park,  S.  W. 
Gnthrie,  Edwin, 

Broughton  Old  Hall,  Manchester. 
Guyot,  Yves, 

95,  Rue  de  Seine,  Paris. 
♦Gwjnne,  James  Eglinton  A.,  J.P.,  P.S.A., 

Folkington  Manor^  Polegate,  Sussex, 
Gwyther,  John  Howard, 

13,  Lancaster-gate,  W, 


Hadfield,  Robert  A., 

Fairfield,  Sheffield. 
♦Haggard,  Frederick  T., 

1,  Broadwater  Down,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Haig,  C.  R., 

The  Nest,  Chelmsford. 
♦Haig,  Edric  Wolseley,  M.A.,  LL.M., 

Gatehampton,  Goring,  Oxon. 
Haldeman,  Donald  Carmichael, 

Mutual  Life  Insurance   Co.  of    New    York, 
17^  18,  Comhill,E.C. 
Hall,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G., 

Hororata,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Hall,  Thomas, 

Railway  Commissioners'  Offices, Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Hallett,  Thomas  George  Palmer,  M.A„ 

Claverton  Lodge,  Bath. 
Hamilton,  Charles  Joseph,  B.A., 

Blackladies,  Dinas  Powisy  Cardiff,  S.  Wales. 
Hamilton,  Sir  Edward  W.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O., 

The  Treasury,  Whitehall,  ^.,J|^,,ed  by  GoOglc 
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Hamilton, The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Francis,  M.  P., 

G.c.s.r., 

17,  Montagu-street,  Portman-square,  W, 
*Hammer8ley.  Hugh  Greenwood, 

The  Grove,  Hampstead,  N»  W, 
♦Hancock,  Charles,  M.A., 

2,  Cloisters^Temple,  E.C.;  and  Reform  Club,S.  TF. 
Hankey,  Ernest  Alers, 

Notton,  Lacock,  Chippenham. 
Hansard,  Luke, 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
♦Hardcastle,  Basil  William, 

12,  Gainsborough-gardens,  Harnpsteadi  N,  W. 
Harding,  G.  P., 

Golfers'  Club,  Whitehall-cmrt,  S.W. 
Hardingham,  Frederick  Robert 

26,  East-parade,  Leeds. 
Hardy,  Arthur  Johnston, 

52,  Lower  Sackville-street,  Dublin, 
Hardy,  George  Francis,  F.I.A., 

7,  Broad  Street  House,  E.C, 
Harper,  Augustus  Yeo, 

2,  Afount  View  Villas,  South  Tottenham, 
Harper,  Edgar  Josiah, 

County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W, 
Harrap,  Thomas, 

143,  Stamford-street,  Ashton-under-Lyne^Lancs^ 
Harris,  David, 

Lyncombe  Rise,  Pnor  Park-road,  Bath, 
Harris,  Frank  Drew,  M.B.  (Lond.),  D.P.H., 

Cowley-hill,  St,  Helens,  Lancashire, 
Harris,  Frederic  Ernest, 

Met.  Watei'Brd.,CaxtonHall,  Westminster, S.  W. 
Harris,  Walter  Fred.,  F.LC.A., 

16,  Parliament-street^  Hull, 
Harris,  William  A.,  F.RS.S.A., 

Phcenix  Chambers,  Exchange,  Liverpool. 
Harris,  William  James, 

Halwill  Manor ^  Beaworthy,  N,  Devon. 
Hart,  Francis  John  Ilenning, 

301,  Pitt-street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Hartley,  Edwin  Leach,  B.A., 

1,  Paper-buildings,  Temple,  E.C, 
Harvet,  Alfred  Spalding,  B.A., 

67,  Lombard'Street,  E,C. 
Harvey,  Baldwin  S., 

67,  Lombard-street,  E,C, 
Hawkins,  Willoughby  R., 

Bute  Docks,  Cardiff, 

Digitized  by  CjOOQ  IC 
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Hayakawa,  S., 

69,  NagatachO'Nichome,  Tokio,  Japan. 
Haynes,  Thomas  Henry, 

1,  End  sleigh-terrace,  I'aimtock, 
Hayward,  ThomaR  Ernest,  M.B.  (Lond.),  F.R.O.S., 

Clipaley  Lodge,  HaydocJc^  near  St.  Helens. 
♦Heaton-Armstrong,  William  Charles,  J.P., 

30,  Portland-place,  W. 
Hedley,  Robert  Wilkin, 

41,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
*Hemming,   Arthur  George,  F.LA.   (London    Ass. 

Corporation),  7,  Royal  Exchange,  E.C. 
Hendriks,  Augustus,  F.f.A., 

6,  Observatory-gardens,  Kensington,  W, 
*Hendriks,  Frederick,  F.I.A.  (Vice-President), 

7,  Vicarage- gate,  Kensington,  W. 
Herring,  George, 

1,  Hamilton-place,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Hewins,  Professor  W.  A.  S.,  M.A., 

The  Rotoans,  Putney  Lower  Common,  S.  W. 
Hibbert,  Sir  Henry  F., 

8,  Park-road,  Chorley,  Lancashire. 
♦Higgs,  Henry,  LL.B., 

The  Treasury,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
•Hill,  Frederick  Morley, 

22,  Richmond-road,  Barnshury,  N. 
Hill,  William  Edward, 

Windsor-place,  Shrewsbury. 
Hillingdon,  The  Righf,  Hon.  Lord, 

67,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Hiscock,  Elias  John, 

65,  Southgafe-road,  N. 
Hobson,  John  Atkinson, 

Elmstead,  Limpjield. 
Hodgson,  William  Gill,  F.S.A.A., 

Baniford,  via  Sheffield. 
Hollams,  Sir  John, 

52,  Eaton-square,  S.  W. 
Holland,  Hon.  Lionel  Raleigh,  B.A., 

75,  Eaton-square,  S.  W. 
Holland,  Robert  Martin, 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Hollerith,  Herman,  Ph.D.,  &c., 

1054,  Slst-street,  Washington,  B.C.,  U.S.A. 
Holliday,  John,  M.A.,  Y.l.k.(New  York  Life  Ass.  Co.), 

221,  Caixa  do  Correio,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Holmes,  Richard  Henry,  J.P.  (Alderman), 

10,  Royal  Arcade,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Hooker,  Sir  Joseph  Dal  ton,  G.C.S.I.,  F.R,S.,  4;c., 

The  Camp,  Sunningdale.      Digitized  by  vi^^vjgiv^ 
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*Hooker,  Reginald  Hawthorn,  M.A., 

3,  Oray*s  Inn-place,  W.C. 
Hooper,  Angus  W., 

Montreal^  Canada. 
Hooper,  Frederick  Tungate, 

77 — 79,  New  Briggate,  Leeds, 
Hooper,  George  Norgate, 

Elmleigh,  Hayne-road,  Beckenham,  Kent 
Hooper,  William  George, 

111, Musters-road,  West  Brtdgford^ Nottingham, 
Hooper,  W>Tinard, 

13,  Sumner-place,  OnsloW'square,  S,W. 
Hopkini9,  John, 

Little  BoundeSi  Southhorough,  Kent 
Hopkins,  John  Castell, 

90,  Wellington-street  West,  Toronto, 
Hopwood,  Sir  Francis  John  Stephen,  E.C.B.y  C.M.6., 

Board  of  Trade,  WhitehaLUgardens,  S,  W. 
Houldsworth,  Sir  William  H.,  Bart,  M.P., 

35,  Grosvenor-plojce,  S,  W, 
Howell,  Fmncis  Buller, 

Ethy,  Lostwithiel,  Cornwall, 
Howell,  Price, 

Lind field,  near  Sydney,  N,S,  TF. 
Howell,  Walter  J.,  C.B., 

Board  of  Trade,  7,  Whitehall-gardens,  S,  W. 
HuMPHKE Y3,  Noel  A  lgernon,  LS.O.  {Hon,Secretary\ 

Gener at  Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  Strand, 
Humphreys-Owen,  Arthur  Charles,  M.P., 

Glansevern,  Garthmyl^  Montgomeryshire. 
Hunt,  Arthur  Leonard, 

WestHeathMount,Hermitage-lane,Hampstead,N, 
Hunt,  Richard  Aldington,  A. I. A., 

County-buildings,Coiporation'Street,Birmingham, 
Hunter,  Arthur, 

346,  Broadway,  New  York^  U,S.A, 
Hunter,  George  Burton, 

WcUUend-on-  Tyne, 
Hutchins,  Miss  Bessie  Leigh, 

The  Glade,  Branch-hill, Hampstead-heath^  N.W, 
Hyde,  Clarendon  G., 

75,  Gloucester-terrace,  Hyde-park^  W» 
Hyde,  Henry  Barry, 

5,  Eaton-rise,  Ealing,  W, 
Hyde,  Hugh  Vivian, 

Board  of  Agriculture   and  Fisheries,   8,    St, 
Jameses-square,  S,  W. 
Hyde,  Hon.  John, 

1458,  Euclid-place,  Washington,  D.C,^  U.S.A. 

Digitized  by  Vj^^VJV  IC 
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Ingall,  Godefroi  Drew, 

97,  Dash  wood  House,  New  Broad-Hreet^  E.C, 
•Ingall,  William  Thomas  Fitzherbert  Mackenzie, 

"  Invevmark^^  Limpsjieldy  Surrey, 
*Inglis,  Cornelius,  M.D., 

AthenoBum  Club,  S,  W. 
Innes,  Alfred  Mitchell, 

Under  Sec,  of  State  for  Finance,  Cairo^  Egypt, 
Ireland,  AUeyne  (c/o  Dr,  Edward  E.  Thorpe), 

711,  Boylston-street,  Boston,  Mass,,  U,S,A. 
Irvine,  Somerset  William  D'Arcy,  J.P., 

Equitable  Life  Office  of  United  States^  Sydney, 
*Ivey,  George  Pearse, 

53,  Denmark'villas,  Hove, 


Jack,  Robert  RobeiiBon, 

Molesworth'Street,  Lismore,  N,S,  W, 
Jagger,  John  William, 

Cape  Town. 
Jamieson,  George,  C.M.G., 

llie  Thatched  House  Club,  St,  ,Jame8's'St,^  S,W, 
Janson,  Frederick  Halsey,  F.L.S., 

22,  Colleqe-hill,  Cannon-street,  E,C, 
Jay,  E.  Aubrey  Hastings, 

Tower  Ho^ise,  Woolwich, 
Jenney,  Charles  Albert, 

68,  William'Street^  New  York  City,  U,S,A. 
♦Jersey,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.B., 

Osterley'park,  Isleworth, 
Johnson,  Edwin  Eltham, 

110,  Cannon-street,  E  C, 
Johnson,  George, 

2,  Lady  smith-road,  Wealdstgng.^^^^Q^^^l^ 
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Johnson,  John  Grove, 

23,  Cross^lreef,  Fxnshury^  E.G. 
Johnstone,  Edward, 

Quemsbury^  South-road,  Clapham-park^  S,  W 
Jones,  A.  S.  J.  Warren, 

cjo  Messrs.  Henry  S.  Ki^ig  4r  Co.,  65,  CorfUnll^ 
KC. 
Jones,  Theodore  Brooke, 

70,  Gracechurch'Street,  E,C. 
♦Jordan,  William  Leighton, 

Thatched  House  Club,  St,  James' s-street^  S,  W. 
Justican,  Edwin,  F.I. A., 

St,  Mildred^ s  House,  Poultiy,  K.C 


Eains-Jackson,  Charles  Philip  Castle, 

24,  Sheen-park,  Richmond, 
Keen,  William  Brock, 

8,  Church-court,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
Kelly,  Edward  Festus, 

182—184,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
Keltic,  John  Scott,  F.R.G.S.,  LL.D., 

15,  Neville-court,  Abbey-road,  N.W. 
Kemp.  John, 

46,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 

♦Kennedy,  Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
4,  Louisa-teiTace,  Exmouth,  South  Devon. 
Kennedy,  J.  Murray, 

New  University  Club,  St,  Jameses-street,  S,  W, 
♦Kennedy,  Pitt, 

39,  Palace-gardens-terrace,  W, 
Kent,  Arthur  C, 

47,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  S,  W. 
Kershaw,  John  Baker  C,  F.LC, 

West  Lanes,  Laboratory,  Waterloo,  Liverpool, 
♦Keynes,  John  Neville,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 

6,  Harvey-road,  Cambridge. 
Kimber,  Sir  Qenrj'^,  Bart,  M.P., 

79,  Lombardrstreet,  E.C, 
♦King,  Arthur  William  Waterlow, 

Orchard  House,  Gt.Smith-st.,  Westminst^,J$.W. 
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Tear  of 
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1883 
1894 
1888 
1889 
1899 
1878 


1902 

1901 
1903 
1898 
1902 
1885 
1897 
1904 
1890 
1883 

1902 
1886 
1879 


d 
d 

d 
d 


♦King,  Bolton,  M.A., 

Gai/don,  Warwick, 
♦Kirkcaldy,  William  Melville, 

Dunediuj  Otago,  New  Zealand. 
*Kitson,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.P.,  J.P., 

Gledhow  Hall,  Leeds, 
Kloetgen,  W.  J.  H., 

84,  Gutter-lane^  Cheapside,  E.C 
Knight,  John  Martin, 

Chrisdene,  Wanstead  Pk.'av.yWan8teadPark,  K. 
*Knsaka,  Yoshio, 

First  National  Bank,  Tokio,  Japan, 


Lahitte,  Emilio. 

Departimento  de  Agricultural  Casa  de  Gobierno, 
Buenos  Aires. 
Lakin-Smith,  Herbert, 

44,  Wate7*loO'Street,  Birmmgham, 
Lance,  Charles  Carey, 

33—5,  Eastcheap,  E.C, 
Lander,  Mrs.  Beatrice,  B.Sc., 

108,  Eouge  BouiUon,  St.  Helier,  Jersey. 
Lark,  Albert  Ernest,  F.C.A., 

2,  South  Quay,  Great  Tarr.iouth. 
Latham,  Baldwin,  M.Iust.  C.E., 

Parliament-mansions y  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
*Lawrence,  Frederick  William,  M.A., 

Mansfield  House,  Canning  Town,  E. 
Lawson,  Rev.  Herbert  J., 

l^he  Lawn,  Diss,  Norfolk. 
Lawson,  William  Ramage, 

Finchley  Lodge,  North  Finchley. 
*Leadam,  Isaac  Saunders,  M.A., 

1,  The  Cloisters,  Temple,  E,C,;    and  Reform 
Cluh,S.W. 
Leah,  Samuel  Dawson,  I.S.O., 

18,  Applegartfi-road,  Brook  Green,  W. 
Leathes,  Stanley  M., 

4,  Cletnenfs  Inn,  W.  C. 
*Leete,  Joseph, 

36,  St,  Mary-at-hill,  E.C;  and  Eversden,  S. 

Norwood-park.  Digitized  by  Vji*^VJ V  IC 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1899 
1887 
1892 
1888 
1887 
1898 
1903 
1862 
1888 
1884 

1902 
1898 
1892 
1903 
1879 
1888 
1882 
1876 
1892 
1886 
1895 
1901 
1903 

1904 


c  dp 
c  dp 


L'Estrange,  Charles  James  (Blackie  and  Son,  Ltd,)^ 

17,  Stan/wpe-sfreety  Glasgow. 
Leitch,  Alexander  (Scottish  Provident  Institution), 

17,  King  Wmiam-street,  E.C. 
Leon,  Herbert  Samuel, 

BUtchley-park^  Bletchley,  Bucks, 
*Le  Poer-Trench,  Col.  The  Hon.  W.,  R.E.,  J.P., 

3,  Hyde  Park-gardens,  W, 
*Le-Roy-Ijewi8,  Lieut.-Colonel  Herman,  B.A.,  D.S.O.t 
Westbury  House,  Pefersfield,  Hants. 
Leveaux,  Arthur  Michael,  A. I. A., 

28,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Levy,  Dr.  Hermann, 

Rmichslrasse,  17,  Berlin,  W.  10. 
Lewis,  Robert, 

1,  Bartholomew-lane,  E.C. 
♦Liberty,  A.  Lasenb}'^, 

The  Manof*  /fotise.  The  Lee,  near  Gt.  Missenden. 
*Lines,  William  Edward, 

cjo    Rev.    H.    Lines,    Golant    Vicarage,    Par 
Station,  Cornwall. 
Litchfield,  Frederick, 

38,  Whitehall  Park,  Hornseij-lane,  y. 
Litkie,  Valerian  A., 

39,  South-street,  W. 
Llewelyn,  Sir  John  T.  D.,  Bart., 

Penllergare,  Swansea, 
Lloyd,  Godfrey  Isaac  Howard, 

University  College,  Sheffield. 
Lloyd,  Wilson*  J.P.,  F.R.G.S., 

Park  Lane  House,  Wood-green,  Wednesbury, 
Loch,  Charles  S.,  B.A.  (  Vice-President), 

Drylaw  Hatch,  Oxshott,  Leatherhead. 
♦Longstaff,  George  Blundell,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

Highlands,  Putney  Heath,  S.  W. 
♦Lornie,  John  Guthrie,  J.  P.  (of  Bimam  8f  Pitcastle\ 

Rosemount,  Kirkcaldy,  N.B. 
Lough,  Thomas,  M.P., 

14,  Dean's-yard,  Westminster',  S,W. 
*Low,  Malcolm, 

22,  Roland-gardens,  S.  W. 
Lowe,  Thomas  Enoch,  F.S.A.A., 

89,  Darlington-street,  Wolverhampton. 
Lumb,  Charles  F., 

Real  Estate  Trust  Buildings,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
Lunge,  Ernest,  LL  D., 

18,  Southampton-mansions,    Southampton-nw, 
W,C. 

Lutterveld,  Willein  Margriet  Johan  van, 

Schiedamsche  Singel,  Rotf.^g^^,^^lgm\^ 
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1875 
1878 

1894 

1888 
1903 


1873 

1899 

1902 

1900,, 

1886 

1878 

1876 

1900 
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1904 
1899 
1801 
1904 
1902 
ly02 
1884 
1888 
1880 
1887 
1887 
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1884 
1898 
1876 
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1901 
1882 

1901 
1884 
1900 
1892 
1882 


c  d  p 


c  dp 


cd 


Macrosty,  Henry  William,  B.A., 

29,  Hervey-road,  BlackheaHiy  S.E. 
*MacWharrie,  Niel  Matbeson, 

Consei%'ative  Club,  St,  Jcunea^  S»  W* 
Maidment,  Thomas, 

Insurance  Chambets,  King's-road,  South8e<u 
Mallet,  Bernard, 

88,  Rutland-gate,  S.  W. 
Mandello,  Julius  George,  Ph.D. 

Pressbourg,  Hungary. 
Mansfield,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

Scone  Palace,  Perth,  N.B, 
*Manson,  Frederick  William, 

Manuel,  James, 

36,  Vitforia'Street,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
♦Marshall,  Professor  Alfred,  M.A., 

Balliol  Croft,  Madingley-road,  Camlrtdge, 
Marshall,  W.  Bayley,  M.InstC.K,  M.In8t.M.E., 

Struan,  Richmond  Hill,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham* 
Martin,  James, 

4,  King -street,  Cheapside,  E,C, 
Martin,  John  Roxburgh, 

St,  StepherCs-av.,  Parnell,  Auckland,  N.  Zealatid. 
♦Martin,  Richard  BiDDULPH,M.A.,M.P.(rr«iwrfr), 
Overbury -court,  Tewkesbury,  and  68,  Lambard' 
street,  E.C. 
Mason,  William  Arthur, 

31a,  Colmore-row,  Biimingham, 
Massingberd,  Stephen,  B.A.. 

Gunhy  Hall,  Burgh,  Lincolnshire, 
♦Mathers,  John  Shackleton, 

Mayer,  Dr.  Clemens, 

27,  Potsdofnersfrasse,  Berlin,  W.  85, 
Meakin,  George  Healey,  A.S.A.A., 

Town  Hall,  Islington,  N, 
Medhurst,  John  Thomas,  F.S.A.A., 

City  of  London  College,    White-street^  Moor* 
fields,  E.C, 
Meredith,  Hugh  Owen, 

39,  Fellows-road,  Hampstead,  N,  W. 
Merton,  Zachary, 

6,  Green-street,  Park-lane^  W, 
Miller,  John  W., 

Union  Club,  S.  W. 
Milner,  His  Excellency  Viscount,  G.C.B.  G.CM.G.f 

Government  House,  Johannesburg, 
Milnes,  Alfred,  M.A., 

44,  Goldhurst-terrace,  S.  ffampstead,  N,  W, 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1874 
1878 
1902 
1888 

1899 
1887 
1874 
1878 
1903 
1902 
1893 
1902 
1888 
1899 
1891 
1904 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1904 
1883 
1899 
1899 
1897 


c  d  p 


♦Mocatta,  Frederick  D.,  F.R.G.S., 

9,  Connauf/kt^jylace,  W, 
Moffat,  Robert  J,, 

The  Lodge^  Waterheach^  Cambndgeshire. 
Moleswortb,  Sir  Guilford  Lindsey,  K.C.I.E., 
The  Manor  House,  Btxley,  Kent, 
♦Molloy,  William  R.  J.,  M.R.I.A.  (National  Education 
Board), 

78,  Kenilworth^quare,  Rathgar,  Dublin. 
♦Moon,  Edward  Robert  Pacj,  M.P., 
6,  Onslow  Gardens^  W. 
Moore,  Arthur  Chisholm, 

23,  Essex-street,  Strand^  W,C, 
Moore,  Charles  Rendall, 

43,  Breakspears-road,  St,  Johns,  S»E, 
*Moore,  John  Byers  Gunning, 

Loymount,  Cookstown,  Ireland, 
Moores,  George, 

11,  Carta^' terrace,  Greenhays,  Manchester 
Morgan,  George  Frederick  Hughes, 

66,  Grafton-road,  Acton. 
Morgan,  Percy  Charlton, 

Queen  Anne's  Chambers,  S,  W. 
Morison,  Theodore,  M.A., 

Principal  M.  A,'0.  Coll.,  Aligarh,  U.P.,  India, 
Morris,  John  (17,  Throgmorton-avenue,  E,C.)^ 

34,  Hyde  Park-square,  W, 
Morris,  Thomas  Morgan, 

12,  Green-street,  .Neath,  South  Wales, 
Morrison,  Rev.  William  Douglas,  LL.D., 

2,  Embanhnent-gardens,  Chelsea,  S,  W 
Mosely,  Alfred,  C.M.G., 

West  Lodge,  Hadley  Wood,  Bamet 
♦Mosley,  Tonman, 

Bangors,  Iver,  Uxbridge, 
Mowbray,  Sir  Robert  Gray  Cornish,  Bart.,  M.P., 

10,  Little  Stanhope-street,  S,  W, 
Moxon.  Thomas  B., 

Lanes,  and  Forks,  Bank,  King-st,^  Manchestef\ 
Mudie-Smith,  Richard, 

43,  Lavderdale-mansions,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Muirhead,  Henry  James, 

Fairfield,  Hythe,  Kent;  and  Reform  Club,  S.  W, 
Muirhead,  James  Muirhead  Potter, 

P,0,  Box  573,44,  St.  George's  street.  Cape  Town, 
Mukerji,  Benoy  Vehari,  B.A.,  B.Litt., 

Municipal  Board,  Mainpuri,  U,P,,  India, 
Mullins,  George  Lane,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Murong,  A  Ibion-street,  Waver  ley, Sydney,  N,S,  W, 
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1891 
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1878 
1869 
1877 
1900 
1894 
1889 
1895 
1878 
1858 
i871 
1902 
1889 
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dp 


Murphy,  Sir  Shirley  Foster,  M.R.C.S., 

9,  Bentinch'terracty  Regenfa-park^  N.  W. 

Murray,  Adam, 

Hazeldea?!,  Kersal,  Mancliester, 


*Nathan,  Ileury, 

Neison,  Francis  Gustavus  Paulus,  F.I.A., 

93,  Adelaide-road,  South  Hanipstead, 
Nevill,  Charles  Henry, 

1  and  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  E.C, 
Newcomb,  Harry  T.,  LL.M., 

Boom  700,  Bond'bldff.,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
Newey,  William  Lewis, 

53,  Waverley-road^  Small  Heath,  Bif^ngham. 
Newsholme,  Arthur,  M.D., 

11,  Gloucester -place,  Brighton, 
•Nicholson,  Charles  Nor  lis, 

35,  Harrington-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S,  W. 
Nicholson,  Professor  .F.  Shield,  Ad. A.,  D.Sc., 

University  of  Edinburgh. 
Nightingale,  Miss  Florence, 

10,  South-street^  Park-lane,  W, 
*Noble,  Benjamin,  F.R.A.S., 

WeHmorland  House,  Low  Fell,  Gateshead. 
Norman,  Frederick  Charles  {Irish Provident  Ass.  Co.), 

Cranlei(jh,  Egham-hiU,  Egham,  Surrey. 
Northampton,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of, 

51,  Lennox-gardens,  S.  W. 
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Tear  of 
ElecUofu 

1888 
1898 
1893 


1887 
1899 
1866 
1888 


1886 

d 

1880 

1901 

1885 

odp 

1885 

d 

1904 

1896 

1892 

c 

1878 

1899 

1894 

d 

1887 

d 

c  dp 


Oakley,  Sir  Henry, 

37,  Chester-teiTGce,  Regent* s-park^  N.  W, 
O'Connor,  Percival  C.  Scott, 

Chopra,  Bengal^  India, 
O'Connor,  Vincent  C.  Scott, 

Authors'  Club,  3,  Whitehall-court ;  and  cjo  W 
Watson  4-  Co,,  7,  Waterloo-place,  S.W, 
O'Conor,  James  Edward,  CLE., 

144,  Church-road,  Upper  Norwood,  S,E, 
♦Oelsner,  Isidor, 

31,  Holland  Villas-road,  Kensington,  W, 
Offen,  Charles  Rose  Witcher, 

Bloom shxn^  House,  Queen-square,  W.C, 
Ogle,  William,  M.A.,  1VI.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Ac, 

10,  Gordon-street^  Gordon-square^  W.C, 
♦Oldham,  John  {River  Plate  Telegraph  Co,), 

287,  San  Afarlin,  Buenos  Aires. 
Olmsted,  Victor  H., 

The  Ph/month,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
Olney,  (jeorge  Washington,  LL.6., 

58,  William-street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
Onslow,  The  Right  lion,  the  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G., 

Clandon-park,  Guildford,  Surrey. 
Oppenheim,  Henry, 

16,  Bruton-street,  Bond-street,  W. 
Ormsby,  John  Yeaden, 

Ontario  Mutual  Life  A  ss.  Co,,  Woodstock,  Ontario. 
Owen,  Edgar  Theodore, 

Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  Perth,  W.A. 
Owen,  Evan  Frederick,  A.!. A., 

A  ctnar}}  for  Friendly  Societies,  Melbourne. 


♦Page,  Edward  D.  {Faulkner,  Page,  ^  Co.), 
60,  Worth-street,  New  York  City. 
Paish,  George, 

**  Statist*'  Office,  51,  Cannon- street,  E.G. 
♦Palgrave,  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  P.R.S., 
Belton,  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk, 
Pannell,  William  Henry,  F.C.A.,  ^ 

Library  Chambers,  Basinghall-streetf^MS^V^ 
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1901 

1878 
1903 
1878 
1883 
1888 
1877 
1878 
1893 
1884 
1895 
1903 
1891 
1894 
1902 
1890 
1883 
1886 

1887 
1886 
1871 
1898 

1900 
1904 


d 
d 


d 
d 
d 


d 
d 


Parisot,  Oscar  La  Valette, 

"  Daist/crofl,**  Caterham,  Sun'etf, 
Park,  David  Francis,  C.A.,  F.P.A.,  A.LA., 

39,  Lombard-street,  B.C. 
Parker,  Sir  Gilbert,  M.P., 

20,  Carlton  House-terrace,  S,  W. 
Parry,  Thomas, 

Grafton  House ^  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Paterson,  John, 

1,  Walhrook,  E.G. 
Pattullo,  James  Durie, 

65,  London  Wall,  E.G. 
Paul,  Henry  Moncreiff, 

12,  Lansdowne-crescent^  Notting-hill,  W^ 
Paulin,  David, 

6,  Forres-street,  Edinburgh. 
Payne,  Alexander  William,  P.C.A., 

70,  Fijisbwy  ^venient,  E.G. 
♦Peace,  Sir  Walter,  K.C.^f.G., 

26,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Peixotto,  M.  Percy  (t/.5.  Equitable  Life  Office)^ 

36*",  Avenue  de  VOpei^a,  Paris, 
Pekelharing,  Dr  G., 

8,  Zeemansstraat,  Jtotterdam. 
Penn-Lewis,  William, 

The  Woodlands,  Great  Glen,  near  Leicester, 
Penis,  George  Herbert  (Aiferary  Agency  ofLondon)^ 

5,  Henrietta-street,  W,C. 
Peter8,  Edward  T.  {U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture), 

58,  Savernake-road,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Peters,  John  Wyatt, 

5,  King's-road,  Southsea. 
Petheram,  Frederick  AVilliara,  F.C.A., 

Moorfield-chmbrs.,  [)5,Finsbury-pavement,  E.G. 
Peto,  Sir  Henrv,  Bart.,  M.A., 

Ghedington  Gourt,  Misterton,  Grewkerne,  Somer^ 
setshire. 
Phelps,  Lieut -General  Arthur, 

23,  Augustus-road,  Edgbaston,  Birwingkam., 
♦Phelps,  The  Rev.  Lancelot  Ridley,  M.A., 

Oriel  College,  Orfoi-d. 
•Pickering,  John,  F.PJi.S.,  F.S.A., 

86,  Thicket-road,  Anerley,  S.E. 
Pietersen,    James    Frederick    Gerhard,    L.R.C.P.,. 
M.R.C.S., 

Ashwood  House,  Kingsivinford,  Dudley. 
Pigou,  Arthur  Cecil,  M.A., 

King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Pilling,  John  Albert, 

cjo  Messrs.  Deloitte  ^  Co.,  4^  Jo||ft|fSS(„^^t^ 
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7«arof 

QecKion. 

1878 
1886 
1908 
1890 
1881 
1902 
1883 
1895 
1901 
1801 

1896 
1891 
1891 
1879 

1871 

1877 
1877 
1867 
1896 
1887 
1877 
1897 
1887 
1889 


cd 


cd 


cd 


c  dp 
c  dp 

d 
c  dp 


*Pim,  Joseph  Todhimter, 

Ktnnamara,  Monkstown,  Co,  Dublin, 
Pink,  J.  PVaDcis, 

62,  ChandoS'Street,  Strand,  W,C, 
Pirrie,  The  Right  Hon.  William  James,  P.O.,  LL.D., 

Doicmhire  House,  Belgrave-square,  S,W. 
Pittar,  Thomas  John,  C.B.,  C.M.G., 

H,M,  Custom  House,  E,C, 
Planck,  Charles,  M.U.{j.S.  (Deputy  Surgeon'Omeral)^ 

Lyden  Croft,  Edenbridge,  Kent, 
Plant,  Alfred  Thomas, 

Accountants  Office,  G,W,R,,  Paddington. 
Piatt,  James, 

19,  Rvslyn  Hill,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Platt-Higgins,  Frederick,  M.P., 

Queen  A  nne's-mansions,  St,  James's-park^  S,  W, 
Plender,  William, 

4,  Loihhury,  E.C, 

Plowden,  Sir  William  Chicele,  K.C.S.L, 

5,  Park-crescent,    Porttand-place^    W.;     and 
Aston  Rowani  House,  Tetsworth,  Oxon, 

♦Pontifex,  Bryan,  A.C.A., 

East  India  Railway  House,  Calcutta, 
Pope,  Heury  Richard, 

Iddesleigh  Mansions,  Westminster,  S,W. 
Potter,  Henry, 

222,  Queen' s-road,  Neu)  Cross  Gate,  S.E. 
♦Powell,  Sir  Fkancis  Sharp,  Bart.,  M.P., 

{President),    Horton    Old    HaU^   Bradford,    and 
1 ,  Cambridge- square,  Hyde-park,  W, 
Power,  Edward, 

16,  Southtvell-gai'dens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
♦Prance,  Reginald  Heber, 

Frognal,  Hampstead,  N,  W. 
Praschkauer,  Maximilian, 

Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  St,  Jameds-park,  S,  IV. 
*Pratt,  Rol)ert  Lindsay, 

80,  Bondgate,  Darlington, 
Pretyman,  Captain  Ernest  George,  M.P., 
Orwell'park,  Ipswich, 
♦Price,  L.  L.,  M.A., 

Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
Price-Williams,  Richard,  M.InstC.E., 

18,  Chandos-road,  Willesden  Oreen, 
Primrose,  Sir  Henry  William,  K.C.B.,  C.S.L, 

Inland  Revenue  Office,  Somerset  House,  W,C. 
Probyn,  Leslie  Charles, 

79,  Onslcw -square,  S,  W, 
Probyn,  Lieut.-Colonel  Clifford, 

55,  Grosvenor-street,  ^ro^v^jf^f-^gjM^^J^Qie 
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Tear  of 
Election. 

1886 
1896 
1902 
1871 


1901 


1883 
1872 
1888 
1858 
1886 
1900 
1887 
1880 
1897 
1903 
1874 


dp 


cd 
dp 
dp 


Provand,  Andrew  Dryburgh, 

2,  Whitehall'CotirU  S.  W. 
Pryor,  Edward  Thomas, 

23,  Fore-street,  E.C. 
Puckle,  Raymond  Aufiere, 

19,  cZ^  Crespt^/ny-park,  London,  S.E» 
Puleston,  Sir  John  Henr}-, 

44,  Coleman-street,  E.C. 


Quio,  Stewart  Blacker,  F.C.A., 
1,  Lombards Ireet,  Belfast. 


c  dp 


Rabbidge,  Richard,  F.C.A., 
32,  Poultry,  E.C. 
*Rabino,  Joseph, 

Chief  Manager,  Imperial  Bank  ofPersia^Teheran. 
»Radcliffe,'Sir  David,  J.P., 

Hosehank,  Knowsley^  Prescot. 
•Radstock,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

Mayjield,  Woobton^  Southampton. 
Rae,  John,  M.A., 

1 ,  Rocklaiul-road,  Putney,  S.  W. 
Raffalovich,  Alexis, 

Gr.  Morskaia,  bSfS,  St.  Petersburg. 
Raffalovich,  Ilis  Excellency  Arthur, 

19,  Avenue  Hoche,  Paris. 
Rankin,  Sir  James,  Bart,  M.P., 

35,  Ennismort-gardens,  Prince* s^gate,  S.  W. 
Ranson,  Albert, 

32,  Westgate-street,  Ipswich. 
Rathbone,  Miss  Eleanor  F., 

Green  Bank.  Liverpool. 
♦Ravenstein,  Ernest  George,  F.R.G.S.,       -^  , 

2,  York'ma)isions,  Battersea'parkioS^W^O^i^ 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1877 
1895 
1893 
1889 
1903 
1888 

1886 
1888 
1895 
1899 
1895 
1903 
1873 
1892 
1882 
1894 
1900 

1904 

1901 
1880 
1873 
1904 
1892 


c  d  p 


dp 


•Rawlins,  Thomas, 

45,  King  Williavi-streefy  E.C. 
Rawlinson,  Albert, 

22,  Ryder-street,  St.  James's,  S.W. 
Rea,  Charles  Herbert  Edmniid, 

223,  Norwood-roady  Herne-hilL  S.E. 
•Reed,  Thomas,  F.C.A., 

63,  King-street,  South  Shields. 
Reilly,  John, 

17,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Rew,  R.  Henry  {Hon,  Secretary), 

Board   of  Agriculture  and   Fishef^es,   3,    St. 
James' S'Square,  S.  W. 
Rhens,  Robert, 

77,  Amhurst-road^  Ilachiey,  N.E 
Rhodes,  George  Webber, 

131,  Wool  Exchange,  E.C. 
Richards,  Roger  C.  {Inner  Temple), 

14d,  Ifyde  PL  Mansions,  Mai^lebone-rd.,  W.C. 
Richardson,  George  Henry,  P.C.I.S., 

Richardson,  Sir  Thomas, 

Kirklevington  Grange,  Yarm,  Forks. 
Ripon,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of. 

The  Palctce,  Ripon. 
Ripon,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  K.G.,  F.R.S.^ 

9,  Chelsea  Embankment,  S.W. 
Riviagton,  Francis  Hansard, 

44,  Connaught'Square,  W. 
Roberts,  Edward,  F.R.A.S.  {Nautical  Almanac  Office), 

3,  Verulam-buildings,  Graffs  Inn,  IV.C. 
Robertson,  James  Bair, 

National  Liberal  Club,  S.  W. 
Robinson,  James, 

Clarendon  House,  Clayton-st.  W.,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 
Rogers,  Arthur  George  Liddon,  M.A., 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  4,  White^ 
hall-place,  S.  W. 
Rogers,  John  Innes, 

119,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
•Ronald,  Byron  L., 

14,  Upper  Phillimore-gardens,  W. 
Rosebery,  TlieRt.Hon.  the  Earl  of,K.G.,K.T.,  F.R.S.,. 

38,  Berkeley-square,  W. 
Rosenbaum,  Simon, 

18,  Hie  Avenue,  Bedford-park,  W. 
Ross,  Charles  Edmonstone,  F.S.A.A., 

Public  Works  Department,  Chepaux,  Madras. 
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Year  of 
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1900 
1897 
1904 
1899 
1898 
1890 
1903 
1888 
1886 
1878 
1902 


1894 

d 

1898 

d 

1875 

d 

1868 

e 

1899 
1895 

d 

1891 
1886 

d. 

1893 

d 
dp 


Hoss,  John  Hewlett  (Australian  Financial  Gazette)^ 

Queen-street^  Melbourne^  Victoria, 
Rothwell,  William  Thomas,  J.P., 

Newton  HecUh^  near  Manchester. 
Routly,  William  Henry, 

Borough  Accountant^  Folkestone, 
Rowntree,  Benjamin  Seebohm, 

32,  St.  Mary's,  York. 
Rozenraad,  Oomelius, 

4,  Moreton-gardens,  Remington,  W, 
Ruffer,  Marc  Armand,  M.A,,M.D.,  B.Sc., 

liamleh,  Egypt. 
Runciman,  Walter,  M.A.,  M.P., 

West  Dentrtn  Hall,  Scotswood-on-Ti/ne, 
Rusher,  Edwai-d  Arthur,  F.I.A., 

142,  Holhom  Bars,  B.C. 
Russell,  Arthur  B.,  P.C.A.  (11,  Ludgate-hill,  E.G.), 

17,  Rosslyn-hill,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Russell,  Richard  F., 

8,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
Ruttkay,W.  de,  lih.J).(^AustrO'Hungarian  Consulate)^ 

22,  Laurence  Pountney-lane,  E.G. 


Sachs,  Edwin  Otho, 

3,  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Salmon,  Richard  George,  F.LA., 

Sun  TAfe  Ass.  SoCy  Threadneedle-sUy  E.G. 
♦Salomons,  Sir  David  Lionel,  Bart.,  J.P., 

Broom-hill,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Samuelson,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Bernhard,  Bart.,P.R.S., 

66,  Pnnce's-gate,  Hyde-park,  S.  W. 
Sanderson,  Frank,  M.A., 

Canada  Life  Ass.  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Sanger,  Charles  Percy,  M.A., 

4:b^,  Strand,  W.C. 
♦Sarda,  Pandit  Har  Bilas,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S., 

Qoveimment  College,  Ajmere,  India. 
Sauerbeck,  Augustus  (HelmuVi  Schwartz  ^  Co.)^ 

3  &  4,  Moorgate-streef -buildings,  E.C. 
Saunders,  Cecil  Roy, 


Eling  House,  Eling,  Hants, 
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Tear  of 
Election. 

1887 
1877 
1902 
1904 
1891 
1895 
1891 
.  1895 
1883 
1900 
1888 
1880 
1899 
1886 
1873 
1898 
1877 

1898 
1885 
1888 

1904 
1886 
1904 
1892 


dp 


dp 

d 
c 
c  d  p 


*Scarth,  Leveson,  M.A., 

12,  York-buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
Schiff,  Charles, 

22,  LowndeS'Square,  S.  W. 
Schindler,  Walter, 

144,  Mitcham-lane,  Streatham,  S.  W. 
Schlesinger,  Louis  G., 

12a,  Avenida  Sur  16b,  Guatemala. 
•Schloss,  David  P.,  M.A., 

Hill  House,  Wimbledon. 
Schmidt,  Hermaun  {Deutsche  Bank), 

Lombard  House,  George-yard,  Lombard-st.,  E.G. 
Schooling,  John  Holt, 

Fothenngkatf  Hse.,  Montpeliei'-row,  Twickenham. 
Schuurman,  Willem  H.  A.  Elink, 

71,  Bosboon-Toussaintsiraat,  Amsterdam. 
•Schwann,  J(»hn  Frederick, 

Oakfield,  Wimbledon;  and  6,  Moorgate-at.E  C 
Scott,  Richard  Clarkson, 

21,  Water-street,  Liverpool. 
Scotter,  Sir  Charles, 

Surbiton. 
*Seeiey,  Sir  Charles,  Bart., 

Sherwood  Lodge,  Nottingham. 
Setchfield,  George  Beeby  {Refuge  Ass.  Co.), 

Beulah  Kop,  8,  Clarkson-street,  SheMeld. 
Seyd,  Ernest  J.  P., 

38,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Seyd,  Richard, 

38,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Shaw,  Wii  liam  Napier,  M.A.,  P.R.S.,  D.Sc, 

10,  Moreton-gardens,  South  Kensington,  W 
Shaw-Lkkevre,  The  Right  Hon.  George,  M.A. 
{Honorary  Vice-President), 

18,  Bryanston-square    W. 
Sherwell,  Arthur, 

Grossways  House,  Reigate-hill,  Surrey. 
Sherwin,  Joseph  Henry, 

10,  Little  GoUege-street,  Westminster  A  bbev,  S.  W 
Shillcock,  Joshua,  M.A., 

Bank  of  England,  West  Branch,  Burlington^ 
gardens,  W. 
Sidwell,  Henry  Thomas, 

Hatfield,  Herts. 
Silver,  Stephen  William, 

3,  York-gate,  Regent' s-park,  N.  W. 
Sim,  James  Duncan  Stuart, 

Ravcnscroft,  iWutfield,  Surrey. 
♦Sinclair,  Captain  John,  M. P.,  ^  j 

101,  Mount-street,  Berkeley-sqt^iJ^^^^^ 
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Y<^ar  of 
Election. 

1902 
1881 

1888 
1888 
1883 
1878 
1878 
1889 
1904 
1877 
1888 
1891 
1901 
1890 
1894 
1894 
1900 

1899 
1904 
1897 
1895 
1855 
1904 
1896 


d 
d 


cd 


Sinclair,  H.  D., 

19  mid  20,  Silver-street,  Wood-street,  E.C, 
Skrine,  Francis  Henry  B., 

c/o  H.  S.  King  and  Co.,  45,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Slade,  Alfred  Thomas, 

Wardrobe  Chambers,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Slade,  Francis  William, 

17,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Sly,  Richard  Stevens,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S., 

Killiney,  Haiher  ley -road,  Sidcup,  Kent. 
•Smith,  Charles,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Insr,  C.E.^ 

cfo  Sir  Henrif  Gilbert,  Harpenden,  St.  Albans.. 
•Smith,  George,  LL.D.,  C.I.E., 

10,  South  Learmouth-gardens,  Edinburgh. 
Smith,  George  Armitage,  M.A., 

3,  Albert-terrace,  Regenfs-parh,  N.  W. 
Smith,  Hastings  B.  Lees,  M.A., 

Ruskin  College,  Oxford. 
Smith,  Howard  S.,  A.I.A.,  F.F.A., 

Bank  Chambers,!  4,  Waterloo-streetJBirmingham. 
Smith,  Hubekt  Llewelli^,  C.B.,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 

Onkfield  Lodge,  Ashtead. 
Smith,  Right  Hon.  James  Parker,  P.O.,  M.P., 

Jordanhill^  Particle,  N.B. 
Smith,  Robert  John,  C.A., 

59,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. 
Smith,  William  Alexander,  J.P., 

Arpafeelie,  Moortbank,  N.S.W. 
♦Smith,  The  Hon.  William  Frederick  Danvers,  M.P., 

3,  Grosvenor-place,  S.  W. 
Smithers,  Frederick  Oldershaw, 

171,  Adelaide-road,  Hampsteadj  N,  W. 
•Somerville,  William,  D.Sc.,  M.A., 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  4,  White- 
hall-place,  S.  W. 
Sorley,  James,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A.,  F.R.S.E., 

32,  Onslow-square,  S.W. 
Souter,  John, 

cjo  Mines  Depart,  P.  0.  Box  1 1  ^2  ^Johannesburg. 
Southgate,  Henry  William, 

10,  Gippeswyk-avenue,  Ipswich. 
Soward,  Alfred  Walter, 

28,  Therapia-road,  Honor  Oak,  S.E. 
Sowray,  John  Russell, 

Golfers'  Club,  Whitehall-court,  S.  W. 
Sowrey,  John  William, 

Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Telegraph  Street,  E.C. 
Sparrow,  Frederick  Syer, 

cjo  J.  Wonfor,  22,  Yonge-pk.,  Seven  Sisters-rd. 
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Tear  of 

Election. 

1889 

1904 

1867 

1892 

1897 

d 

1883 

1898 

1856 

d 

1882 

1901 

1889 

d 

1902 

1899 

1882 

1885 

d 

1903 

d 

1902 

d 

1904 

1902 

1889 

1872 

d 

1883 

d 

1880 

1884 

Speirs,  Edwin  Robert  {General  Life  Ass.  Co.), 

1,  Waterloo-place,  S.  W. 
Spencer,  Frederick  Herbert,  LTj.B., 

17,  Tiverton-mansiotis,  Qrajfs  Inn-road,  \V,C, 
*Spencer,  Robert  James, 

Spender,  John  Alfred,  M.A., 
45,  Sloane-sireel,  S.  W. 
Spensley,  J.  Calvert, 

3,  ProvosUroad,  S.  Hampstead,  N,  W. 
Spicer,  Albert, 

50,  Upper  Thames-street,  E.C. 
Spicer,  Edward  Samuel, 

73,  Philbeack-gardens,  S.  W. 
♦Sprague,  Thomas  Bond,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.I.A., 

29,  Buckinghani'terrace^  Edinburgh, 
Stack,  Thomas  Neville, 

7,  Union-court,  E.C. 
Stallard,  Charles  Frampton, 

F,0.  Box  5156,  Johannesburg, 
Stanton,  Arthur  G., 

13,  Rood-lane,  E.C, 
*Steel-Maitland,  Arthur  Herbert  Drummond  Ramsay, 

72,  Cadogan-square,  S,W. 
Stenberg,  Ernst  Gottfried, 

Registrar- GeneraCs  Office,  Perth^  W,A, 
♦Stern,  Sir  Edward  D., 

4,  Carlton  House-terrace,  S,  W, 
Stevens,  Marshall, 

18,  Exchange-street,  Manchester 
Stevens,  William  James, 

148,  Devonshire-road,  Forest  Hill,  S,E, 
Stone,  George  F., 

Secretai^y,  Board  of  Trade,  Chicago, 
Stoppelaar,  Gerard  Nicolaas  de, 

48,  Chaussee  de  Charleroi,  Brussels, 
Stott,  Walter  Grason, 

Waver  lei/  Hotels  Southampton-row,  W.C, 
Stow,  Harry  Vane, 

24,  Holborn,  E.C. 
Strachey,  General  Sir  Richard,  R.E.,  G.C.S.I.,  F.R.S., 

69,  Lancaster-gate,  W, 
*Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 
G.C.M.G.  {High  Commissioner  for  Canada), 

17,  Victoiia-street,  S.  W. 
Strutl^  Hon.  Frederick, 

Milford  House,  near  Derby, 
*Sugden,  Richard, 

The  Fan^e  Close,  Brighouse^  Yorkshire. 
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1895 
1902 
1900 
1881 
1900 


1904 
1889 
1889 
1901 
1887 
1888 
1898 
1893 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1896 
1864 


dp 


c  dp 


Sutherland,  J.  Francis,  M.D., 

19,  Mayfield-road^  Edinburgh 
Sutton,  Martin  John,  J- P., 

Ilenley-parkf  Henley-^n-Thames, 
Swetenham,  Charles  C, 

c/o  Grindlay  Groom  ^  Co.y  Bombay^  India. 
Sykes,  George  Samuel, 

1,  Granfs'lane,  Calcutta,  India. 
Sykes,  John  Frederick  Joseph,  M.D.^  D.Sc,, 

40,  Camden-squarey  N,  W. 


Tatham,  Basil  St.  John, 

P.O.  Box  1558,  Johannesburg. 
Tattersall,  William, 

Melbrook^  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 
Tayler,  Stephen  Seaward  (Alderman), 

Fairhohney  Mt.  Ephraim-rd.,  Streatham^  S.W. 
Taylor,  Lachlan, 

Taylor,  R.  Whately  Cooke, 

39,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
♦Taylor,  Theodore  Cooke,  M.P.,  J.P., 

Sunny  Barik,  Bailey,  Yorkshire. 
Teasdale,  William  Alfred, 

21,  Boston-street,  Hulme,  Manchester, 
Teece,  Richard,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A., 

87,  Pitt-street,  Sydney,  N,S.W. 
Temperley,  William  Angus,  junr., 

2,  St.  Nicholas-buildings,  Newcastle^on^Tyne. 
Theobald,  John  Wilson, 

3a,  Coleman-street,  E.C. 
Thodey,  William  Henry, 

479,  Collins-street,  Melbourne,  Victoricu- 
Thomas,  David  Alfred,  M.A.,  M.P., 

Llanwem,  near  Newport,  Mon. 
Thomas,  John  CoUette, 

Trewince,  Portscatho,  CornwalL 
Thomas,  John  Tubb,  L.R.C.P.  &  S.  (Ediu  ),  D.P.H., 

Pevensey  House,  Trowbridge^  Wilts, 
•Thompson,  Henry  Yates, 

19,  Portman-square,  W.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Tear  of 
Election. 

1901 


1895 
1882 
1889 
1899 
1868 
1868 
1903 
1903 
1890 
1886 
1892 


dp 


1903 

1877 


c  dp 


Thompson,  Robert  John, 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fishenes,  4,  White- 
hall-place,  S,W. 
Thomson,  David  Couper,  J.P., 

Dundee  Courier  Office,  Ikindeen 
Tinker,  James, 

Hordle  House,  Brochenhurst,  R.S.O.,  Hants. 
Touch,  George  Alexander, 

26,  Collingham-gardens,  South  Kensington^S.  W, 
Tozer,  William  Henry, 

28,  Ahinqdon-etreet^  Westminster,  S.  W. 
♦Treatt,  Frank  Burford, 

JPolice  Magistrate,  Cohar^  New  South  Wales, 
Tritton,  Joseph  Herbert, 

64,  Lombard- street,  E.C. 
Trivett,  John  Burt, 

Friendly  Societies'  Dept,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Tryon,  Captain  George  Clement, 

46,  Eaton-place,  S.  W. 
•Turner,  Rev.  Harward,  M.D.  (Paris),  B.Sc,  F.RM.S., 

Turner,  William  (c/o  The  Librarian), 

Free  Public  Library,  Trinity- street,  Cardiff. 

Tyler,  Edgar  Alfred, 

9,  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  E.C. 


Unstead,  John  Frederick,  B.A., 

62,  Stock-well  Park-road,  S.  W. 
*Urlin,  Richard  Denny, 

22,  Stafford-terrace,  Phillimore-gardens,  W, 
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Tear  of 
Election. 

1903 

1888 
1903 
1889 
1888 
1894 
1886 
1876 
1885 

1877 
1904 


1902 
1904 
1902 
1900 

1890 
1900 
1903 


♦Vaizey,  Ker  George  Russell, 

10 ^  Lime-street,  E.C, 
Van  Kaalte,  Marcus, 

22,  Austin  Friars,  E,C. 
Varley,  Jesse,  C.A.,  A.(J.I.S., 

Longleat,  Paget-road,  Wolverhampton. 
♦Venning,  Charles  Harrison, 

25,  Lawrence- lane,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Verdin,  William  Henry,  J.P., 

Wins/ordj  Cheshire. 
Verne  J,  Frederick  William, 

12,  Connaiight-plac€j  Marble  Arch,  W. 
Verulam,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

Govhamhury,  St.  Albans. 
Vigers,  Robei-t, 

4,  Frederick^s-place,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
Vincent,  Frederick  James,  A.I.A.  {London,  Glasgow^ 
and  Edinburgh  Assurance  Co.), 

26  4'  27,  Farringdon-street,  E.C. 
Vine,  Sir  John  Richard  Somers,  C.M.G., 

P.O.  Box  654,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 
Vinter,  James  Odell,  J.P., 

Southfield,  Trnmpington^  Cambs. 


Wacha,  Dinsha  Edulji, 

84,  Hornby-road,  Fort,  Bombay. 
Wagner,  H.  R., 

120,  Bishopsgate-slreet  Within,  E.C. 
Wahrmaun,  Ernest, 

Gisellaplatz,  5,  Buda  Pesth. 
W^alford,     Adolphus     Augustus     Beddall    {Frank 
Brown  4r  Co.), 

Finkle  Chambers,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Walford,  Ernest  Leopold, 

lie,  llyde Park-mansion^ Marylebone-rii., N.  W. 
Wall,  Arthur  Eccles, 

50,  Longland-road,  Liscard,  Cheshire. 
Wall,  Edgar  George, 

29,  Palliser-road,  West  Kensington.  W^]c> 

'  Digitized  ^yVj\jOvlc 
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Year  of 
Election. 
1904 

^. 

1868 

1880 

d 

1904 

1900 

d 

1899 

1893 

1888 

1863 

1«86 

P 

1892 

1904 

1902 

d 

1903 

1885 

d 

1888 

1904 

d 

1898 

d 

1873 

c 

1874 

1900 

1889 

1855 

cd  p 

1902 

Wall,  Walter  William, 

26,  Bradgate-road^  Caiford^  S.E. 
Wallis,  Charles  James, 

ifloe^  Gomshall,  Guildford. 
Wallis,  E.  White, 

tipper  Frognal  Lodye^  Hampstead,  N,  W. 
♦Walsh,  Correa  M03  Ian, 

Bellport^  Long  Island,  New  York,  U.S.A, 
Wamsley,  Arthur  Wilson, 

Royal  Exchange  Ass.  Co.,  Boyal Exchange^  E.G. 
Ward,  Joseph  Frederick, 

8,  Main-street.  Port  Elizabeth. 
Ward,  William  Culieii,  F.S.I.A., 

113,  Pitt-street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Warren,  Reginald  Augustus,  tF.P., 

Preston-place,  near  Worthing. 
Waterhouse,  Edwin,  B.A.,  A.LA.,  F.C.A., 

3,  Frederick-place,  Old  Jewiy,  E.G. 
Waters,  Alfred  Charles, 

General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  W.C. 
Wates,  Charles  Marshall, 

47,  Westhere-road,  West  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Watkins,  John  Milton, 

"  Statist"  Office,  51,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
Watson,  Alfred  William,  F.I.A., 

**  Wenhasfon,^  Ebers-rd.,  Mapper ley-pk.,  Notts. 
Watson,  Ralph  Cook, 

31,  Sanderson-road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
*Watt,  William, 

17,  Queen^s-road,  Aberdeen. 
Webb,  Henry  Barlow, 

Holnulale,  Dorking, 
Webb,  Montagu  de  Pomeroy, 

Karachi,  India. 
Weedon,  Thornhill, 

Govt.  Statistician,  Bryn-Mawr,  Brisbane. 
*Welby,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.B., 

11,  Stratton-street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Welch,  Charles,  F.S.A., 

Guildhall,  E.G.  {Representing  the  Library  Gom- 
mittee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Gity  of  London.) 
Weldon,  Francis  Seymour, 

Sarandi,  East  Molesey, 
•Wells-Smith,  Henry,  A.C.A., 

"  Hillcrest^  Blyth-grove,  Worksop,  Notts. 
Welton,  Thomas  Abehcrohbie,  P.C.A., 

22,  Palace-road,  Streatham-hilU  S.W. 
Westall,  George, 

87,  Chancery -lane,  W.C.  ^  . 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1879 
1901 
1882 
1878 
1887 
1859 
1887 
1863 
1888 
1895 
1892 
1884 
1895 
1899 
1898 
1884 
1895 
1904 
1860 
1902 
1901 
1896 
1897 
1904 
1864 


d 

d 

cd 

d 


♦Westlake,  John,  K.C.,  LL.D., 

The  River  House,  8,  Chelsea  Embankment, 
Weston,  Sydney  Frank, 

19,  Eppei'stone-rd.y  W.  Bridgford,  Nottingham, 
♦Whadcoat,  John  Henry,  F.C.A., 

Rockc liffe ,  Kirkcudbrightsh ire, 
Wharton,  James, 

Edgehilf,  Netherliall-gds,^  FitzJohn^s-av,,  N,  W, 
Whinney,  Frederick, 

8,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 
Whitbread,  Samuel, 

Southill'parkj  Bigglesivade,  Beds* 
♦White,  The  Rev.  George  Cecil,  M.A., 

Nursling  Rectory,  Southampton. 
White,  Leedham, 

1 6,  Weiherhy-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W, 
Whitehead,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  J.F.,  D.L., 

Wilmingtofi,  Manor,  near  Dartford. 
Whitehead,  The  Hon.  Thomas  Henderson,  M.L.C., 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  4  c,  Hong  Kong. 
Whiteleoge,  B.  Arthur,  C.B.,  M.D., 

3,  Edwai'deS'place,  Kensington,  W. 
Whiteley,  William, 

31,  Porchester'terrace,  Hyde-park,  W. 
\Miittuck,  Edward  Arthur,  M.A.,  B.C.L., 

Claverton  Manor,  Bath, 
Wiener,  Isidore, 

Colecroft,  Kenley,  Surrey, 
Wigham,  Matthew  Thomas,  A.S.A.A,, 

826,  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  E.G. 
Wightman,  Charles, 

1,  Fenchurch-avenue,  E,C, 
Wilenkin,  Gregory, 

7,  Wetherhy-gardens,  South  Kensington,  &  W» 
Wilkins,  Henry  H.  J., 

St,  Tydfil  Chambers,  Queen-street,  Cardiff. 
Willans,  John  Wrigley, 

National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall-place,  S,  W, 
Willby,  Percy  Luck 

810 — 11,  Salisbury  House,  Londan^wcUl,  E.C, 
Willcox,  Walter  F.,  Ph.D., 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  Fork,  U.S.A. 
♦Williams,  Major  Charles  Woolmer, 

245,  Shaftesbury-avenue,  New  Oxford-sU,  W.C. 
♦Williams,  Ernest  E., 

Egmont  Lodge,  Church-row,  Old  Fulham,  S.  W, 
Williams,  Frederick  Alfred,  A.I.A., 

Hurstpierpoint,  Hornchurch,  Essex. 
Williams,  Frederick  Bessant,  F.S.A.  (Scot), 

19,  Haymarket,  S.  W.       ,y,^-,,,,,,  ^y  v^^Oglc 
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TMirof 
Election. 

1895 
1888 
1895 
1898 
1901 
1891 
1898 
1884 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1902 
1902 
1897 
1897 
1887 
1902 
1890 
1903 
1895 
1878 
1887 


d 
dp 


Williams,  Harry  Mallam,  F.S.A.  (Scot), 

Tilekurstj  Priory-park^  Kew, 
♦Williams,  Robert,  M.P., 

20,  Birchin-lane,  E.G. 
♦Willis,  J.  G.,  B.A., 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall-yardena^  S.  W, 
Wilson,  Alexander  Johnstone, 

Annandale^  AtkirC s-road,  Clapham-parh,  S.W^ 
Wilson,  George  Thomson  {Equitable  Life  Asa,  Soc. 

of  U.S.),  V20,  Broadway,  New  York. 
Wilson,  Henry  Joseph,  M.P., 

Osgathorpe  Hills,  Sheffield. 
Wilson,  Henry  Wrigley, 

144,  Elgin-avenue,  W. 
Wilson,  Hon.  James,  C.S.I., 

Secretary  to  Government,  Calcutta,  India. 
Wines,  Frederick  H.,  M.D., 

Census  Office,  Washington,  D.C.^  U.S.A, 
Wolfe,  S.  Herbert, 

35,  Nassau-street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
Wolfenden,  Henry, 

1,  Palace-court,  Hyde-park,  W. 
Wolfner,  Dr.  Paul, 

Andrdssy-ut  10.  sz.,  Buda  Pesth. 
Wood,  Alfred  John,  I.S.O., 

Statistical  Office,  Custom  House,  E.C. 
Wood,  George  Henry, 

14,  McLeod-road,  Abbey  Wood,  Kent. 
Woodd,  Basil  Aubrey  llollond. 

Conyngham  Hall,  Knaresborough,  Torks. 
Woodhouse,  Coventry  Archer, 

30,  Mincing-lane,  E.C. 
Woodhouse,  Li&ter,  A.O.A., 

Westminster  City  Hall,  Channg  Cross-rd.,  W.  C. 
♦Woollcombe,  Robert  Lloyd,  LL.D.,  &c., 

14,  Waterloo-road,  Dublin. 
Woolley,  Ernest, 

7,  Finch-lane,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
Worsfold,  Edward  Mowll, 

Market  Square,  Dover. 
Worsfold,  Rev.  John  Napper,  M.A., 

Haddlesey  Rectory,  near  Selby,  Yorks. 
Worthington,  A.  W.,  B.A., 

Old  Swinford,  Stourbridge. 
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Ye&rot 
Election. 


1895 
1886 
1900 
1888 
1902 
1877 
1898 
1895 


1901 


c  dp 


c  d  p 


Yanagisawa,  Count  Yastitoshi, 

1,  Shiba  Yamnchi,  8,  ChSme,  TokiOy  Japan. 
Yerburgh,  Robert  Armstrong,  M.P., 

26,  Kensifigtmi  Gore,  S,  W. 
Yerbury,  John  Edwin, 

The  Settlement,  Tavist ock-place,  W.C. 
*Yglesia8,  Miguel, 

2,  Tokenhouse-huildings,  E.G. 
Yorke,  Captain  James  Austin, 

213,  The  Grove,  Hammersmith,  W. 
*Youll,  John  Gibson, 

Jesm ond-road^  Newcastle-on-  Tyne. 
Young,  Sydney, 

The  Coim  Exchange,  Mark-lane^  E,C<, 
Yule,  George  Udny, 

Citi/  4'  Guilds  Institute,  Exhibition-road,  S,W.; 
4r  Pine  Cone,  Woodham-rd,,  nr,  Addlestoji*'. 


Zimmerman,  Lawrence  M'olff, 

5,    Edensor-pUice,    Dickenson-road,    Rusholme, 
Manchester. 


*^*  2'he  Honorary  Secretaries  request  that  any  inaccuracy  in  the 
foregoing  list,  and  ail  changes  of  address,  may  be  notified  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary.  Digitized  by  vj^l^^ic 
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HIS  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  KING, 
Patron, 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G., 

Honorary  President, 


YMrof 

Election 

1890 


1890 


1893 


1898 


dp 


Argentine  |lepHrc. 


FRANCISCO  LATZINA,  Calle  Malpu,  OSS,  Buenos  Ayres. 

Director  General  of  Statistics  ;  J)octor  honoris  causa  of  tho 
Faculty  of  Pliysieal  and  Mathematical  Sciences  of  the 
Univereitj  of  Cordoba;  Knight  of  the  Italian  Order  of 
S.S.  Maurice  and  Lazare;  Officer  of  the  Academy  of 
France ;  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Societies  of  Paris,  of  the  Society  of  Com* 
mercial  Geography  of  Paris,  and  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  National  Historical  Academy  of  Venezuela. 


^ustria-Pimgarij. 


KARL  THEODOR  VON  INAMA-STERNEGG,  Vienna. 

Doctor  of  Political  Economy ;  Member  of  the  Austrian 
House  of  Lords;  President  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Central  Statistical  Commission;  Professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna ;  President  of  tho  International  Statis- 
tical Institute. 

FRANZ  RITTER  VON   JURASCHEK,   KftrntlinerstraMe, 
6S,  Vienna. 

Doctor  Juris  et  Philosophia  ,*  "  K.K.  Regierungsrath ; " 
Member  and  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Central 
Statistical  Commission ;  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Vienna;  Professor  of  Public  Law  and  of  Statistics  at  the 
Military  Academies,  Vienna;  Knight  of  the  Austrian 
Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  (3rd  Class) ;  Officer  of  the  Order 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy ;  Member  of  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission for  Commercial  Values ;  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute ;  and  of  th()  Royal  Economic  Society. 

JOSEPH  KOrOSI,  Budapest. 

Director  of  the  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau  of  Budapest; 
Docent  at  the  University  of  Budapest ;  President  of  the 
Municipal  Statistical  Committee;  Knight  of  Several 
Orders;  Member  of  the  Statistical  Commissions  of 
Hungary,  Belgium,  and  Nijni  -  Novgorod ;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  American  Statistical  Associations ; 
Member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Science,  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Statistical 
Societies  of  Manchester  and  Paris,  of  the  Royal  Economic 
Society,  and  of  several  other  learned  Societies !^^*^^^^ 
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Yenr  ol 
Election 

1904 


1904 


1890 


1878 


1900    dp 


1880    dp 


1879 


ROYAL  STATISTICAL   SOCIETY: 

Austria-  Hmisary—  Cowtd* 

JULES  DE  YARaHA,  Budapest. 

Director  of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  Hungair; 
President  of  the  Gk>mmi8sion  for  the  preparation  of  the 
annual  administration  report  on  Hungary;  Member  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute. 


Dtlgium. 


EMILE  WAXWEILER,  Pare  Leopold,  Bnusels. 

Honorary  Engineer  of  Boads  and  Bridges ;  Director  of  the 
Sociological  Institute,  Brussels ;  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Finance  at  the  University  of  Brussels ;  Superintendent 
of  Statistical  Section  of  Labour  Department ;  Member  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute. 


ma. 


SIR  ROBERT  HART,  Baronet,  G.C.M.O.,  LL.D.,  Peking. 
Inspector- General  of  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  China. 


5l/^umarh. 

YiaAND  ANDREAS  FALBEHANSEN,  Cope»lia«eD. 

Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  ol  the  State ;  late  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 

MARCUS  RUBIN,  Venderssade  SSa,  Gopenhaven. 

Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  '*  Danebrog  ** ;  Director- Q-eneral 
of  Customs  and  Taxation  ;  late  Director  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  the  State ;  President  of  the  Danish  Society  of 
Political  Economy  and  of  the  Board  of  the  Danish  Society 
of  History;  Member  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute. 


Jfrana. 


JACQUES  BERTILLON,  M.D.,  1,  Avenue  Yletorla,  Paris. 

Chief  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  City  of  Paris; 
Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics ;  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  of  Public  Hygiene  of  France; 
Past  President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris;  and 
Member  of  the  International  Statistical  ^stitute,  &c. 

ARTHUR  CHERVIN,  M.D.,  82,  Avenue  Victor  Huffo,  Paris. 

Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  Director  of  the  Paris 
Institute  for  Stammerers;  Vice-President  of  tihe  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  Paris;  Member  of  the  Superior 
Institute,  &c. 

Digitized  by  Vj^^VJV  lAC 
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Ywrof 

Slectiou. 
1897 

d 

1890 

dp 

1870 

d 

1860 

dp 

1887 

1876 

d 

1890 

'  d 

1896 

d 

4,  Rue  Aflolplie 


France —  Contd. 

JEAN   JACQUES   :gMILE   CHEYSSON, 
Ytoh,  Paris. 

Inspeetor-General  of  Bridges  and  Highways;  Member  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute;  Fast  President 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris ;  late  Director  of  the 
Creusot  Iron  Works,  of  Machinery  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1867,  and  of  Graphic  Statistics  for  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works. 

ALFRED  DE  FOYILLE,  8,  Rue  du  Re«ard,  Parts. 

Late  Master  of  the  Mint;  Councillor  of  the  Court  of 
Accounts;  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France;  Past  President  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  Paris;  Member  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  and  of  the  Superior  Council  of 
Statistics. 

CL£MEJ^T  JUGLAR,  161,  Rue  St.  Jacques,  Paris. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  ;  Past  President  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Paris ;  Yice-President  of  the  Society 
of  Political  Economy  of  Paris;  Member  of  the  Inter, 
national  Statistical  Institute. 

PIERRE  £MILE  LEYASSEUR,  Coll^ve  He  France,  Paris. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France ;  Professor  at  the  College 
of  France  and  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Arts  and  Trades; 
President  of  the  Statistical  Commission  for  Primary  In- 
struction; Past  President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Paris;  Yice-President  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute,  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics,  and  of  the 
Society  of  Political  EooDomy,  &c. 

DANIEL  WILSON,  X,  ATcnue  d*J^na,  Paris. 

Ex- Under-Secretary  of  State;  Past  President  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  Paris. 

THE    PRESIDENT   (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  STATIS- 
TICAL SOCIETY  OF  PARIS,  28,  Rue  Danton,  Paris. 


^jermani). 


KARL  JULIUS  EMIL  BLENCK,  lilndenstrasse,  28,  Berlin, 
S.W. 

"  Q-eheimer  Ober-Regierungsrath;'*  Director  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia,  also  Membor  of  the  Prussian 
Central  Statistical  Commission  and  of  the  Central  Board 
of  Control  of  the  Surrey  of  Prussia;  Member  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute;  Honorary  Member  or 
Member  of  seyeral  learned  Societies. 

CARL  YICTOR  BOHMERT,  Hospltalstrasse,  4,  Dresden. 

"Geheimer  Regierungsrath ; "  Doctor  Juris;  Late  Director 
of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Saxony ;  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  Statistics  in  the  Polytechnical  High  School 
of  Dresden;    Member   of  the    International   Statistical 

Institute.  Digitized  by  Vj\^*^  V  I C 
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ROYAL  STATISTICAL  SOCIETr  : 


Ycnr  of 

Election. 

1904 


1877 


1897 


1876 


1874 


1899 


190^ 


1895 


Cermaiiy —  Conid, 

DR.  WILHELM  LEXIS,  eoninffen. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Statistics  at  the  UniTersitj  of 
Gdttingen ;  Vice-President  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute. 

GEOBG  YOX  MAYR,  CSeorirenatrasse,  S8,  Munich. 

Ex-Under  Secretary  of  State  in  tlie  Imperial  Ministry  for 
Alsace-Lorraine ;  formerly  Director  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Bavaria;  Honorary  Member  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute;  Ordinary  Professor  of  Statistics, 
Finances,  and  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of 
Munich  ;  Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

ADOLPH  WAGNER,  Ph.D.,  &1,  Lesslnvstrasse,  BerllB, 
N.W. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Berlin  ; 
Member  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia,  and  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL AND  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  FRANK- 
FORT, StadtWHUothek,  Frankfort. 

Italy. 

LUIGI  BODIO,  1S8,  Tla  Torino,  Rome. 

Senator ;  Doctor  of  Laws ;  Professor  of  Industrial  Legis- 
lation and  of  Statistics  at  the  Engineering  College,  Rome ; 
Councillor  of  Slate ;  Commissioner-G^nend  of  Emigration; 
Secretary  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute ;  Grand 
Officer  oi  the  Order  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazare ;  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  Civil  Merit  of  Savoy ;  Correspondent  of 
tlie  Institute  of  France  (Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences). 

CARLO  FRANCESCO  FERRARIS,  ¥la  SO  settenilire,  9« 
Padua. 

Professor  of  Administrative  Science  and  Law,  and  of 
Statistics  at  the  Royal  University  of  Padua ;  Member  of 
tlie  Superior  Council  of  Statistics  and  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Public  Education  of  Italy;  Member  of  the 
Academy  "  dei  Linoei,"  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Science 
at  Venice,  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  and 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Swiss  Statistical  Soci(>ty;  Ei- 
Member  of  tbe  Italian  Parliament. 

FEDELE  LAMPERTICO,  Tleenza. 

Senator ;  Member  of  the  Academy  "  dei  Lince.  ";  President 
of  Venice  Institute  of  Science  and  Literature;  Member 
of  the  Judicial  Statistical  Committee  for  Italy ;  Houorai7 
Membsr  of  International  Statistical  Institute. 


DON  MAI^UEL  FERNANDEZ  LEAL,  Mexico. 

Director  of  the  Mint ;   Late  Secretary  of  State,  Department 
of  "Fomento,"  Colonization  and  Industry*  vjvjvjviac 
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Year  of 
Kleeiiou. 

1896 


1904 


1896 


1873 


1890 


1845 


He%rla;nirs. 


NICOLAAS  GERABD  PIEBSON,  The  Ha^ue. 

Minister  of  Finance ;  Late  President  of  the  Netherlands 
Bank  j  Late  Professor  of  Political  Eoonomy  at  the  Uni- 
yersitj  of  Amsterdam;  Member  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute. 

G.  A.  YEBRIJN  STUART,  The  Hayue. 

Director  of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  Member  of  the  Central  Commission  of  Statistics  ; 
Corresponding  Member  of  Statistical  Society  of  Paris; 
Member  of  International  Statistical  Institute. 


§loumania. 


GR^GOIRE  P.  OLANESCO,  Rue  Orlyltza  86,  Bucharest. 

Late  Director- General  of  Customs ;  Late  General  Secretary, 
Ministry  of  Finance ;  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ; 
Member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute. 


ilussia. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  PIERRE  SEMEN OY,  St.  Peccrsbuiy. 
Senator;  Priyy  Councillor  to  His  Imperial  Majef'ty ; 
President  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Council;  President 
of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  ;  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg ;  Associate 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  NICOLAS  TROlNITSKY,  MohOTaia  6, 
St.  Petershurff. 

Former  GoTemorj  Senator;  Priry  Councillor;  late 
Director  of  the  Central  Statistical  Committee  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior;  President  of  the  Statistical 
Council,  Life  Member  of  the  Imperial  Geographical 
Society  of  Russia,  Yice- President  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute,  and  Member  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  Paris. 


^paiit. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  SENOR  DON  JOSfe  MAGAZ  Y  JAYME, 
Calle  de  Leon,  18,  Madrid. 

Advocate,  Gentleman  of  His  J^Iajesty's  Chamber,  and 
Member  of  the  Council  of  State;  Ex-Deputy  of  the 
Cortes  ;  Ex-Senator  ;  Ex-Director-General  of  Treasui7  ; 
Ex- Under-Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance]  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  Catolica ;  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Carlos  S*.  Digi^ed  by  vj^ vjg ic 
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Eleciiou. 

1858 


1874 


1890 


StoeitieiT  mxb  |t0rtoai|* 


THOBEIL  HALYOBSEN  ASCHEHOUa,  41,  Josephineffade 
Chrl8ttanta« 

Doctor  of  Lawn;  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the 
Universitj  of  Christiania ;  Assessor  Extraordinary  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Norway ;  Commander  of  the  First  Class 
of  the  Norwegian  Order  of  St.  Olave,  of  the  Swedish 
Order  of  the  North  Star ;  and  of  the  Danish  Order  of  the 
"  Dannebroge ; "  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Law,  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  and  of  the 
Academies  of  Christiania,  Stockholm,  Trondhjem  and 
Upsala,  also  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  of  Denmark. 


ANDERS  NICOLAI  EliBR,  GhrlBttanla. 

Director  of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  Norway; 
Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris ;  Member  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute. 


ELIS  SIDENBLADH.,  Ph.D.,  Stoekholm. 

Late  Director  in  Chief  of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of 
Sweden;  Late  President  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Com- 
mission ;  Commander,  OfBcer,  and  Knight  of  seyeral 
Swedish  and  Foreign  Orders;  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academies  of  Sciences  and  of  Agriculture,  at  Stockholm, 
of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  and  Honorary 
and  Corresponding  Member  of  seyeral  foreign  learned 
Societies. 


1890 


1873 


1881 


Sioii^txhnH. 


LOUIS  GUILLAUME,  Bern. 

Doctor  of  Medicine;  Director  of  the  Federal  Statistical 
Bureau ;  Secretary  of  the  International  Penitentiaiy 
Commission;  Member  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute. 


Winxttb  ^inttn. 


THE  HON.  WILLIAM  BARNES,  Thurlow-terrace,  Albany, 
N.Y. 

Lawyer ;  Ex-Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department, 
State  of  New  York. 


JOHN  SHAW  BILLINGS,  New  York  PnHltc  Library,  New 
York  City. 

M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh  and  Harrard ;  D.C  L.,  Oxon ; 
Surgeon,  U.S.  Army;  Member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  of  the  Inter natiocal  Statistical  Institute,  &c. 
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Year  ot 

Election. 

1896 


1870 


1893 


1877 


1894 


1898 


dp 


1876 


VnlUd  ntWLt^u—Oontd, 

WORTHINGTON     CHAUNCEY     FORD,     8480,    Tolsom 
Place,  Washlnffton,  D.C. 

Late  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department ; 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  State; 
Member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute. 

THE  HON.  JOHN  ELIOT  SANFOBD,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Lawyer ;  Ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes ;  Ex- 
Insurance  Commissioner ;  Ex-Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Harbour  and  Land  Commissioners;  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners. 

THE  HON.  CARROLL  DAVIDSON  WRIOHT,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Washlnston. 

Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labour;  late 
Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labour; 
President  of  the  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Profit 
Sharing ;  late  President  and  now  Yice-President  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association;  President  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association ;  Member  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  of  the  Royal  Economic  Society,  and 
of  the  International  Statistical  Institute ;  Hon.  Member  of 
the  Russian  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences ;  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France;  and  Member  of 
several  other  learned  Societies. 

EDWARD  YOUNa,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  209»  Maryland  Avenue, 
N.E.,  Washington,  U.S.A. 

Late  Consul  of  the  United  States;  formerly  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States  of  America ;  Member 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris. 


^omxmon  jdI  C^naba:. 


GEORGE  JOHNSON,  Ottawa. 

Statistician,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


i^to  »mi^  Males. 


TIMOTHY  AUGUSTINE  COGHLAN,  Sydney. 

Government  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales ;  Member  of 
the  Public  Science  Board ;  formerly  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  and  Trade  Unions;  and  Assistant  Engineer  for 
Harbours  and  Rivers. 


SIR  JAMES  HECTOR,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.S.  L.  and  E., 
F.G.S.,  kCy  Petone. 

Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  of  the  Meteorological 
Department,  and  of  the  NewZealandjIinftitnte^tevic 
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KlectioD. 

1894 


1876 


1858 


1876 


1876 


dp 


ROBERT  MACKENZIE  JOHNSTON,  I.S.O.,  Hotart. 

Registrar-Gkneral  and  Gt>Temment  Statistician ;  Fellow  and 
Member  of  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania  ; 
Member  of  Council  and  of  Senate  of  tbe  UniTersitj  of 
Tasmania;  Fellow  and  Past  President  of  Section  F 
{Economies  and  Statittics)  of  the  Australasian  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  Australia;  Honorary  Foreign 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Edinburgh  ;  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London. 

EDWIN  CRADOCK  NOWELL,  J.P.,  Hobart. 

Clerk  of  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  of  Tasmania; 
late  Government  Statistician ;  Clerk  to  the  Federal  Council 
of  Australasia  in  its  four  Sessions. 


©irtoria. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  ARCHER,  K.C.P.,  K.S.G..  F.LA.,  P.L.S., 
&c.,  21,  Hornby  street,  Windsor,  Melbourne. 

Barrister-at-Law. 


(Snat  §rrtaxni  anb  Irjelanb. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  MAN- 
CHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY,  82,  York  Street, 
Manchester. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  STA- 
TISTIOAL  AND  SOCIAL  INQUIRY  SOCIETY  OF 
IRELAND,  as,  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin. 


«  » 


The  Honorary  Secretaries  request  that  any  inaccuracies 
in  the  List  of  Honorary  Fellows,  and  all  changes  of  address, 
may  be  notified  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
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Oopy  of  Charier. 

Victoria,  tp  tbt  ^tate  at  <BiOll  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Qaeen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Co  All  to  inllOlll  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greeting : — 

JSJEi^tVtM  Oar  Right  trusty  and  entirely  beloved  consin, 
Henry,  Third  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  Charles  Babbage,  Fellow  of  the  R.oyal  Society, 
John  Elliott  Drink  water,  Master  of  Arts,  Henry  Hallam,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Reverend  Richard  Jones,  Master  of  Arts, 
and  others  of  Our  loving  subjects,  did,  in  the  year  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  establish  a  Society  to  collect, 
arrange,  digest  and  publish  facts,  illustrating  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  society  in  its  material,  social,  and  moral  relations; 
these  facts  being  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  numerical  method,  and 
the  same  Society  is  now  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  "  The 
**  Statistical  Society.'' 

Altll  WB^ntM  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the  same 
Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously  pursued  such  its 
proposed  objects,  and  by  its  publications  (including  those  of  its 
transactions),  and  by  promoting  the  discussion  of  legislative  and 
other  public  measures  from  the  statistical  point  of  view,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  statistical  and  economical  science. 

9ltlll  fSJESi^tVtM  distinguished  individuals  in  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  many  eminent  British  subjects,  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  same  Society  for  communicating 
important  information  largely  extending  statistical  knowledge; 
and  the  general  interest  now  felt  in  Statistics  has  been  greatly 
promoted  and  fostered  by  this  Society. 

9l1tll  &!BtbtVtM  the  same  Society  has,  in  aid  of  its  objects, 
collected  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  scientific  works  and  charts, 
to  which  fresh  accessions  are  constantly  made ;  and  the  said  Society 
has  hitherto  been  supported  by  annual  and  other  subscriptions  and 
contributions  to  its  funds,  and  has  lately  acquired  leasehold  premises 
in  which  the  business  of  the  said  Society  is  carried  on. 

9l1tll  WSi^tVtM  in  order  to  secure  the  property  of  the  said 
Society,  to  extend  its  operations,  and  to  give  it  its  due  position 
among  the  Scientific  Institutions  of  Our  kingdom.  We  have  been 
besought  to  gi*ant  to  Sir  Rawson  William  Ra\Yf^^^(jWligbWk|l©- 
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mander  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  and  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  and  to  those  who  now  are  Members  of  the  said  Society,  or 
who  shall  from  time  to  time  bo  elected  Fellows  of  the  Bojal 
Statistical  Society  hereby  incorporated,  Our  Royal  Charter  of 
Incorporation  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

1.  ^OlO  SltOlO  9t  that  We,  being  desirous  of  encouraging 
a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial  grace,  certain 
knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed,  granted,  and  declared 
and  Do  by  these  Presents,  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors,  will, 
grant,  and  declare  that  the  said  Sir  Rawson  William  Eawson, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  and  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of 
the  Bath,  and  such  other  of  Our  loving  subjects  as  now  are 
Members  of  tiie  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected 
Fellows  of  "The  Royal  Statistical  Society"  hereby  incorporated 
according  to  sach  regulations  or  bye  laws  as  shall  be  hereafter 
framed  or  enacted,  and  their  successors,  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be 
by  virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the 
name  of  ''  Cfie  ttO^fll  Sbtatt0ttral  SbOtittPf^^  and  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall  have  perpetnal 
succession  and  a  common  seal,  with  fall  power  and  authority  to 
alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew  the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by 
the  same  name  to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded, 
answer  and  be  answered,  unto  and  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs 
and  successors. 

2.  W^t  Royal  Statistical  Society,  in  this  Charter  hereinafter 
called  "  The  Society,"  may,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them  and  their  successors 
a  hall,  or  house,  and  any  such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of 
any  tenure  as  may  be  necessary,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Society,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be  computed 
fit  the  i*ack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the  same  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  or  other  acquisition,  and  including  the  site  of  the 
said  hall,  or  house,  do  not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Two 
thousand  pounds. 

3.  W^tXt  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Society,  and  the  said 
Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be  held  in 
accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Our  Charter,  have  entire  the  management  and  direction  of 
tlie  concerns  of  the  Society. 

4.  ^^tVt  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer 
or  Treasurers,  and  a  Secretary  or  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President   Vio^^^^^^!f5(§,jMi||^  not 
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less  than  twenty  Gonncillors ;    and  the  Treasurer  or  Treasurers 
and  the   Secretary  or  Secretaries  if  honorary. 

5.  W^flt  several  persons  who  were  elected  to  be  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Statistical 
Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  the  month  of  June,  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  shall  form  the  first  Council 
of  the  Society,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  first  Election 
of  officers  is  made  under  these  presents  as  hereinafter  provided. 

6.  iStUtVAl  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  may  be 
held  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  one  General  Meeting  shall  be 
held  in  each  year.  Every  General  Meeting  may  be  adjourned, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bye  Laws.  The  following  business 
may  be  transacted  by  a  General  Meeting,  viz. : — 

(a.)  The  Election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasure 
or    Treasurors,    Secretary    or    Secretaries,    and    other 
Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

(6.)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  Bye  Laws. 

(c.)  The  passing  of  any  proper  resolution  respecting  the  affairs 
of  the  Society. 

7.  Upt  lUliII0  of  the  Society  may  be  made  for  the  following 
purposes,  and  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  viz. : — 

(a.)  For  prescribing  the  qualification  and  condition  of  tenure 
of  office  of  the  President ;  the  number,  qualifications 
functions,  and  conditions  of  tenure  of  office  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  Treasurers,  Secretaries,  and  Members 
of  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society;  for  making 
regulations  with  respect  to  General  Meetings  and  Meet- 
ings of  the  Council  and  proceedings  thereat,  and  for 
the  election  of  any  peraons  to  be  Honorary  Fellows  or 
Associates  of  the  Society,  and  defining  their  privileges 
(but  such  persons,  if  elected,  shall  not  be  Members  of 
the  Corporation),  and  for  making  regulations  respecting 
the  making,  repeal  and  amendment  of  Bye  Laws,  and 
generally  for  the  government  of  the  Society  and  the 
management  of  its  property  and  affairs. 

(6.)  The  first  Bye  Laws  shall  be  made  at  the  first  General 
Meeting  to  be  held  under  these  presents,  and  shall 
(amongst  other  things)  prescribe  the  time  for  holding 
the  first  election  of  officers  under  these  presents. 

B.  Wtft  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General  Meetings  of 
the  Society  shall  take  place  (subject  to  the  rules  or  bye  laws  of 
the  Society,  and  to   any  power  of  convening  pr^  S^P'vjffe^ii? 
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Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given)  at  snch  times  and  places 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

9.  ^^t  existing  rales  of  the  Statistical  Society,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  be  in  force  as  the  Bye  Laws 
of  the  Society  until  the  first  Bye  Laws  to  be  made  under  these 
presents  shall  come  into  operation. 

10.  ^Uf^\ttt  to  these  presents  and  the  Bye  Laws  of  the  Society 
for  the  time  being,  the  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  manage 
and  superintend  all  other  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  appoint  and 
dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all  salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants, 
and  servants  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  may  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  or  expedient  for  giving  effect  to 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 

11.  9['^t  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to  a  General 
Meeting  a  report  of  the  pixjceedings  of  the  Society,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  Society,  and  every  Fellow  of  the  Society  may,  at 
reasonable  times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Society. 

12.  ^'^t  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting, 
from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be  Trustees  of  any  part  of 
the  real  or  personal  pi*operty  of  the  Society,  and  may  make  or 
direct  any  transfer  of  such  property  so  placed  in  trust  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  or  may,  at  their  discretion,  take  in 
the  corporate  name  of  the  Society  conveyances  or  transfers  of  any 
property  capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance,  or  other  disposition  of  any  hei*edita- 
ments  belonging  to  the  Society  shall  bo  made  unless  with  the 
approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 

13.  fiO  Rule,  Bye  Law,  Resolution,  or  other  proceeding  shall 
be  made  or  had  by  the  Society,  or  any  meeting  thereof,  or  by  the 
Council,  contrary  to  the  general  scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  Our  Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Our  Realm,  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be  void. 

5ll  ttlttn(00  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be 
made  Patent. 

WSSiittitM  Ourself,  at  Westminster,  the  thirty-first  day  of 
January,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  Our  Reign. 

Up  umatmnt  unUrr  tht  H^nttw^  ^tgit  iWaitual, 

MuiR  Mackenzie. 
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Index  to  Bye-Laws. 


1.  The  Objects  of  the  Society. 

2.  Society  to  consist  of  Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows. 

8.  Number  of  Fellows  unlimited ;  Hon.  Fellows  not  to  exceed  70. 

4.  Fellows — Candidates  to  be  proposed  by  two  or  more  Fellows. 

5.  Do.     to  be  elected  by  Ballot. 

6.  Do.     on  Admission  may  attach  F.S.S.  to  their  Names> 

7.  Honorary  Fellows,  Proposed  by  Council ;  Elected  by  Ballot. 

8.  Fellows,  to  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  or  a  Composition. 

9.  Do.      how  disqualified.  Written  notice  of  withdrawal  required. 

10.  Do.      and  Honorary  Fellows,  Mode  of  Expulsion  of. 

11.  Trustees.    Property  of  Society,  may  be  vested  in  Three. 

12.  President,  Council,  and  OflScers,  Number  and  Particulars  of. 

13.  Do.  do.            do.          Election  and  Retirement  of. 
Id.  Do.            do.            do.         Nomination  of. 

15.  Do.            do.            do.         Extraordinary  Vacancies  of. 

16  Committees,  may  be  appointed  by  Council. 

17.  Auditors,  Appointment  and  Duties  of. 

18.  Meetings,  Ordinary  and  General,  when  to  be  held. 

19.  Ordinary  Meetings,  Business  of.    Strangers  may  be  introduced 

20.  Annual  General  Meeting,  Business  of. 

21.  Special  General  Meetings  may  be  called. 

22  President,  Duties  of.     To  have  a  Casting  Vote. 

23.  Treasurer,  Duties  of,  subject  to  the  Council. 

24.  Honoraiy  Secretaries,  Duties  of. 
26.  Vice-Presidents,  Powers  of. 

26.  Council,  Duties  of,  in  Publishing  Papers  and  Expending  Funds. 

27.  Do.      may  frame  Regulations  not  inconsistent  with  Bye-laws. 

28.  Do.      Duties"  of,  with  reference  to  the  Common  Seal. 

29.  Do.      No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or  Bonus  in  Money  to  be 

made  to  Fellows,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

30.  Do.      to  publish  a  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 

and  may  remunerate  Editors  and  their  Assistants. 

31.  Do.      Discretion  of,  as  to  Right  of  Property  reserved  in  all 
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Objects  of  the  Society. 

1.  The  objects  of  the  Royal  Statiftti- 
cal  Society  are  to  collect,  arrange, 
digest  and  publish  facts,  illustrating 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  society 
in  its  materinl,  social  and  moral  rela- 
tions; thoso  facts  being  for  tlie  most 
psrt  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
numerical  method. 

The  Society  collects  new  materials, 
condenses,  arranges,  and  publishes  those 
already  existing,  whether  unpublished 
or  published  in  diffuse  and  expensive 
forms  in  the  English  or  in  any  foreign 
language,  and  promotes  the  discussion 
of  legislative  and  other  public  measures 
from  the  statistical  point  of  view.  These 
discussions  form  portions  of  the  pub- 
lished Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Comttiution  of  the  Society. 

2.  The  Society  consists  of  Fellows 
and  Honorary  Fellows,  elected  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  described. 

Numbei'  of  Fellows  and  Honorary 
Fellows. 

8.  The  number  of  Fellows  is  un- 
limited. Foreigners  or  British  subjects 
of  distinction  residing  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  admitted  as  Honorary 
Fellows,  of  whom  the  number  shall  not 
be  more  than  seventy  at  any  one  time. 

Proposal  of  Fellows. 
4.  Every  Candidate  for  admission  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall  be  pro- 
posed by  two  or  more  Fellows,  who 
shall  certify  from  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  or  of  his  works,  that  he 
is  a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society.  Every  such  certificate 
having  been  read  and  approved  of  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  be  sus- 
pended in  the  office  of  the  Society 
until  the  following  Ordinary  Meeting, 
at  which  the  vote  shall  be  tidien. 

Election  of  Fellows. 

6.  In   the  election   of  Fellows,   the 

votes  shall  be  taken  by  ballot.     No 

person  shall  be  admitted  unless  at  least 

•izteen    Fellows    vote,   and  unless   he 


have  in  his  favour  three-fourths  of  the 
Fellows  voting. 

Admission  of  Fellows, 

6.  Every  Fellow  elect  is  required  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting himself  for  admission  at  an 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  manner  of  admission  shall  be 
thus: — 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  the  Fellow  elect,  having  first 
paid  his  subscription  for  the  current 
year  or  his  composition,  shall  sign  the 
obligation  contained  in  the  Fellowship- 
book,  to  the  effect  following : — 

"  We,  who  have  underwritten  our 
"  names,  do  hereby  undertake,  each  for 
"himself,  that  «we  %vill  endeavour  to 
"  further  the  good  of  the  Koyal  Statis- 
**  tical  Society  for  improving  Statistical 
**  Knowledge,  and  the  ends  for  which 
'*  the  same  has  been  founded ;  that  we 
"  will  be  present  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
"Society  as  often  as  conveniently  we 
"  can,  and  that  we  will  keep  and  fulfil 
"the  Bye-laws  and  Orders  of  this 
"Society:  provided  that  whensoever 
"  any  one  of  us  siiall  make  known,  by 
"  writing  under  his  hand,  to  tho  Secre- 
"taries  for  the  time  being,  that  he 
"  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  Society, 
"  he  shall  be  free  thenceforward  from 
"  this  obligation.*' 

Whereon  the  President,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  bhall  say, — "By  the 
"  authority,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I  do  admit 
"  you  a  Fellow  thereof." 

Upon  their  admission  Fellows  shall 
have  the  right  of  attaching  to  their 
names  the  letters  F.S.S.,  but  not  in 
connection  with  any  trading  or  business 
advertisement  other  than  the  publica- 
tion of  any  book  or  literary  notice. 

Admission  of  Honorary  Fellows, 

7.  There  shall  be  Two  Meetings  of 
the  Society  in  the  year,  on  such  days 
as  shall  be  hereafter  fixed  by  the  Coun- 
cil, at  which  Honorary  Fellows  may  be 
elected. 

No  Honorary  Fellow  can  be  recom- 
mended for  election  bnt  by  the  Council. 
At  any  Meeting  of  the  Council  any  Mem- 
ber thereof  may  propose  a  Poreigner  or 
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British  subjeGt  of  distiuction  reeiding 
oat  of  the  United  Kingdom,  delivering 
at  the  same  time  a  written  statement 
of  the  qualifications  of,  offices  held  by, 
and  published  works  of,  the  person  pro- 
posed; and  ten  days'  notice  at  least 
shall  be  given  to  every  Member  of  the 
Council,  of  the  day  on  which  the  Coun- 
cil will  vote  by  ballot  on  the  question 
whether  they  will  recommend  to  the 
Society  the  election  of  the  person  pro- 
posed. No  such  recommendation  to  the 
Society  shall  be  adopted  unless  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  votes  are  in  favour 
thereof. 

Notice  of  the  recommendation  shall 
be  given  from  the  chair  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Society  next  preceding  that  at 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  thereon. 
No  person  shall  be  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow  unless  aizteen  Fellows  vote  and 
three-fourths  of  the  Fellows  voting  be 
in  his  favour. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect 
as  Honorary  Fellows,  the  Presidents  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Statistical  Societies 
of  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  Paris,  and 
the  President  of  any  other  Statistical 
Society  at  home  or  abroad. 

Payments  by  Fellows. 

8.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall 
pay  a  yearly  subscription  of  Two 
Ouineas,  or  may  at  any  time  compound 
for  Iiis  future  yearly  payments  by  paying 
at  once  the  sum  of  Twenty  Guineas.* 
unless  the  Annual  Subscription  or  Com- 
position Fee  shall  be  remitted  by  the 
Council ;  provided  that  the  number  of 
Fellows  whose  Annual  Subscription  or 
Composition  Fee  shall  have  been  thus 
remitted,  do  not  exceed  five  at  any  one 
time. 

Every  person  elected  to  the  Society 
shall  pay  his  first  subscription  (or  if 
he  desire  to  become  a  Life  Fellow,  his 
composition)  within  three  months  at 
the  latest  of  the  date  of  his  election,  if 
he  be  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  he  be  resident  abroad,  this  period 
shall  be  six  months.  If  payment  be 
not  made  within  the  time  specified 
above,  the  election  shall  be  void. 
Defaulters. —  Wiikdrawal  of 
Fellows. 

9.  All  yearly  payments  are  due  in 

*  Cheques  should  be  made  payable  Lo  ' 
*'■  Drnininond  and  Go." 


advance  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  if 
any  Fellow  of  th6  Society  have  not  imid 
his  subscription  before  the  1st  of  July, 
he  shall  be  applied  to  in  writing  by  the 
Secretaries,  and  if  the  same  be  not  paid 
before  the  1st  of  January  ot  the  second 
year,  a  written  application  shall  again 
be  made  by  the  Secretaries,  and  the 
Fellow  in  arrear  shall  cease  to  receive 
the  Society's  publications,  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Society  until  such  arrears  are  paid ; 
and  if  the  subscription  be  not  discharged 
before  the  Ist  of  February  of  the  second 
year,  the  name  of  the  Fellow  thus  in 
nrri^ar  shall  be  exhibited  on  a  card  bus* 
pended  in  the  office  of  the  Society; 
and  if,  at  the  next  Annual  General 
Meeting,  the  amount  still  remain  un- 
paid, the  defaulter  shall,  unless  other* 
wise  authorised  by  the  Council,  be 
announced  to  be  no  longer  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  the  reason  for  the  same 
being  at  the  same  time  assigned.  No 
Fellow  of  the  Society  can  withdraw  his 
name  from  the  Society's  books,  unless  nil 
arrears  be  paid;  and  no  resignation  will 
be  deemed  valid  unless  a  written  notice 
thereof  be  communicated  to  the  Secre« 
taries.  No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Society 
until  he  shall  have  paid  his  subscrip- 
tion for  the  current  year. 

Expulsion  of  Fellows, 
10.  If  any  Fellow  of  the  Society,  or 
any  Honorary  Fellow,  shall  so  demean 
himself  that  it  would  be  for  tlie  dis- 
honour of  the  Society  that  he  longer 
continue  to  be  a  Fellow  or  Honorary 
Fellow  thereof,  the  Council  shall  take 
the  matter  into  consideration ;  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Council 
present  at  some  Meeting  (of  which  and 
of  the  matter  in  hand  such  Fellow  or 
Honorary  Fellow,  and  every  Member  of 
the  Council,  shall  have  due  notice)  shall 
decide  by  ballot  to  recommend  that  such 
Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow  be  expelled 
from  the  Society,  the  President  shall  at 
its  next  Ordinary  Meeting  announce  to 
the  Society  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council,  and  at  the  following  Meeting 
the  question  shall  be  decided  by  ballot, 
and   if   at  least  three-fourths  of   the 
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number  Toting  are  in  favour  of  the 
ezpnlnon,  the  President  shall  forthwith 
cancel  the  name  in  the  Fellowship-book, 
and  shall  say,— 

By  the  authority  and  in  the  name 
*'  of  the  Roya  1  Statistical  Sodety,  I  do 
'*  declare  that  A.  B.  (naming  him)  is  no 
"  longer  a  Fellow  (or  Honorary  Fellow) 
"  thereof." 

And  such  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shiiU  thereupon  cease  to  be  of  the 
Society. 

Trtutees. 

11.  The  property  of  the  Society  may 
be  vested  in  three  Trustees,  chosen  by 
Uie  Fellows.  The  Trustees  are  eligible 
to  any  other  offices  in  the  Society. 

President,  Council,  and  Officers. 

12.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  a 
President  and  thirty  Members,  together 
with  the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

From  the  Council  shall  be  chosen 
lour  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  and  a  Foreign 
Secretary,  who  may  be  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries.  The  former 
Presidents  who  are  continuing  Fellows 
of  the  Society  shall  be  Honorary  Vice- 
Presidents.  Any  five  of  the  Council 
shall  be  a  quorum. 

Election  of  President  and  Officers, 

18.  The  President,  Members  of  Coun- 
cil, TreHsnrer,  and  Honorary  and 
Foreign  Secretaries  shall  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  Fellows  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  chosen 
annually  from  the  Council  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  shall  not  bo  eligible 
for  the  office  more  than  two  years  in 
succession. 

Six  Fellows,  at  least,  who  were  not 
of  the  Council  of  the  previous  year,  shall 
be  annually  elected ;  and  of  the  Mem- 
bers retiring  three  at  least  shall  be 
those  who  Imve  served  longest  con- 
tinuously on  the  Council,  unless  they 
hold  office  as  Treasurer  or  Honor  aiy  or 
Foreign  Secretary. 

domination  of  President,  Coxiivcil, 
and  Offi/cers, 
14.  The  Council  shall,  previously  to 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  nominate, 
by  ballot,  the  Fellows  whom  f  hey  recom- 
mend to  be   the  next  President  and  I 


Council  of  the  Society.  They  shall  also 
recommend  for  election  a  Trotiurer  and 
the  Secretaries  (in  accordance  with 
Buie  12).  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  every 
Fellow  whose  residence  is  known  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  of  the  names 
of  Fellows  recommended  by  the  Council. 

Extraordinary  Vacancies, 

15.  On  any  extraordinary  vacancy 
occurring  of  the  Office  of  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  the  Hono- 
rary Secretaries  shall  summon  the  Coun- 
cil with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
a  majority  of  the  Council,  thereupon 
meeting  in  their  usual  place,  shall,  by 
ballot,  and  by  a  majority  of  those 
present,  choose  a  new  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  to  be  so 
until  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting- 

Committees, 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  Committees  of  Fellows  and  also 
an  Executive  Committee  of  their  own 
body.  Tlie  Committees  shall  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  Council.  No 
report  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Society  except  by  the  Council. 

Auditors. 

17.  At  the  first  Ordinary  Meeting  of 
each  year,  the  Fellows  sliall  choose  two 
Fellows,  not  being  Members  of  the 
Council,  as  Auditors,  who,  niith  one  of 
the  Council,  chosen  by  the  Council,  shall 
audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the 
past  year,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Society,  which  report  shall  be  presented 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in  February. 
The  Auditors  shall  be  empowered  to 
examine  into  the  particulars  of  all  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  may  report  their  opinion  upon  any 
part  of  it. 

Meetings  Ordinary  and  General. 

18.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  monthly,  or 
oftener,  during  the  Session,  which  shall 
be  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the 
1st  of  July  in  each  year,  both  inclusive, 
on  snch  days  and  at  such  hours  as  the 
Council  shall  declare.  The  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  such 
day  in  the  month  of  June  of  each  year 
as  shall  be  appoi^|^^|^^3^^o,^|i^l^r 
the  time  bcmg.  o 
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Bunness  of  Ordinary/  Meetings, 

19.  The  businefls  of  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  shall  be  to  elect  and  admit  Fel- 
lows, to  read  and  hear  reports,  letters, 
and  papers  on  subjects  interesting  to  the 
Society.  Nothing  relating  to  the  bye- 
laws  or  management  of  the  Society  shall 
be  discussed  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
except  that  the  Auditors'  Report  shall 
be  presented  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting 
in  February,  and  that  the  Minutes  of 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  and  of 
every  Special  General  Meeting,  shall  be 
submitted  for  conBnnation  at  the  next 
Ordinary  Meeting  after  the  day  of  such 
Annual  or  Special  General  Meeting. 
Strangers  may  be  introduced  to  the 
Ordinary  Meetings,  by  any  Fellow,  with 
the  leave  of  tlie  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  other  Fellow  presiding  at  the 
Meeting, 

BiAsinese  of  Annual  Oenef^al  Meeting, 

20.  The  business  of  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  sliall  be  to  elect  the 
Officers  of  the  Society,  and  to  discuss 
questions  on  its  bye-laws  and  manage- 
ment. No  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  bo  proposed  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting.  No  Fellow  shall  propose  any 
alteration  of  the  rules  or  bye-laws  of 
the  Society  at  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing, unless  afler  three  weeks'  notice 
thereof  given  in  writing  to  the  Council, 
but  amendments  to  any  motion  may  be 
brought  forward  without  notice,  so  that 
they  relate  to  the  same  subject  as  the 
motion.  The  Council  shall  give  fourteen 
days'  notice  to  every  Fellow  of  all 
questions  of  which  such  notice  shall 
have  been  given  to  them. 

Special  General  Meetings. 

21.  The  Council  may,  at  any  time, 
call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  when  it  appears  to  them  neces- 
sary. Any  twenty  Fellows  may  require 
a  Special  General  Meeting  to  be  called, 
by  notice  in  writing  signed  by  them, 
delivered  to  one  of  the  Secretaries, 
specifying  the  questions  to  be  moved. 
The  Council  shall,  within  one  week  of 
such  notice,  appoint  n  day  for  such 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  shall  give 
at  least  one  week's  notice  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  of  the 
questions  to  be  moved,  to  every  Fellow 


within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  whose  residence  is  known.  Ko 
business  shall  be  brought  forward  at 
any  Special  General  Meeting  other  than 
that  specified  in  the  notice  convening 
the  same. 

Duties  of  the  President, 

22.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  Council,  and 
Committees  which  he  shall  attend,  and 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  He  shall 
sign  all  diplomas  of  admission  of  Hono- 
rary Fellows.  He  shall  admit  and  expel 
Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows,  accord- 
ing to  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society. 

Duties  of  the  Treasurer, 

28.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  due  to,  and  pay  all  moneys 
owing  by,  the  Society,  and  shall  keep  an 
account  of  his  receipts  and  payments. 
No  sum  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  shall  be 
paid  but  by  order  of  the  Council,  except- 
ing  always  any  lawful  demand  for  rates 
or  taxes.  The  Treasurer  shall  invest 
tho  moneys  of  the  Society  in  such 
manner  as  tho  Council  shall  from  time 
to  time  direct. 

Duties  of  the  Honorai^y  Secretaries, 

24.  The  Honorary  Secretaries  shall, 
under  the  control  of  the  Council,  con- 
duct the  correspondence  of  the  Society  ; 
they  or  one  of  them  shall  attend  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Council, 
and  shall  duly  record  the  Minutes  of 
the  Proceedings.  They  shall  issue  the 
requisite  notices,  and  read  such  papers 
to  the  Society  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

Powers  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 

25.  A  Vice-President,  whether  Hono- 
rary or  nominated,  in  the  chair,  shall 
act  with  the  power  of  the  President  in 
presiding  and  voting  at  any  Meeting  oi 
the  Society  or  Council,  and  in  admitting 
Fellows ;  but  no  Vice-President  shall  be 
empowered  to  sign  diplomas  of  admission 
of  Honorary  Fellows,  or  to  expel  Fel- 
lows or  Honorary  Fellows.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any  Member  of  Council  may 
be  called  upon  by  the  Fellows  then 
present,  to  preside  at  an  Ordinary  or 
Council  Meeting,  with  the  same  power 
as  a  Vice-President. 
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Powers  of  the  Council, 

26.  The  Council  shall  have  control 
over  the  papers  and  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  may,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  direct  the 
puhlication  of  papers  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

27.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered 
at  any  time  to  frame  Regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  these  bye-laws,  which 
shall  be  and  remain  in  force  until  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting,  at  which 
they  shall  be  either  affirmed  or  annulled; 
but  no  Council  shall  have  power  to 
renew  Regulations  which  have  once 
been  disapproved  at  an  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

28.  The  Council  shall  have  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Common  Seal.  The  Com- 
mon Seal  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any 
instrument,  deed,  or  other  document, 
except  by  order  of  the  Council  and  in 
the  presence  of  at  least  two  Members 


of  the  Council  and  in  accordance  with 
such  other  I'egulations  as  the  Council 
shall  i¥om  time  to  time  prescribe.  The 
fact  of  the  seal  having  been  so  affixed 
shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Council. 

29.  No  Dividend,  Gift,  Divimon,  or 
Bonuji  in  money  shall  be  made  by  the 
Society,  unto  or  between  any  of  the 
Fellows  or  Members,  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

SO.  The  Council  shall  publish  a 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  and  such  other  Statistical  Pub- 
lications as  they  may  determine  upon, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  pay  such 
sums  to  Editoi'S  and  their  assistants, 
whether  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  not, 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

81.  All  communications  to  the  Society 
are  the  property  of  the  Society,  unless 
the  Council  allow  the  right  of  property 
to  be  specially  reserved  by  the  Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

1.  Tlie  Library  and  the  Reading  Room  are  open  d^tily  for  the  use  of  Fellows 
from  10  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  they  are  closed  at  2  p.m. 

2.  No  Fellow,  other  than  an  Officer  of  the  Society,  is  entitled  to  use  the 
address  of  the  Society  in  any  communication  to  the  Public  Press. 

3.  Fellows  of  the  Society  are  permitted  to  trtke  out  books  on  making  personal 
application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Librarian,  all  expenses  for  carriage  being 
paid  by  the  Fellows. 

4.  No  Fellow  shall  have  more  than  ten  volumes  out  at  any  one  time.  Fellows 
are  not  to  keep  any  books  longer  than  one  month.  Any  Fellow  detaining  a 
book  for  more  than  a  month  shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  another  from  the 
Library  until  the  book  detained  shall  have  been  returned. 

On  the  termination  of  the  year  for  which  the  subscription  has  not  been  paid, 
a  Fellow  whose  payment  is  in  arrear  shall  cease  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  the 
Library  or  of  borrowing  books  therefrom. 

5.  Scientific  Journals  and  Periodicals  are  not  circulated  until  the  volumes  are 
completed  and  bound. 

6i  Cyclopaedias  and  works  of  reference  are  not  circulated,  but  may  be  lent  on 
the  written  order  of  an  Honorary  Secretary  for  a  period  not  exceeding  seven  days. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  or  Librarian  is  allowed  at  his  discretion  to  lend  works  of 
reference  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  days,  reporting  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Honorary  Secretaries.  If  works  so  lent  be  not  returned  within  the  specified 
time,  the  borrower  shall  incur  a  fine  of  one  shilling  per  day  per  volmne  for  each 
day  they  are  detained  beyond  the  time  specified. 

7.  Any  Fellow  who  damages  or  loses  a  book,  shall  either  replace  the  work,  or 
pay  a  fine  equivalent  to  its  value. 

8.  Books  taken  from  the  shelves  for  reference,  are  not  to  be  replaced,  bat 
must  be  laid  on  the  Library  table. 

9.  Tlie  Librarian  shall  report  to  the  Council  any  infringement  ot  these 
regulations,  and  lay  upon  the  table  at  each  regular  Meeting  (a)  a  List  of  nny 
"  Works  of  Reference "  that  may  have  been  borrowed,  and  (6)  a  List  of  Books 
that  have  been  out  more  than  a  month.  Digitized  by  vjh^vjv  ic 
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DONOKS  TO  THE  LIBRAKY. 

During  the  Year  (ending  15th  September)  1904. 


(a)  Foreign  Ooontries. 


Argentine  Republic — 
General  Statistical  Bureau. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

„  Interior. 

National  Health  Department. 
Buenos    Ayres,    Provincial    and 
Municipal  Statistical  Bureaus. 
Argentine  Year  Book,  The  Pub- 
lishers. 

Austria  and  Hungary — 
Central  Statistical  Commission. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

„  Finance. 

,,  Railways. 

Statistical    Department    of    the 

Ministry  of  Commerce. 
Austiian  Labour  Department 
Bohemian  Statistical  Bureau. 
Bosnia    and    Herzegovina    Sta- 
tistical Bureau. 
Hungarian  Statistical  Bureau. 
Brilnn  Statistical  Bureau. 
Budapest  Statistical  Bureau. 
Prague  Statistical  Bureau. 

Bdgium — 

Army  Medical  Department. 
Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 
Belgian  Labour  Department. 

„       Legation,  London. 
Bruges.    The  Burgomaster. 
Brussels  Bureau  of  Hygiene. 
Hasselt,    The  Burgomaster. 
Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Institute  of  Sociology. 

Brazil,    The  Statistical  Bureau. 

Bulgaria.    Statistical  Bureau. 


The  Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
The  Superintendent  of  Customs. 

China.  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 

Cuba— 
Statistical  Bureau. 
National  Library  of  Cuba. 

Denmark — 

State  Statistical  Bureau. 
Copenhagen  Statistical  Bureau. 
Political  Economy  Society. 

Egypt— 
The  Egyptian  Government. 
Department  of  Public  Health. 
Director-General  of  Customs. 

„  Post  Office. 

Ministry  of  Finance. 
Comity     de     Conservation     de 

Monuments  de  TArt  Arabe. 
Public  Debt  Office. 

France — 

Director- General  of  Customs. 
Director  of  the  Mint. 
French  Labour  Department. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

„  The  Colonies, 

„  Finance. 

,^  The  Interior. 

„  Justice. 

„  Public  Works. 

Paris  Statistical  Bureau. 
Economiste  Fran^ais,  The  Editor. 
Journal    des    Economistes,   The 

Editor. 
Monde  Economique,  The  Editor. 
Polybiblion,    Eevue    Bibliogra- 
phique  Universelle,  The  Editor. 
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DurtJig  the  Year  1903-04— C7on«(i. 
(a)  Forelffn  Oonntries — Contd. 


France— Contd, 

R^forme  Sociale,  The  Editor. 

EeDtier,  Le,  The  Editor. 

Revue  d'Economie  Politique,  The 
Editor. 

Revue  de  Statistique,  The  Pub- 
lisher. 

Proportional  Representation 
League. 

Society  of  Political  Economy. 

Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

Oermant/ — 
Imperial  Health  Bureau. 
„       Insurance  Bureau. 
„        Judicial  Bureau. 
„        Statistical  Bureau. 
German  Oonsul-General,  London. 
Prussian  Royal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Saxony  Royal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Berlin  Statistical  Bureau. 
Frankfort  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Frankfort  Statistical  Bureau. 
Hamburg  Statistical  Bureau. 
Allgemeines  Statistisches  Archiv, 

The  Editor. 
Archiv  fiir   Soziale-wissenschaft 

und     Sozialpolitik,    &c.,    The 

Editor. 
Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  &c., 

The  Editor. 
Jahrbiicher  fiir   Nationalokono- 

mie  und  Statistik,  The  Editor. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staats- 

wissenschaft.  The  Editor 
Zeitschrift      fiir      Socialwissen- 

schaft,  The  Editor. 
Geographical      and      Statistical 

Society  of  Frankfort. 
Metallgesellschaft,  The. 
Verein    fiir  Versichenings-Wis- 

senschaft. 

Greece — 
Statistical  Bureau. 


Greece — CofUd 
International      Finance      Com- 


Guatemala,    Statistical  Bureau. 

Italt/— 

Director-General  of  Statistics. 

„  Agriculture. 

„  Customs. 

Ministzy  of  Finance. 
Economista,  The  Editor. 
Giornale  degli  Economist],  The 

Editor. 
Rivista   Italiana    di    Sooiologia, 

The  Editor. 
Societa  Umanitaria. 

Japan — 
Consul-General,  London. 
Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 
Department  of  Finance, 

Mexico — 

Director  of  the  Mint. 
Statistical  Bureau. 

Netkei'lands — 

Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

„  Finance. 

„  Waterstaat,  &c. 

Director-General  of  Customs. 

Norway — 
Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
Christiania  Health  Department. 
„         Municipal  Statistical 
Bureau. 

Paraguay — 

Director-General  of  Statistics. 
Central  Commercial  Bureau. 
Assumption  Chamber  of   Com- 
merce. Digitized  by  Vj  VJ*^  V  lAC 
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During  the  Year  1903-04— Cow ^rf. 
(a)  Forelffn  Ooontries — Contd. 


Partial.    General  Statistical  Bu- 
reau. 

Roumania — 
Ministry  of  Finance. 
Statistical  Bureau. 
Bucharest  Municipal  Statistical 
Bureau. 

Russia— 
Central  Statistical  Committee. 
Controller  of  the  Empire. 
Customs  Statistical  Bureau. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Ministry  of  Finance. 
„  Justice. 

Moscow    Municipal     Statistical 

Bureau. 
Russian    Journal    of    Financial 

Statistics,  The  Editor. 
Finland  Statistical  Bureau. 
„       Geographical  Society. 

Salvador.  The  Health  Department. 

Servia — 

Statistical  Bureau. 
Department  of  Customs. 

Spain — 
Director-General  of  Customs, 
Geographical      and      Statistical 

Institute. 
Statistical  Bureau  of  Madrid. 
Geographical  Soc  of  Madrid- 
Barcelona  Municipal   Statistical 

Bureau. 

Sweden — 

Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
Stockholm  Health  Department. 
Royal  University  of  Upsala. 

Switzerland — 

Federal  Assurance  Bureau. 
„  Statistical  Bureau. 
„       Department  of  Customs. 


Sxvitzedand—Contd, 
Federal  Department  of  Finance. 
"  R6gie  federale  des  Alcools.** 
Basel.    The  Statistical  Bureau. 
Statistical  Society. 
Swiss  Union  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

United  States — 

Bureau  of  Education. 

Census  Bureau. 

Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Commissioner-Greneral  for  Emi- 
gration. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

„  Commerce       and 

Labour. 

Department  of  The  State. 

Director  of  Geological  Survey. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Naval  Observatory. 

War  Department. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
„  Interior. 

Surgeon-General,  U.  States  Army. 

California.      Bureau    of    Labor 
Statistics. 

Colorado  University. 

Connecticut— 
State  Board  of  Health. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Illinois.    Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

Indiana,    Department  of  Statis- 
tics. 

loioa.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Kansas,    Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

Maine.    Bureau   of    Labor    and 
Industrial  Statistics. 

Maryland.    Bureau  of  Industrial 
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During  the  Tear  1903-04— (7<m/rf. 
(a)  Foreign  OowaXxiam^CoiUd, 


United  States — Contd, 
Itassachtuelts — 

Board  of  Arbitration. 

„        Health,  Lunacy,  &c. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Metropolitan  Water  Board. 
Michigan — 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Statistics. 

Division  of  Vital  Statistics. 
Minnesota — 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Missouri.    Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 
Nebraska^    Bureau  of  Labor  and 

Industrial  Statistics. 
New    Hampshire.       Bureau    of 

Labor  Statistics. 
New  Jersey.    Bureau  of    Labor 

Statistics. 
New  York  Public  Library. 

„     Bureau  of  LaborStatistics. 
„     State  University. 
North  Carolina.  Bureau  of  Labor 

Statistics. 
Ohio.   Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Pennsylvania.      Bureau    of    In- 
dustrial Statistics. 
Wiscmisiii. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

State  Board  of  Health. 
Boston  Depai*tment  of  Municipal 

Statistics. 
Boston  Public  Library. 
Bankers'  Magazine,  The  Editor. 
Bradstreet's  Journal,  The  Editor. 


United  States-^Contd. 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle, The  Editor. 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
The  Editor. 

Journal  of   Political   Economy, 
The  Editor. 

Mineral  Industry,  The  Publisher. 

Political  Science  Quarterly,  Co- 
lumbia University,  The  Editor. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
The  Editor. 

Yale  Review,  The  Editor 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science. 

Actuarial  Society  of  America. 

Economic  Association,  Baltimore 

Geographical  Society,  New  York. 

Philadelphia    Commercial    Mu- 
seum. 

Philosophical      Society,     Phila- 
delphia. 

Statistical  Association,  Boston. 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

John  Crerar  Library. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Yale  University. 

Colorado  University. 
Uruguay — 

Statistical  Bureau. 

Director  of  Civil  Eegistration. 

Montevideo  Statistical  Bureau. 

Uruguayan    Charg6    d'Affaires, 
London. 


(b)  India,  and  Oolonial  FoMeraions. 


India,  Bntish — 

Secretary  of  State  in  Council. 
Census  Commissioner. 
Director-Greneral  of  Statistics. 
Finance  and  Commerce  Depart. 


India,  British — Contd. 
ftevenue  and  Agricultural  De- 
partment. 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal. 
Bengal,  The  Collector  of  Customs. 
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Dunng  the  Year  1903-04— (7owf</. 
(b)  India,  and  Oolonial  TouaeaBionm—Contd. 


India,  British — Contd. 

Sanitary  Commissioner  for  Pun- 
jab. 
East  India  Railway. 
Indian  Engineering,  The  Editor. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
Bombay  Branch  of    the    Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

Caruxda — 

The  High  Commissioner. 

Census  Commissioner. 

Clerk  of  House  of  Commons. 

The  Commissioner  for  Emigra- 
tion. 

Minister  of  Labour. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Deputy  Minister  of  Finance. 

British   Columbia.      Department 
of  Mines. 

Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries. 
„       Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Manitoba.     Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 
„  The  King's  Printer. 

North-West  Territories — 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Nova  Scotia,  the  Agent-General 
for. 

Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle, 
The  Editor. 

Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

Toronto  University. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — 
Agent-General  for  the  Cape. 
Colonial  Secretary. 
Registrar-General. 


Ceylon — 
Lieut. -Governor 
Secretary. 


and     Colonial 


Ceylon — Contd. 
Superintendent  of  Census. 
General  Manager  of  Government 
Railways. 

Jamaicd.    Registrar-General. 

Malta.   The  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Maurititis.    The  Colonial  Secretary. 

Natal,    The  Colonial  Secretary. 

New  South  Wales — 
Agent-General,  London. 
Controller-General  of  Prisons. 
Government  Statist,  Sydney. 
Registrar-General. 
Railway  Commissioners,  Sydney. 

Neiv  Zealand — 
Agent-Greneral  for  New  Zealand. 
Registrar-General. 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 
Insurance  Department. 
Labour  Department. 
•  Ne^'  Zealand  Institute. 
Trade  Review,  The  Editor. 
Wellington  Harbour  Board. 
Registrar  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Orange  River  Colony,  the  Govern- 
ment of. 

Queensland — 
Agent-General,  London. 
The  Government  Statistician. 
Registrar-General. 

Rhodesia — 
British  South  Africa  Company. 
The  Statist. 

South  Australia — 

Agent-General  for  S.  Australia. 

The  Chief  Secretary. 

The  Registrar-GeneraL^^gi'c 
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During  the  Year  1903-04— ConM. 
(b)   India  and  Colonial  Fosseuiona — Contd. 


So\Uh  Australia — Contd. 
Government  Statist 
Public  Actuary. 
Public  Library. 

Straits  Settleinents,     The  Govern- 
ment Secretary,  Perak. 

Tasmania — 
The  Agricultural  Department. 
The  Agent-General. 
Government    Eailways    Depart- 
ment 
Grovemment  Statistician,  Holfert 
Mines  Department 
Koyal  Society  of  Tasmania. 

Transvaal.    The  Chamber  of  Mines. 


Victoria — 
Agent-General  for  Victoria* 
Rt  Hon.  the  Premier  of  Victoria. 
Government  Statist 
Acting    Registrar   for  Friendly 

Societies. 
Royal  Society  of  Victoria, 
Public  Library,  &c.,  Melbourne. 

Western  Australia — 
Agent-General  for  "W.  Australia. 
The  Government  Actuary. 
Acting  Collector  of  Customs. 
The  Government  Statist. 
Registrar-G  eneral. 
Department  of  Mines. 
Superintendent  of  Census. 


(c)  United  Kin^ddln  and  its  several  Divisions. 


United  Kingdom — 

Admiralty  Medical  Department. 

Army  Medical  Department. 

Board  of  Agriculture  and' 
Fisheries. 

Building  Societies,  Registrar  of. 

Board  of  Trade. 

British  Museum. 

Colonies,  Secretary  of  State 
for. 

Companies  in  Liquidation,  In- 
spector-General of. 

Customs,  Commissioners  of. 

Factories  and  Workshops,  Chief 
Lispector  of. 

Friendly  Societies,  Registrar  of. 

Home  OiBSce. 

India  Office. 

Inland  Revenue,  The  Commis- 
sioners. 

Inspector-General  in  Bankruptcy. 

Labour  Department,  Board  of 
Trade. 


United  Kingdom  — Contd, 

Local  Government  Board. 

Royal  Mint 

War  Office,  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment 

Woods,  Forests,  &c.,  H.M.  Com- 
missioners. 

England — 
Registrar-General  of  England. 
London,  Corporation  of. 

„       County  Council. 

„        School  Board. 

„        University. 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Boai'd. 

„       Commissioner  of  Police. 
Battersea,  The  Borough  Council. 
Wandsworth,  The  Borough  Coun- 
cil. 
Birmingham  City  Treasurer. 
Bradford  City  Accountant 
Leicester  Borough  Treasurer. 
Liverpool  Fr^e.^l^^jl^^^ggy^ 
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DuH^ig  the  Year  1903-04— Confd 
(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions — Contd. 


England — Contd, 

Manchester  Free  Public  Library. 

Mansion  House  Council  on 
Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 

Meraey  Ck)nservancy. 

Nottingham  City  Accountant. 

Paddington  Medical  Officer  of 
Health. 

Poplar  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

West  Hartlepool,  The  Borough 
Accountant. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
the  Local  Government  Board 
and  of  the  following  towns : 
Birkenhead,  Birmingham, 

Bolton,  Bradford,  Brighton, 
Bristol,  Cardiff,  Derby,  Hali- 
fax, Huddersfield,  Hull,  Leeds, 


England — Contd, 

Leicester,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich,  Nottingham,  Preston, 
Salford,  Stafford,  Sunderland, 
West  Hartlepool,  Wigan,  Wol- 
verhampton. 

Ireland — 
Depai'tment  of  Agriculture. 
Registrar-General  of  Ireland. 

Scotland — 

Education  Department. 
Begistrar-General  of  Scotland. 
Edinburgh  City  Chamberlain. 
Aberdeen  Medical  Officer. 
Glasgow  Medical  Officer. 


(d)  Anthers,  ftc. 


Adeane,  C,  Babraham,  Cambridge. 
Allan,  Dr.  F.  J.,  London. 
Anthony,  Edwyn,  London. 
Aschehoug,  T.  H.,  Christiania. 
Asher  &  Co.,  London. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  U.S.A. 
Avebury,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  F.R.S., 

London. 
Back,  Frederick,  Tasmania 
Bai-ber,  T.  W.,  London. 
Bateman,  Sir  Alfred  E.,  K.C.M.G. 
Beeton,  H.  R.,  London. 
Belago,    His    Excellency    D.,    St. 

Petersburg. 
Bertillon,  Dr.  J.,  Paris 
Bibicesco,  I.  G.,  Roumania, 
Billings,  Dr.  J.  S.,  Washington. 
Black,  A.  and  C,  Edinburgh. 
Blenck,  Herr  E.,  Berlin. 
Blondel,  Georges,  Paris. 
Blyth,  Sir  James,  London. 


Bodio,  Professor  Luigi,  Rome. 
Bourne,  H.  R.  Fox. 
Boutcher,  Mortimore,  &  Co.,  London. 
Bowley,  A.  L.,  London. 
Brabrook,  E.  W.,  C.B.,  London. 
Branford,  V.  V.,  London. 
Brassey,  Hon.  T.  A.,  London. 
Brassey,  Rt  Hon.  Lord,  London. 
Broadbent,  Albert,  London. 
Broomhall,  G.  J.  S.,  Liverpool. 
Brough,  Bennett  H.,  London. 
Buchanan,  William,  Glasgow. 
Buckley,  T.  J.  W.,  London. 
Burton,  Hon.  Theodore  E.,  U.S.A. 
Carrasco,  Gabi'iel,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 
Clialmers,  A.  K.,  Glasgow. 
Chapman,  W.  W.,  London. 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 
Clark,  Donald. 
Clarke,  Sir  Ernest,  London,     t 
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During  the  Year  1903-04— CoH^d    . 
(d)  Aathon,  Ac.^Conid, 


Clements  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cardiff. 
Coghlan,  T.  A.,  Sydney. 
Cohu,  Gustav,  Leipzig. 
Colesco,  L.,  Boumania. 
Conrad,  Dr.  J.,  Jena. 
Constable,  A.,  &  Co.,  London. 
Cooper,  Joseph,  Famworth. 
Court,  S.  E.,  Johannesburg. 
Courtney,  J.  M.,  Canada. 
Craigie,  Major  P.  G.,  C.B.,  London. 
Cunningham,  Dr.  W.,  Cambridge. 
Dalla  Volta,  Eiccardo,  Florence. 
Darwin,  Major  Leonard,  London. 
Davar,  Sohrab  R,  India. 
Dawson,  Sidney  S.,  Liverpool. 
Deane,  Albert  B.,  London. 
De  la  Plaza,  V.,  London. 
Digby,  William,  London. 
Doyle,  Patrick,  Calcutta. 
Dudfleld,  Eeginald,  Loudon. 
Dun,  R.  G.  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Eaton,  H.  W.,  &  Sons,  London. 
Ellison  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 
Fahlbeck,  Pontus  E.,  Sweden. 
Famworth,  E.  J.,  Preston. 
Farrer,  tit.  Hon.  Lord. 
Ferraris,  Carlo  F.,  Home 
Fischer,  Herr  Gustav,  Jena 
Forster,  John  W.,  Nottingham. 
Foville,  A.  de,  Paris. 
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